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MAYOR  EUGENE  E.  SCHMITZ,  the  man  of  the  hour,  whose  herculean  task  it  was 
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In  which  he  performed  this  task  will  be  written  in  the  archives  of  California  history. 
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When  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  April,  1906,  a  number  of 
San  Francisco's  representative  citizens,  led  by  a  common  interest,  and  forgetting  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  their  own  property  in  the  face  of  a  dread  calamity  to 
millions  of  suffering  humanity,  met  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  at  the  call  of  the  Mayor, 
there  came  together  a  body  of  men  of  whom  the  world  in  general,  and  California  in 
particular,  might  well  be  proud. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  annals  of  history,  never  were  men  put  to  so  severe  a  test  of 
courage,  so  soul-trying  a  responsibility,  to  significant  a  crises,  as  this  speedily  or- 
ganized Committee  of  Forty.  And  through  it  all,  untangling  the  threads  of  an 
adverse  Fate,  restoring  orderly  conditions  from  out  a  very  Hell  of  disaster,  they 
have  borne  themselves  like  true  Sons  of  a  Citii,  which,  even  now,  they  are  prepar- 
ing to  {f  Re-build  in  the  music  and  the  dream." 

Hear  what  some  of  them  have  to  say: 


"  The  necessity  of  a  metropolis  is  the 
guarantee  of  its  future/' 


BY  JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

THE  love  of  the  Californian  for  his 
State  and  the  devotion  of  the  San 
Franciscan  to  his  city  have  been 
only  intensified  by  misfortune.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
hardships  and  suffering  wed  people  to 
their  native  land.  Indeed  the  fear  had 
been  expressed  that  in  a  country  so  fair 
as  California,  the  people,  pampered  by 
luxury  and  enervated  by  ease,  would  ulti- 
mately lose  the  virile  qualities  of  citizen- 
ship which  make  a  nation  great.  There 
were  indications  here  and  there  of  the 
evils  which  flow  from  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  but  the  privations  of  a  few 
brief  months  have  already  hardened  every 
fibre  and  Softened  every  heart. 

"Gold  in  peace  and  iron  in  war"  is 
written  upon  the  seal  of  the  city;  happi- 
ness and  abundance  in  the  piping  days 
of  peace ;  fortitude  and  courage  in  ths 
trying  days  of  war.  And  war  we  have 
had  against  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
destructive  fury  of  the  elements;  but 
through  it  all  our  people  have  risen  better 


and  stronger.  Thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  they  have  developed  self-reli- 
ance. Stripped  of  the  tools  of  labor  they 
have  met  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
with  patience  and  ingenuity  and  have 
demonstrated  a  recuperative  capacity 
which  presages  immediate  re-establish- 
ment. Their  cheerfulness  in  distress  and 
undaunted  courage  in  the  presence  of 
danger  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

A  great  calamity  of  this  kind  imparts 
a  philosophy  of  its  own.  It  is  a  lesson 
well  worth  the  learning.  The  people  now 
know  the  insignificance  of  the  individual, 
the  meaning  of  brotherhood  and  the 
uses  of  democracy.  Cast  together,  they 
became  the  sharers  of  a  common  lot  and 
in  the  true  altruistic  spirit,  unknown  in 
the  fierce  competitive  struggle  for  per- 
sonal advantage,  they  found  a  new  satis- 
faction in  working  for  the  common  weal 
without  regard  to  race  or  religion  and 
thinking  only  for  the  good  of  their  fel- 
lows  and  the  safety  of  the  State.  It  was 

*(In  our  September  issue,  we  will  publish  an 
article  at  length  on  the  rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco,  written  by  Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.  (Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Bay  Cities  Water  Company), 
in  which  Mr.  Duryea  touches  upon  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  day — the  water,  fire 
and  lighting  systems  for  San  Francisco.— Ed.) 
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a  return  to  primordial  conditions,  when 
for  the  time  being  all  rules  and  formulas 
were  suspended  and  when  "No  law  op- 
pressed; the  law  of  man  was  written  on 
his  breast." 

It  was  indeed  a  larger  and  broader 
sentiment  than  mere  territorial  sectar- 
ianism, mere  loyalty  to  State  and  nation, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  extol  on  oc- 
casions like  this;  it  was  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  which  enlisted  every  one  in 
the  service  of  our  common  humanity. 
The  appeal  was  from  humanity  and  the 
service  was  for  humanity.  Californians 
were  wont  to  live  within  themselves,  but 
now  they  realize  that  they  live  upon  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  no  country  is 
foreign  to  them;  that  they  are  dwellers 
on  the  great  round  globe  which  circles 
through  space,  and  that  the  destiny  of 
mankind  interests  them  quite  as  much  as 
local  rehabilitation.  The  awakened  Na- 
tion, moved  by  a  vast  sympathetic  im- 
pulse from  every  corner  of  the  land  sent 
its  contributions  to  relieve  the  hardships 
of  our  situation,  and,  without  humbling 
our  pride,  stirred  our  gratitude  and 
bound  us  as  never  before  in  bonds  of 
brotherhood. 

This  is  the  anniversary  year  of  the 
raising  of  the -flag  in  California.  Sixty 
years  ago,  on  July  7th,  1846,  Commodore 
Sloat  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Monterey 
on  board  the  old  Savannah  and  unfurled 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  two  days  later 
Captain  Montgomery,  in  command  of  the 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  anchored  off 
San  Francisco  and  marched  with  his 
marines  up  the  Strand  to  the  old  Plaza, 
now  known  as  Portsmouth  Square,  in 
honor  of  his  ship,  and  gave  Old  Glory 
to  the  breeze. 

The  little  town  of  Yerba  Buena  nestled 
in  a  cove  and  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theater of  hills,  soon  after  to  be  rebap- 
tized  San  Francisco,  took  up  its  march  of 
progress  under  the  flag  with  quickened 
footsteps,  responded  to  the  clarion  cry 
of  "Eureka!"  attaining,  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1906,  an  enviable  position  in  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  world. 
Vain  attempts  had  been  made  to  divert 
her  growth.  Other  cities  had  been,  es- 
tablished on  the  shores  of  the  bay  and 
near  the  headwaters  of  navigation,  but 
undaunted  by  doubt  and  undismayed  by 
disaster,  (for  conflagrations  had  visited 


the  city  on  five  different  occasions  in  the 
early  fifties),  the  brave  little  town  re- 
covered and  went  on.  Wealth  had  ac- 
cumulated, buildings  had  been  erected, 
manufactures  had  been  encouraged  and 
every  material  benefit  seemed  to  dower 
this  Bride  of  the  Pacific,  when  again,  by 
the  recent  conflagration,  her  people  were 
stricken  and  her  progress  impeded. 
Houses  have  been  destroyed,  but  others, 
and  possibly  better  houses,  will  be  con- 
structed. The  essential  elements  of  a 
metropolis  remain.  Trade  and  com- 
merce will  pass  through  the  Golden  Gate 
without  interruption  in  increasing  vol- 
ume. The  mountains  will  still  yield 
their  golden  nuggets,  the  valleys  their 
fruits  and  grains,  the  lofty  forests  their 
timber  and  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth 
its  oil  and  the  harnessed  mountain 
streams  electric  current  for  mill  and 
shop.  The  wealth  is  there.  The  men 
are  here.  The  ships  still  sail  upon  the 
seas  and  the  railroads  traverse  the  land. 
Business  has  been  temporarily  driven 
from  its  home,  and  now,  for  the  com- 
plet.e  restoration  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
position  and  prosperity  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis, it  is  only  necessary  to  resume 
business  and  recreate  the  plant.  In- 
dividuals may  suffer,  but  the  city  is  safe 
and  those  who  bind  their  fortunes  to  its 
future  shall  rise  with  it;  courage  and 
loyaltv  shall  win  and  only  laggards  and 
cowards  shall  go  unrewarded. 

San  Francisco  was  no  ancient  city.  It 
was  the  recent  creation  of  the  Pioneers 
and  possessed  the  accumulated  stores  of 
only  a  couple  of  generations.  Its  tem- 
ples, monuments  and  public  buildings 
were  not  of  conspicuous  merit  or  of  great 
value.  There  was,  in  fine,  nothing  de- 
stroyed that  cannot  speedily  be  replaced. 
The  best  residence  section  is  intact.  The 
Federal  Buildings  are  practically  un- 
damaged. The  wharves  remain.  Such 
monuments  as  we  have  stand  firmly  upon 
their  pedestals  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  within  a  few  years  a  newer 
and  better  built  city  will  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old. 

We  have  a  working  capital  in  what  re- 
mains and  from  that  important  nucleus 
the  city  will  spread  over  the  lowlands 
and  the  highlands  with  surprising  avid- 
ity, responding  to  the  call  of  commerce 
and  trade.  It  is  far  better  to  have  busi- 
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ness  calling  for  shelter  than  to  have  com- 
modious houses  and  extensive  docks  call- 
ing for  business.  The  necessity  of  a 
metropolis  is  the  guarantee  of  its  future. 
The  extensive  and  varied  wealth  of  this 
richest  of  lands,  highly  developed  after 
fifty  years  of  discovery,  enterprise  and 
industry,  laboring  side  by  side  in  the 
work  of  exploitation  and  experimenta- 
tion, crowned  as  they  have  been  with 
accomplishment  and  success,  looks  to  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  for  its  mart  and 
emporium,  and  inevitably  must  the  city 
rise  to  meet  an  existing  demand.  The 
water  front  has  been  spared  from  the 
ravages  of  the  flames,  and  the  ships  of 
the  world,  as  in  the  stirring  days  of  old, 
will  revisit  the  port  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  supply  the  newly  created  needs. 
Tremendous  activity  will  mark  the  next 
decade  and  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  will 
find  a  field  much  more  inviting  and 
profitable  than  the  San  Francisco  of 
1849,  when  the  world  was  young.  Ma- 
turity has  taken  the  place  of  inexperience 
and  the  proved  value  of  this  historic  site 
silences  doubt  and  hesitation.  Confi- 
dence is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  and  con- 
fidence in  San  Francisco  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  A  sturdy  tree  has  grown 
where  the  good  herb  found  but  feeble 
nourishment  in  the  sand  dunes  of  the 
early  city.  We  know  now  what  San 
Francisco  is  capable  of  producing  and  in 
the  absolute  belief  in  its  capacity  for 
great  things  we  can  sow  and  plant  in 
the  firm  expectation  of  reaping  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

The  associations  of  the  past  are  a  dear 
possession,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
brooks  no  looking  backward.  The  af- 
fection which  San  Francisco  has  in- 
spired has  caused  friends  to  rise  up  in 
Jill  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  sym- 
pathy was  not  only  sentimental  but  as 
you  well  know,  it  was  helpful  and  sub- 
stantial. But  the  good  will  of  the  world 
is  no  mean  endowment  with  which  to  be- 
k'in  the  work  of  rebuilding.  San  Fran- 
cisco found  pleasure  in  its  hospitality  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  welcoming 
soldier  and  civilian,  artist  and  actor, 
Presidents  and  the  potentates  of  com- 
merce and  industry  within  its  gates,  and 
they  in  turn  sang  its  praises,  participated 
in  its  joyous  life  and  found  in  it  an  at- 
mosphere unknown  to  other  places. 


Now  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  we 
must  have  a  care  for  character  of  our 
guests.  We  must  not  be  staggered  by 
the  sudden  blow  and  plead  the  necessity 
for  haste  against  our  manifest  duty  to 
re-construct  a  city  on  correct  lines.  We 
do  not  live  for  bread  alone.  A  great  op- 
portunity presents  itself  for  encircling 
our  hills  with  roads,  from  whose  tops  en- 
chanting views  of  land  and  bay  and  sea 
give  unique  distinction  to  our  peninsular 
location.  Broad  avenues  should  bind  all 
parts  of  our  city  together,  so  that  traffic 
may  be  facilitated  and  convenience  and 
pleasure  enter  into  our  daily  lives.  The 
entertainment  of  the  stranger  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  construction  of  hotels 
and  theaters  and  the  improvement  of  our 
suburbs.  The  dignitv  and  importance 
of  our  city  must  not  be  subordinated  to  a 
false  economy  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  and  in  the  erection  of  municipal 
buildings.  We  must  realize  that  San 
Francisco  is  on  the  line  of  the  world's 
travel,  the  chief  port  of  the  United  States 
on  the  greatest  of  the  world's  oceans,  and 
we  must  not  now  show  ourselves  un- 
worthy of  the  trust  which  nature  and  for- 
tune have  nut  into  our  hands. 


"A  City  of  Incomparable  Opportunity." 

I  AM  asked  by  the  editor  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly  for  an  expression  of 
"views"  about  San  Francisco, 
with  "special  regard  to  the  immediate 
and  ultimate  prospects  of  the  city."  The 
question  goes  rather  too  far.  Nothing 
in  my  view  is  less  profitable  than  specu- 
lation about  things  which  lie  beyond  the 
range  alike  of  information  and  of  demon- 
stration. I  cannot  assume  the  character 
of  a  prophet ;  I  must  be  excused  from  any 
attempt  to  point  out  definite  things  like- 
ly to  be  achieved  in  the  future  of  San 
Francisco.  Yet  it  may  not  be  wholly 
futile  to  glance  briefly  at  conditions  as 
they  may  be  traced  by  any  considerate  ob- 
server, and  to  point  out  forces  and  ten- 
dencies likely  to  be  effective  in  their 
relations,  immediate  and  ultimate,  to  the 
future  San  Francisco. 

It  was  no  accident  that  there  grew  up 


WILLIAM  P.  HERRIN,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  "  The  posi- 
tion of  San  Francisco  is  everything  that  it  ever  was.  *  *  *  No  possible  development  of 
artificial  conditions  could  have  stopped  or  seriously  limited  the  operation  of  forces 
which  combined  in  the  making  of  San  Francisco." 
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upon  the  Yerba  Buena  peninsula  a  very 
considerable  commercial  city.  San  Fran- 
cisco as  we  have  known  it  in  times  past 
*vas  a  product  of  causes  fixed  in  the 
character  and  conditions  of  the  country. 
It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  arise 
in  the  richly  productive  country  of  Cali- 
fornia a  general  mart.  It  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  be  at  a  spot  where  domes- 
tic production  should  meet  the  commerce 
of  the  ocean.  The  existence  of  San 
Francisco  bay  fixed  the  location  of  the 
commercial  city  of  California. 

The  geographical  relationship  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  the  interior  regions 
of  California  were,  and  are,  most  for- 
tunate. All  the  valley  systems  of  in- 
terior California  are  connected  by  level 
routes  with  the  bay,  whereas  they  are 
severally  separated  by  ranges  of  hills 
or  mountains.  For  the  products  of  each 
valley  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
downward  to  the  bay. 

No  less  fortunate  is  the  position  of 
San  Francisco  bay  in  its  relations  to 
the  wide-spreading  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  practically  mid- 
way between  the  northern  and  southern 
Pacific  regions.  It  lies  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  most  populous  countries  of 
the  Orient.  Taking  all  the  countries  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  together,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  is  more  easily  accessible  than 
any  other  harbor  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

It  is  upon  these  great  and  essential 
facts  that  the  commercial  character  of 
San  Francisco,  with  the  other  elements 
of  her  character,  were  founded.  No 
possible  development  of  artificial  con- 
ditions could  have  stopped  or  seriously 
limited  the  operation  of  forces  which 
combined  in  the  making  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  which  in  times  past  have 
steadily  and  vitally  supported  her  grow- 
ing power  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  fateful  day  of  April  18,  1906,  came 
upon  San  Francisco  at  a  time  when  all 
tlx>  forces  of  her  life  were  at  high  tide. 
Production  in  California  had  attained 
a  magnitude  which  made  San  Francisco 
a  center  of  domestic  distribution  alone, 
;i  prominent  factor  in  the  world's  com- 
merce. Great  events  in  the  compara- 
tively new  world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
had  given  a  prodigious  impetus  to  sea- 
Lr'tiiiLT  commerce.  San  Francisco  had 


become  a  cross-roads  into  which  there 
poured  day  by  day  such  volume  of  traf- 
fic as  fixed  her  rank  among  the  great 
capitals  of  trade.  In  a  twinkling,  nearly 
all  of  that  prodigious  organization  of 
facilities  which  had  served  in  the  trans- 
action of  San  Francisco's  traffic,  inter- 
nal and  foreign,  was  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence. Only  a  fraction  of  what  was  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  remains.  But  the 
conditions  which  originally  fixed  the  lo- 
cation of  San  Francisco,  which  tended 
at  first  slowly,  and  later  more  rapidly, 
to  her  development,  were  not  in  the  least 
degree  affected  by  the  calamity  which 
swept  over  the  city.  The  position  of 
San  Francisco  is  everything  that  it  ever 
was;  the  resources  of  production  which 
lie  back  of  her  are  as  great  as  before; 
the  commerce  which  passed  through  San 
Francisco  as  a  clearing  house  is  undi- 
minished  by  disaster.  All  the  general 
activities  tending  immediately  to  the  sup- 
port of  San  Francisco  are  normal — every- 
thing that  they  were  prior  to  the  18th 
of  April. 

If  we  look  oceanward  we  find  no  di- 
minution in  the  broader  resources  of  San 
Francisco.  Alaska  yields  her  treasures 
of  gold,  and  the  wants  of  the  Alaskan 
people  struggle  to  supply  themselves 
amid  the  ruins  of  San  Francisco's  whole- 
sale district.  Washington  continues  to 
yield  her  wealth  of  forest,  and  Oregon 
the  wealth  of  her  grain  fields.  If  we  look 
to  Japan,  to  Siberia,  to  China,  to  Ha- 
waii, to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  Central  America  —  everywhere 
it  is  the  same.  Whatever  services  San 
Francisco  has  performed  for  these  coun- 
tries in  the  activities  of  commerce  are 
now  waiting  impatiently  for  the  restora- 
tion of  facilities  which  the  disaster  swept 
away.  There  is  no  turning  away  from 
San  Francisco  of  the  things  that  made 
San  Francisco,  and  that  sustained  her; 
there  is  no  loss  at  the  point  of  vital 
resource:  there  is  no  threat  of  diver- 
sion. All  the  forces  that  entered  into 
the  making  or  into  the  maintenance  of 
San  Francisco  remain  to  her,  and  to-day 
are  struggling  to  recover  their  customary 
paths  amid  her  ashes,  and  broken  walls. 
San  Francisco  has  another  resource 
which  must  serve  her  well  in  this  crisis 
of  her  fortunes — that  of  established  in- 
terests. How  vast  and  how  potent  a  re- 
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source  this  is,  hardly  needs  to  be  told. 
The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  been 
accumulating  property,  not  onlv  in  their 
own  city,  but  outside  of  it,  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  great  sum  lost 
by  fire,  even  after  it  shall  be  reduced  by 
insurance  payments,  will  still  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  value  attached  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  Yerba  Buena 
Peninsula.  A  multitude  of  individual 
fortunes,  great  and  small,  stand  in  such 
relationship  to  San  Francisco  that  they 
are  practically  pledged  to  its  restoration. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  any  one 
of  the  great  estates  like  that  of  the 
Crocker  family.  The  losses  have  been 
very  great,  but  there  remains  a  vast 
wealth,  every  penny  of  which,  with  the 
credit  which  attaches  to  it,  must  be  em- 
ployed in  the  effort  to  redeem  what  has 
been  lost.  No  other  course  is  possible  in 
any  business  view;  practically  no  other 
course  is  thinkable.  What  is  true  of  the 
Crocker,  or  the  Sharon,  or  Fair  or  Tevis 
estates  is  true  of  many  others  on  a  large 
scale;  and  it  is  true  of  thousands  upon 
a  smaller  scale. 

San  Francisco  has  still  another  potent 
resource  in  established  lines  of  trans- 
portation by  land  and  sea  in  which  enor- 
mous capital  is  invested.  Railway  and 
steamship  lines  are  powerful  supports  of 
any  community  to  which  they  are  re- 
lated as  established  factors,  because  they 
represent  forces  which  must  lend  their 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
interests.  Take  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  system  which,  with  its  connec- 
tions, is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  San 
Francisco  a  great  general  focus  of  its  op- 
erations. The  investment  in  this  prop- 
erty alone  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  every  dollar  of  which 
is  a  separate  pledge  of  the  restoration  of 
San  Francisco.  There  is  no  possible  es- 
cape, even  if  escape  were  desired,  for  the 
great  investments  of  this  transportation 
company.  Its  interest  is  bound  up  in 
the  future  of  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  All  its  resources  of  capital,  of 
'•ni'i-Lcy,  of  initiative,  of  corporate  and 
pi-rsnnal  force,  must  of  necessity  be  given 
fully  and  completelv  to  the  great  work  of 
renewing  the  destroyed  citv. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted, 
I  hope,  to  speak  of  a  condition  which, 
while  not  unrecognized,  has  not  been  as 


widely  understood  as  it  deserves.  I  re- 
fer to  the  developments  of  the  past  four 
cr  five  years  of  the  transportation  system 
by  which  San  Francisco  and  California 
are  directly  connected  with  the  centers 
of  the  East.  The  central  route  across 
the  continent  is,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
shorter  in  miles  than  any  of  the  several 
other  highways  which  traverse  the  con- 
tinent, but  it  is  only  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  time  that  this  natural 
advantage  has  been  made  the  most  of 
as  related  directly  to  the  interests  of 
San  Francisco.  So  late  as  1901,  it 
looked  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  great  central  route,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  transcontinental 
traffic,  and  particularly  of  that  part  of 
the  traffic  related  to  Pacific  Ocean  com- 
merce, would  be  diverted  to  the  North- 
ern route.  A  man  of  great  energy  and 
resource  had  practically  consolidated 
two  northern  transcontinental  railroads, 
had  built  one  of  them  upon  the  most 
modern  lines,  and  had  equipped  the  other 
for  speedy  and  economical  service,  la 
addition  to  these  important  doings  he 
had  brought  into  co-operation  with  them 
a  sufficient  fleet  of  trans-Pacific  steamers. 
The  North  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
California  the  larger  part  of  the  Oriental 
flour  trade,  which  is  so  important  a  fac- 
tor in  Pacific  commerce;  and  in  addition 
to  these  advantages  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington was  able  to  supply  the  commodity 
of  lumber,  another  important  factor  in 
trans-Pacific  freights.  At  that  time  the 
central  line  across  the  continent  was  un- 
der a  multitude  of  embarrassing  disad- 
vantages. It  was  not,  like  the  northern 
route,  a  united  and  continuous  property 
dominated  by  a  single  hand  and  a  single 
purpose,  but  was  under  separate  owner- 
ships, not  always  mutual!"  harmonious. 
At  many  ^oints  it  failed  of  co-operative 
;m<l  effective  service.  It  is  further  to  be 
said  that  the  several  links,  which  together 
formed  the  central  line,  were  relatively 
obsolete  in  tvoe.  They  were  built  at  a 
time  when  the  art  and  the  practice  of 
railroad  construction  were  less  advanced 
than  now,  at  a  time  when  less  attention 
was  given  to  matters  vital  in  connection 
with  competition.  They  were  faultv  as 
to  location,  difficult  as  to  grades,  abound- 
ing in  curves,  and  both  difficult  and  cost- 
1"  at  many  points  of  operation.  The  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  shorter  distance  was  indeed 
with  the  central  route — this  advantage 
could  not  be  nullified — but  measured  by 
artificial  conditions,  this  route  did  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  Northern 
route. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  came  into  a  dominant  rela- 
tionship to  both  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  systems.  What  he 
did  in  connection  with  these  systems  is 
familiar  recent  history.  What  had  pre- 
viously been  practically  independent  sec- 
tions of  the  through  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago  he  welded  into 
a  single  system.  He  set  on  foot  a  colos- 
sal process  of  reconstruction  —  reducing 
grades,  cutting  out  curves,  replacing 
light  and  obsolete  work  with  the  best  and 
the  heaviest  modern  construction.  At 
one  point  alone — by  a  short  cut  across 
Sail  Lake — he  cut  out  44  miles  of  dis- 
tance, and  hewed  down  1600  feet  of  ag- 
gregate elevations.  The  gross  result  of 
JIM  expenditure  which  ran  largely  into 
the  millions  was  to  bring  the  central 
route  across  the  continent,  the  route  that 
leads  directly  to,  and  which  supports 
the  commercial  life  of  San  Francisco,  to 
a  parity  in  its  artificial  character  with 
its  incontestable  natural  advantage*. 
How  important  this  fact  is  to-dav  as  re- 
lated to  the  future  of  San  Francisco  does 
not  need  to  be  pointed  out. 

Geography,  a  strong  productive  back- 
ing, fixed  connections,  accumulated  capi- 
tal— these  things  are,  of  course,  powerful 
forces  in  the  general  resources  of  a  city. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  force  equal- 
ly important — that  of  men.  Of  what 
value  is  a  million  dollars  in  money,  or  a 
hundred  millions,  if  there  be  behind  it 
no  element  of  personal  force,  no  capacity 
to  comprehend  and  grasp  conditions,  no 
courage,  no  initiative?  The  question 
answers  itself.  Without  effective  per- 
sonality all  else  comes  to  nothing.  It  is 
Mecisely  at  that  point  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  my  opinion,  is  likely  to  be  a 
tremendous  gainer,  even  through  disas- 
ter. Every  city  tends  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  dead  wood 
in  its  human  organization.  Much  of  its 
accumulated  wealth  passes  inevitably  in- 
to impotent  hands.  Fortunes,  large  and 
small,  by  one  course  or  another,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  incapable  and  the  in- 


ert. San  Francisco  had  her  full  share 
of  dead  wood.  ISfow  there  has  come  a 
mighty  shaking  up  of  conditions.  Much 
that  was  of  great  value  has  been  wiped 
out  of  existence.  What  earthquake  and 
fire  left  untouched  can  only  be  restored 
to  productiveness  by  policies  in  which 
foresight,  courage  and  energy  are  com- 
bined. It  follows,  of  course,  that  much 
of  the  propertv  that  now  lies  encumbered 
with  rubbish  and  worse  than  useless,  must 
pass  from  the  possession  of  those  who 
lack  the  power  to  make  it  productive,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  make  the 
most  of  it.  There  are  manv  who,  by  their 
necessities  or  their  lack  of  business  in- 
itiative, will  be  compelled  to  let  go  their 
holdings.  Before  the  records  of  the  dis- 
aster are  completed  there  must  be  a 
very  considerable  transference  of  prop- 
erty from  weak  hands  to  strong  hands, 
with  an  immense  gain  to  the  city  in  the 
element  of  vital  force.  Again,  there  exist 
in  every  established  communitv  certain 
established  relationships,  having  to  those 
who  hold  them  the  value  of  capital,  and 
vet  yielding  nothing  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  itself.  Every  communitv 
carries  a  vast  amount  of  dead  wood  in  its 
business  and  professional  life  in  the  form 
of  individual  reputation  and  prestige,  all 
of  which  turns  to  the  account  of  individu- 
als as  distinct  from  the  community  it- 
self. All,  or  most  of  this  intangible  spe- 
cies of  capital,  has  been  wiped  out  in 
San  Francisco.  There  must  come  a  new 
deal  all  around — a  deal  giving  to  capacity 
and  energy  opportunities  which  the  old 
conditions  denied  as  against  established 
reputation.  Here,  again,  San  Francisco 
is  bound,  in  my  judgment,  to  gain  a  new 
element  of  effectiveness.  I  have  some- 
where recently  seen  San  Francisco  de- 
scribed as  a  "city  of  incomparable  op- 
portunity." The  statement  is  not  too 
large ;  it  is  literal  truth.  Where  else  may 
be  found  such  conditions  of  established 
commerce,  such  assurances  of  restoration 
and  re-development  under  circumstances 
that  afford  room  on  the  ground  floor  for 
every  sure-footed  adventurer? 

There  is  no  plainer  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  general  observation  and  experi- 
ence than  that  great  convulsions  which 
break  down  old  conditions  and  set  up  new 
ones  invariably  mark  the  beginnings  of 
progressive  periods.  Who  is  there  with 
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any  knowledge  of  history  who  does  not 
know  that  wars,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
have  vastly  stimulated  the  life  of  those 
countries  which  they  have  seemingly  de- 
vastated? We  need  go  no  further  than 
our  own  recent  history  to  see  the  effect 
of  this  species  of  stimulus.  Almost  every 
aspect  of  what  we  call  modern  progress 
has  found  its  largest  development  since 
our  Civil  War.  Our  manufactures,  our 
general  commerce,  our  unparalleled  rail- 
way building — these  things  followed  the 
war,  and  in  large  part  grew  out  of  the 
conditions  which  were  made  by  the  war. 
We  have  only  to  turn  to  San  Francisco 
to  see  how  new  conditions,  developed 
through  our  little  war  with  Spain,  less 
than  a  decade  ago,  became  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  city.  We 
have  only  to  turn  to  another  disaster 
comparable  with  our  own,  the  great  Lon- 
don fire  of  1666,  to  see  not  only  how  a 
devastated  city  arose  from  its  ashes,  but 
how  in  doing  so  it  established  itself  in 
new  and  more  effective  relations  with  the 
world.  London  was  indeed  a  great  city 
before  the  fire,  as  was  San  Francisco  be- 
fore hers,  but  the  unquestioned  domi- 
nance of  London,  her  supreme  position 
in  Europe,  dates  from  the  period  follow- 
ing disaster,  when  she  attracted  to  herself 
and  incorporated  with  her  organic  forces 
the  strongest  men  and  the  most  powerful 
interests  of  the  period. 

Even  to-dav  we  may  see  the  beginnings 
of  special  activities  in  San  Francisco 
that  are  bound  to  operate  upon  a  vast 
scale  within  the  coming  half-dozen  years. 
We  shall  see  energies  of  reconstruction 
work  upon  a  scale  beyond  precedent 
in  history.  We  shall  see  the  Yerba 
Buena  peninsula  a  veritable  bee-hive 
of  constructive  activities.  It  is  said 
that  twenty  thousand  men  are  now 
busy  in  the  burned  district;  before 
long  we  shall  see  that  number  mul- 
tiolied  five  times  over.  We  shall  have  a 
situation  in  which  anvwhere  from  a  quar- 
ter to  half  a  million  dollars  per  day  will 
be  paid  out  in  the  form  of  wages.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  enormous  flood 
of  ready  money,  added  to  the  ordinary 
earnings  of  such  business  as  is  now  re- 
establishing itself,  will  create  in  San 
Francisco  a  condition  of  immediate  local 
prosperity. 

I  can  onlv  add  to  what  is  written  above 


that  I  look  not  only  to  see  San  Francisco 
arise  from  this  great  disaster,  but  to  see 
her  stronger,  more  populous  and  more 
effective  than  ever  before. 


"Location  and  resources  make  great 
<  itics  possible;  nothing  short  of  a  com- 
plete annihilation  of  these  can  destroy  us." 

NO  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  a 
rap  entertains  a  doubt  as  to  San 
Francisco's  future.     It  was  writ- 
ten  long   before   the   foot   of   man   ever 
trod   the  shores  of  her  magnificent  bay 
and  is  but  emphasized  by  the  spirit  that 
has  arisen  out  of  her  recent  calamity. 

Had  our  harbor  dried  up;  had  the 
fruitful  valleys  tributary  to  us  been  de- 
stroyed ;  had  'the  vine  and  the  fig  refused 
longer  to  grow  upon  our  hillsides;  had 
the  gold,  the  silver  and  the  copper  in  our 
mountains  been  spirited  away;  had  the 
ocean  receded,  leaving  us  miles  inland; 
then  might  the  real  San  Franciscan  have 
begun  to  worry  about  the  future.  But 
with  our  every  resource  untouched;  with 
our  valleys  and  hill-lands  fat  with  ripen- 
ing crops;  with  our  mines  unaffected; 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world  passing 
through  the  Golden  Gate;  and  with  a 
sturdy,  self-reliant,  vigorous,  progres- 
sive and  irrepressible  people;  none  but 
the  sad-of-speech  or  the  croaking  pessi- 
mist could  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
future. 

Location  and  resources  make  great 
cities  possible;  nothing  short  of  a  com- 
plete annihilation  of  these  can  destroy 
us.  When  San  Francisco  was  but  three 
years  old,  the  last  of  six  great  fires 
swept  over  it  and  destroyed  more  prop- 
erty —  more  homes  and  more  business 
houses  —  proportionately,  than  did  our  re- 
cent conflagration.  History  tells  us  that 
before  the  ashes  of  the  great  fire  of  1851 
were  fairly  cool,  rebuilding  was  vigor- 
ously commenced  by  the  argonauts  of 
that  day.  That  their  supreme  faith  was 
wisely  founded,  the  world  now  knows. 
They  had  the  croaker  in  those  days,  too, 
but  he  survive  th  not,  for  the  croaker  is 
a  sporadic  creature  that  lives  his  short 
life  in  the  wake  of  lost  opportunities. 
Blazoned  upon  the  municipal  seal  of  San 


TIREY 
Is   worth 

before     the     foot  of  man  ever  trod  the  shores  of  her  magnificent  bay,  and  is  but  empha- 
sized   by    the    Hnirit  that  has  arisen  out  of  her  recent  calamity." 


L.    FORD,  Solicitor-General  for  the  United  Railways.     "No  one  whose  opinion 
a    rap  entertains  a  doubt   as   to   San   Francisco's   future.      It  was   written   long 
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Francisco  may  be  seen  the  Phoenix  rising 
from  its  ashes,  emblematic  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  sturdy  pioneers,  whom  the 
men  of  to-day  will  justify  and  follow. 

The  task  before  us  is  the  building  of  a 
great  city,  a  city  great  in  population, 
great  in  commerce,  great  in  art,  and 
great  in  its  ideals  of  citizenship.  Nor 
are  we  lacking  in  material.  We  have : 

Location  on  the  favored  side  of  a  great 
continent,  facing  the  greatest  ocean. 

A  land-locked  harbor,  where  all  the 
ships  that  sail  the  seas  could  find  safe  an- 
chorage. 

The  logical  meeting  place  between  sail 
and  rail  on  the  commercial  highway  be- 
tween the  Occident  and  the  Orient. 

The  future  great  port  of  call  on  the 
route  to  be  opened  up  by  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  commercial  metropolis  of  a  V 
era  empire,  whose  natural  resources,  as 
yet  but  slightly  developed,  have  no  equal 
on  the  globe. 

A  climate  at  once  mild  and  stimulat- 
ing, calculated  to  develop  man's  best 
mental  and  physical  energies. 

A  citizenship  whose  courage  and  ca- 
pacity have  successfully  met  the  severest 
test  that  ever  confronted  mortal  man. 

With  such  material,  who  shall  doubt 
our  ability  to  accomplish  the  "task  that 
lies  before  us? 

Our  city  has  been  sorely  stricken,  but 
the  wound  is  not  mortal — not  even  dan- 
gerous. Indeed,  the  blow  that  fell  but 
served  to  arouse  a  determined  people  to 
united  and  heroic  action.  True,  some 
millions  of  property  have  been  consumed 
by  fire,  and  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  reduced  to  ruins,  but  already  thou- 
sands of  mechanics  have  begun  the  work 
of  restoration,  while  industrial  captains 
are  working  out,  on  bold,  broad  lines,  a 
greater  and  a  more  powerful  commercial 
center. 

No  human  power  can  nrevent  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
destiny  is  marked  by  every  condition  that 
leads  to  industrial  and  commercial 
supremacy.  Nor  can  her  progress  be 
stayed  by  any  human  agency  save  lack 
of  harmony  among  her  own  people. 
United,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  will 
go  forward  with  giant  strides ;  divided 
and  inharmonious,  their  progress  will  be 
seriously  retarded. 


\\  e  must  now  agree  on  the  fundamen- 
tals, leaving  our  fads  and  our  fancies  for 
the  after-days  of  luxurious  discontent. 

Civic  pride  is  as  essential  to  a  city's 
growth  as  is  industrial  enterprise;  hon- 
est Government  and  fair  dealing  are  as 
essential  in  the  building  of  a  great  city 
as  is  the  development  of  commerce. 

Never  before  was  so  stupendous  a  task 
thrust  so  suddenly  upon  a  people;  never 
before  was  such  an  opportunitv  presented 
to  achieve  such  great,  such  lasting  and 
such  magnificent  results. 

If  our  recent  calamity  shall  have  re- 
sulted in  creating  here,  in  San  Francisco, 
a  spirit  of  civic  and  industrial  harmony; 
if  it  shall  have  obliterated  the  noisy  and 
obstructive  "knocker,"  and  relegated  to 
oblivion  the  pettv  factional  jealousies 
that  have  so  frequently  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  city's  material  development  and 
progress,  then  mav  we  look  forward  to  * 
career  as  unparalleled  in  its  achieve- 
ments as  was  our  fire  exceptional  in  its 
destrnctiveness. 


"San     Fninxirco     may  be  created  /A 
grandest  dti/  in  (he  United  States/' 

Tl  I  K  question  of  what    San    Fran- 
cisco will  be  depends  very  largely 
upon   the   stamina  of   the   citizens 
who  constitute  it.      If  the  past  of  San 
Francisco  is  any  guidance  for  the  future, 
it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  present 
adversities   will    bring   out    all    that    is 
strong  in   an  unusually    strong    people, 
made  so  by  the  necessities  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  former  conditions. 

It  was  inevitable  that  San  Francisco 
should  burn;  most  people  recognized  this. 
Now  the  most  important  question  is  that 
the  City  he  re-organized  and  re-districted. 
Under  the  government  of  the  new  regime, 
it  will  have  better  and  more  uniform 
buildings;  it  will  have  improved  avenues 
of  access  to  its  hills.  It  is,  a  city  of  hills, 
and  yet  the  grades  heretofore  have  been 
so  steep  that  the  fire  horses  dropped  dead 
in  the  late  conflagration  when  endeavor- 
ing to  ascend  them. 

There  will  probably  be  a  great  deal  of 
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discussion  pro  and  con  in  regard  to  the 
broadening  and  improving  of  the  streets 
and  thoroughfares  and  the  building  of 
tire  barriers.  Some  of  the  local  officials 
have  held  that  fire  barriers  were  incom- 
petent in  retarding  the  fire,  and  yet  the 
national  authorities  very  positively  state 
that  unless  fire  barriers  of  a  sufficient 
width  be  made,  we  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  omission  in  the  increased  insurance 
rates  every  year. 

San  Francisco  may  be  created  the 
grandest  city  in  the  United  States,— 
probably  in  "the  world.  Its  commercial 
advantages  are  so  radical  and  positive, 
and  the  earning  power  of  its  citizens  as 
a  consequence  so  great,  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  do  things  thoroughly,  when  we 
start  to  rebuild  our  city. 

If,  however,  with  no  thousrht  to  tin* 
future,  we  decide  to  give  all  our  energies 
to  the  accumulating  of  "filthy  lucre" 
from  whatever  temporary  and  unstable 
resources,  that,  coming  into  existence 
since  the  calamity,  suggest  themselves  to 
us;  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  narrow 
streets  and  insecure  homes;  be  at  the 
mercy  of  fire,  with  an  inadequate  water 
system; — probably  we  would  make  mor-? 
money  (for  the  time  being  and  provid- 
ing our  investments  were  in  the  nature  of 
bonds)  than  we  would  with  the  general 
good  of  the  whole  city  and  its  people 
nearest  our  hearts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  property  owner  and  wago 
earner  will  secure  more  from  the  city  in 
a  rational  and  substantial  way,  on  well 
thought-out  lines,  than  he  will  on  any 
plan  of  false  economy  which  might  sug- 
gest itself  in  these  unpropitious  times. 

The  danger  in  our  present  situation  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  impressed  too  vividly 
by  existing  circumstances,  (thereby  fail- 
in  ir  to  calculate  for  the  time  to  be,)  and 
do  not  plan  as  we  would  if  the  future  lay 
smoothlv  and  distinctly  before  us,  when 
we  could  grapple  with  it  forcefully  and 
understand!  ngly. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who  said 
in  response  to  the  urgency  of  his  minister 
to  pay  his  church  dues,  that  "he  could 
not  because  his  landlord  was  pressing 
him."  The  minister  replied  that  his 
obligation  to  the  Lord  was  just  as  great, 
whereupon  the  man  answered:  <fYes, 
thafs  so,  but  He  is  not  pressing  me  so 
hard!" 


iVrsonally,  I  have  had  moiv  ivt|iii'sts  for 
irnvsiiiu'iits  from  jn'onlo  who  aiv  non-ivsi- 
dents  of  the  city,  since  the  fire,  than  1  ha\r 
had  heretofore  in  a  miu-h  longer  time. 
I  do  not  believe  the  intrinsic  value  of 
real  estate  will  change  very  much.  Real 
estate,  naturally  is  not  worth  as  imuh 
to-day  without  income,  as  it  will  be  when 
it  is  producing  income,  but  this  is  only 
a  u-inporary  state  of  affairs.  My  judg- 
im-nt  is  that  real  values  will  remain  sub- 
Mantially  as  they  were  before  the  fire. 


Tn  the  irrsdrtird  there  ties  the  water 
em /tire   of   8,000   square    mites      of     the 
I'dri/ic    Ocean    and    its    great    bordering 
<m  these  the  world's  greatest  corn- 
men  e  in  rapidly  developing/' 


SAN  FRANCISCO  has  to  the 
eastward  a  land  empire  bordered 
only  by  the  limits  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America.  The  choicest 
bit  of  this  empire  is  the  mountain  locked 
valley  of  California,  which  has  its  only 
tide  water  outlet  at  Carquinez  straits;  it 
embraces  16,000  square  miles  of  level 
land  of  the  highest  fertility  and  an  almost 
frostless  climate  as  in  the  latitudes  of 
Southern  Italy,  Greece  and  Smyrna. 

In  addition,  the  wealth  of  mines,  for- 
ests and  foot  hills  covers  36,000  square 
miles  of  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras  and 
Coast  Ranges,  all  directly  tributary  to 
San  Francisco. 

To  the  westward  there  lies  the  water 
empire  of  80,000  square  miles  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  great  bordering 
seas;  on  these  the  world's  greatest  com- 
merce is  rapidly  developing.  San  Fran- 
cisco's future  must  therefore  be  commer- 
cial, the  commercial  supremacy  of  that 
ocean  and  its  vast  wealth.  In  her  ware- 
houses must  be  stored  the  products  of 
the  people  of  that  vast  territory  to  be 
distributed  to  the  peonle  of  our  own  and 
adjoining  countries;  through  her  Golden 
Gate  must  go,  if  we  have  facilities  there- 
for, the  travel  and  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Orient. 

We  have  always  attracted  the  traveler 
and  the  tourist;  we  may  in  time  become 
beautiful.  But,  first  of  all,  we  must  be 
commercial. 


MARSDEN  MANSON,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  "The  future  of  San  Francisco  depends  upon  the 
facilities  we  afford  to  commerce  and  manufactures  *  *  *  In  the  spirit  of  men  in  earnest, 
we  must  provide  every  means  for  not  only  claiming,  but  holding,  commercial  supremacy." 
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To  accomplish  our  purpose  three  fac- 
.tors  play  their  parts,  each  important,  but 
dependent  and  linked  to  the  other:  1. 
The  ship.  2.  The  car.  3.  The  ware- 
house, the  wholesale  store  and  the  fac- 
tory. These  must  be  put  in  juxta  posi- 
tion. The  ship  must  land  its  cargo  on 
the  platform  of  the  car  or  at  the  door 
of  the  warehouse.  The  carload  must  be 
delivered  to  the  ship,  to  the  warehouse, 
or  to  the  factory,  so  that  the  raw  material 
may  be  worked  up  and  loaded  from  the 
packing  room  floor  back  into  car  or  ship, 
as  commerce  demands. 

We  are  about  to  enter  into  a  period  of 
railroad  competition.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  now  under  construc- 
tion, and  will,  within  two  years,  be  active- 
ly engaged  in  transportation.  We  must 
prepare  for  its  advent  and  the  stimulus 
to  trade  and  industries  which  it  will 
bring. 

The  future  of  San  Francisco,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  the  facilities  we  afford 
to  commerce  and  manufacturers.  If, 
with  short-sighted  and  selfish  policy,  we 
place  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  ivadv 
and  cheap  transfer  of  freight  and  of 
the  receipt  or  delivery  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactures,  commerce  and  its  at- 
tendant industries  will  be  driven  else- 
where. Active  and  efficient  rivals  will 
provide  the  very  facilities  which  we  may 
deny.  The  balance  between  routes  is  too 
delicate  for  us  to  risk  all  by  denying 
to  these  three  great  agencies  the  means 
of  giving  us  the  supremacy. 

Our  water  front  must  first  be  put  in 
shape  to  give  better  facilities  than  can 
be  provided  at  any  other  point  between 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia.  We  must 
cease  to  prattle  and  bray  about  our 
"grand  harbor"  and  "glorious  climate," 
and  in  the  spirit  of  men  in  earnest,  pro- 
vide every  means  for  not  only  claiming, 
but  holding,  commercial  supremacy. 

The  shore  lines  and  deep  water  inside 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  remotest  limits  of 
navigation  of  our  rivers,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit,  and  with  the  adjunct 
of  competing  rail  lines  traversing  the 
continent,  must  be  made  subsequent  to 
the  ends  of  commerce  and  manufacturers. 

There  will  then  be  no  need  of  asking: 
"What  is  to  be  the  future  of  San  Fran- 
cisco?" The  question  will  be:  "How  far 
is  San  Francisco  goinsr  to  exceed  all  other 


marts    on    the    shoivs      of      the      Pacific 


"With  the  comiiKj  months  trill  come  an 
influx  of  money  by  millions  of  dollars.' 

TIME  is  a  great  physician.  It 
heals  all  wounds.  The  extent  of 
a  disaster  must  not  be  measured 
In  the  instant  damage,  but  by  the  ability 
to  recuperate.  Time  has  already  begun 
the  healing  process,  and  while  the  peo- 
ple are  still  waiting  for  insurance  set- 
tlements wonderful  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  rebuilding  San 
Francisco. 

Twenty  thousand  men  working  on  re- 
construction within  two  months  from  the 
day  the  fire  started  ir.rans  that  a  won- 
derful power  is  in  operation.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  after  the  Baltimore  fire, 
where  the  area  of  devastation  was  not 
•  m. --seventh  of  that  which  the  fire  swept 
i»v«-r  in  San  Francisco,  it  was  eleven 
months  before  the  work  of  removing  the 
debris  and  of  reconstruction  really  be- 
sjan,  it  will  be  seen  that  San  Francisco 
has  made  a  remarkable  record  of  pro- 
graae. 

With  the  coming  months  will  come  an 
influx  of  money  by  millions  of  dollars. 
The  payments  of  dividends  by  banks  and 
other  large  financial  corporations  and 
the  payment  of  insurance  policies  in 
large  amounts  will  mean  that  the  business 
im-n  of  San  Francisco  will  have  ample 
funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city's 
commercial  center.  The  twenty  thousand 
men  who  were  at  work  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  week  after  the  fire  will  be  double;! 
and  probably  trebled,  and  this  of  itself 
will  mean  an  immense  retail  trade  for 
the  city. 

The  immediate  housing  of  the  men 
who  are  to  do  this  vast  amount  of  labor, 
together  with  their  families,  is  one  of 
the  vital  questions  of  the  hour.  In  its 
solution  we  necessarily  have  additional 
labor  in  the  construction  of  homes  for 
the  people.  The  plans  of  Mayor  Schmitz 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  three  dis- 
tricts, and  provide  homes  to  be  paid  for 
in  installments,  will  go  far  toward  solv- 
i^  this  problem.  It  is  a  practical  and 
feasible  plan  which  can  be  worked  out 


RUFUS   P.    JENNINGS,    Secretary   Reconstruction    Committee.      "  That  which  made  San 
Francisco  great  is  unharmed." 
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with  little  delav.  This  work  must  neces- 
sarily precede  any  great  amount  of  im- 
provement in  the  business  district,  for  the 
workmen  must  be  housed  against  the 
coming  rainy  season,  before  they  can 
be  expected  to  do  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  work  of  rehabilitation  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city  is  going  on  at 
present  much  more  rapidly  than  even 
our  citizons  imagine.  Manv  of  the  big 
class  A  buildings  were  damaged  but 
slightly  by  the  fire,  and  are  being  put 
in  serviceable  condition  as  fast  as  men 
can  place  material  in  position.  Take 
the  new  Chronicle  building,  for  in- 
stance. Nine  weeks  after  the  morning 
the  fire  be<ran  the  Chronicle  had  re-es- 
tablished itself,  with  a  complete  news- 
paper plant  and  all  its  offices.  The  Call 
preceded  the  Chronicle  by  a  month,  and 
was  publishing  from  the  Claus  Spreck- 
els'  building  five  wtvks  after  the  fire. 
The  Call's  large  press  was  uninjured  by 
the  fire,  and  was  put  in  serviceable  condi- 
tion immediately.  The  building  was  left 
in  such-  condition  that  the  lower  floors 
were  occupied  by  tfae>.  paper  within  a 
month.  The  Examiner  Building,  with  all 
the  plant, -was  completely  demolished  by 
dynamite  and  fire,  but  al ready  the  debris 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  preparations 
are  well  in  hand  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
edifice  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 
A  complete  printing  plant  for  the  Exami- 
ner was  ordered  in  the  East  before  the 
fire  stopped  at  Van  X<>>  avenue.  The 
Bulletin  has  announced  its  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  on  Market 
street,  and  before  the  year  is  out  it  will 
be  published  from  a  modern  building  in 
the  center  of  the  business  district. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  new 
home  of  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee on  the  site  of  one  of  the  burned 
buildings  near  its  old  home  on  New 
Montgomery  street.  This  will  be  pushed 
to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
from  it  will  go  to  all  the  world  infor- 
mation relating  to  California  and  what 
it  has  to  offer  the  home  seeker  and  the 
investor. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  instances 
showing  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Market 
street  is  already  in  progress.  The  rapid- 
itv  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  California 
spirit  which  is  dauntless  under  any  ad- 


versity. It  is  this  spirit  which  will  raise 
the  New  San  Francisco  from  the  old  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It  is 
working  to-day  as  it  never  worked  before, 
for  it  expects  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years 
the  restoration  of  a  city  which  took  half 
a  century  in  building,  and  which  stood 
the  queen  of  the  Pacific.  The  task  is  not 
so  enormous  as  appears  at  first  glance. 
The  world  knows  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  city,  and  from  all  over  the 
globe  there  will  come  men  of  money  and 
of  brains  who  will  be  quick  to  profit  by 
the  wonderful  opportunities  offered  for 
investment  and  for  business  enterprise. 
Xot  a  San  Francisco  business  man  has 
deserted.  Merchants,  bankers,  finan- 
ciers, all  but  wait  on  the  action  of  in- 
surance companies  to  begin  the  work  of 
rebuilding. 

The  foreign  trade  of  San  Francisco, 
which  during  the  past  few  years  has 
heen  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is 
unimpaired.  The  great  docks  to  which 
come  the  ships  of  all  the  world  are  ready 
to  receive  the  goods  from  the  world's 
marts,  and  California  stands  as  before, 
shipping  her  produce  to  every  nation. 
That  which  made  San  Francisco  great  is 
unharmed.  The  merchants  in  their  tem- 
porary structures  are  carrying  stocks  of 
goods  as  immense  as  those  they  had  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  they  are  just  as  busy 
supplying  the  demands  of  the  people. 
These  very  temporary  structures  and  the 
haste  in  which  they  were  erected,  is  one 
of  the  best  evidences  of  the  rapid  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city,  for  these  men  will  not  be 
mnii-nt  to  remain  in  such  condition  a 
day  loneer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  question  is  constantly  asked:  How 
soon  will  San  Francisco  be  rebuilt?  Such 
a  question  is  fruitless  and  impossible  of 
answer.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  rebuilding  of  San 
Francisco  will  astonish  the  world.  We 
not  only  possess  the  men  and  money  to 
rebuild  it,  but  we  are  blessed  with  a  cli- 
mate which  permits  the  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  working  days  to  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Nor  heat  nor  cold 
stops  the  artisan  here,  and  it  is  a  recog- 
nized fact  among  contractors  that  this 
condition  has  developed  the  most  rapid 
workmen  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  combination  which  will  re- 
build San  Francisco  in  record  time.  It 


Van  Ness  avenue  and  Post  street. 


is  the  combination  which  will  cause  to 
rifle  a  newer  city,  a  grander  city — a  city 
purified  by  fire. 


Secretary  of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee and  Chairman  of  the  California 
Promotion  Committee. 


"Calamity  can  be  made  a  blessing." 

IF  the  San  Francisco  calamity  could 
be  capitalized,  it  would  be  worth 
$200,000,000  to  the  city  if  proper 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  now  presents  itself.  If  the 
citizens  will  continue  their  united  effort 
to  make  a  better,  more  modern  and  more 
beautiful  San  Francisco,  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  us  can  be  turned  into  a  bless- 
ing. The  secret  of  the  success  of  Chi- 
cago can  be  traced  back  to  the  fire  of 
1871,  when  that  calamity  brought  the 
people  together  to  work  for  one  common 
end,  and  that  end  was  the  re-building  of 
Chicago  to  place  her  in  the  forefront  of 
the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  make 
her  what  she  was  for  at  least  a  decade, 


the  second  city  in  importance  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  two  cities  for 
a  live,  energetic  and  forceful  business  or 
professional  man. 

For  some  vears  preceding  <>ur  fire  San 
Francisco  was  the  third  city  in  import- 
ance in  the  United  States:  in  fact,  for 
four  months  before  the  fire  real  estate 
sales  in  San  Francisco  exceeded  the  real 
estate  sales  of  Chicago.  To  many  it  will 
seem  incredible  that  more  real  estate  and 
of  greater  value  was  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  in  Chicago.  Yet  that  fact 
will  give  the  world  some  measure  of  the 
growth  and  success  of  this  great  city.  For 
the  past  five  years  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  on  this  Western  Coast  and  focused 
on  San  Francisco  as  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. San  Francisco  was  going  ahead  in 
leaps  and  in  bounds.  Our  location,  our 
port  with  the  great  State  of  California 
backing  us,  sent  San  Francisco  to  the 
front  with  but  very  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves.  Now  that 
this  unity  of  spirit  and  action  has  arisen 
out  of  the  ashes,  we  will  couple  with  our 
natural  advantages  the  enthusiasm  and 
action  of  the  people  working  for  the  com- 
mon cause  of  a  greater  and  better  San 
Francisco. 
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One  of  the  most  important  works 
ahead  of  us  is  the  development  of  the 
harbor.  San  Francisco  has  only  nine 
miles  of  docks ;  New  York  has  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  docks.  The  future  of  San 
Francisco  lies  to  the  westward,  and  we 
must  now  look  to  the  development  of 
this  harbor  to  encourage  commerce,  that 
we  may  secure  the  commerce  of  South 
and  Central  America,  which  naturally 
belongs  to  us,  but  most  of  which  has  here- 
tofore gone  to  Germany.  We  should 
build  up  a  system  in  the  Far  East,  in 
South  America  and  in  Alaska,  which  will 
cause  all  the  business  to  be  done  through 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Hill  has 
already  diverted  enormous  shipments  of 
sled  and  cotton  and  other  goods  by 
round-about  and  tortuous  routes  to  the 
Far  East  through  Puget  Sound.  Every 
bit  of  that  business  should  have  gone 
through  San  Francisco.  The  reason  we 
lost  it  is  because  Mr.  Hill  went  after  it 
while  San  Francisco  stood  quietly  by 
confidently  boasting  of  its  location,  its 
geographical  center  and  its  harbor.  Per- 
sonal effort  is  the  thing  that  counts  in 
these  days,  and  personaj  effort  must  now 
!>«'  made  to  hold  and  to  build  up  and 


increase  the  business  that  can  be  secured 
to  go  through  San  Francisco,  just  by 
reaching  out  and  making  an  effort  to  se- 
cure it.  Some  years  ago,  a  Japanese 
committee  went  to  London  to  buy  rails  to 
build  railways  in  their  country.  They 
found  thev  could  buy  them  so  much 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  America,  un- 
til Mr.  Hill  told  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
that  they  would  have  to  sell  the  Japanese 
rails  for  cost,  and  that  he  would  transport 
them  to  Japan  at  cost.  The  result  was, 
that  the  contract  was  given  in  this  coun- 
try, and  Mr.  Hill  started  shioments  over 
his  roads  in  enormous  quantities.  Mr. 
Hill  is  now  extending  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  from  Manitoba  through  the  Peace 
River  country  to  Port  Tuck.  His  North- 
ern and  Great  Northern  are  there,  and 
the  Burlington  is  getting  a  part  of  that 
business,  too. 

Then  there  is  the  Canadian  Pacific 
which  is  throwing  its  weight  through 
the  North,  and  Mr.  Ha  rri  man's  line,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  is  now  being  built  to 
Puget  Sound.  This  great  movement  is 
actually  under  way,  and  San  Francisco 
must  awaken  and  look  to  her  laurels.  The 
bulk  of  the  through  business  to  the  Far 


Fillmore    and    O'Farrell    streets. 


Up- town  office  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  cor.  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Eddy  St. 


Eflst  would  go  through  this  port  if  the 
people  will  simply  bid  for  the  business 
and  give  dockage  facilities  here  with  such 


low  port  charges  that  the  great  bulk  of 
commerce  will  be  attracted. 

The  financiers  of  New  York  have  con- 


Residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  of  Miller  &    Lux,    Sacramento   street,    near   Laguna. 
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fidence  in  San  /rancisco,  and  are  willing 
to  lend  money  here.  It  was  -a  matter  for 
congratulation  to  find  that  their  confi- 
dence in  this  city  had  not  lessened  one 
particle.  That  same  confidence  pervades 
Washington.  This  port  is  regarded  as 
a  great  national  port.  Senators  and 
Kepresentatives  from  every  part  of 
the  country  realize  that  San  Fran- 
cisco has  a  national  interest,  and  that 
the  Golden  Gate  must  be  kept  wide  open. 


by  which  $10,000,000  of  Government 
funds  might  be  deposited  in  the  National 
Banks  of  this  city,  to  be  eventuallv  loaned 
to  the  workingmen  to  build  up  homes. 
The  machinery  is  being  put  in  motion; 
San  Francisco  will  soon  be  the  busiest 
city  on  earth.  It  is  imperative  in  our  up- 
building that  the  general  plan  be  right. 
The  enthusiasm  shown  by  everybody  after 
the  fire  to  lay  out  new  streets  and  widen 
others  seems  to  have  lessened.  The  firsi 


Van    Ness    avenue    and    Sutler    street. 


This  is  shown  by  $1,500,000  that  was 
appropriated  to  develop  Fort  Mason  for 
transport  docks;  it  was  shown  by  the 
Government's  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$2,500,000  to  the  city,  and  in  the  further 
promise  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  take  up  our  $12,000,000  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  to  come  here  to  devise  a  way 


thought  should  be  to  improve,  the  second 
thought  should  be  to  adorn. 

Thousands  of  residents  left  San  Fran- 
cisco to  live  on  the  Oakland  side  of  the 
bay  long  before  the  fire,  because  of  the 
superior  trans-bay  service  and  the  attrac- 
tions that  were  offered  there.  A  great 
manv  people  have  pone  there  since  the 


Van   New   avenue  and   Turk   str.'.-t 


fire,  and  discovering  tin-  natural  attrac- 
tions, will  remain  there  as  residents,  un- 
less some  unified  effort  is  made  to  inak<> 
this  side  of  the  bay  more  attractive  as  j 
home  section.  There  are  beautiful  hills 
on  this  side  of  the  bay  for  home-seekers. 
They  should  be  made  more  inviting  by 
building  better  roads,  inviting  better 
street  car  service,  and  by  planting  trees. 
Bv  so  doing,  everybody  will  return  to  San 
Francisco,  and  manv  new  residents  will 
be  attracted  here. 


"1907  will  be  the  greatest  building  year 
I'M   the  history  of  San  Francisco." 


WILL  San  Francisco  be  rebuilt 
in  a  day?  Yes,  partly.  A 
similar  answer  could  be  given 
if  th-3  question  were  asked:  "Will  San 
Francisco  be  rebuilt  in  a  month  or  a  year 
or  ten  years?"  A  part  will  be  built  every 
day,  only  each  succeeding  day  will  see 
a  greater  amount  of  work  accomplished 
than  the  day  before.  The  facilities  for 
doing  business  are  gradually  being  re- 
placed, more  workmen  are  daily  em- 
ployed, more  capital  is  expended,  and 
the  amount  of  the  day's  work  in  recon- 
struction will  in  a  short  time  be  ahead 
of  a  full  day's  work  of  construction  be- 
fore the  fateful  18th  of  April. 


About  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars 
represented  the  building  contracts  for  the 
\var  1905  in  San  Francisco.  Over  two 
hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire.  These  must 
all  l»e  restored,  not  as  they  were,  but  bet- 
ter, and  within  a  short  time. 

The  building  contracts  for  1906  may 
not  equal  1905,  because  architects'  plans 
had  to  be  made,  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
get  materials  here  immediately;  but  if 
1  mistake  not,  1907  will  be  the  greatest 
I  mi  Id  ing  year  in  the  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; 1908  will  be  still  greater,  only  to 
be  eclipsed  by  1909.  When  will  this 
prosperity  reach  its  zenith?  Not  in  your 
lifetime,  nor  in  mine,  for  prosperity 
brings  prosperitv.  San  Francisco  in  alJ 
her  orlory,  prior  to  April  18th,  was  not 
self-sufficient.  Sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
two  largest  vallevs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America,  the  outlet  to  the  world  of  all 
the  products  of  California,  the  Oriental 
port  of  the  United  States,  she  was  liter- 
ally forced  into  her  position  of  pre-emi- 
nence. The  business  portion  of  San 
Francisco  may  have  been  destroyed,  but 
the  forces  which  created  San  Francisco 
still  exist.  The  gold  production  of  Cali- 
fornia is  just  as  great;  the  immense  so- 
qurias  and  pines  are  just  as  large  a-j 
before,  and  are  being  transformed  into 
merchantable  lumber  just  as  fast  (more's 
the  pity!'*  :  the  fruits  and  irniin?  will 
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bring  as  much,  if  not  more,  money  into 
this  mart  than  last  year.  These  are  the 
great  factors  which  make  cities — not  her 
ramshackle  buildings  of  a  by-gone  age, 
nor  even  her  skyscrapers.  The  latter 
were  but  partially  damaged  by  our  San 
Francisco  fire;  the  former  will  be  re- 
placed by  modern  structures,  safer  and 
more  convenient. 

They  say  San  Francisco  was  destroyed 
by  lire,  but  she  was  not.  The  means  to 
do  business  in  San  Francisco  were  de- 


of  herself;  her  people  were  so  prosperous 
they  did  not  feel  the  necessity  for  co- 
operation. Our  late  catastrophe  has  tried 
men's  souls — has  literally  put  them  to 
the  test.  The  response  has  been  quick, 
energetic,  intelligent.  Men  forgot  their 
private  losses  during  the  relief  days,  and 
lent  themselves  unreservedly  to  the 
gigantic  task  of  caring  for  the  homeless, 
the  sick  and  the  injured;  the  re-estab- 
lishing of  the  water  supply,  proper  sew- 
erage and  transportation.  Well  do  we. 


New  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  and  store  of  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co., 
Sacramento  street,  near  Fillmore  (formerly  located  at  Post  and  Powell 
streets,  Union  Square.) 


stroyed — that's  all.  These  will  soon  bo 
replaced,  for  the  necessity  for  the  city 
has  not  changed.  She  is  still  and  will  be 
the  great  commercial  center  through 
\vliich  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  of  a  conti- 
nent will  pass,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  wonderfully  rich  and  pro- 
ductive State. 

San  Francisco  before  was  great  in  spit  i 


who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
the  experience,  remember  the  passing  of 
the  first  car  through  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  after  the  fire — how  the  people 
cheered  and  clapped  their  hands.  What 
a  luxury  it  was  to  have  running  water 
again  in  the  houses,  and  finally  to  do  away 
with  the  inconvenient  gutter  kitchen. 
All  these  things  were  made  possible  so 
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promptly  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
coterie  of  public  -  spirited  men  who 
worked  together  for  the  common  good 
during  those  first  few  days  which 
lengthened  into  weeks.  This  work 
was  not  accomplished  without  the  re- 
alization of  the  immense  amount  of 
good  to  be  done  in  and  for  San  Francisco 
by  co-operation.  And  if  we  have  learned 
this  lesson  well — if  in  the  future  we 


can  depend  upon  the  amalgamation  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  community  on 
every  project  which  is  for  the  good  of  the 
city  (for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it  to 
accomplishment),  what  may  we  not  hojvi 
for  our  beloved  San  Francisco  in  the  not 
distant  future? 


Washington   street   and   Van    Ness   avenue. 
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THE  RESUMPTION   OF  BUSINESS 

AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

W.  J.  BARTNETT, 

(General  Counsel  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  and  member  of  Committee  of 
Forty.) 

THE  rapidity  with  which  San  Fran- 
cisco has  resumed  business  is  evi- 
dent from  her  bank  clearings.  The 
clearings  for  the  past  few  weeks  and  for 
the  corresponding  weeks  of  1905  are  as 
follows : 


1906.  1905. 

Week  ending 


per 


June  2.  cent. 

$25,032,627  $32,724,318       23.4 

June  9. 
$28,905,408  $32,775,896       11.8 

June  16. 
$30,518,122  $36,448,269       13.5 

June  23. 
$30,545,176  $30,999,862         1.5 

The  clearing  of  Baltimore  for  the  week 
ending  June  23,  1906,  were  $26,784,399. 
San  Francisco  has  again  passed  Baltimore 
and  is  next  to  Pittsburgh  in  bank  clear- 
ings. 

The  clearings  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
week  ending  June  23,  1906,  were  greater 
than  the  combined  clearings  of  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 
by  $417,447.  The  clearings  of  San 
Francisco  for  that  week,  as  will  have 
been  noted,  show  a  decrease  of  only  1.5 
per  cent  from  the  clearings  for  the  cor- 
responding week  in  1905. 

I  predict  that  within  ninetv  days  the 
clearings  of  San  Francisco  will  show  a 
substantial  gain  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1905. 

One  may  well  ask:  "How  could  San 
Francisco  so  quickly  resume  business  on 
such  a  scale  ?"  The  answer  is  as  follows : 

San  Francisco  is  the  metropolis  and 
commercial  heart  of  California.  Cali- 
fornia is  a  State  whose  natural  wealth 
may  perhaps  most  strikingly  be  indicated 
by  the  statement  that  it  has  produced 
since  1849,  $1,425,000,000  of  gold,  equal- 
ling the  estimated  stock  of  gold  in  the 
world  on  January  1,  1849.  The  mineral 
production  of  the  State  has  an  annual 
of  $40,000,000,  of  which  amount 


$17,000,000  is  the  gold  production.  The 
agricultural  products  of  California  were 
valued  in  the  census  of  1900  at  $131  - 
690,000. 

On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1906,  the  de- 
posits in  the  California  banks  amounted 
to  $540,000,000,  with  assets  to  meet  the 
same  of  $693,000,000,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Savings   deposits    $248,000,000 

Assets   of    savings    banks. .   272,000,000 

Commercial    deposits    292,000,000 

Assets    421,000,000 

C.  H.  Dunsmoor,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bank  Commissioners,  states  that 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  such  assets  con- 
sisted of  cash,  first-class  bonds,  and 
amounts  due  from  banks  and  bankers — 
all  readily  convertible  into  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  State  banks  there 
were  95  National  banks  in  California, 
with  resources  aggregating  over  $180,- 
000,000,  and  individual  deposits  of  $92,- 
000,000.  The  total  assets  of  the  State 
and  National  banks  of  California  exceed 
$873,000,000. 

The  aggregate  resources  of  the  San 
Francisco  banks  exceeded  $300,000,000. 
On  April  17  one  savings  bank  had  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  the  amount  of  $11,- 
000,000. 

The  wall  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
made  the  California  banks  dependent  on 
their  own  resources.  The  community 
was  a  creditor  community,  not  a  debtor 
community;  that  is  to  say,  the  California 
banks  never  borrowed  from  New  York 
or  Chicago  institutions,  but  constantly 
had  large  sums  of  money  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  to  their  credit.  This  ob- 
servation is  true  also  of  the  merchants 
of  San  Francisco.  Their  business  was 
conducted  on  substantially  a  cash  basis. 
Most  houses  were  accustomed  to  dis- 
count their  bills,  and  many  of  the  old 
mercantile  houses  had  large  resources 
outside  of  the  funds  invested  in  their 
business.  The  principle  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  was  to  pay  as  he  went.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  community  finding 
itself  now  with  little  or  no  indebtedness 
to  New  York  or  other  Eastern  cities. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1906,  was  practically  without 
debt.  It  had  authorized  $17,000,000  of 
city  bonds,  had  sold  $5,000,000  of  these 
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and  had  the  cash  in  its  treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  accept  the 
$12,000,000  of  unsold  bonds  as  security 
for  public  deposits.  The  proceeds  from 
the  city  treasury,  will  give  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  over  $20,000,000  with 
which  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  municipal  improvements  de- 
stroyed. While  this  money  is  being  ex- 
pended the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  will  take  steps  to  authorize 
a  further  issue  of  at  least  $40,000,000  of 
bonds  to  be  used  for  municipal  purposes. 

The  water-front  of  San  Francisco  was 
saved,  likewise  the  homes  of  300,000  of 
our  people.  The  city  is  handling  the 
commerce  of  the  port  as  if  no  calamity 
had  occurred.  The  tonnage  of  the  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco  will  show  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  decrease  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1906. 

The  earthquake  caused  comparatively 
little  loss.  The  great  destruction  was 
caused  by  the  fire.  Before  the  fire 
ceased  burning,  plans  were  made  for  hun- 
clreds  of  temporary  structures.  Within 
six  weeks  after  the  fire  every  banking 
institution  in  San  Francisco  was  doing 
business  as  formerly.  Most  of  the  banks 
immediately  built  temporary  structures 
over  their  vaults.  The  large  mercantile 
houses  began  doing  business  from  private 
residences.  An  army  of  20,000  laborers, 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  began  work. 
Several  thousand  structures  have  already 
been  erected.  Labor  is  in  great  demand. 
Carpenters  are  paid  $4  and  $5  per  day; 
bricklayers  $6,  $7  and  $8  per  day.  Com- 
mon laborers  for  removing  debris  are 
paid  $2.50  per  day.  San  Francisco  is 
sadly  in  need  of  common  labor,  carpen- 
ters and  bricklayers.  The  only  classes 
that  find  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment at  present  are  clerks,  salesmen, 
professional  men  and  in  general  those 
unaccustomed  to  manual  labor.  The 
clerks  and  salesmen  will  rapidly  be  given 
places  as  the  mercantile  houses  more 
fully  re-establish  themselves. 

The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  had  in- 
surance to  the  amount  of  $208,000,000. 
The  strong  insurance  companies  have  al- 


ready begun  to  settle  their  claims.  The 
weaker  companies  are  securing  time  on 
various  pretexts.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  some  litigation.  The  people  of 
San  Francisco  will  collect  at  least  $150,- 
000,000  from  the  insurance  companies. 
Of  this  amount  $100,000,000  will  prob- 
ably be  paid  within  the  next  six  months. 
This  money  will  all  be  required  in  time 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  A  great 
deal  of  it  will  find  its  way  to  New  York 
this  fall,  where  it  will  be  temporarily 
used  in  the  purchase  of  readily  convert- 
ible bonds  or  in  short-time  loans.  Since 
May  11,  1906,  $21,734,000  has  been 
transferred  through  the  sub-treasury 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  This 
represents  for  the  most  part  money 
which  the  San  Francisco  banks  had  trans- 
ferred from  their  New  York  correspond- 
ents to  San  Francisco  after  the  calamity. 

A  factor  of  great  importance  is  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in 
their  city.  This  is  felt  by  all  classes. 
When  the  fire  occurred,  the  community 
as  a  unit  believed  in  the  restoration  of 
the  city.  This  idea  was  so  potent  that 
when  the  banks  opened,  the  deposits  in 
many  banks  exceeded  the  withdrawals. 
The  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  with- 
drew only  such  money  as  they  absolutely 
required  for  pressing  wants. 

The  main  fact  is  that  San  Francisco 
has  already  resumed  business.  Today 
she  is  doing  the  work  that  destiny  in- 
tended her  Jto  do;  she  is  handling  a  large 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  and 
is  directing  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  empire  of  California. 


In  the  words  of  these  men  speaks  the 
s/ririt  of  the  New  San  Francisco — and  the 
old.  The  debonair,  optimistic,  self -suffi- 
cient spirit  of  the  old — the  courageous, 
hopeful,  chastened  spirit  of  the  new, 
merging  into  a  force  that  could  conquer 
worlds;  fearless,  heroic,  invincible,  in- 
domitable ! 


BY    D.     E.     BROD1E,     Secretary     BritUh    South     Africa     Company 


THE  various  stages  by  which  Rhode- 
sia has  emerged  from  barbarity  to 
civilization  during  the  short  per- 
iod of  its  occupation  since  1890,  would 
be  sufficient  to  fill  many  pages  of  this 
magazine.  The  most  sanguine  prophets, 
however  confident  in  the  assurances  of 
their  leader,  Cecil  Rhodes,  through  whose 
foresight  and  persistence  this  great  prov- 
ince was  acquired  for  the  British  Em- 
pire, could  hardly  have  hoped  for  greater 
rapidity  in  the  country's  development 
than  that  which,  in  spite  of  numerous 
obstacles,  has  been  achieved. 

It  will  be  enough,  however,  to  mention 
some  of  the  signs  of  commercial  improve- 
ment and  development  as  we  find  them 
to-day,  and  leave  to  the  imagination  of 
our  readers  the  enterprise  and  confidence 
of  the  settlers  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption  which  has  led  to  such  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  gold  mining  industry,  which  at 
present  is  the  most  important,  furnishes 
us  with  some  interesting  figures.  From 
1890  to  August,  1898,  the  output  of  gold, 
chiefly  won  from  pannings  by  prospectors, 
amounted  to  6,533  ounces.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  the  first  crushing  began,  and 
in  the  four  months  to  the  end  of  that 
year  16,378  ounces  was  declared.  In 
1899  the  year's  output  was  56,742 
ounces,  and  the  output  has  steadily  in- 
creased to  407,050  ounces  in  1905.  In 
March,  this  year,  a  new  monthly  record 
of  nearly  45,000  ounces  was  obtained, 
and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the 
year's  output  for  1906  will  be  well  over 
half  a  million  ounces. 

Besides  gold,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver,  lead  and  coal  is  declared  each 
month,  and  1161  carats  of  diamonds  were 
declared  for  the  first  time  last  March. 

There  are  now  nearly  2,000  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  country  which  tap  all 
the  principal  districts  and  centers,  con- 
necting Cape  Town  with  the  Portuguese 


port  of  Beira,  and  extending  from  Bula- 
wayo  to  the  north  to  a  distance  of  500 
miles.  This  Northern  Extension  is  be- 
ing pushed  on,  and  will  be  open  to  the 
Broken  Hill  mine  374  miles  north  of 
the  Zambesi  river  this  year,  when  quan- 
tities of  high  grade  zinc  and  lead  ore, 
now  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  rail- 
way, will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
traffic,  whilst  later  on  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  tap  the  rich  copper  fields 
to  the  northwest. 

The  Victoria  Falls  below  which  the 
railway  crosses  the  Zambesi  river,  are 
already  becoming  well  known  to  tour- 
ists who  are  anxious  to  see  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  magnificent  work  of 
nature  which  has  so  far  been  discovered 
on  earth.  Surrounded  by  luxuriant  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  under  a  canopy  of  richest 
turquoise  blue,  this  gigantic  cataract 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  extent 
hurls  itself  into  an  abyss  400  feet  deep, 
whilst  the  rainbow  effects  of  sun  and 
rain — the  condensed  spray  from  the  fall 
—are  beyond  any  description,  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed. 

Without  detracting  from  the  beauty 
of  the  Victoria  Falls  or  their  surround- 
ings, some  of  the  enormous  horse-power 
now  running  to  waste  will  shortly  be 
utilized  for  commercial  purposes,  and  a 
proposal,  the  largest  of  its  kind  yet  con- 
templated, is  now  well  on  its  way  to- 
wards realization. 

Turning  to  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  the  country,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  they  are  legion.  Tobacco  growing 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  industries  of  Rhodesia.  Bright 
leaf  of  the  Carolina  types,  Turkish, 
cigar  and  pipe  leaf,  have  all  been  pro- 
duced in  different  districts  of  the  coun- 
try with  success.  The  Turkish  leaf  is 
perhaps  the  most  profitable  at  present, 
and  cigarettes  made  from  this  tobacco 
find  a  ready  sale  in  London  and  Canada, 


Victoria  Falls. 


American   Cotton:     Three  days  after  being  picked   near   Bamboo   Creek. 
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as  well  as  in  South  Africa,  and  are  pro- 
nounced by  tobacco  experts  and  smokers 
alike  to  be  excellent.  The  duty  of  two 
cents  a  pound  on  raw  tobacco  imported 
into  South  Africa  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Ehodesian  farmers,  who  thus  have 
a  large  market  at  their  door,  apart  from 
the  export  trade. 

Cotton  grows  wild  in  many  districts 
of  Rhodesia,  and  will  in  time  form  one 
of  its  chief  exports.  A  fair  quantity  late- 
ly sent  to  Liverpool  from  Northern  Rho- 
desia realized  8d  to  Sy2d  a  pound,  and 
the  natives  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  acquainted  with  its  cultivation,  and 
are  prepared  to  grow  it  for  sale. 

Fruits  both  European  and  tropical  of 
endless  varieties,  grow  abundantly,  the 
ground  nut  and  the  castor  oil  bean  are 
practically  indigenous,  and  are  now  be- 
ing cultivated,  numerous  valuable  fibre 
bearing  plants  exist  in  profusion  all  over 
the  country,  and  rubber  of  commercial 
value  grows  wild  in  many  localities.  The 
country  also  produces  cereals  of  all  kinds, 
including  maize,  the  staple  crop  of  South 
Africa. 

There  is  seldom  as  much  as  two  de- 
grees of  frost,  and  this  only  in  the  low- 
lying  and  exposed  places,  and  only  in 
the  early  morning  and  evening.  The 
winter  climate  is  delightful,  and  the  sum- 
mer is  never  oppressively  hot.  Several 
people  who  have  found  the  Canadian  win- 
ter too  severe  are  turning  their  attention 
to  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  is  the  finest  stock  raising 
country  in  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country  sheep  thrive 
and  yield  good  wool.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Rhodesian  wool  fetched  lid  a  pound  on 
the  London  Wool  Exchange.  It  is  not 
possible  in  a  short  article  of  this  kind 
to  deal  with  the  great  prospects  of  the 
country  from  a  settler's  point  of  view, 
but  it  might  be  said  before  closing  that 
the  country  affords  splendid  chances  of 
success  for  the  man  with  a  little  capital 
and  grit.  The  climate  is  most  delight- 
ful, the  society  is  congenial,  and  if  a 
i n ;in  is  prepared  to  work,  he  will  soon 
bless  the  day  he  became  a  Rhodesian. 


N  its  dreams,  man's  ambition 
embraces  vast  limits,  but  it  is 
rarely  given  us  to  achieve  great 
things,  and  even  then,  a  quick 
and  sure  success  always  rests 
on  a  groundwork  of  patient  pre- 
paration. 

Fidelity  in  small  things  is  at 
the  base  of  every  great  achieve- 
ment. We  too  often  forget  this, 
and  yet  no  truth  needs  more  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  particularly  in 
the  troubled  eras  of  history  and 
in  the  crisis  of  individual  life. 
In  shipwreck  a  splintered  beam,  an  oar,  any 
scrap  of  wreckage  saves  us.    On  the  tumbled 
waves  of  life,  when  everything  seems  shat- 
tered to  fragments,  let  us  not  forget  that  a 
single  one  of  these  poor  bits  may  become  our 
plank  of  safety.    To  despise  the  remnants  is 
demoralization. 

You  are  a  ruined  man,  or  you  are  stricken 
by  a  great  bereavement,  or  again,  you  see  the 
fruit  of  toilsome  years  perish  before  your  eyes. 
You  cannot  rebuild  your  fortune,  raise  the 
dead,  recover  your  lost  toil,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  inevitable,  your  arms  drop.  This  is  par- 
donable, and  how  easy  to  understand !  But 
it  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  To  fold  one's 
hands  and  let  things  take  their  course,  is  to 


:ransform  one  evil  into  worse. 
You  who  think  you  have  nothing 
left  to  lose,  will  by  that  very 
thought  lose  what  you  have. 
Gather  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
main to  you,  and  keep  them  with 
scrupulous  care.  In  good  time 
this  little  that  is  yours  will  be  your 
consolation.  The  effort  made  will 
come  to  your  relief,  as  the  effort 
missed  will  turn  against  you.  If 
nothing  but  a  branch  is  left  for  you 
to  cling  to, cling  to  that  branch ;  and  if  you  stand  alone 
in  defense  of  a  losing  cause,  do  not  throw  down 
your  arms  to  join  the  rout.  After  the  deluge  a  few 
survivors  re-peopled  the  earth.  The  future  some- 
times rests  in  a  single  life  as  truly  as  life  sometimes 
hangs  by  a  thread.  For  strength,  go  to  history  and 
nature.  From  the  long  travail  of  both  you  will 
learn  that  failure  and  fortune  alike  may  come  from 
the  slightest  cause,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  neglect 
detail,  and,  above  all,  that  we  must  know  how  to 
wait  and  to  begin  again. 

—Chas.  Wagner's  "Simple  Life." 
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By     V.     D.     Hyde 


Baker,  the  messenger. 


Cheyenne  Special  slowly  hissed 
the  time  away  while  a  group  of 
cowboys  chewed  alfalfa  and 
swapped  stories  with  the  conductor  and 
engineer,  and  the  fireman,  a  lump  of 
dirty  waste  in  hand,  gossiped  with  the 
express  messenger  a  few  yards  down  the 
track.  The  messenger,  a  chunky  fellow, 
blinked  over  his  pipe,  as  he  sat  in  the 
doorway  of  his  car  hanging  his  legs  down 
till  his  feet  rested  on  a  big  box,  watching 
the  station  master  piling  up  various  bits 
of  "outbound"  by  the  track,  to  be  pres- 
ently tossed  up  to  him  and  languidly 
thrown  into  the  car  for  future  adjust- 
ment. 

Just  as  a  solitary  trunk  was,  with  a 
mighty  boost,  and  crash,  landed  in  the 
middle  of  the  car,  and  the  messenger, 
with  a  regretful  grunt,  was  lumbering  to 


his  feet  to  arrange  the  stuff,  the  fire- 
man called  out:  "Hi,  there,1  Bake; 
here's  something  worth  while." 

The  messenger  was  wide  awake  in  an 
instant,  and  at  the  door  of  the  car  to 
receive  from  the  fireman  the  leash  to 
which  were  attached  three  fine  stag- 
hounds,  while  back  of  them  stood  a  very 
young  man  wearing  an  unusually  large 
sombrero  ornamented  with  a  fine  silver 
band. 

"Here's  Mr.  Baker,  the  gentleman'll 
have  charge  of  the  dogs,  sir,"  said  the 
tin-man,  deferentially,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive hand-sweep  from  the  youth  to  the 
messenger,  and  an  intelligently  anxious 
glance  into  the  face  of  the  latter,  recol- 
lecting the  tip  that  usually  follows  such 
a  consignment. 

The  youth  nodded,  swept  the  sweat  of 
a  rapid  walk  from  his  brow,  and  stepping 
up  to  the  door,  with  a  deft  dive  at  the 
hounds  in  turn  lightly  started  each  on  a 
leap  into  the  car,  with  a  friendly,  "In  you 
go,  Jerry,  and  Merry  and  Terry."  Then 
he  thrust  deep  into  his  buckskins  and 
drew  out  a  handful  of  silver  which  he 
clinkingly  handed  to  the  messenger. 
"Just  give  your  eye  to  'em.  Pop's  in 
the  car,"  he  said,  and  was  off. 

"'Pop'  is  old  Kathbun,  the  million- 
aire from  down  Denver,"  observed  the 
fireman,  with  an  anxious  following  of 
the  messenger's  hand  as  it  went  down  in- 
to the  trouser's  pocket.  "He's  in  a  devil 
of  a  hurry  to  get  to  Holdredge.  Hadn't 
all  his  baggage.  Left  the  dogs  behind. 
That's  his  son  came  tearing  down  with 
'em.  He'd  raised  hell  if  he  hadn't  'em." 

The  messenger  did  not  respond,  as, 
with  one  hand  he  tethered  the  dogs  down 
at  the  end  of  the  car,  his  back  to  the  fire- 
man, who  leaned  his  arms  on  the  car- 
door  threshold. 

"  He  was  a-goin'  to  give  them  to 
Jeffs,"  continued  the  fireman,  "an'  I 
tol'  him  you'd  take  good  care  of  them. 
Didn't  see  why  you  shouldn't  get  the  tip. 
Conductor  gets  more  salary.  'Sides,  Tie 
wouldn't  have  none  o'  the  trouble." 

"Ketch!"  said  the  messenger,  briefly 
and  rather  crossly,  as  he  withdrew  the 
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other  hand  with  a  good-sized  silver  piece* 
in  it,  and  tossed  it  to  the  fireman,  adding, 
"  Lend  a  hand,  Billy." 

Billy  jumned  into  the  car,  and  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  they  had  the  stuff  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  leave  most  of  the  middle 
of  the  car  clear,  the  trunk  for  the  mes- 
senger to  lounge  on  at  the  door,  and  a 
bucket  of  water  and  bundle  of  alfalfa  un- 
der the  noses  of  the  hounds,  who  imme- 
diately went  at  the  drink  with  a  will  af- 
ter their  long  run. 

"Old  Rathbun's  about  that  crazy  to 
get  to  Holdredge  that  he's  been  to  the 
ingineer  a  dozen  times  a'ready  to  ast 
when  we  start,  though  he  knows  well 
enough  our  time,"  gossiped  the  fireman. 
"Offered  to  pay  Jeffs  if  he'd  start  ahead 
o'  time.  There's  his  nibs  again.  Guess 
he's  got  business  with  you.  Six  minutes 
to  start  anyway.  So  long."  He  jumped 
from  the  car,  touched  his  hat  to  the 
sombrero,  and  moved  off  toward  the 
group  at  the  head  of  the  engine,  while 
the  youth,  who  appeared  to  start  up  from 
under  the  car,  seated  himself  on  the 
threshold  and  leaned  over  confidentially. 

"Generally  make  good  time  to  Hoi- 
dredge?"  he  inquired,  pleasantly. 

"So  so,"  laconically.  Baker  took  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  gazed  out  at 
the  horizon.  The  dogs  pulled  the 
length  of  their  tether,  and  laid  their 
great  shaggy  bodies  as  near  the  youth  as 
possible.  The  messenger  waited.  Tin- 
youth  looked  at  the  dogs  and  reflected. 

"  Five  minutes  to  start,"  suggested 
Baker,  replacing  his  pipe. 

The  youth  shook  himself  together  anx- 
iously. "  Spose  it  wouldn't  be  noticed 
much  if  you  were  a  little  late,  eh? 
Couldn't  you  just  manage  it — get  caught 
in  a  storm — break  something — any  old 
thing,  so  you  don't  get  in  on  time?  Can't 
matter  much.  Don't  carry  any  passen- 
s.  Only  Pop  and  two  dagoes  to-day." 

"Conductor's  chap  to  'proach  with 
that,"  briefly.  But  there  was  a  sinister 
twinkle  in  the  messenger's  eye. 

"  How — with  that  gang  around  him  ? 
And  Pop  bolting  up  every  minute  to 
bribe  him  to  start?" 

"  Sure,  Mike !"  sympathetically. 

"  Say,  it's — it's  important.  Truth  is, 
my  sister's  going  to  get  married  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  Pop  swears  to  stop  it. 
No  objection,  only  chap's  a  hard-work- 


ing, poor  devil,"  craftily.  "  He's  a  brick, 
though,  and  Sis  will  have  him.  I've 
fixed  the  telegrapher,  so  Pop's  message  to 
license  clerk — she's  only  .  seventeen— 
won't  get  through  quite  on  time.  But 
here  he  goes,  and  he  always  is  on  time. 
Say — ur — can't  you  manage?  You  mar- 
ried—urn? Got  a  girl?" 

Baker  made  a  motion  with  his  head 
which  might  be  taken  for  anything  in 
the  line  of  concurrence  and  sympathy. 

"  Say,  can't  you  fix  the  conductor  ? 
Say,  it's  the  right  thing,  and  all's  fail- 
in  love  and  war,  and — ur — here,  drink 
to  the  health  of  Sis  and  Tom — takes 
place  at  8  a:  m.  to-morrow — more  if  suc- 
cessful." 

With  a  wink  he  extended  a  nice  green 
bill,  on  which  a  five  and  a  nought  at  once 
caught  Baker's  sharp  eye.  The  latter 
took  it,  rapidly  calculating  the  proper 
percentage  of  division  between  four  con- 
spirators not  equally  active  in  the  plot, 
folded  it  deliberately,  and  placing  it  in 
his  jumper  pocket,  at  last  replied: 

"I  think  I  can  manage  it,  Mr.  Rath- 
bun;  yes,  'Im  sure  I  can.  There's  the 
whistle.  You  won't  mind  how  I  do  it, 
and  you'll  bear  me  out,  or  bail  me  out?" 
with  a  wink. 

"Will  I?"  cried  the  youth,  as  he 
blithely  swung  down  from  the  car,  and 
tossed  up  his  sombrero,  with  a  pirou- 
ette. *  Toot-toot !"  went  the  whistle ;  a 
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Young   Rathbun. 

long  hiss,  and  the  Cheyenne  Special 
slowly  drew  out  from  the  station  on  time, 
got  up  steam  and  rolled  over  the  prairie 
at  its  usual  leisurely  rate  of  speed. 

It  was  about  two  hours  later  that  Jeffs, 
the  conductor,  came  leisurely  back  to  the 
baggage  car  with  a  sly  smile  and  a  trust- 
ful, seeking  look,  which  rested  on  the 
trio  of  hounds.  They  were  sprawled  as 
near  to  one  of  the  wide-open  doors  of 
the  car  as  possible  on  the  bundle  of  al- 
falfa, gazing  wistfully  out  over  the  flit- 
ting prairie,  glitteringly  alight  save  for 
the  occasional  shadow  from  a  passing 
cloud.  Their  mouths  were  wide  open, 
for  the  air  was  as  close  as  midsummer  in 
a  high  altitude  can  make  it.  The  con- 
ductor turned  a  meaning  glance  on 
Baker,  who  sat  on  the  trunk,  chewing  a 
sprig  of  alfalfa  and  intently  regarding 
the  animals. 

"Hot  enough?" 

The  only  reply  was  a  shrug  of  Baker's 
near  shoulder. 

"  You  got  peace,  anyhow.  We  are  pes- 
tered every  few  minutes  by  old  Rathbun 
to  make  time.  Wants  to  get  to  Hoi- 
dredge  by  six.  I  told  him  we  wan't  due 
till  eight.  Couldn't  do  better  'thout  or- 


ders. Wants  to  put  back  to  Cheyenne  for 
orders.  Told  him  telegrapher  was  gone 
on  a  picnic.  Said,  <  Hell !'  's  if  he  meant 
it." 

Baker  nodded  abstractedly. 

"Say,  see  the  c'yotes?" 

No  interest  from  Baker. 

"  There's  a  pack  out  there— least  fifty. 
There's  a  bounty  out  here — dollar  a  head. 
They're  damned  pesky  on  the  range." 

No  interest  from  Baker. 

"  Say,"  he  came  a  little  nearer  to  the 
messenger,  and  unconsciously  dropped 
his  voice :  "  D'ye  ever  see  a  c'yote  Irant  ? 
Say,  Bake,"  looking  at  the  great  animals 
at  his  feet,  "if  they  should  escape  like, 
we'll  have  to  stop  till  they're  recovered. 
They're  valuable  critters." 

Baker  showed  interest.  His  eyes  glint- 
ed, his  breath  came  short.  Otherwise  he 
gave  no  sign  of  emotion  over  the  sudden 
solution  of  the  conundrum  that  had  occu- 
pied his  mind  since  they  had  pulled  out 
from  Cheyenne.  "Does  old  Rathbun 
know  the  dogs  is  here?" 

"Guess  not.  He  was  on  the  other  side 
o'  the  car  when  they  came  aboard." 

"What'll  he  say  at  delay?" 

"  What  kin  he  say  at  a  accident  ?  Same 
old  run,  day  after  day,  on  the  Cheyenne 
branch.  First  chance  in  two  months  for 
any  fun,"  grumblingly. 

"Better  be  train  accident." 

"  Sure !  yep !  There's  the  leader  now 
— must  be  fiftv  years  old.  Give  a  month's 
salary  to  ketch  him."  And  as  he  admir- 
ingly watched  the  pack,  not  more  than 
a  good  stone's  throw  from  the  train,  nos- 
ing about  the  prairie  dog  holes  unsus- 
piciously, he  gently  pulled  a  cord  over- 
head, and  the  train  slightly  slackened  its 
speed. 

"  How  much  ?"  queried  Baker,  as  he 
began  to  loosen  the  hounds'  tether,  and 
they,  knowing  something  was  up,  arose 
to  their  feet. 

Suddenly,  on  the  still,  hot  air,  came 
the  short,  sharp  yelps  of  the  coyotes  as, 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  shot,  but  appar- 
entlv  without  cause,  they  all  stood  at  at- 
tention and  began  to  form  in  battle  array 
— a  big  circle,  tails  in,  noses  out.  The 
hounds,  in  supreme  bliss,  opened  their 
mouths  wider  and  squeezed  their  eyes 
shut:  then  opening  their  eyes  wide  and 
shuttinor  their  mouths,  thev  shook  their 
lithe  forms,  erected  their  ears,  and  ex- 
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tended  their  tails,  while  the  skin  of  their 
bodies  quivered  longingly. 

"As  much  as  forty  dollars/'  drawled 
Jeffs.  "  Salaries  isn't  high  on  the  Chey- 
enne trail."  He  slipped  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  gazed  out  dreamily  at  the 
suspicious  coyotes.  The  hounds  whim- 
pered. 

"What  d'ye  stay  for,  then?  They're 
a  little  better  in  Denver,"  quoth  Baker, 
carelessly  dropping  the  leash  after  un- 
tying it,  as  he  reached  up  to  adjust  some- 
thing in  the  box  where  small  train  tools 
were  kept. 

The  hounds  glanced  about  them,  then 
out  at  the  now  silent  pack  of  coyotes, 
then  plaintively  up  at  Baker.  Baker  was 
busy.  The  train  wasn't  too  fast  for  a 
man  to  jump.  There  was  a  rustle  and  a 
scraping,  a  scramble  and  a  spattering,  as 
of  something  heavily  alighting  on  sand 
and  pebbles;  and  the  hounds  were  gone 
with  a  splendid,  deep-throated  bay,  sec- 
onded by  a  startled  yelping  from  the  pack 
now  for  the  first  time  seeing  its  enemy. 
Then  there  was  silence. 

"  Nearest  horses  at  Curry's  ranch," 
murmured  Jeffs,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether, his  gaze  glued  to  the  pack  and 
the  pursuers,  as  he  went  to  the  platform 
and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  car  to 
walk  to  the  engine.  It  wasn't  politic  to 
walk  through  the  passenger  car,  where 
already  the  Italians  and  Mr.  Rathbun 
were  excitedly  grouped  at  the  window. 

By  the  time  the  train  came  to  a  stand- 
still, the  coyotes,,  with  the  hounds  in  their 
wake,  were  simply  specks  on  the  horizon, 
and  Baker  was  striding  distractedly 
alongside  of  his  car,  his  wide  eyes  on  the 
distance.  As  he  passed  tinder  the  pas- 
senger window,  Mr.  Rathbun  cried: 
"  Whose  hounds  are  those  ?  Did  you 
have  them  in  the  baggage  car?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Baker,  regretfully. 

"  Who  shipped  them  ?  Are  they  mine  ? 
I  intended  to  bring  a  leash  and  forgot?" 

"A  young  feller  in  a  sombrero  with  a 
silver  band — 

"That's  Bub— my  dogs.  Say,  d'ye 
know  what  those  dogs  will  cost  the  ex- 
press company?"  grimly. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  replied  Baker,  calmly. 
"  It'll  be  me'll  pay  the  damage,  if  they 
ain't  recovered." 

"  Twelve  hundred  dollars,"  screamed 
iln  old  gentleman,  as  he  danced  out  of 


the  car.  "And  I  tell  you  I  can't  wait  to 
catch  them.  How'd  they  get  loose?  Go 
on,  I  say.  I  must  get  to  Holdredge  by 
morning." 

"  Somethin'  happened  to  train  runnin 
gear,  and  they  jolted  loose,  I  guess.  An' 
they  jest  naturally  couldn't  stand  the 
sight  of  the  coyotes.  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done."  And  Baker  hurried  on  to  the 
head  of  the  train,  where  the  rest  of  the 
crew  was  grouped,  while  Rathbun  danced 
excitedly  on  the  sands,  alternately  swear- 
ing at  the  men  as  being  in  a  conspiracy, 
offering  rewards  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hounds,  and  prizes  to  reach  Holdredge  by 
morning. 

The  crew  held  a  grave  colloquy,  which 
lasted  some  minutes,  when  they  were 
joined  by  the  irate  Rathbun.  'He  was 
told  that  a  bolt  had  been  lost  which 
might  require  walking  to  Sterling  to  re- 
place. The  only  consolation  he  got  for 
the  fit  of  wrath  that  then  assailed  him 
was  that  they  might  have  to  stay  where 
they  were  all  night,  if  Billy  had  to  go  to 
Sterling;  but  at  any  rate  he'd  get  his 
dogs  all  right. 

The  old  gentleman  almost  screamed 
with  rage.  Then,  with  a  choky  voice,  ho 
said :  "  Say,  see  here,  my  men,  if  money 
isn't  any  consideration  to  you,  if  you  are 
all  millionaires,"  bitterly,  "maybe  you'1! 
think  of  something  to  help  a  father  whoso 
willful  daughter  has  run  off  to  marry 
the  worst  scallywag  in  Holdredge.  Maybe 
some  day  you'll  be  in  my  fix."  There 


Admiringly    watched    the   pack. 


OVEBLAND  MONTHLY. 


was  a  suspicion  of  moisture  in  the  old 
gentleman's  eyes,  as  he  fixed  his  mourn- 
ful gaze  on  Baker,  the  only  bachelor  in 
the  group,  who  therefore  felt  relatively 
uncomfortable,  as  unrighteously  posing, 
however  innocently,  as  the  father  of  one 
of  the  impressionable  sex.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Baker,  not  a  man  in  the  crew 
but  was  nearer  the  lover  than  the  father 
period.  Indeed,  Billy  at  once  hardened, 
as  he  turned  his  gaze  out  toward  the  hori- 
zon. Somewhere  over  there  was  a  big 
ranch  and  a  loving  girl,  and  an  obdurate 
father,  who  had  contrived  to  get  tangled 
up  in  his  destiny,  to  his  undoing. 

"  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of,  sir," 
said  Baker,  sympathetically,  "  is  to  walk 
along  with  us  over  to  Curry's  ranch  and 
git  a  horse.  You  can  ride  to  Sterling 


They  all  said  they  were  sorry.  And 
they  sighed.  But  the  glint  in  their  eyes 
and  a  certain  catch  in  the  sigh,  were  not 
particularly  expressive  of  sorrow.  And 
they  all  looked  in  the  direction  the  pack 
had  disappeared. 

"Well,  I  must  be  movin'  if  I  want  to 
save  payin'  that  twelve  hundred  dollars 
that  I  haven't  got  and  never  had,"  ob- 
served Baker,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  settling  his  cap  on 
his  head  as  if  he  expected  to  encounter 
any  number  of  breezes.  "Comin'  along, 
Kearns?" 

"  Don't  care  'f  I  do.  Billy  here  won't 
go  to  no  ranch  since  Beck's  held  a  shot- 
gun at  him,"  humorously.  "  So  I  guess 
he'll  stay  and  hold  the  ingine  down.  Jeffs, 
I  guess  you'll  come?"  The  conductor 


"  Here,  drink  to  the  health  of  Sis  and  Tom.' 


and  catch  the  accommodation  down  to 
Brush,  and  the  U.  P.  from  there  to  Hoi- 
dredge  —  if  you've  luck.  It'll  put  you  in- 
to Holdredge  about  -  " 

"  To-morrow  night  —  g'lang,  you're 
jollying  the  gentleman,"  growled  Jeffs. 
"  We  kin  do  better'n  that  ourselves." 

Bathbun  ground  his  teeth.  "You 
must  know  something  —  you  men  !" 

The  crew  shook  their     heads. 


see,  sir,"  volunteered  Jeffs,  "this 


You 
here 


branch  isn't  must  use,  only  to  hold  onto 
the  franchise.  Only  make  three  trips  to 
Cheyenne  in  a  week  ;  and  if  any  thin'  hap- 
pens, no  provision  for  repairin'  nearer'n 
hundred  and  six  miles,  ten  of  it  by  foot 
to  the  nearest  ranch.  Sorry  !" 


grinned.     "You,  Mr.  Rathbun?" 

The  passenger  took  a  step  forward, 
hesitated,  then,  with  a  muttered  explo- 
sion that  sounded  decidedly  profane, 
turned  on  his  heel  and  sought  the  shelter 
of  the  car  from  the  hot  sun. 

The  others  started  off  toward  the 
Curry  ranch,  breaking:  into  the  loping 
walk  of  the  Western  ranchman  when  they 
were  well  away  from  the  track.  The 
hounds  and  their  quarry  were  long  ago  out 
of  sight,  "goin'  due  south  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  if  they  don't  stop  over  in  Den- 
ver," Baker  observed  gloomily. 

"  Swim,  Baker  ?"  Jeffs  inauired. 

The  messenger  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  they'll  sure  get  awav  from  you. 
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.Maybe  cross  to  Panama.  But  you  kin 
get  there  by  railroad,  can't  you?"  Jeffs 
finished  in  a  shout  of  laughter. 

But  they  seemed  to  have  other  food  for 
amusement;  for  every  now  and  again  one 
would  break  out  into  a  shout  of  mirth 
brought  to  a  sudden  period  by  a  thump 
on  the  back  from  Baker,  and  an  admoni- 
tion that  they  were  not  out  of  sight  of  the 
cars  yet,  "no,  nor  hearin',  neither,"  in 
that  hot,  solemn  air. 

It  was  four  o'clock  before,  turning  a 
spur  of  the  mountain,  they  reached  the 
Curry  ranch,  where,  after  a  brief  expla- 
nation, they  obtained  three  horses  and  set 
out  on  a  smart  gallop  over  the  mesa  on 
the  track  of  the  pack,  taking  a  good  bird 
dog  and  a  Curry  hopeful  with  them.  In 
about  an  hour  they  came  up  with  an 
abandoned  camp  under  some  trees  by  a 
little  brook  in  the  side  of  the  canyon. 
Here  were  the  hounds — one,  full  of  good 
mountain  water  and  venison,  already  fast 
asleep;  the  two  others  still  lazily  nib- 
bling some  bones.  What  execution  they 
had  done  to  the  pack  was  not  evident,  but 
they  seemed  nothing  loth  to  accompany 
Baker  back,  though  their  leash  was  in 
shreds.  They  trotted  amiably  after  the 
group  of  horses  f  though  the  Curry  hope- 
ful had  to  lift  the  bird  dog  to  his  saddle, 
the  hounds  presently  disagreeing  with 
him  as  to  some  technical  point  in  coyote 
hunting,  doubtless,)  to  the  ranch,  where 
was  a  small  blacksmith  shop.  There  went 
the  engineer,  while  the  others  secured 
lunch  for  the  party,  to  be  eaten  en  route 
out  of  courtesy  for  Mj.  Rathbun,  who 
now  seemed  to  inspire  their  pity. 

Shouts  of  laughter  came  from  the 
smithy,  and  Reams  had  to  be  called  sev- 
eral times  before  the  party  set  off  again 
for  the  train,  all  eating  voraciously,  and 
the  Curry  hopeful  entertaining  with  songs 
and  jokes,  for  the  sun  was  slanting,  and 
it  was  a  bit  cooler.  As  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  track,  Baker  took  out-  his  watch 
and  observed:  "Shucks!  7  p.  m.  We'll 
sure  be  too  late  for  the  wedding.  Get  up 
there." 

There  was  a  shout  of  mirth,  the  hope- 
ful's loudest  of  all.  Evervbody  clucked 
to  his  horse,  and  they  came  up  to  the 
train  on  a  quick  gallop.  Mr.  Rathbun 


looked  out  and  saw  his  hounds  bundled 
into  the  baggage  car,  and  then  drew  in 
again  and  sat  and  sulked  as  he  listened 
to  the  strident  sounds  of  hammering 
iron,  and  the  good-byes  as  the  hopeful  set 
oif  for  the  ranch  with  the  horses.  Billy, 
unsocial  from  disappointed  love,  had 
crawled  into  the  baggage  car  and 
taken  a  long  nap,  and  the  fires  were  prac- 
tically out,  which  required  a  requisition 
on  the  pile  of  ties  at  the  roadside  for  fuel. 
Still,  in  a  marvelously  short  space  of 
time,  all  considered,  the  train  threw  off 
its  lethargy  and  spun  across  the  mesa  in- 
to the  red  sunset,  while  the  conductor  sat 
in  the  baggage  car  and  made  up  his  re- 
port. They  would  only  be  five  hours  late, 
which  was  nothing  in  Western  experi- 
ence. Leading  expresses  came  into  Den- 
ver every  day  as  late  or  later. 

Two  days  later,  as  the  Cheyenne  special 
pulled  in  at  the  usual  8  a.  m.,  and  Baker 
jumped  from  the  baggage  car,  a  silver- 
banded  sombrero  popped  up  from  no- 
where in  particular,  and  a  grinning 
youth  greeted  him  cordially :  "  How's 
Pop?  The  wire  says  the  weddin'  was 
on  time  and  no  relatives  present.  Say, 
I've  been  over  to  Curry's — ha — ha!" 

Baker  faintly  smiled  and  ran  his  fin- 
gen  through  his  hair. 

Sunday  following,  as  he  joined  his  car 
at  Holdredge,  he  handed  each  of  the  crew 
a  package  with  a  brief,  "  Didn't  forgit 
none  of  us."  And  "after  things  were 
going,"  the  conductor  in  the  baggage  car 
with  Baker,  and  Billy  in  the  cab  with 
Kearns,  each  opened  his  package,  and 
found  therein  a  box  tied  with  white  satin 
ribbon  containing  a  big  piece  of  wedding 
cake  and  a  fifty  dollar  gold  piece. 

It  was  a  year  later  that  Baker  ran  into 
Mr.  Rathbun  on  an  entirely  different  run 
down  to  Denver.  Before  he  knew  him, 
the  old  gentleman  shook  his  fist  under 
his  nose,  crying :  "  I  know  you,  and  1 
know  your  plot,  and  the  part  you  made 
my  hounds  play  at  Cheyenne  last  year, 
damn  you!  If  that  scalawag  hadn't 
turned  out  passable,  and  they  hadn'1 
named  the  baby  after  me,  don't  you  think 
you'd  be  up  at  Canyon  City  for  conspir- 
acy or  something!"  But  his  eyes  twin- 
kled, and  ho  eavc  Baker  a  choice  Havana. 


Woman's    club    house,    Butte,    Mont. 


By     Helen     Rtzaenld    Sander. 


THE  news  of  the  terrible  earth- 
quake, supplemented  by  tho 
alarum,  "  San  Francisco  is  burn- 
ing!" beat  through  my  head,  a  pulse  of 
horror.  All  over-wrought  with  excite- 
ment and  grief,  I  fled  to  my  little  sanc- 
tum, and  there  in  the  sweet  silence,  I 
sat  down  and  began  to  write  some  lines. 
Then  it  struck  my  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous— this  making  of  rhymes  when  a  city 
was  threatened  with  destruction  and  a 
multitude  of  people — aye,  and  not 
strangers,  but  u  mine  own  people  "- 
were  homeless  in  the  ruined  streets.  I 
must  help  them  materially.  I  would  go 
and  beg  and  send  my  offering  to  them.  In 
half  an  hour  I  was  out,  formulating 
plans  as  I  walked.  I  would  get  women 
to  join  me,  and  we  would  form  ourselves 
iito  what  I  spontaneouslv  called  a  re- 
lief corps.  From  house  to  house  I  darted, 
interesting  a  worker  here,  stopping  some 


friend  on  the  sidewalk,  hailing  another 
there,  and  urging  all  to  come  and  help 
in  the  name  of  Humanity. 

Before  noon  I  had  a  treasurer  of  abil- 
ity and  enthusiasm;  I  had  visited 
schools,  stores  and  enlisted  other  aid ; 
the  whole  afternoon  I  spent  with  one  of 
my  newly-found  helpers  canvassing  the 
shops.  We  asked  for  anything;  a  nickel 
was  as  welcome  as  a  five  dollar  gold  piece. 
Our  object  was  to  collect  small  contribu- 
tions from  women,  children,  clerks  and 
poor  people  who  might  hesitate  to  give 
their  mite  and  have  it  proclaimed  upon 
the  public  city  list,  when,  perhaps,  John 
Doe's  name,  just  above,  was  coupled  witii 
three  fat  numerals. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  beggars 
feel  who  go  about  soliciting  alms,  and 
that  afternoon  I  found  out.  Nothing 
short  of  devotion  to  San  Francisco  and 
a  compelling  desire  to  do  my  little  to 
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alleviate  the  misery  of  her  children  could 
ever  had  made  me  walk  up  to  strange 
men  and  beg.  As  a  rule  they  were  kind, 
polite  and  generous,  but  one  austere, 
gray-haired  person  waived  us  out  with 
a  frigid  refusal,  and  another  heavy,  ox- 
eyed  boy  said  in  reply  to  our  request: 

"Well,  I  figure  it  out  this  way.  It 
keeps  me  hustlin'  to  earn  my  own  liv- 
ing/' 

We  answered  that  we  wanted  no  un- 
willing pennies,  and  passed  on.  These 
were  the  onlv  two  instances  of  stinginess, 
and  they  were  more  than  off-set  by  three 
examples  of  conspicuous  generosity.  One 
of  these  was  a  little  girl  who  denied  her- 
self her  pocket-money,  and  after  two 
weeks  of  saving  sent  us  fifty  cents  — 
her  all.  The  second  was  a  servant  girl 
who  contributed  four  dollars  out  of  her 
month's  earnings,  besides  having  given 
five  dollars  to  another  fund  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  third  was  the  cashier  in 
one  of  the  big  down-town  stores,  who 
sits,  pale-faced  but  cheerful  at  her  little 
window,  telling  our  change  from  early 
morning  until  night.  She  beckoned  to 
me  as  I  stood  before  the  counter  and 
pressed  into  my  hand  a  silver  dollar. 

"I  wish  it  was  more,"  she  said,  "but 
if  s  all  I  can  spare.  I  sit  here  every  day 
to  support  mvself  and  five  little  child- 
ren." 

"  It  will  buy  ten  loaves  of  bread,"  t 
answered,  and  certainly  it  seemed  a 
greater  sum  to  me  than  the  one  hundred 
dollar  bill  given  by  one  of  the  rich  men 
of  the  town. 

The  kindlv  press  took  up  the  matter 
of  our  labors,  and  the  next  morning 
there  were  notices  of  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps.  I  was 
reading  them  with  a  warm  sense  of 
gratitude  and  a  fraternal  feeling  for  the 
.world  in  general,  as  I  supped  my  coffeo 
and  ate  my  toast  at  the  breakfast  table. 
I  was  interrupted  by  a  strident  female 
voice  at  the  front  door,  inquiring  for  me. 
Some  worthy  soul  who  had  come  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund,  I  said  to  myself,  as 
T  dropped  papers  and  breakfast  and  hur- 
ried into  the  library,  where  she  sat  en- 
llironed  on  an  old  mahogany  davenport, 
upholstered  in  horse-hair,  a  fit  setting 
for  the  very  rigid  and  severe  face  whicn 
confronted  me.  The  commonplaces  of 
an  introduction  over,  she  lowered  her 


voice,  got  me  to  confess  that  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  relief  corps,  then  de 
manded : 

"Do  you  know  that  you  have  taken 
the  name  of  another  organization,  and 
that  name  is  our'n?" 

This,  then,  was  the  drift  of  things.  I 
braced  myself  for  the  fray. 

"I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it/' 
I  answered,  "and  I  care  less." 

The  dragon  glowered,  and  so  did  I. 

"A  committee  will  wait  upon  you," 
she  declared. 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  "but  meantime 
you  go  to  your  committee  and  tell  its 
members  I  think  they  are  engaged  in 
a  very  small  quibble,  and  it  makes  me 
indipnant  that  a  few  women  cannot  be 
permitted  to  work  in  the  cause  of  com- 
mon humanity  without  this  absurd  .  un- 
pleasantness over  a  name." 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  the  papers  have 
come  out  and  said  the  Women's  Relief 
Corps  is  soliciting  for  San  Francisco, 
and  people  might  think  it  was  us." 

That  was  the  last  straw. 

"Madam,"  I  said,  rising,  "go  to  your 
committee  and  tell  them  it  would  be  far 
more  distasteful  to  me  to  be  confused 
with  you  and  yours,  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  for  you  to  be  confused  with  me 
and  mine.  I  will  change  the  name  if 
my  little  association — I  will  go  to  any 
trouble  or  pains  to  avert  such  a  con- 
tingency." 

I  bowed  her  out,  noting  with  satisfac- 
tion that  she  was  flustrated,  and  so  be- 
gan and  ended  the  only  passage-at-arms 
of  the  whole  period  of  our  activity.  The 
one  result  of  the  incident  was  that 
henceforth  we  were  the  Women's  Relief 
Committee. 

When  we  met  together  to  report  what 
had  been  accomplished  and  discuss  future 
plans,  we  were  twenty,  and  each  brought 
the  result  of  her  efforts.  A  heap  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  lay  piled  on  the  desk  of  the 
treasurer.  The  largest  individual  con 
tribution  was  one  hundred  dollars,  the 
smallest  ten  cents;  all  told,  it  surpassed 
my  fondest  hopes.  This  much  done,  we 
were  confronted  with  the  problem  with 
what  to  do  with  the  funds;  whether  to 
send  cash  or  supplies.  We  began  to  hear 
the  actual  want  was  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  that  temporarily  money  was  of 
little  value,  since  there  was  nothing  to 
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buy.  We  were  also  informed  that  men, 
rather  than  women  and  children,  were 
suffering,  so  we  shinned  a  case  of  men's 
underwear,  shirts,  caps,  hats,  socks,  cor- 
duroy trousers  and  even  handkerchief  3. 
Next  followed  a  box  of  hospital  supplies- 
cotton,  gauze,  Castile  soap,  disinfect- 
ants, and  all  of  the  other  articles  men- 
tioned by  the  Red  Cross  bulletin.  Then 
followed  half  a  hundred  hot  water  bottles, 
cases  of  shoes,  women's  and  children's 
wear,  and  every  article  of  warm  clothing 
that  seemed  to  us  to  be  practical. 

Originally,  we  had  no  thought  of 
soliciting  contributions  of  clothing,  but 
they  began  to  pour  in,  or  rather  we  were 
kept  busy  answering  telephone  calls  from 
people  who  were  anxious  to  give,  but 
not  to  deliver,  their  bundles.  This  led 
to  a  new  problem;  we  must  have  a  store 
room  for  such  supplies.  The  Women' ; 
Club  gave  us  quarters  in  its  handsome 
building,  and  fifty  dollars  besides,  an  act 
of  generosity  more  appreciated,  perhaps, 
because  at  that  time  I  was  not  a  member. 

We  received  these  contributions  ever/ 
afternoon,  one  of  the  committee  staying 
at  the  club  house  to  take  charge.  Of 
the  material  sent  most  was  in  excellent 
condition,  much  was  new,  and  a  little 
entirely  worthless.  A  bussel  formed  the 
nucleus  of  one  bundle;  another  con- 
tained a  pair  of  dilapidated,  rib-worn 
corsets,  and  somewhere  we  found  a  cast- 
off  bathing  suit.  These  served  their  pur- 
pose, however, .  for  they  lightened  the 
hard  labor  of  packing  with  many  a 
hearty  laugh. 

As  is  always  the  case,  public  enthu- 
siasm waned  with  the  first  cheering  re- 
ports. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
whole  nation  had  been  heroically  gener- 
ous, and  in  many  instances  individuals 
who  could  not  afford  to  spare  an  extra 
cent  made  the  sacrifices  to  aid  those 
in  whom  they  had  no  interest,  save  that 
all-pervading  human  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  brotherly  love,  which  such  calami- 
ties always  call  to  life.  And  however 
dire  the  misfortune  may  be,  however  far- 
reaching  in  its  destruction,  it  is  surely 
not  without  its  beneficent  influence  upon 
the  nature  of  mankind.  The  gradual  de- 
crease of  voluntarv  contributions  made 
it  necessary  to  find  other  means  of  rais- 
ing money,  for  the  calls  of  want  kept 
coming  from  the  West,  and  our  work- 


was  not  yet  done.  Various  projects  were 
discussed,  and  the  result  was,  we  de- 
cided to  give  a  tea,  the  Womens'  Club 
once  more  coming  to  the  front  and  lend- 
ing the  whole  of  its  house  for  the  occa- 
sion. Columbia  Gardens,  Butte's  pleas- 
ure ground,  sent  a  wagonload  of  flowers, 
which  were  sufficient  to  transform  the 
big  rooms  into  bowers  of  green  and 
bloom;  cakes  by  the  dozen  and  huge 
boxes  of  sandwiches  were  contributed, 
and  singers  and  musicians  offered  their 
services.  At  three  o'clock  of  the  day  set, 
all  was  ready,  and  our  anxious  eyes 
scanned  the  lowering  sky.  At  intervals 
spiteful  little  gusts  of  snow  rattled  on 
the  window  panes,  and  the  wind  whis- 
tled shrilly,  but  the  guests — and  the 
whole  town  was  invited  impartially — be- 
gan to  arrive.  Faster  and  faster  they 
came,  thicker  and  thicker  grew  the 
crowd,  louder  and  louder  the  cheering 
clink  of  coin  striking  the  tray  as  depart- 
ing ones  left  their  token. 

It  was  part  of  my  duty,  as  well  as 
that  of  each  member  of  the  committee,  to 
greet  every  stranger  who  came  within  our 
gate,  and  to  infuse  into  her  heart  such 
enthusiasm  that  she  would  leave  an  ex- 
tra quarter  in  the  "hat,"  as  we  nick- 
named the  monev  tray.  I  noticed  a 
strange,  black-eyed  woman  standing 
apart  and  alone,  so  I  went  over  and  said 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  make  her 
feel  at  home.  She  was  responsive  in  a 
cast-iron,  German-accented  way,  and  she 
said  : 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Kneipenschnitzenheimer. ' 

That  was  not  exactly  the  name,  but  it 
is  near  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  it 
was  almost  my  downfall,  as  I  entangled 
my  tongue  in  its  vowels  and  consonants, 
in  a  vain  and  spluttering  attempt  to  in- 
troduce her. 

"You  haf  not  der  great  musitschen 
here,"  she  said. 

I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  I 
expressed  a  desire  for  him,  and  much 

telephoning  followed  by  MTS.  K , 

and  the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  of 
how  some  marvelous  celebrity,  who  had 
dropped  down  on  Butte  for  a  brief  hour 
of  triumph,  was  coming  to  play.  He  ar- 
rived, finally,  a  long-haired  individual, 
with  an  oily  smile,  and  eyes  that  rolled 
around  in  his  head  like  marbles.  He 
was  piloted  in  by  an  adoring  woman, 
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who  shone  in  reflected  glory,  and  we 
lined  up  and  met  him,  I,  for  one,  won- 
dering what  it  was  all  about.  Then  the 
treasurer,  energetic,  busy  little  soul  that 
she  was,  asked  him  to  play,  and  he 
spread  out  his  long  hands,  palm  down- 
ward, and  shook  his  flowing  locks.  He 
could  not  possibly  play,  he  said.  Some 
begged,  but  the  imperturbable  Great 
One  said,  "No."  A  flustrated  lady 
rushed  up  to  me  and  said : 

"  You  coax  him." 

But  I  answered  no  as  energetically  as 
the  Great  One  himself,  and  so  he  ate  his 
cake,  drank  his  tea  and  went  his  way, 
let  us  trust,  rejoicing.  The  simpler 
music  of  willing  hands  and  blithe  voices 
was  sweeter  to  me  than  his  could  have 
been,  and  no  one  missed  his  note  from 
the  volume  of  harmony  that  pulsed 
through  the  crowded  hall  during  the 
whole  afternoon. 

Society  came  out  in  full  force,  but  I 
think  we  really  were  hapniest  to  see 
the  baker's  wife  and  her  little  girl  from 
the  shop  on  the  hill.  They  came  and 
stayed  the  entire  time,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right, side  by  side,  in  two  uncomfortable 
chairs  far  back  in  the  corner.  I  was 
afraid  they  would  be  lonely,  so  I  went 
over  every  chance  I  had  and  talked  with 
them,  but  they  seemed  perfectly  happy, 
and  judging  the  child's  contentment  by 
the  cookies  she  consumed,  she  must  have 
reached  the  climax  of  infantile  bliss. 

Each  one  of  us  had  been  working  like 
Trojans,  and  at  last  I  slipped  out  to  the 
kitchen  to  help  myself  to  some  much- 
needed  refreshments,  when  I  bumped  in- 
to the  treasurer  and  our  eyes  met.  The 
hum  of  many  voices  reached  us,  and  a 
distant  echo  of  music.  I  put  my  hands 
on  her  shoulders  and  she  put  hers  on 
mine. 

"  It's  a  success,"  we  said  simulta- 
neously. And  so  it  was. 

A  book  agent  had  entered  unawares, 
and  as  one  of  the  committee  extended 
to  her  the  warm  grip  of  welcome,  she 
produced  a  fierce  prospectus  filled  with 
blood-curdling  pictures  of  corpses,  ruin 
and  fire,  and  said: 

"  I'm  taking  orders  for  the  only  au- 
thentic account  of  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
aster, and  I  should  like  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions among  the  ladies." 

Of  course,  permission  was  denied  her, 


and   she   disappeared   as   she   had   come. 

Our  funds  were  increased  past  our  ex- 
pectations, and  besides  the  actual  finan- 
cial benefit,  we  had  seen  the  thing 
through  and  given  everybody  a  good 
time. 

Before  the  tea  still  another  phase  of 
a  complicated  condition  confronted  us — 
the  refugees.  Butte  seemed  to  be  a  favor- 
ite dumping  ground  of  the  railways,  and 
in  many  cases  unfortunates  were  put  off 
here  without  means  or  clothing.  The 
citv  fund  could  not  be  drawn  upon  to 
help  them,  for  it  was  destined  for  San 
Francisco  itself,  so  it  fell  to  our  lot  to 
provide  for  them.  Therefore  we  decided 
to  devote  at  least  a  part  of  the  re- 
ceit>ts  from  the  entertainment  to  keep 
them  from  actual  want.  Among  them 
were  some  pitiful  cases — one  a  man 
whose  han^s  were  badly  burned;  another 
a  Hebrew  woman  whose  husband  had 
been  killed  in  the  catastrophe.  There 
were  also  many  frauds.  A  party  of  four 
came  in  together,  one  woman  and  three 
men.  One  of  the  men  was  offered  work 
for  six  days  at  five  dollars  per  day.  He 
declined,  saying  he  didn't  want  to 
"  bust  up  "  the  crowd. 

A  woman  applied  for  aid  who  had 
never  worked  and  did  not  care  to,  and 
who  objected  to  wearing  any  of  the  gar- 
ments we  offered  her.  She  wanted  money 
to  support  her  elegant  leisure. 

We  helped  at  least  a  dozen  to  their 
several  destinations,  and  provided  them 
with  food  and  clothes.  Out  of  the  money 
that  was  left,  we  sent  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  finance  committee  in  San 
Francisco,  and  another  box,  this  time 
of  women's  stockings  and  underwear,  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  one  of  the 
ladies  at  the  Fort  Mason  station. 

Altogether,  we  sent  away  in  cash  and 
siiDDlies  of  various  kinds  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  there  is  still  money 
in  the  treasury  to  be  expended  as  it  is 
needed.  The  active  work  is  done,  but 
so  long  as  there  is  a  crv  of  want  it  shall 
be  answered,  and  as  the  committee  itself 
was  of  choice  democratic — Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jew  having  been  repre- 
sented— so  was  its  aim  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  rich  and  poor,  of  Chinaman 
and  white,  knowing  no  creed  nor  caste, 
and  working  in  the  name  of  the  great, 
unclassified  Humanity. 
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By     Donmld     Kennicott 


T.  HE  friends  of  Curtis  Malveson 
were  greatly  surprised,  when  at 
his  graduation  from  the  univer- 
sity he  entered  the  service  of  a  large 
manufacturing  company,  instead  of  seek- 
ing distinction  in  the  less  lucrative  pro- 
fession for  which  he  had  seemed  so  well 
qualified.  Five  years  afterward,  even  his 
intimates  were  astonished  when  they 
learned  that  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  re- 
ception into  partnership,  he  had  resigned 
his  position  without  explanation,  and  had 
altogether  disappeared. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  long,  south- 
bound train  of  the  Mexican  Central  came 
to  a  stop  by  the  little  adobe  station  at 
Coloapas,  Malveson  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Pullman,  and  looked  out  over 
the  sleepy,  palm-shaded  city.  The  drowsy 
murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the 
sound  of  the  distant  river,  were  broken 
only  by  the  monotonous,  sing-song  call  of 
an  aged  fruit  peddler,  who  walked  slowly 
along  .under  the  car  windows  with  a  tray 
on  his  head.     A  girl  with  an  enormous 
basket    of    flowers    followed,    and     she 
laughed  and  handed  up  her  entire  treas- 
ure in  exchange  for  the  coin  that  Malve- 
son tossed  to  her.  There  seemed  to  be  only 
natives  about,  and  he  reflected  that  this 
place  would  do  as  well  as  any  other — just 
such  a  place,  indeed,  as  he  had  dreamed 
of.     He  swung  down  to  the  ground,  or- 
dered his  trunks  put  off  after  him,  and 
walked  slowly  up  the  crooked  street  to- 
ward the  plaza.    He  would  find  quarters 
somewhere  and  allow  himself  to  rest  and 
to  sleep  for  a  time,  and -to  forget. 

In  the  plaza  he  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed to  receive  a  hearty  greeting  in 
English  from  a  red-faced  old  man  with 
white  whiskers,  who  emerged  from  under 
an  awning  and  in  one  alcoholic  breath  in- 
troduced himself  as  the  United  States 
consul,  announced  that  supper  would  be 
ready  in  about  an  hour,  and  advised  him 
to  come  in  out  of  the  sun.  He  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  through  a  passage  into 
the  patio  of  a  big,  century-old  adobe,  and 
there  presented  to  a  slender,  light-haired 
young  man,  of  a  serious  and  innocent 
face,  who  had  been  leaning  back  in  a  long 


wicker  chair  and  smoking  cigarettes  from 
the  pile  on  the  chair  arm. 

"  This,"  said  the  consul,  "  is  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Cahill." 

Mr.    Richard    Cahill   raised   his     eye- 
brows delicately  and  said  in  steady  mono- 
tone that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  the 
newcomer.     At  dinner,  during  which  he 
smoked  continuouslv,  he  also  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  rains  would  break  very 
soon  now,  and  that  Josefa's  cooking  was 
petting  very  bad  indeed.     The  meal  was 
served  on  the  wide  balcony  by  the  Josefa 
of  whom  Cahill  spoke,  a  fat  Indian  girl 
with  bare  feet  and  frank  manners.  When 
the  coffee  had  been  brought  in,  Cahill  de- 
parted, groaning,  to  hunt  up  a  third  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  who  had  been  miss- 
ing: for  a  day  or  so.    It  had  hapoened  be- 
fore,  they  explained   casually,   but   still 
it  made  them  anxious.     Cigars  were  pro- 
duced and  the  two  smoked  for  a  time  in 
silence,   Melveson   contentedly   watching 
the  slowly  swaying  shadow  of  a  fan-palm, 
and  the  consul  observing  his  guest  covert- 
ly.    He  was  accustomed  to  classify  the 
various  types  of  stragglers  that  drifted 
into  Coloapas  by  the  cause  of  their  down- 
fall.   The  countenance  of  this  one  seemed 
neither   flushed  nor  sallow,   but     of     a 
healthy  pallor;  it  was  therefore  neither 
drink,  nor  drugs.    His  manner  had  noth- 
ing of  bravado   or   furtiveness;   he  was 
therefore  not  one  of  the  gentle  race  of 
forgers.    By  process  of  elimination,  then, 
it  was  a  woman.     That  was  the  largest 
class,  at  any  rate. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I've  told  you  that 
my  name  is  Macllhenny,"  the  old  man 
said,  finally,  in  a  slow,  expressionless 
voice,  after  he  had  started  his  second 
cigar  and  taken  his  fifth  whiskey — "Clif- 
ford Macllhenny — not  that  it's  import- 
ant, only  if  s  convenient  to  know.  And 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  we're  mighty  glad 
to  have  you  come — some  one  new,  you 
know — even  if  you  ain't  going  to  stay 
but  a  month.  There  was  a  German  drum- 
mer come  along  here  in  February,  but 
he  wasn't  much  good  and  didn't  stay 
but  a  week,  anyway;  and  you  won't  stay 
here  for  a  month — people  never  do.  They 
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either  get  out  pretty  damned  quick  or 
else  they  don't  go  for  a  mighty  long 
time." 

Malveson  looked  up  and  smiled  in  ac- 
knowledgment, but  made  no  comment, 
and  the  gates  of  speech  being  loosened, 
tL~  consul  went  on  with  a  transient  flicker 
of  enthusiasm,  to  expound  the  joys  of 
expatriate  life. 

"  Sometimes  we  can  play  whist  now, 
can't  we?  It  will  be  a  whole  lot  better; 
three-handed  games  aren't  ever  any  good, 
and  it's  mostly  too  hot  for  chess.  You 
see  there  have  always  been  three  of  us 
here — myself  and  two  others.  Just  now 
it's  Cahill  and  Gus  Farley — real  names. 
Before  Gus,  it  was  Johnny  Dow,  and  be- 
fore him  there  was  O'Bannon,  the  for- 
gery man.  Johnny  Dow  was  one  of  the 
Rough  Riders,  and  he  was  a  mighty  good 
fellow,  too,  only  he  wouldn't  ever  talk 
any  exceut  when  he  was  prettv  well  loaded 
up  with  tequila.  Then  he'd  tell  all  about 
the  charge  up  San  Juan,  until  you  lay 
awake  remembering  it,  and  he'd  scare 
Josef  a  half  to  death  with  breaking  up 
the  dishes — one  by  one.  He's  gone  down 
to  Columbia  now.  Dicky  Cahill  here  is 
a  good  deal  like  him.  He  come  down 
quite  a  while  ago  to  run  the  new  electric 
light  plant  they  put  in,  and  after  tho 
company  broke  up  he  stayed  anyway.  It 
was  him  that  got  up  the  new  drink  we 
have  got — about  a  month  ago  it  was.  And 
hi's  taught  old  Antonio  how  to  make  it, 
and  we've  given  it  a  name.  'Cosa  Cali- 
ente,'  we  call  it;  perhaps  we'll  go  over  to 
Las  Dos  Banderas  after  a  while,  and 
then  I'll  show  you." 

The  old  man's  voice  drifted  off  into 
a  silence  that  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  he  went  on  in  a  dull,  lifeless  way: 

"Oh,  yes,  Dicky's  all  right.  I  reckon 
he'll  be  back  pretty  soon  now.  Most  like- 
lv  he'll  find  Gus  asleep  in  the  back  room 
of  a  sort  of  Dago  place  he  goes  to.  You 
mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him — Farley,  I 
mean.  He'll  go  under  pretty  soon  now, 
I  guess — he  drinks  so.  He  used  to  be 
an  artist,  and  came  down  here  to  do 
landscapes,  he  said,  but  he  don't  ever 
paint  much  of  any — just  drinks  and  sulks. 
Some  woman  back  in  the  States,  J  reckon. 
He's  a  good  sort,  though.  He's  got  a 
tame  squirrel  that  he  keeps  out  in  the 
patio  in  the  shade,  and  a  big  old  gua- 
camayo  parrot  that's  a  jim-dandy.  Up 


and  down  the  floor  it'll  march,  lifting  its 
legs  solemn  as  a  drum-major,  and  holler- 
ing back  just  like  a  person  when  you 
tease  it.  Josefa  hates  it,  though,  because 
it'll  watch  its  chance  and  then  sneak 
up  behind  her  and  claw  at  her  legs,  so 
as  to  hear  her  screech. 

"  But  it's  not  so  bad  here  after  you  get 
used  to  it.  You'll  like  it  all  right,  I 
reckon.  Thursdays  the  band  plays,  and 
we  all  go  and  walk  around  the  plaza  and 
watch  the  girls.  And  then  there's  tan- 
das  on  at  the  opera  house  sometimes,  and 
on  Sundays  there's  bull-fights.  I  used 
to  be  great  on  bull-fights — knew  all  about 
the  men,  same  as  you  do  about  prize- 
fighters at  home,  but  I've  sort  of  gotten 
out  of  the  way  of  it  now.  We  don't  ever 
get  up  very  early  in  the  morning.  After 
breakfast  I  go  down  and  get  the  papers 
from  the  Ciudad,  and  talk  with  old  An- 
ton for  a  while,  and  then  I  come  home 
and  fix  up  the  accounts  all  straight  with 
Josefa;  she  steals  a  good  deal,  I  guess, 
but  you  get  to  like  her  stuff  after  a  while, 
and  I'd  hate  to  fire  her  anyway.  After 
dinner  we  all  take  a  siesta  the  same  as 
the  Mexicans,  and  then  we  go  watch  the 
train  come  in.  And  in  the  evening,  some- 
times we  walk  out  to  the  top  of  the  can- 
yon and  sit  where  we  can  look  down  and 
watch  the  lanterns  of  the  fish-peddlers 
coming  through  the  trees  up  the  trail 
from  the  river.  You  can  just  see  the 
lights  way  off  down  there  through  the 
haze — nothing  else  anywhere;  and  it's 
cool  and  so  still  you  can  hear  the  noise 
of  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
yon— two  thousand  feet  down,  they  say 
it  is.  But  usually  we  just  go  over  to 
Las  Dos  Banderas  and  play  dominoes 
and  listen  to  the  talk.  Always,  just  be- 
fore we  go  home,  Gus  shouts  over  to 
Anton,  and  says:  '  Tonio !  ires!'  And 
old  Anton  grins  and  mixes  them  up  with 
the  green  stuff  on  top,  and  then  we  all 
drink  them  together  and  go  home  to  bed. 
Lord,  no,  it's  none  so  bad,  if  there'd 
nothing  to  take  you  away." 

The  consul  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 
Malveson  stayed  for  a  week,  and  then  a 
month;  and  when  the  year  had  passed, 
all  desire  of  departure  had  slipped  away 
with  it.  There  was,  indeed,  no  reason 
why  he  should  go  elsewhere.  "Back  in 
the  States,"  when  he  had  had  something 
to  work  for,  he  had  acquired  enough  to 
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give  him  the  income  which  now  allowed 
him  to  do  as  he  chose.  It  pleased  him 
best  to  dream  away  the  long  days;  to 
lie  in  his  hammock  all  morning  and 
watch  the  burro  trains  come  in  from 
the  mountains;  to  doze  during  the  long, 
hot  afternoons  in  the  shade  of  a  dis- 
reputable palm  near  the  leaky  little  foun- 
tain in  the  patio;  and  in  the  evening  to 
go  out  to  the  top  of  the  canyon  and 
watch  the  lanterns  of  the  fish-peddlers 
coming  along  the  winding  trail  through 
the  trees  from  the  river  below. 

There  was  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  his 
room  where  former  dwellers  had  kept  a 
crucifix,  or  perhaps  some  plaster  image 
of  a  saint.  Here  Malveson  placed  a  pro- 
tograph  of  the  Woman — the  woman  for 
whom  he  had  given  over  his  chosen 
career  that  he  might  acouirc  a  sufficient 
fortune  to  make  him  her  social  equal ; 
for  whom  he  labored  with  the  passionate 
devotion  of  a  zealot;  and  who  had  cast 
him  aside  almost  in  the  hour  of  his  suc- 
cess. His  courage  had  forsaken  him, 
and  he  had  fled  away  from  the  world  he 
had  known,  but  his  devotion  was  in  no- 
wise diminished.  Sometimes  at  night  he 
would  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and 
then,  lighting  the  candle  in  the  little 
socket  before  the  niche,  would  do  rever- 
ence at  his  shrine,  burning  incense  of 
much  tobacco,  while  a  do?en  giddy  little 
yucca  moths  would  flutter  through  the 
open  window  and  dance  gayly  about  the 
candle  flame.  The  portrait  thereby  il- 
lumined was  of  a  woman  almost  worth v 
of  worship — a  regal  head,  with  a  dark 
wave  of  hair  curving  low  on  a  forehead 
whose  shadow  seemed  only  to  augment 
the  glorv  of  the  fine,  wide  eves.  .  Yet  the 
man  lying  in  the  chair  before  it,  looked 
most  at  the  mouth — the  line  of  the  lips 
almost  level  in  the  picture,  with  a  little 
deenening  at  the  corners  that  brought 
back  to  him  the  thousand  subtle  shad- 
ings  of  mood  to  which  they  would  re- 
snond.  Very  soon  some  infatuated  moth 
would  put  out  the  candle,  but  that  was 
no  great  matter ;  he  could  see  her  only 
too  clearly  without  it,  and  the  immola- 
tion of  the  moth  served  to  remind  him  of 
a  line  from  Shelley  concerning  the  de- 
sire of  a  moth  for  a  star,  which  he 
thought  very  fine  and  fitting,  and  would 
repeat  to  himself  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction. Indeed,  after  a  time  he  gavo 


over  his  formal  service  altogether.  He 
found  it  best,  after  all,  merely  to  lie 
back  on  the  long  cane  chair  in  the  dark- 
ness of  his  room,  where  he  could  bring 
her  image  to  mind  in  whatever  guise  he 
chose.  She  would  speak  to  him  some- 
times then,  and  the  dream  would  be  very 
nearly  true.  Late  in  the  evening,  he 
would  stumble  somewhat  sleepily  off  to 
bed,  repeating  defiantly  to  himself  Dow- 
son's  "Cynara": 

"And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old 

passion, 

Yea  I  was  desolate  and  hung  my  head — • 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara,  in 

my  fashion." 

No  doubt  he  behaved  very  foolishly, 
but  his  folly  was  no  uncommon  one.  The 
good  fortune  which  later  befell  him  is 
less  often  met  with. 

It  was  over  three  years  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Coloapas  that  Malveson,  clad 
daintily  in  dirty  pink  pajamas,  sat  one 
afternoon  in  the  shadow  of  the  pulque 
stand  near  the  railway  station,  and  looked 
listlessly  down  the  sun-distorted  line  of 
rails  at  the  approaching  smoke  of  the 
locomotive.  The  long  wail  of  a  whistle 
came  presently,  and  as  the  train  pulled 
in,  a  little  crowd  of  women  with  flowers, 
and  beggars  with  sores,  and  men  with 
trays  of  cinnamon  flavored  sweetmeats 
gathered  about  the  cars  with  strident 
cries.  At  the  rear  of  the  train  was  at- 
tached the  special  car  of  the  annual 
"  Personally-Conducted  Tours  of  the  Sis- 
ter Republic,"  and  Malveson  observed 
with  a  faint  quaver  of  interest  that  it 
was  being  uncoupled  and  shunted  onto 
the  siding.  A  last  frantic  clamor  from 
the  beggars  at  the  car  windows,  and  the 
train  moved  away,  leaving  behind  an 
anxious  little  band  of  tourists,  herded 
by  the  Personal  Conductor  into  a  com- 
pact group  in  the  shade  of  their  be-ban- 
nered  car. 

Within  five  minutes  this  little  flock 
was  being  shepherded  across  the  tracks 
and  past  the  pulque  stand  to  the  street 
that  leajjs  into  the  plaza,  for  they  must 
before  nightfall  take  in  the  Cathedral  de 
la  Purissima  Concepcion,  the  Palacio 
Municipal,  the  statue  of  the  Liberator 
and  the  fish  market,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  free  the  next  day  to  journey 
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on  mule-back  to  see  the  ruins  of  the 
Coloapalan  temple,  the  falls  of  the  Rio 
Ondo  and  the  Great  Stone  Idol  of  Coloa- 
pas — and  get  back  to  their  car  in  time  to 
be  attached  to  the  evening  train  and 
whirled  southward  to  the  sight  of  new 
wonders.  At  first,  as  they  trooped  by 
him,  Malveson  watched  them  with  entire 
indifference;  then  he  started  suddenly  to 
his  feet,  staring  with  wide  eyes.  He 
dropped  quickly  back  into  the  shadow, 
pulling  his  hat  down  over  his  face;  but 
there  was  no  need,  for  the  woman  who 
had  roused  him  was  looking  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  but  clinging  wearily  to 
the  arm  of  her  husband  and  complaining 
ceaselessly  of  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the 
noisomely  importunate  beggars. 

Malveson  waited  until  the  group  had 
turned  a  corner,  and  then  hurried  by  a 
side  street  to  his  room,  where  he  shaved 
and  clothed  himself  in  such  civilized  garb 
as  he  could  find.  He  stole  out  of  the 
house  to  the  plaza,  and  waited  there  un- 
til he  saw  the  band  of  sight-seers  come 
down  the  steps  of  the  Palacio  and  pro- 
ceed up  the  Avenida  to  the  cathedral. 
At  a  safe  distance  he  followed,  and  en- 
tering the  ancient  building  by  a  little 
door  in  the  massive  gate,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion by  a  great  granite  pillar  opposite  the 
shrine  of  Santa  Tnes,  whence  he  could 
watch  the  visitors  as  they  were  shown 
about. 

The  noisy  scrape  of  their  footsteps,  the 
raucously  uplifted  voice  of  the  guide,  an-1 
the  hum  of  their  comment  echoed  stri- 
dently down  the  great  dim  aisle,  and 
seemed  to  Malveson  the  great  profana- 
tion that  it  was.  For  even  Dicky  Cahill, 
who  referred  to  his  Creator  as  "an  un- 
commonly secretive  chap,"  would  doff  his 
hat  when  he  passed  by  that  edifice — built 
over  three  hundred  years  before  on  the 
old  Coloapalan  hill  of  sacrifice,  by  the 
ten-years'  labor  of  the  missionary  priests 
and  their  native  converts.  It  had.  been 
twice  stained  deeply  with  the  blood  of 
massacre;  its  sombre  chapel  had  been 
the  last  refuge  of  beaten  patriots,  and  the 
little  crypt  beneath  the  main  altar,  the 
hiding  place  of  a  hunted  leader  of  revo- 
lution; the  stones  of  the  floor  were  worn 
deep  by  the  feet  of  reverent  multitudes 
in  curious  pathways  between  door  and 
shrine  and  altar.  The  presence  of  the 
Woman  in  that  vulgar  company  of  idle 


curiosity  seekers,  seemed  to  Malveson  a 
strange  thing,  also,  but  he  must  see  her 
face,  and  he  waited  anxiously  while  the 
visitors  made  the  circuit  of  the  curiously 
adorned  walls.  They  had  turned  from 
their  inspection  of  the  great  south  altar, 
and  wer^  coming  toward  him  along  the 
east  aisle,  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
native  girl  sV^le  in,  carrying  a  mimosa  in 
an  earthenware  pot.  Awe-stricken  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  place,  she  crept  tim- 
idly to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Ines,  and 
kneeling,  placed  the  sensitive  plant  be- 
fore her.  Then,  with  a  pitiful  confusion 
of  pagan  and  Christian  ceremony,  she 
touched  the  leaves  one  by  one,  the  while 
making  her  supplication  to  Santa  Ines 
that  even  as  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
mimosa  closed  at  her  touch,  so  she  might 
be  given  strength  to  close  her  heart  to  the 
importunities  of  her  lover. 

The  tourists  came  at  last  to  the  ima*ge 
of  Santa  Ines,  and  the  girl  on  her  knees 
before  it  shrank  frightened  into  the 
shadow.  The  guide  finished  his  long 
harrangue,  and  held  open  the  door  that 
his  flock  might  pass  out;  and  there, 
standing  in  the  bar  of  daylight,  Malver- 
son  saw  the  woman  clearly,  and  there  it 
was  that  the  veil  of  illusion  dropped  away. 
She  was  handsomely  gowned,  and  had  not 
grown  old  or  unlovely,  but  as  she  stood 
looking  back  with  a  smile  of  half-con- 
temptuous curiosity  at  the  girl  by  the 
shrine,  there  came  to  pass  what  her  ill- 
treatment  of  him  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. The  eyes  which  had  seemed  to 
him  wells  of  great  light  had  grown  bleak 
and  meaningless;  the  lips  whose  kiss 
would  have  once  been  worth  the  balance 
of  the  world,  were  become  barren  of  any 
allurement;  all  in  a  moment  she  had  be- 
come less  to  him  than  that  poor  Indian 
girl,  who  could  pray  before  her  shrine. 

She  turned  to  follow  her  chattering 
companions,  and  Malveson,  careless  of 
further  concealment,  strode  out  past  her 
and  down  the  crooked  street  to  his  room. 
There  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  front  of 
the  mirror,  and  surveyed  himself;  lie 
had  still  long  years  ahead  of  him.  He 
dragged  out  a  trunk  and  began  to  collect 
his  belongings  from  about  the  room. 
When  he  came  to  the  niche  in  the  wall, 
he  took  down  the  picture,  and  without 
glancing  at  it,  tore  it  into  a  number  of 
small  pieces  and  dropped  them  out  of 
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the  window.  The  wind  blew  part  of 
these  into  a  puddle  of  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  irrigating  ditch,  and  the  rest 
were  devoured  by  a  wood-peddler's 
burro. 

That  night  at  dinner,  when  Malveson 
announced  to  his  compatriots  that  he  was 
next  day  to  leave  them,  the  consul 
dropped  his  fork  with  a  clatter: 


"The  devil/'  he  said.  "You  haven't 
got  any  mail  lately.  And  where  are  you 
going?" 

"Oh,  back  home,  I  guess,"  he  answered, 
"or  maybe  to  Montana.  Yes,  I  guess 
Montana.  I  own  part  of  a  mine  up  in 
that  country — and  there's  apt  to  be  Jots 
doing  up  there,  too."  And  so  he  de- 
parted without  further  comment. 


By    Chtrle*    S.     Ron 


AND  thou  didst  think  because  I 
feasted  at  thy  board,  drank  of  thy 
wine,  and  walked  with  thee  be- 
neath the  palms,  to  hold  me  bound  a  cap- 
tive in  the  chains  of  Sense !  To  hold  me 
till  that  day  when  thou  wouldst  lead  me 
to  the  cavern  deep  where  dwells  thy  sis- 
ter, Dark  Despair!  Aye,  call  me  faith- 
less if  thou  wilt;  £ull  freely  I  confess  that 
all  the  nights  I  reveled  in  thy  halls,  and  . 
all  the  days  I  courted  thee  amid  the  flow- 
ers, I  held  tryst  with  the  Soul — scarce 
half  my  heart  thou  hadst.  I  own  that 
thou  wert  fair  to  see,  yet  ever  o'er  thy 


shoulder  peered  a  spectre  grim — above 
the  strains  thy  golden  harps  didst  sweetly 
play,  I  heard  a  moan.  Beside  the  paths 
that  led  from  out  thy  bowers  I  beheld  the 
skulls  of  those  who  served  thee  all  their 
lives;  no  headstones  marked  their  resting 
beds,  and  all  among  the  flaunting  weeds 
they  lay,  by  sons  of  men  forgot.  Some 
dost  thou  blind,  but  with  clear  eyes  I  saw 
afar,  and  underneath  the  stars  the  great 
Soul  guided  me.  I  take  my  leave  of  thee 
and  thou  mayst  go  thy  ways,  whilst  I 
must  answer  to  the  Soul,  and  to  its  fail- 
white  altars  bring  the  offering  of  an  un- 
seared  heart. 


David  Starr  Jordan.     (Latest  photo,   by  Frank    Davey.) 


By     Henry     Meade     Bland 


4  4  T  T  is  only  an  incident  in  the  day's 
I  work,  and  does  not  change  the  de- 
velopment of  the  institution  in  the 
slightest  degree."  This  is  the 
latest  word  from  Dr.  Jordan  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  earthquake  upon  the 
University  of  which  he  is  the  head.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  man — optimistic, 
intense,  determined,  abounding  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Argonaut  who  made  the 
school  possible  in  the  first  place.  This 
is  a  good  omen  for  the  University. 

Two  elements  have  entered  into  the 
making  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity: the  benevolent  Governor;  and 
Dr.  Jordan  and  his  faculty. 

The  story  of  the  founding  begins  in 
1868  with  the  birth  of  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.  Before  that  date  Governor  Stan- 
ford's attention  had  been  chiefly  turned 
towards  politics,  financial  problems,  and 
the  building  of  transcontinental  rail- 
ways ;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  child  his 
interests  took  a  strongly  human  turn. 
This  new  activity  revealed  itself  in  the 
problem  of  educating  Leland,  Jr.  The 
kindergarten  nature-stories  told  by  the 
teacher,  Miss  Mary  Frazer  McDonald 
(now  Mrs.  David  McRoberts)  to  her 
children,  among  them  the  boy,  filtered  as 
a  matter  of  course  into  the  Stanford 
home  and  first  set  the  Governor  to  think- 
ing along  scientific  and  educational  lines. 
This  intellectual  impetus  and  the  strong 
friendships  with  Louis  Agassiz,  the  scien- 
tist, and  Andrew  D.  White,  president  of 
Cornell  University,  are  to  be  counted 
among  important  factors  forming  Gover- 
nor Stanford's  school  theories. 

The  two  men,  Agassiz  and  White,  con- 
tributed fundamentally  to  the  formation 
of  Stanford's  educational  ideals.  From 
Agassiz  he  conceived  that  the  possibilities 
in  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  are 
limitless,  and  that  man's  intellectual 
hunger  to  be  satisfied  by  this  knowledge 
is  also  boundless.  Hence  he  thought  out 
as  a  practical  scheme  for  education  a 
school  based  upon  the  pursuit  of  science, 
— one  that  should  lead  students  straight 
to  the  heart  of  kindly  western  nature. 


The  Governor's  own  ideas  of  freedom 
and  democracy  led  him  also  to  enunciate 
basic  principles  of  individuality  and  un- 
limited choice  for  students  to  use  in  the 
pursuance  of  their  courses.  "The  winds 
of  freedom  are  blowing"  was  his  favorite 
motto. 

The  services  of  the  best  teachers  in 
Europe  and  America  were  sought  by  the 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  son 
Leland.  In  addition  to  this  instruction 
he  was  given  every  advantage  of  travel 
and  sightseeing.  Andrew  D.  White 
speaks  of  having  met  and  conversed  with 
him  in  Italy  where  the  youngster  was  so- 
journing. This  was  in  1882,  two  years 
before  the  boy's  death.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  White  as  "one  of  the  brightest, 
noblest,  and  most  promising  youths." 
Leland  was  exceptionally  serious-minded, 
and  ambitious  to  become  a  successful 
student.  One  bent  in  his  nature  was 
toward  science.  In  one  corner  of  the 
shattered  Museum  at  the  University  is 
a  small  cabinet  containing  a  number  of 
natural  objects  collected  by  him.  This 
collection  is  a  mute  evidence  of  thoughts 
early  nurtured  in  his  mind.  His  mother 
said  that  it  was  one  of  his  childish  am- 
bitions to  found  a  school  which  might  ln> 
especially  for  the  training  of  California 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  pleasing  f act- 
that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  a  boy  that 
gave  California  her  scientific  university. 
When  the  parents  were  plunged  into 
grief  by  his  death  it  was  but  natural 
they  should  think  of  building  a  school. 
"Henceforth,"  said  the  Senator,  "the 
diililren  of  California  shall  be  our  chil- 
dren." And  again  he  says:  "A  generous 
education  should  be  the  birthright  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  America"- 
words  now  printed  upon  every  official 
publication  of  the  University. 

Leland  Stanford  went  at  the  work  of 
building  the  school  with  the  earnestness 
and  frankness  which  characterized  his 
every  effort.  He  visited  .the  great  col- 
leges of  Europe  and  America,  and  con- 
sulted with  the  best  minds  of  the  age 
in  securing  plans.  Dr.  White  gives 


Mausoleum    of    Leland    Stanford    University. 

the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
beginning  of  the  work:  "Early  in  tho 
formative  period  of  Stanford  University 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford  did  me  the 
honor  to  consult  me  regarding  the  pro- 
posed institution.  My  first  suggestion 
was  the  creation  of  a  University  at  Wash- 
ington as  the  center  of  the  nation,  and  L 
drew  up  at  some  length  a  general  plan 
for  it.  To  this  Governor  Stanford  re- 
plied, as'  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  that 
his  son's  wish  was  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  advantage  especially  of 


the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  therefore  a 
plan  for  a  university  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
result  of  this  was  that,  in  sundry  confer- 
ences afterward,  all  our  discussions  had 
reference  to  an  institution  in  California/'' 
Dr.  White  also  later  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  aiding  Senator  Stanford 
to  secure  the  distinguished  David  Starr 
Jordan  as  president  of  the  University. 
The  Senator  had  offered  the  presidency 
to  Dr.  White,  then  the  executive  officer 
of  Cornell,  New  York.  President  White 
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informed  the  Governor  that  he  had  grown 
weary  of  the  work  of  administration  but 
would  accept  on  condition  that  one  of  his 
students,  naming  Dr.  Jordan,  be  made 
vice-president,  and  put  in  charge  of 
executive  work. 

"Why  not  make  this  young  man 
president?'  suggested  the  Senator. 

The  up  shot  of  the  matter  was  that  Mr. 


the  selection  of  David  Starr  Jordan  at 
president  of  the  California  School. 

Dr.  Jordan  was  fitted  both  by  instind 
and  training  to  undertake  the  work  out- 
lined by  Senator  Stanford.  Himself  * 
specialist  in  science,  he  had  sat  at  th< 
feet  of  Agassiz,  and  was  full  of  the  lore 
and  wisdom  of  Huxley  and  Darwin.  H< 
was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  Stanford's 
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Stanford  proceeded  directly  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  of  which  Dr.  Jordan 
was  then  the  head,  for  an  interview,  Dr. 
White  having  in  the  meantime  by  tele- 
gram urged  the  young  specialist  in  fishes 
not  to  decline  any  California  offer  that 
might  come  to  him  without  first  con- 
sulting Dr.  White.  The  outcome  was 


propositions  of  early  specialization  and  •> 
teaching  young  men  success  in  life.  "Th 
training  which  does  not  disclose  the  secre 
of  power  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  o 
education"  was  his  basal  rule. 

In  selecting  his  first  faculty,  Dr.  Jor 
dan  adhered  to  a  fundamental  principle 
He  chose  young  men  who  gaT'°  ricl 
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promise  of  fruitful  scholastic  lives,  who 
had  their  names  yet  to  make  in  the  world 
of  science  and  letters.  These  were  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  permitting  them  to 
do  their  great  work  while  in  the  service 
of  the  University;  thus  ensuring  strong 


of  the   west  were,  however,    present    in 
force. 

Once  having  decided  to  build  a  school 
it  was  no  small  task  to  transfer  thirty 
millions  of  wealth,  intact,  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  in  a  way  to  insure  for  all  time 


The   altar—   Memorial   Church. 


intellectual  traditions  for  the  school. 
Strange  to  say,  among  those  who  came 
that  first  year,  Harvard  had  no  represen- 
tative, Yale  but  one  and  Princeton  but 
one.  The  alumni  of  the  younger  colleges 


a  use  for  its  given  purpose.  There  was 
but  one  way  to  begin — to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  State  of  California.  Here  Mr. 
Stanford's  experience  as  a  law-maker 
came  into  good  play. 
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It  was  with  his  own  hand  that  he  drew 
the  law  passed  by  the  California  legisla- 
ture in  1885  which  made  general  pro- 
vision for  such  gifts  as  he  proposed  to 
make.  The  "Grant  of  Endowment"  was 
drawn  too  by  him  with  clear-headed  care. 
The  selection  of  a  board  of  trustees  was 
another  difficult  task,  but  performed  with 
unerring  skill.  From  the  venerable  sea- 
captain  Charles  Goodall  to  Judge  Sawyer 
they  were  men  worthy  of  the  trust. 

Governor  Stanford's  educational  ideas 
and  Dr.  Jordan's  plans  for  carrying 
them  out  dove-tailed  apparently  to  per- 
fection. There  was  to  be  full  democracy 
of  studies.  Greek  or  Latin  was  to  have 
no  advantage  in  the  curriculum  over  Civil 


te/,  the  first  year  showed  an  attendance  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  with  a  strong  group 
of  graduate  students.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  attendance  to  the 
present  year  when  fifteen  hundred  strenu- 
ous-minded men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  thronged  its  Roman- 
esque-Mission corridors. 

There  are  now  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  in  the  faculty  and 
many  of  the  members  rank  high  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  letters.  There  are 
strong  departments  in  literature,  law,  the 
sciences,  art,  the  languages,  and  engineer- 
ing. 

No  more  beautiful  location  for  a 
school  than  Palo  Alto  could  have 
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Engineering  or  Chemistry.  Every  stu- 
dent was  encouraged  to  work  from  the 
date  of  his  matriculation  upon  his  chosen 
vocation.  The  general  aim  was  effective- 
ness. The  work  in  applied  science  was 
to  be  carried  on  "side  by  side  with  that 
in  the  pure  sciences  and  the  humanities," 
and  so  far  as  could  be,  "all  lines  of  work 
included  in  the  plan  of  the  University" 
were  to  be  "equally  fostered."  It  was 
a  recognized  principle  that,  again  quoting 
the  president,  "The  value  of  knowledge 
lies  in  the  use  we  make  of  it." 

Thus  untrammeled  by  tradition  the 
great  school  was  opened.  From  the  first 
there  was  a  rush  to  its  doors.  The  regis- 


been  found  by  Governor  Stanford. 
Outdoor  science  can  be  pursued  every 
day  in  the  year  with  no  discomfort. 
Just  back  of  the  University,  in  the 
Coast  Range,  scarce  a  half  day's  walk, 
lie  the  ancient  forests  which  come  down 
to  us  with  the  spirit  of  the  pleiocene  age 
breathing  from  every  brake  and  red- 
wood,— to  say  nothing  of  the  ozone-laden 
waters  of  the  bay  which  gently  surges  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  campus. 

The  entire  coloring  of  the  location  is 
Californian,  and  that  which  is  most 
Calif ornian  in  spirit,  the  famous  quad- 
rangle, built  in  Mission  style,  survived 
the  earthquake,  when  more  stately 
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"The    Annunciation."      One    of    the    windows 
of  the  Memorial  Church. 


buildings  crumbled;  and  remains  to  body 
forth  for  time  the  soul  of  early  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  tragedy  of  the  earthquake  of  last 
April  centered  in  the  ruin  of  the  Memor- 
ial Church — ruin  not  so  great  as  was  at 
first  suspected;  for  it  is  in  Dr.  Jordan's 
plans  to  rebuild.  But  in  this  ruin  is 
deep  tragedy;  for  in  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  Memorial  Church,  Mrs.  Stanford 


blazoned  forth  all  the  intensity  of  love 
and  affection  she  had  for  her  husband, 
the  late  Senator ;  yet  it  was  all  blurred  in 
the  splendor  of  a  moment. 

The  art  of  the  quadrangle  culminates 
in  the  Memorial  Church.  This  was 
built  by  Mrs.  Stanford  and  dedicated  in 
honor  of  the  Governor.  No  money,  no 
labor  was  spared  to  perfect  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  its  design.  The  chime  of 
bells,  the  fresco  on  the  outer  front,  the 
organ,  the  ornamented  windows,  the  statu- 
ary, the  altar,  the  profuse  richness  of  the 
dome,  the  walls  storied  and  pictured  from 
the  drama  of  Holy  Writ — the  effect  of  it 
all  brings  one  to  know  that  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  is,  taken  as 
a  whole,  "the  finest  monument  ever  dedi- 
cated by  parents  to  a  child." 

It  may  now  be  said  that  the  first  period 
of  the  University  has  passed.  The  found- 
ers both  rest  in  the  simple  marble  Mauso- 
leum in  the  Arboretum ;  hard  fought  bat- 
tles of  administration  have  been  fairly 
won;  and  even  the  great  earthquake  has 
been  pregnant  with  lessons  which,  when 
carried  out,  will  better  Prepare  the  Uni- 
versity to  do  its  work  of  the  coming  cen- 
turies. And  after  all,  to  use  President 
Jordan's  words,  "it  is  the  soul  of  men 
and  women  and  not  buildings"  that  must 
be  sought  in  the  moulding  of  a  school  of 
power.  The  vision  is  now  of  the  future. 

With  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of 
buildings  Dr.  Jordan  says:  "Whatever  is 
not  earthquake-proof  already  must  be 
made  so — the  classrooms  this  fall.  The 
Church  will  be  rebuilt  in  due  time  and 
essentially  along  the  same  lines.  The 
Gymnasium  and  the  Library  will  be  in 
time  rebuilt;  but  on  a  different  plan  and 
in  harmony  with  the  Spanish  Mission 
motif  of  the  Quadrangles.  This  costs 
money  and  money  spent  in  one  way  can- 
not be  spent  in  another." 

We  are  assured  that,  of  the  University'? 
enormous  endowment  of  thirty  millions, 
the  principal  is  being  held  intact,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  kept ;  yet  the  inter- 
est and  income  fund  is  sufficient  to  work 
all  out  that  we  are  now  with  great  interest 
looking  forward  to. 

The  President's  words  on  the  future 
are  striking  and  satisfying:  "Stanford 
University  will  not  be  one  of  the  largest 
universities,  but  one  of  the  most  intense. 
Tt  will  be  a  straight-forward,  honest,  in- 
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stitution  in  which  exceptional  men  and  will  guide  its  future,  and  its  means  arc 
women  will  find  exceptional  opportun-  ample  to  see  these  ideals  are  fulfilled." 
ities.  It  will  not  undertake  all  kinds  of  With  these  words  in  his  ears  a  member 
work,  but  it  will  guarantee  that  what  it  of  Stanford's  pioneer  class  may,  in  corn- 
does  will  be  done  by  the  best  men  in  the  ing  years,  when  he  visits  his  "gentle 
best  way/'  mother,"  stroll  down  from  Palo  Alto 
"It  will  be  a  democratic  institution,  through  the  memory-crowded  Arboretum 
as  befits  one  with  a  serious  purpose,  which  and  know  in  his  heart  that,  while  marble 
must  go  directly  to  the  point  in  whatever  and  mortar  are  unstable,  the  soul  of  the 
it  has  in  hand.  The  ideals  of  the  pa^t  scholar  is  there. 


Helen  FWrtld 

Child  of  the  dark,  primeval  seas, 
Cloaked  in  the  ages'  mysteries, 
To-day  thy  kindly  bulk  doth  rise 
To  face  the  over-arching  skies, 
Whence  by  a  Power  we  do  not  know 
Is  wrought  thy  diadem  of  snow, 
Lord  of  the  Lordly  Mountain  Range. 

In  centuries  long  passed  to  nought, 

Volcanic  fires  that  raved  and  fought 

Have  rent  and  rended  thy  deep  breast, 

Where  now  serenity  and  rest, 

Where  conquered  Force  and  conscious  Power 

Combine  to  form  Time's  mighty  dower, 

Lord  of  the  Lordly  Mountain  Range. 

Keeper  of  Nature's  archives  vast, 

Into  thy  awful  form  is  cast 

The  record  of  the  aeons  gone; 

Though  they  have  passed,  thou  livest  on, 

In  deep  communion  with  the  skies, 

While  Races  fall  and  Races  rise, 

Lord  of  the  Lordly  Mountain  Range. 

The  heart  of  Man  falls  fainting  low 
Before  thy  chastened*  crown  of  snow ; 
The  clouds  trail  white  along  thy  crest 
Like  angel's  wings  that  droop  and  rest — 
A  fair  embrace  in  sanction  giv'n 
Of  thy  relationship  with  heaven — 
Lord  of  the  Lordly  Mountain  Range. 

Alone,  supreme,  a  Lord  of  Lords, 
Ruling  the  sweeping  mountain  hordes, 
Until  the  earth  shall  fade  away 
Unchallenged  shalt  thou  hold  thy  sway, 
Lord  of  the  Lordly  Mountain  Range. 


ANZAMITft 
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THERE  is  always  something  covered 
in  the  even  expanse  of  the  manza- 
nita    thicket.       When    the    young 
manzanita   bushes   stand   apart,   we 
see  easily  the  openness   of   the  shining, 
wine  red  branches,  but  this  simplicity  of 
standing  is  not  long    with    them;     the 
movement  is  always  to  mass  together,  to 
intertwine,  to  hide,  to  shut  out,  to  live 
in  tht,  world  of  its  own. 

Become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
this  bunchy  monotone  of  dun-green  and 
the  odd,  interesting  world  of  its  under- 
growth is  soon  perceived.  One  of  those 
wonderful,  teeming  underworlds  whose 
secrets  remain  unsolved,  unsought. 

A  whimsical  shrub  it  is,  virile,  prank- 
ish. Its  matted  grip  holds*  stubbornly, 
tenaciously  to  the  soil;  its  stiff,  vertical- 
growing  leaves  are  cactus-like  in  their 
power  to  withhold  evaporation,  in  heat 
scorched  places,  while  under  kinder  skies 
it  raises  its  attitude  and  throws  out 
more  supple  branches.  Many  trees  and 
plants  adapt  themselves  readily  enough 
to  extremes  of  climate,  to  the  struggle 
against  great  heat  or  cold,  to  scanty  soil, 
to  wind-harassed  exposure;  but  their 
changed  aspect  is  mostly  out  of  the  nor- 
mal. We  pity  these  and  wish  them  back 
in  more  favorable  locations.  But 
never  the  manzanita.  Over  precarious, 
rocky  footing  it  bunches  itself  securely, 
on  storm-beaten  inclines,  in  rich,  deep 
hollows,  or  crumbling  hillsides,  it  climbs 
with  the  same  thick,  matted  monotone  of 
even,  dun-green;  undisturbed,  always 
triumphing;  composed  in  any  standing. 


A  masquerader  it  sometimes  is  but  never 
a  mendicant;  it  never  goes  a-begging  for 
the  best  places;  it  revels  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  change  and  turn  and  twist,  all 
under  the  outward,  even  expanse  of 
woven  leaves.  With  what  freakish  joy 
it  clings  and  climbs,  stands  upright  or 
crouches  low.  The  manzanita  lives  a 
life  odd  in  its  queer  covered  posturing; 
eccentric,  vigorous,  beautiful,  in  bark, 
blossom  and  leaf. 

Late  in  the  Autumn  when  the  yellow 
of  the  goldenrod  is  past,  when  its  ranks 
droop,  dusty,  seedy,  ragged;  when  the 
aster  stems  are  scant  in  faded  purple; 
when  the  pale  panicled  glory  of  those 
flowers  loved  of  the  wind, — all  the  wav- 
ing, plumy  grasses — is  at  its  full  and 
feathery  height,  what  new  flower  is  this 
gleaming  red  in  the  chapparal?  In  an 
Autumn-painted  world,  when  leaves  are 
flushed,  drooping,  loosening  to  their  fall 
the  manzanita  takes  the  time  to  send 
a  fresh  scarlet  young  sprig  of  leaves, 
bright  above  its  old  foliage,  like  some 
tropic  flower.  Untouched  by  the  Fall's 
fire  haze  is  this  spray  of  leaves,  tight  and 
trim  and  fresh.  The  long,  burning  Sum- 
mer hours  have  put  on  layer  upon  layer 
of  deepening,  changing  hues  from  green 
to  red  upon  it.  From  somewhere  in  the 
whimsical  centre  of  the  manzanita  has 
this  tongrue  of  red  leaves  sprung,  asking 
not  the  brush  of  Autumn,  but  brilliant 
of  itself  at  first  unfolding.  We  gather 
it  exultingty,  striking  its  blood  red 
spikes  among  various  fluffy,  etherial, 
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neutral-tinted  grasses.     Can  summertime 
outshow  this  gathering? 

In  the  days  of  the  New  Year,  the  wet, 
raw,  promising  days,  the  manzanita  has 
a  daintier  marvel  bedecking  its  grey- 
green.  The  woods  and  the  waysides  ar-a 
moist,  dripping;  the  air  is  earthy- 
odored,  sweet.  7rom  the  layered  in- 
fusion of  soaked  winter  leaves  a  steam- 
ing breath  arises,  mouldy,  yet  whole- 
some. The  swift  rain  has  whipped  out 
the  pungency  of  the  mints  and  sages, 
the  balsam  of  the  pines  is  beaten  down 
to  our  level.  What  is  this  sudden-com- 
ing, springtime,  flower  perfume  floating 
elusive  past  our  face?  One  moment 
heavy,  honey-sweet;  the  next  trailed  out 
thin,  lost  on  the  air.  The  breeze  takes 
it,  tosses  it,  whirls  it  high,  sweeps  it  down 
a  canon,  lets  it  fall,  goes  back  to  it  again, 
lifts  it,  wafts  it  before  us.  Pace  it  keeps 
thereafter  with  our  seeking  feet.  At 
last  we  find  them,  the  first  pink  manza- 
nita blooms,  translucent,  rain-thinned, 
drops  of  perfume  which  shake  off  at  a 
touch  are  scattered  beneath  the  brush, 
baptizing  the  damp,  stirring  earth.  No 
after  surprise  of  the  blossoming  year  is 
quite  so  poignanj-sweet  as  this  first 
wafted  breath  of  the  manzanita  coming 
when  the  earth  is  soaked  and  sodden  un- 
der a  wet  moon. 

A  few  sunny  days  will  bring  the  wild 
bees,  then  the  manzanita  brush  is  a 
brimming,  humming  fullness  of  life. 
The  waxen  bells  hang  out  faster  and 
faster.  A  time  of  joy  for  the  bees;  a 
joyous  time  for  the  manzanita,  The  in- 
tertwining branches  hug  each  other  ec- 
statically, the  stiff,  grey  leaves  are  more 
erect  than  ever  in  pride,  all  the  pink 
globules  tremble  in  ecstacy,  the  joy  of 
giving  and  receiving  permeates  this 
music-droning,  fragrant  harmony  of  blos- 
som and  bee. 

Under  its  firm  leaf  covering  the  most 
realistic  expression  of  the  manzanita  ex- 
ists. Study  the  queer  roots  and  branches ; 
what  quaint  shapes,  are  here;  what  odd, 
distorted  contouring.  A  leering  face,  a 
crouching  form,  an  uplifted  threatening 
arm.  Disjointed  fragments  of  birds, 
animals,  dwarfs.  Here  the  red  roots 
seem  to  claw  the  earth  with  long  talons; 
there  a  bent  figure  goes  marching  off  un- 
der the  leaves.  A  dead  branch  thrown 


out  on  the  open  will  always  assume  the 
mimicking  of  some  crawling,  creeping  or 
springing  animal.  As  you  peer  into  the 
shadows  about  the  brush  something  imp- 
ish seems  to  emanate  from  the  shrub, 
when  the  beautiful,  smooth,  Indian-red 
branches  lie  on  your  hearth-stone,  cut  for 
your  firewood,  they  seem  to  turn  and 
twist  intelligently  from  your  hand.  The 
grain  of  the  wood  is  so  beautiful  in  its 
warm,  orange-yellow  sections;  the  bark 
is  polished  by  the  masterhand  of  the  ele- 
ments. Just  this  short  stick  of  manza- 
nita wood  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself; 
I  sigh  as  it  goes  to  the  burning. 

After  the  blossom  time,  soon  the  minia- 
ture apples  form.  As  the  big  seeds  grow 
they  push  into  thinness  the  sweet,  astrin- 
gent, powdery  skin.  The  brown,  tor- 
tuous, weather  polished  branches  are 
strangely  like  those  other  brown,  weather 
beaten  ones  who  come  to  strip  off  the 
berries  for  food.  A  meager,  astringent 
food  which  the  Indians  rub  into  a  meal; 
thankful  if  the  crop  be  large,  uncom- 
plaining if  their  Brother  of  the  twisted 
branch  is  that  year  scant  in  his  bounty. 

When  the  rains  descend  another  pro- 
vender is  spread  beneath  the  manzanita 
shade.  The  great  edible  Boletti  mush- 
room scatters  itself  like  numerous  big, 
round,  brown  pincushions  in  the  rich 
layer  of  leaves.  The  delectable  little 
purple  Russula  finds  here  also  a  bed  for 
its  liking,  and  the  Chantarelle  a  lodg- 
ment too.  Enough  to  feed  an  army,  and 
an  army  these  feed;  Italians,  Indians, 
squirrels,  woodpeckers,  coyotes,  bears, 
ants,  beetles  and  flies. 

The  manzanita  it  is,  with  other  chap- 
paral,  which  conserves  the  running 
moisture  on  the  watersheds,  when  a  tree- 
destroying  country  prays  in  vain  for  rain. 
Where  cloud  calling  forests  are  lowered 
and  ruined,  the  manzanita  springs  up 
right  sturdily,  covering  the  barrenness 
that  Man  has  made,  holding  the  precious 
escaping  rivulets  a  little  longer  on  the 
hillsides  and  hollows. 

As  you  push  your  way  through  a  man- 
zanita thicket  the  brush  springs  against 
you  in  evident  good  will,  upholding  your 
stumbling  feet,  letting  go  at  the  right 
moment.  You  emerge  from  a  chemisal 
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or  eeanothus  thicket  with  scratches,  but 
the  manzanita  is  almost  caressing  as  it 
closes  about  you.  Once  make  friends 
with  it  and  you  have  friends  of  a  hun- 
dred more.  Drop  down  in  the  under- 
brush, you  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  thick  branches 
will  not  stir  to  betray  you,  the  winds 
hurry  over,  baffled,  unable  to  move  its 
rigid  overgrowth.  Here  comes  the 
pretty  grey  squirrel,  climbing  a  whole 
mountainside  under  the  safe  cover  of 
leaves.  Up  and  down  his  thoroughfare 
he  runs  and  his  enemies  not  aware.  The 
wild  doves  descend  to  feed,  the  noise  of 
their  coming  cuts  the  air  like  a  musical 
rocket.  Fewer  and  fewer  they  come, 
however,'  year  by  year.  Soon  these 
pretty,  quivering  necked,  irridescent  visit- 
ors will  come  no  more.  The  chapparal 
wren  is  too  curious  to  stay  away  from 
your  proximity  long;  there  she  is  bob- 
bing and  tilting  in  the  brush,  examining 
you  with  bright,  amber-colored  eyes.  The 
regard  of  the  chapparal  wren  is  much 
to  be  prized.  You  have  dropped  down 
into  another  world  and  you  settle  your- 
self on  the  warm  carpet  of  fine  bark 
shavings  and  leaves,  peering  into  the 
shadows  where  points  of  light  waver  and 
dance.  The  sunlight  flickers  through  on 
the  brown  earth :  mottled  flecks  of  color 


are  about  you;  you  find  that  you  are  look- 
ing directly  on  the  earthy  wood-brown 
wings  of  a  night  hawk,  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  the  ground.  The  in- 
stant your  eyes  perceive  it,  it  flies  to  other 
cover.  You  lean  back  and  a  big,  heavy 
moth,  disturbed,  flutters  sleepily  on  to 
your  lap,  crawls  with  whirring,  vibrating 
wings  up  a  branch  to  settle  itself  again. 
Through  this  mighty  forest,  to  them, 
beetles  and  ants  come  and  go  right  over 
you  if  you  will  not  get  out  of  the  way. 
The  horned  toad  scuttles  into  the  dry 
leaves;  the  owl  rests  here  by  day.  A 
snake  glides  past,  entering  the  brush  with 
the  grace  of  many  changing,  merging, 
following  lines.  He  is  a  harmless  snake, 
but  as  he  pauses  in  the  shadows,  jeweled 
eyes  lifted,  defensive,  furtive,  against  the 
shining  smooth  bark,  he  is  a  bit  disturb- 
ing, but  a  friend  also  if  you  choose.  For 
you  must  not  intrude  into  a  manzanita 
world  in  fear,  but  in  restful  assurance 
that  you  will  be  accepted,  welcomed  by 
its  people. 

A  varied  life  leads  the  manzanita. 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  its  visitors, 
seen  and  unseen;  its  tragedies  and  its 
comedies;  its  beauty  and  its  oddity  are 
pregnant  with  picturesque,  virile  inter- 
ests, a  phase  of  that  same  virile,  pictur- 
esque California. 


By    Edward    P.     Irwin 


HUGE,  squat  piles  of  rambling 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  dull 
red  or  gray,  smeared  with  soot, 
gloomy,  forbidding,  spreading  over  acres 
of  ground  like  'some  great  spider  crouch- 
ing for  a  spring;  tall  chimneys  belching 
into  the  air  rolling  clouds  of  inky  pollu- 
tion that  rise  and  spread  over  the .  sur- 
rounding country  like  some  threatening 
portent  of  destruction;  a  never  ceasing 
wail  that  ascends  to  the  unheeding, 
smoke-blackened  heavens,  the  cry  of  liv- 
ing beings  condemned  to  speedy  death; 
and  rising  from  it  all,  enveloping  all, 
spreading  away  from  it  in  sickening 
breaths,  the  reek  of  corruption,  a  stench 
indescribable,  vile,  all-permeating,  that 
wraps  itself  around  one  and  clings  to 
him,  to  his  clothing,  his  hair,  his  skin, 
that  creeps  in  through  the  pores  and 
seems  to  become  part  of  one's  very  being, 
sickening,  nauseating,  disgusting.  Such 
is  Packingtown  externally.  It  is  like  a 
great  sausage  machine,  into  the  hopper 
of  which  pours  a  steady  stream  of  hoofed 
animals,  and  from  the  other  side  of 
which  issues  dressed  beaf,  pork,  mutton, 
canned  meats — and  filth. 

The  stench  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  packing  business. 
But  not  entirely  so.  For  now  there  has 
arisen  a  new  stench  that  has  been  wafted 
to  the  nostrils  of  the  nations,  and  has 
sickened  them,  for  the  moment,  of  pack- 
ing house  products.  It  is  the  smell  of 
corruption  that  has  been  stirred  up  by 
the  "muck-raker",  the  breath  from  the 
filth  that  he  has  uncovered.  Possibly  part 
of  it  is  imagined,  but  there  is  foundation 
enough  in  truth.  Conditions  in  the  great 
meat  packing  houses  now  are  no  worse 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years  in 
the  past.  Indeed,  since  the  exposure 
of  the  state  of  affairs  prevailing,  things 
have  changed  much  for  the  better,  and 
there  is  a  ludicrous  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  packers  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  lest  their  business  suffer. 
For  years  we  have  eaten  the  output  of 
the  packing  house  with  relish,  without 
any  thought  but  that  it  was  pure  and 


wholesome,  and  in  all  respects  fit  for 
human  consumption.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
the  "  enbalmed  beef "  episode  caused  a 
temporary  slackening  in  the  consumption 
of  packing  house  dressed  meats,  but  this 
did  not  last  long.  The  memory  of  the 
people  is  short.  The  present  agitation, 
caused  by  a  novelist  who  dared  to  tell 
what  he  had  seen,  and  by  a  President 
who  was  not  afraid  to  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  investigations  which  he  had 
ordered  made,  will  probably  be  about  as 
short-lived  as  are  most  of  such  move- 
ments. Yet  permanent  good  will  result. 
The  old  go-as-you-please  days  of  the 
packing  house  are  past.  The  packers 
know  they  no  longer  dare  to  disregard  the 
ordinary  decencies  in  their  preparation 
of  the  world's  food.  Their  short-sighted 
policy  has  reacted  upon  their  heads,  and 
through  their  misguided  efforts  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  people  too  many  of 
the  almighty  dollars,  they  have  lost  pil- 
lions in  trade. 

The  meat  packing  business,  at  least 
in  its  present  proportions  and  volume  of 
business  transacted,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  meat  con- 
sumed in  this  country  was  either  raised 
and  butchered  by  the  consumers  them- 
selves, or  was  killed  by  the  small  retail 
butcher  in  his  own  slaughter  house.  To- 
day about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  dressed 
meat  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
of  that  exported  to  foreign  countries,  is 
the  output  of  the  packing  house.  The 
volume  of  business  done  each  year  by  the 
half  dozen  of  the  larger  packing  com- 
panies runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  number  of.  animals  that 
daily  yield  up  their  lives  for  the  feeding 
of  the  people  of  the  world  runs  into 
countless  thousands.  In  the  larger  es- 
tablishments, it  is  not  unusual  for  as 
many  as  5,000  hogs  to  be  killed  in  a  day. 
Often  the  figure  runs  up  to  twice  that 
number.  The  slaughter  of  3,000  cattle 
and  5,000  sheep  on  the  killing  floors  of 
a  single  packing  house  is  no  extraordi- 
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nary  event.  Poultry  increase  the  total 
number  sacrificed  to  many  thousand 
more. 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ports of  meats  and  meat  products  from 
the  United  States  during  the  eleven 
months  ending  with  May  of  this  year, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
lard  exportations  alone,  for  the  ten 
months  ending  with  April,  1906,  was 
$28,500,000.  Fresh  beef  exportations 
amounted  to  practically  $20,000,000, 
hams,  $16,500,000,  oleo  oil  and  oleomar- 
garine practically  $20,000,000,  salted 
pork  about  $10,000,000.  The  value  of 
canned  beef  exports  was  $6,750,000;  of 
bacon  practically  $29,000,000. 

And  just  there  is  where  the  trouble,  to 
a  great  extent,  lies.  It  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  business  -that  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  evils  connected  with  it  In 
a  small  establishment  it  is  easier  to  keep 
conditions  healthful  and  sanitary.  In  the 
great  packing  houses,  with  their  thou- 
sands of  employees,  their  endless  de- 
paqjments  "and  uncounted  rooms,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  neglect  and  carelessness 
may  prevail,  even  where  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  law  or  the  require- 
ments of  decency  and  health.  Every  man 
has  his  equation  of  irresponsibility,  and 
in  the  class  of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed to  do  much  of  the  work,  it  is  a 
pretty  big  equation.  Mistakes  constantly 
occur,  and  many  practices  not  openly 
permitted  by  the  big  operators  are  tacitly 
sanctioned.  The  one  object  is  to  make 
as  much  out  of  every  animal  killed  as  is 
possible. 

The  packing  house  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  completely  systematized  in  ex- 
istence. The  larger  companies  having 
establishments  in  several  cities  have  one 
general  superintendent,  while  each  of  the 
subordinate  packing  houses  has  a  super- 
intendent of  its  own.  Under  him  are 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
such  as  the  beef,  hog  and  sheep  killing 
floors,  the  lard  department,  the  tank 
houses,  the  fertilizer,  the  sweet  and  dry 
salt  pickle  departments,  etc.  These  men 
have  under  them  their  various  foremen 
and  straw-bosses.  Each  man  is  held 


rigidly  accountable  for  his  department. 
His  main  object  is  to  keep  down  ex- 
penses and  make  a  showing  of  profits, 
and  upon  this  alone  does  his  value  to  the 
company  depend.  He  is  there  to  make 
money  for  the  company.  If  he  can't  do 
it,  there  are  other  men  who  can — and 
they  will  very  soon  be  given  a  chance  to 
try  what  they  can  do.  The  packing 
companies  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
men  who  can  make-  or  save  money  for 
them.  The  man  who  can  find  a  means  of 
cutting  down  the  expenses  of  his  de- 
partment, or  of  making  more  out  of  the 
material  used,  stands  in  high  favor,  and 
his  promotion  is  usually  rapid. 

This  accounts  in  large  part  for  many 
of  the  conditions  that  are  so  greatly — 
and  justly — criticised.  The  men  know 
that  they  must  make  a  good  showing  in 
order  to  hold  their  positions,  and  that 
the  better  showing  they  make  in  the  way 
of  profits,  the  more  certain  they  are  of 
promotion.  The  result  is  obvious.  Noth- 
ing must  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste, 
whether  it  be  fit  for  human  food  or  not. 
And  nothing  does  go  to  waste.  In  the 
packing  house  nothing  is  lost  but  the 
squeal. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  ani- 
mals condemned  by  the  Government  in- 
spectors as  diseased,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  and  ordered  to 
be  destroyed,  are  secretly  used  in  the 
making  of  the  various  edible  products  of 
the  packing  house.  Diseased  animals 
that  have  been  slaughtered  are  supposed 
to  go  only  into  fertilizer  or  soap  grease 
or  some  such  product  not  designed  to  be 
eaten.  Some  of  the  recent  writers  on  the 
subject  have  charged  that  these  orders  are 
evaded,  the  carcasses  being  hidden  and 
dressed  at  night.  In  some  instances  this 
charge  may  be  justified,  but  the  writer, 
who  has  spent  several  years  in  some  of 
the  bigger  packing  houses,  is  unable  to 
substantiate  it  from  his  own  experience. 
There  are  constant  rumors  about  the 
packing  house  that  such  disposition  is 
frequently  made  of  diseased  animals,  but 
the  writer  has  only  seen  them  dumped 
into  the  sealed  tanks  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  not  to  say  positively  that 
this  is  always  done.  It  is  only  the  ex- 
perience of  one  man. 

But  there  are  indubitably  manv  things 
done  around  a  packing  house  which  are 
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not  prohibited  by  law,  but  which  should 
be.  Much  of  the  beef  killed,  for  in- 
stance, while  not  afflicted  by  any  disease 
in  particular,  is  not  fit  for  food. 

In  some  of  the  packing  houses,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  more  Western 
cities,  there  are  killed  thousands  of  "can- 
ners,"  as  they  are  called — that  is,  cattle 
which  are  to  be  used  for  canning  pur- 
poses. These  cattle  are  generally  old 
cows  whose  period  of  usefulness  for 
other  purposes  has  long  passed,  or  cattle 
which  have  barely  withstood  the  severe 
storms  of  the  winter  on  some  Western 
range,  and  have  hardly  enough  life  left 
in  them  to  last  them  until  they  reach 
the  packing  house.  To  fatten  these  ani- 
mals would  be  an  expensive  proceeding, 
even  if,  as  is  most  usually  the  case,  it 
were  not  an  absolute  impossibility.  Often 
they  reach  the  stockyards  so  weak  that 
they  are  unable  to  stand,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  killer  to  be  obliged  to 
knock  an  animal  on  the  head  while  it  is 
lying  on  the  ground,  because  of  its  in- 
ability to  stand  up  and  be  driven  into  the 
killing  pen.  In  fact,  the  writer  has  seen 
cattle  that,  if  not  actually  dead,  as  they 
probably  were,  were  at  all  events  gasping 
their  last,  knocked  in  the  head,  shackled 
bv  the  hind  feet  and  swung  over  onto  the 
killing  floor  to  be  dressed.  They  had  not 
died  of  disease — simply  of  starvation  and 
exhaustion.  The  quality  of  the  meat  can 
be  imagined.  Not  very  good  porter- 
house steak,  perhaps,  but  excellent  pot- 
ted chicken  or  corned  beef.  And  what 
delicious  potted  veal  they  make. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  of 
modern  industry  is  the  killing  floor  of 
a  large  packing  house.  It  is  a  practical 
exemplification  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  labors  of  a  large  number  of  men  can 
be  systematized.  There  is  no  loss  of  time, 
no  waste  of  energy.  Each  man  has  just 
one  thing  to  do,  and  he  devotes  all  his 
endeavors  to  doing  it.  A  live  steer  can 
be  transformed  into  dressed  beef  in  a 
-time  so  short  that  it  would  seem  *  in- 
credible to  one  who  has  not  seen  it  done. 

There  is  blood  everywhere.  The  floors 
are  slippery  with  it.  It  runs  in  little 
rivulets  into  drains,  and  flows  in  a  steady 
stream  into  great  tanks.  The  clothing  of 
the  workmen  is  stained  with  it.  Their 
arms  are  bathed  in  it  to  the  shoulders.  It 
bespatters  their  faces;  their  sodden  feet 


slosh  about  in  pools  of  blood.  They  look 
like  the  last  terrible  survivors  of  some 
desperate  struggle — a  resemblance  which 
the  huge  cleavers  and  dangerous-looking 
knives  in  their  crimsoned  hands  goes  to 
complete. 

The  cattle,  hurried  in  crowding  thou- 
sands from  the  wide  plains  of  the  West 
or  the  farms  of  the  Middle- West,  are  un- 
loaded at  the  immense  stockyards,  where 
they  go  through  a  more  or  less  careful 
inspection  by  the  Government  men.  Such 
inspection  can  at  best  be  but  superficial, 
for  an  animal  may  have  diseases  which  it 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  detect  in  any 
such  wholesale  .  inspection.  After  being 
purchased  by  the  buyers  for  the  packers, 
they  are  driven  to  the  waiting  pens  of 
the  packing  house.  As  they  are  wanted, 
they  are  hurried  in  smaller  bunches  into 
smaller  pens  and  then  driven  by  much 
shouting  and  prodding  into  the  killing 
boxes,  just  large  enough  to  hold  two  ani- 
mals each.  Standing  here  not  knowing 
what  is  to  befall  them,  the  round  point 
of  a  long-handled  hammer  suddenly  de- 
scends with  crushing  force  upon  the  least 
resistant  part  of  the  skull,  directly  over 
the  brain.  The  animal  sinks  gasping  to 
its  knees,  mercifully  unconscious  as  a 
rule;  a  door  is  raised,  the  bottom  of  the 
pen  tilted  up,  and  the  steer  rolls  out  onto 
the  killing  floor.  Instantly  it  is  shackled 
by  the  hind  feet  and  raised  from  the  floor 
head  down.  A  butcher  plunges  a  long 
knife  into  the  throat,  to  let  out  the  blood ; 
the  skin  is  stripped  from  the  head  and 
the  head  cut  off.  The  chain  by  which 
the  animal  is  hung  up  is  attached  to  an 
overhead  roller,  working  on  the  principle 
of  an  endless  chain,  and  by  this  means 
the  animal  is  kept  moving  down  a  long 
line  of  men,  each  of  whom  has  some 
certain  duty  to  perform.  One  drops  the 
carcass  to  the  floor  and  removes  the  hide, 
another  takes  out  the  entrails;  another, 
again,  draws  the  stripped  carcass  up  to 
the  moving  roller.  Here  a  man  with  a 
huge  cleaver  divides  the  carcass  into 
halves.  Each  of  these  halves  is  then 
washed  and  afterward  wiped  with  a  more 
or  less — generally  less — clean  cloth,  after 
which  the  dressed  halves  are  ready  to  be 
run  back  into  the  cooler  to  be  frozen. 
The  whole  process  has  taken  hardly  more 
time  than  the  describing  of  it. 

Bather  more  gruesome,  on  account  of 
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the  more  obstinate  and  vociferous  nature 
of  the  animal,  is  the  butchering  of  the 
hogs.  The  hog  declines  to  be  turned  into 
pork  without  making  a  strenuous  and 
noisy  protest,  and  he  voices  his  indigna- 
tion with  a  fervor  that  makes  the  packer 
shed  tears  at  the  thought  that  the  energy 
thus  expended  cannot  be  utilized  and 
turned  into  money. 

The  pig  sticker  of  a  modern  packing 
house  might  with  appropriateness  pose 
for  a  picture  of  Murder.  Killing  is  his 
whole  business,  and  he  does  it  expertly, 
quickly,  accurately,  if  bloodily.  He  ap- 
pears as  if  engaged  in  a  desperate,  un- 
ceasing struggle  for  life.  He  is  crimson 
with  blood  from  head  to  foot.  It  spurts 
upon  him  at  every  death  dealing  blow. 
He  stands  in  it  ankle  deep. 

There  is  no  wasted  effort  on  his  part. 
Each  thrust  of  his  arm  with  the  keen- 
edged  knife  clasped  in  the  closed  hand 
lets  out  the  life  of  an  animal.  The  pig  is 
seized  by  two  men  and  shackled  by  the 
hind  feet,  then  swung  up  onto  an  endless 
chain  that  bears  him  down  to  where  the 
killer  stands.  The  latter  seizes  him  by 
one  front  leg,  there  is  a  quick  thrust,  a 
blood-choked  squeal,  and  the  hog,  a  knife 
thrust  through  his  throat  and  deep  into 
his  heart,  passes  on  to  give  wav  to  one 
of  his  fellows.  So  the  long  line  passes, 
hour  after  hour,  until  thousands  have 
been  killed. 

Each  hog,  as  it  passes  from  the  hands 
of  the  killer,  continues  on  on  the  endless 
chain  to  a  long  tank  filled  with  boiling 
lye-water  into  which  it  is  plunged  and 
dragged  through  before  the  breath  is  fair- 
ly out  of  its  body.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
loosen  the  hair.  Emerging  from  this 
tank,  it  is  dropped  into  the  scraper,  a 
cunningly  arranged  device  by  means  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  bristles  are 
removed  mechanically.  Those  that  re- 
main, about  the  feet,  head  and  in  rare 
spots  on  the  body,  are  scraped  off  by  a 
line  of  men  with  knives.  Here  again 
system  rules.  Each  man  has  just  one 
place  to  examine,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  all  the  bristles  being  removed  from 
that  place.  One  takes  care  of  the  right 
front  foot  or  shoulder,  another  of  the  left ; 
one  man  scrapes  one  side  of  the  head,  one 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  one  the  left 
side,  and  so  on.  One  operator  rips  open 
the  body  and  removes  the  viscera;  an- 


other takes  out  the  leaf,  that  part  of  the 
fat  surrounding  the  kidneys,  and  which 
is  regarded  as  the  choicest  and  most 
valuable.  When  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
the  hog  is  stretched  out  on  spanners  he  is 
cleaned  and  ready  to  be  run  into  the 
coolers,  if  designed  for  fresh  pork,  or 
to  go  to  the  cutting  room  if  he  is  to  be 
cut  up  into  hams,  sides,  etc. 

The  heads,  viscera,  etc.,  that  have 
been  removed  are  not  wasted.  There  is 
a  use  for  everything.  The  heads,  guts, 
scraps  of  fat,  go  into  one  of  the  huge  lard 
tanks,  where  the  grease  is  tried  out  by 
steam  heat  under  pressure.  The  hair  is 
sold  as  hog  hair,  or,  when  it  is  of  poor 
quality,  goes  into  fertilizer,  being  rich 
in  nitrogen — although  the  nitrogen  in  hog 
hair  is  not  available,  and  is  of  little  value 
as  a  fertilizing  material.  Still,  it  shows 
up  in  the  chemical  analysis,  and  raises 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  on  which  the 
price  of  the  substance  depends. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that 
lard  is  not  fit  for  use.  They  would  be 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  this  if  they 
could  see  how  it  is  made  in  the  packing 
house.  Not  that  the  process  in  the  lard 
refinery  is  not  clean  enough.  On  the 
contrary,  the  lard  refinery  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  places  about  the  establishment. 
It  has  to  be,  for  lard  very  easily  takes  on 
the  odor  of  whatever  surrounds  it.  But 
it  is  in  the  tank  house  that  the  trouble 
occurs.  "  Pure  leaf  lard  "  is  very  rarely 
made  from  "leaf  fat."  The  fat  from 
the  leaf  obtained  in  all  the  packing 
houses  in  the  country  would  not  make 
half  the  pure  leaf  lard  manufactured  by 
any  one  of  them.  Many  other  things  go 
into  it — the  back  fat,  which  is  of  very 
good  quality,  "killing  fat,"  as  it  is 
called — that  is,  the  lard  tried  out  from 
the  head,  scraps  from  about  the  neck, 
etc.,  and  "gut"  fat,  which  comes  from 
about  everything,  including  those  por- 
tions of  the  body  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Some  writers  have  charged  that 
dead  rats — there  are  always  thousands  of 
rats  about  a  packing  house — are  thrown 
into  the  lard  tanks.  So  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes,  there  is  little  foundation 
for  any  such  charge.  It  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  make  any  such  use  of 
them.  Too  many  men  would  know  of 
it,  and  such  knowledge  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  the  packer,  as  the  proof 
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of  the  charge  would  practically  ruin  his 
lard  business. 

.There  is  a  story  in  the  packing  houses, 
however,  of  a  superintendent  of  past 
years  who  issued  an  order  to  his  foreman 
to  have  all  rats  dumped  into  the  tank, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  fertilizer  tank. 
Unfortunately,  the  written  order  was  so 
worded  as  to  mean  the  lard  tank.  This 
written  order,  so  the  story  goes,  was  re- 
tained by  the  foreman  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  He  at  once  resigned  and  sent  word 
to  the  company  that  he  was  ready  to  re- 
turn to  them  the  order  for  the  sum  of 
$10,000— and  he  got  it. 

The  different  grades  of  raw  lard,  that 
is,  the  lard  as  it  comes  from  the  tank 
houses,  are  mixed  in  the  refinerv  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  refined  product 
which  it  is  desired  to  make.  In  addition, 
a  certain  amount  of  beef  stearin  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  product  stand 
up — that  is,  not  melt  at  too  low  a  tem- 
perature. The  color  and  certain  im- 
purities are  removed  by  mixing  the  lard 
in  huge  tanks  with  fillers  earth  and 
straining  it  through  presses.  After  be- 
ing refined,  it  is  put  into  cans,  ready 
for  the  market. 

Most  of  the  larger  packing  houses 
manufacture  oleomargarine,  and  the  fac- 
tory where  this  product  is  made  is  gen- 
erally one  of  the  show  places  of  the  pack- 
ing house.  The  packers  pride  themselves 
on  the  cleanliness  of  the  process — and 
with  right.  Everything-  about  this  de- 
partment shines  with  cleanliness.  The 
floors  are  scrubbed  until  thev  are  white; 
the  wooden  tanks  and  vats  are  constantly 
washed,  and  streams  of  fresh  water  are 
everywhere  in  evidence.  On  account  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  certain  other  in- 
terests, which  for  once  showed  themselves 
stronger  than  the  packers,  Congress  some 
time  ago  enacted  a  law  imposing  a  tax 
of  10  cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine, 
which  is  colored  to  resemble  butter.  At 
the  time  this  matter  was  before  Con- 
gress, samples  of  the  two  products  were 
shown  to  the  committee  which  had  the 
matter  in  charge,  and  so  closelv  did  the 
oleomargarine  resemble  the  butter  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  un- 
able to  tell  one  from  the  other  by  looks, 
taste  or  smell. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  tax,  it  is  use- 
less to  talk  now.  But  the  fact  remains 


that  oleomargarine,  properly  made,  is  in 
all  respects  as  healthful  as  butter,  and  in 
many  instances  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture admits  of  less  criticism  on  the  score 
of  uncleanliness.  Oleomargarine  is  made 
from  oleo  oil ;  that  is,  beef  oil  from  which 
the  stearin  or  harder  constituents  have 
been  extracted  by  cold  and  pressure.  To 
this  oleo  oil  is  added  a  percentage  of  but- 
ter, a  certain  amount  of  cream  and  milk, 
and  some  cotton-seed  oil.  There  is  noth 
ing,  therefore,  that  goes  into  the  better 
grades  of  oleomargarine  that  is  in  any 
sense  deleterious  to  health.  If  all  the 
packing  house  products  were  as  pure  and 
manufactured  in  as  cleanly  a  manner, 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  criticism. 

But  there  are  various  grades  of  oleo- 
margarine. Some  of  the  cheaper  grades 
are  very  different  from  the  better  grades. 

Generallv  there  is  in  the  packi^jj  house 
a  laundry  in  which  are  washed  out  the 
frocks,  aprons  and  overalls  worn  by  the 
laborers.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large 
amount  of  grease  in  these  clothes.  The 
clothes  are  first  boiled  out,  and  the 
grease,  rising  to  the  ton  of  the  boiling 
vats,  is  skimmed  off.  This  grease  is  used 
in  some  establishments  as  a  constituent  of 
the  poorer  grades  of  oleomargarine.  And 
yet  the  packers  claim,  in  replv  to  the 
charges  made  against  them,  that  all  their 
processes  are  perfectly  clean  and  sanitary. 

Lack  of  cleanliness  is  the  worst  fault 
that  can  be  found  with  meat  packing 
house  methods.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  packers  and  their 
employees  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  cleanliness.  All  their  lives 
thev  have  been  accustomed  to  dirt  and 
filth,  and  it  convevs  no  feeling  of  repul- 
sion to  them.  In  c-ome  respects,  parts  of 
the  packing  houses  are  as  clean  as  couM 
be  desired.  In  other  resnects  they  are 
simply  unspeakable.  The  latter  is  es- 
peciallv  true  as  regards  the  habits  of  the 
laborers.  From  the  very  nature  of  their 
work,  handling  dirty  and  ffreasv  produces 
and  tools,  their  hands  become  covered 
with  grease'  and  filth.  Thore  are  verv 
limited  facilities  for  washing  them,  and 
the  process  of  cleaning  them  generally 
consists  in  wiping  them  on  a  still  more 
filthv  rag  or  on  their  overalls  or  aprons, 
from  which  they  get  a  renewed  supply  of 
anoiont  filth. 

The  use  of  preservatives  in  cured  meats, 
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such  as  hams,  nickled  meats,  etc.,  has 
come  in  for  general  and  severe  criticism. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  much 
of  this  criticism  is  misdirected.  Preser- 
vatives are  not  so  generallv  used  as  might 
be  supposed,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  the  use  of  certain  harmless 
preservatives  in  reasonable  -amounts  is 
not  greatly  preferable  to  the  danger  of 
the  product  spoiling  fo,r  lack  of  them. 
The  most  commonly  used  preservative,  so 
far  as  meats  are  concerned,  is  salt  petre, 
a  substance  which,  unless  used  to  excess,  * 
is  practically  harmless.  The  use  of 
borax,  boracic  acid,  salycilic  acid  and 
some  other  preservatives,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  menace  to  health.  Large 
amounts  of  these  substances  are  used,  de- 
spite all  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

Sausage  making,  according  to  the  as- 
sertions of  the  packers,  is  an  entirely  san- 
itary process  and  nothing  but  clean, 
wholesome  meat  is  used.  But  the  writer, 
after  seeing  the  product  manufactured 
every  day  for  some  years,  has  no  desire 
to  eat  packing  house  sausage.  It  bears 
too  great  a  resemblance  to  boarding  house 
hash.  Everything  goes  into  it,  and  the 
condiments  and  Savors  used  can  make 
appetizing  the  most  unwholesome  messes. 
As  before  stated,  nothing  must  be 
thrown  away — and  nothing  must  go  into 
•a  cheap  product  which  can  be  used  in  a 
higher  priced  one.  Consequently  scraps 
of  all  kinds  find  their  way  into  sausage, 
bologna  and  similar  products.  Cheek 
meat,  trimmings  from  the  cutting  rooms, 
scraps  which  have  fallen  to  the  floor  and 
been  trodden  on,  spit  upon,  mingled  with 
sawdust,  shoveled  up  with  unclean 
shovels  and  dumped  into  greasy,  un- 
clean trucks,  make  excellent  sausage 
when  rightly  treated. 

Government  inspection  in  the  packing 
house,  as  at  present  conducted  is  the 
veriest  farce.  Under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  law  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  The  appropriations  for  its 
carrving  on  are  ludicrously  inadequate 
and  do  not  allow  of  the  employment  of 
enough  men  to  make  even  the  most  super- 
ficial examination  in  many  cases.  The 
inspectors  employed  are — or  are  sup- 
posed to  be — veterinarians.  But  the  most 
skilled  animal  expert  could  not  be  sure 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  disease  by 
the  methods  employed  by  the  inspectors. 


When  an  animal  has  been  killed,  the  in- 
spector rakes  over  the  viscera,  lungs,  etc., 
with  a  hooked  stick,  often  without  bo 
much  as  stooping  down  and  frequently 
in  an  ill  lighted  room.  If  by  this 
method  he  detects  the  presence  of  disease, 
the  carcass  is  tasked  with  a  Government 
tag,  as  condemned,  and  is  supposed  to  bt 
taken  away  to  the  Government  tank  and 
turned  into  a  fertilizer.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  a  diseased  animal  mav  pass 
inspection.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  number  rejected  is  as  large  as  it  is. 
In  the  case  of  an  especially  conscientious 
inspector  the  work  may  be  fairly  well 
done,  considering  the  amount  of  it  he 
ht»o  to  do  and  the  inadequate  facilities 
for  a  thorough  examination.  But  where 
the  inspector  is  inclined  to  be  lazy  or 
careless,  as  manv  of  them  undoubtedly 
are,  the  inspection  is  merely  perfunctory. 
For  Government  inspection  to  be  any- 
where near  effective,  not  only  each  car- 
cass  should  be  carefully  examined,  but 
there  should  be  an  inspector  stationed  in 
every  department  of  the  packing  houso 
and  every  separate  process  should  be  un- 
der his  supervision,  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny. 

Since  the  publication  of  Upton  Sin- 
clair's book,  the  "Jungle,"  and  the  ex- 
posure of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  packing  houses  by  the  publication  of 
the  Reynolds-McNeill  report  made  to  tho 
President,  there  has  been,  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  a  vigorous  cleaning 
up.  Washrooms  and  dressing  rooms  are 
being  installed  and  sanitary  precautions 
taken  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  had  not  the  public  been 
awakened  as  it  has  been  recently  by  the 
campaign  for  cleanliness  and  proper 
methods  in  the  preparation  of  the  peo- 
ple's food.  The  packers  are  awake  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  must  find  means  of 
restoring  confidence  in  their  products  or 
their  business  will  be  ruined.  The  Gov- 
ernment inspection  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress  promises  to  abate 
many  of  the  nuisances  and  work  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  conditions.  The 
present  outcry  against  the  packers  will  be 
as  shortlived  as  are  all  such  agitations. 
But  permanent  good  will  ensue.  Never 
in  the  future  will  the  packers  dare  allow 
the  packing  houses  to  go  'back  to  the  old 
disgusting  state. 
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With  all  the  cleaning  up  that  is  going 
on,  it  is  a  pity  that  there  can  not  be 
some  moral  rejuvenation  of  packing 
house  conditions.  For  in  this  regard 
there  is  as  great  room  for  improvement 
as  in  material  things.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  the  packing 
house,  with  its  necessarily  vile  odors,  its 
filthy  conditions,  the  hard  work  connected 
with  it  and  the  onerous  conditions  under 
which  the  work  %is  done,  that  seems  to  re- 
act upon  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
people  employed.  Naturally,  many  of 
these  are  of  the  very  lowest  class,  many 
of  them  foreigners  whose  ideas  of  life 
have  never  been  any  too  high,  and  whose 
sensibilities  have  been  still  more  blunted 
by  the  conditions  of  their  existence  as 
packing  house  laborers.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  girls  and  women  employed  in  all 


of  the  larger  -establishments,  and  being 
thrown  into  daily  contact  with  men  who 
are  in  many  cases  little  better  than  ani- 
mals, the  result  can  be  imagined.  Im- 
morality and  uncleanliness  go  hand  in 
hand.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
everybody  employed  in  the  packing  house 
falls  under  the  spell  of  the  poison  that 
pervades  the  atmosphere.  But  too  many 
of  them  do. 

It  is  possible — even  probable — that  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  and  con- 
ditions, the  letting  in  of  the  light,  act- 
ually as  well  as  metaphorically,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  men  and  women,  may  re- 
sult in  a  moral  regeneration  of  the  pack- 
ing house.  Certainly  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  such  may  be  the 
case. 


BY   CHARLTON    LAWRENCE    EDHOLM 

Where's  Samarcand,  where  Tyre  and  Babylon, 
Queen  cities,  beautiful  and  vain  and  great? 
Their  places  know  them  not,  and  desolate 

Their  palaces  lie  parching  in  the  sun. 

I  stood  last  night  in  such  another  one, 

A  young,  proud  city,  burned  and  thrown  prostrate 
And  infinitely  aged  as  had  the  weight 

And  wheels  of  epochs  o'er  the  ruins  run. 


Not  Babylon  or  Tyre  or  Samarcand 

Was  builded  as  this  city.     Like  a  block 
Of  granite  stood  her  courage,  neither  shock 

Could  shiver  it  nor  rage  of  flaming  brand. 
To-day  she  builds  afresh  upon  this  rock. 

"For  here  I  stood,  and  greater  "here  shall  stand" 


Geisha  girl   playing  samisen. 


By    Lauren    T.     Tuttle 


THE  ancient  Orient  has  become  the 
new  battle-ground  of  progress. 
The  militant,  pioneering  Occident, 
following  the  star  of  empire  ever  west- 
ward, across  Europe,  across  America,  has 
leaped  the  imaginary  line  in  the  Pacific 
which  has  so  long  divided  East  from 
West.  China  and  Japan,  mysterious, 
semi-barbarous,  have  felt  the  electric 
shock  of  a  mighty  progress  that  is  en- 
circling the  globe.  They  are  merging 
into  the  one  great  world-civilization; 
and  music,  that  beautiful,  universal  lan- 
guage, is  playing  its  part  to  interpret 
and  to  teach. 

However,  few  of  us  know  the  native 
music  of  China  and  Japan,  or  of  the 
advance  Western  music  is  making  in 
those  countries.  We  talk  much  of  our 
"  trade  with  the  Orient,"  and  concerning 
the  Chinese  boycott  on  our  lumber  and 
lard  we  read  whole  columns ;  on  the 
murder  of  missionaries  there  is  a  para- 
graph or  two;  about  our  music  in  the 
Orient  nothing  is  said.  Yet  the  teach- 
ers of  ethics  and  culture  are  pioneers 
of  our  civilization.  They  are  the  ones 
that  are  planting  the  desire  for  higher 
and  better  living  in  the  breasts  of  be- 
nighted millions;  that  desire  means  in- 
creased demand  for  the  material  comforts 


which  the  enlightened  and  commercial 
West  is  eager  to  supply.  Viewed,  then, 
altruistically  or  selfishly,  the  naitive  arts 
of  China  and  Japan  and  the  progress  of 
Western  culture  in  those  lands  are  of 
vital  interest. 

One  who  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  musical,  capabilities  of  the 
two  nationalities  is  Baroness  Anna  von 
Meyerinck,  of  San  Francisco,  who,  at 
the  request  of  prominent  foreign  resi- 
dents of  Shanghai,  China,  visited  that 
city  some  months  ago  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  branch  of  her  school  of 
music.  While  there,  she  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  teaching  our  music  to 
the  higher-class  Chinese  women.  In  re- 
ply to  the  query:  "Will  the  Chinese 
adopt  our  musical  system?"  she  has  the 
following  to  say:  "While  it  is  going  to 
be  slow  and  uphill  work,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  Chinese  should  not 
adopt  our  musical  system.  After  a  visit 
to  the  Orient,  I  became  convinced  that 
it  is  possible  and  probable.  Since  the 
meaning  of  the  Chinese  language  de- 
pends upon  the  varying  pitch  of  from 
four  to  eleven  different  tones,  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  of  the  country,  four  in 
the  Pekinese  and  eleven  in  the  Cantonese, 
one  might  well  conclude  that  such  a  lan- 
guage is  the  best  ear  training.  I  may 
add  that  the  Chinese  language  as  spoken 
in  Shanghai  and  Peking  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me.  It  sounded  very  much  like 
a  blending  of  French  and  Italian.  So 
much  for  the  ear.  The  better-class  Chi- 
nese are  already  studying  European  lan- 
guages. The  next  step  is  music. 

As  for  the  Japanese  capacity  for 
music,  a  well-known  authority  speaks 
of  hearing  forty  Japanese  women  at  the 
Tokyo  Academy  of  Music  render  a 
Brahms  part  song  in  faultless  harmony. 
The  Japanese  voice,  though  not  great  in 
lyric  qualities.  Many  have  injured  vocal 
range,  is  often  possessed  of  a  florid  and 
organs  due  to  the  mistaken  practice  of 
causing  children  showing  good  voices 
to  cultivate  them  by  screaming  until,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  ruptured  delicate 
blood  vessels  in  the  throat  and  nose.  The 
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language  is  full  of  vowels,  has  few  ac- 
cents, and  syllables  are  all  of  about  the 
same  value— qualities  which  are  favor- 
able to  singing.  As  to  "ear  for  music," 
the  boys  and  girls  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  tones  and  in  learn- 
ing the  Western  scale,  with  its  tone- 
intervals  so  differont  to  their  own  five- 
note  system  born  in  them  through  the 
usage  of  centuries.  The  Japanese  are 
nationally  filled  with  poetic  feeling 
so  closely  akin  to  me  musical. 

Even  their  alphabet  is  an  exquisite 
psalm  breathing  their  stoic  philosophy. 
Translated,  it  runs  thus :  "  Though 
their  hues  are  gay,  the  blossoms  flutter 
down;  and  so  in  this  world  of  ours,  who 
may  continue  forever?  Having  to-day 
crossed  the  mountain  fastness  of  exist- 
ence, I  have  seen  but  a  fleeting  dream 
with  which  I  am  rot  intoxicated."  Cer- 
tainly, the  musical  ability  of  the  yel- 
low and  brown  races  cannot  be  doubted. 

China,  like  Babylon,  Egypt,  Arabia 
and  Greece,  had  anciently  a  highly  de- 
veloped musical  system  which  has  been 
lost.  According  to  Chinese  legend,  as 
early  as  B.  C.  2600.  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
the  Emperor  Kwangti  commanded 
twelve  tubes  to  be  prepared  from  bam- 
bo  to  make  twelve  "  lu "  or  pitch 
pipes  reproducing  the  twelve  semi- 
tones of  the  fabulous  bird,  Fung  huang, 
or  Phoenix.  The  male  and  female  sang 
alternately  six  notes  apiece,  a  sort  of 
call  and  response. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  feath- 
ered songsters  have  been  the  world's  first 
musicians,  as  even  the  Chinese  acknowl- 
edge that  their  first  scale  did  not  origi- 
nate with  them,  but  was  in  imitation  of 
a  bird.  Music  in  China  was  much  es- 
teemed in  the  earnest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  Long  before  Confucius 
there  were  national  teachers  of  music, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  six  arts  to  be 
learned.  The  great  philosopher  himself 
accompanied  his  songs  with  musical  in- 
struments, and  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
art.  it  is  said  of  him  that  once  when 
he  chanced  to  hear  the  "king,"  a  sort 
of  harmonicon  of  sounding  slabs  of 
stone,  played  upor.  by  Kouei,  the  Or- 
pheus of  the  Chinese,  he  was  so  over- 
come with  rapturous  delight  that  for 
three  months  thereafter  he  would  not 
partake  of  food.  Like  the  Greek  Or- 


pheus, this  wonderful  musician  drew 
wild  animals  about  him,  and  subdued 
them  to  his  will  by  the  magic  of  sweet 
sounds.  At  the  present  time,  many 
bands  of  troubadours  wander  about  the 
country  and  play  while  some  of  their 
number  sing  in  recitative.  Blind  musi- 
cians are  common,  as  there  are  no  schools 
for  the  blind  except  musical  ones.  For 
singing,  the  five  notes  of  the  ancient  Pen- 
tatonic  scale  are  used. 

The  first  song  in  the  Chinese  classical 
poetry   is: 

The  Song  of  the  Ospreys. 

i. 

Where  from  islands  in  the  river 
Ospreys  rise  and  sing  apart, 
Sweet  and  fair  ,a  modest  maiden 
Met  to  win  our  prince's  heart. 

II. 

Where  the  water  lilies  waver 

In  the  stream  from   dark  to  dawn 

To  the  maid  to  win  her  favor, 

Sweet  and  fair  hie  thoughts  are  drawn. 

For  he  seeks  her,  seeks  her  vainly, 

Day  and  night  his  fancies  go 

Seeking  her;  the  night  is  sleepless, 

Full  of  tossings  to  and  fro. 

III. 

Pluck  the  water  lilies  gladly! 
Sweet  and  fair,  she  comes  at  last! 
Lute  and  harp,  lend  us  your  music! 
Sweet  and  fair,  th(*  lilies  cast 
Sacrificial  to  her  welcome, 
Usher  in  the  glad  to  be! 
Join,  ye  people  all  your  voices 
With  the  merry  minstrelsy."' 

The  ancient  music  of  China,  how- 
ever, was  almost  totally  destroyed  at 
"the  burning  of  the  books,"  about 
B.  C.  200,  when  the  Emperor  Tsin 
Shih  Hwangti  caused  most  of  the 
recorded  knowledge  of  his  realm  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  his  people  might 
be  less  bound  by  precedent.  For  a  dozen 
centuries  music  in  China  was  practically 
a  lost  art.  Then,  about  A.  D.  1100,  the 
musical  system,  kung-cheh,  of  the  North-  . 
era  Liao  dynasty,  was  introduced,  which 
is  equivalent  to  our  sol-fa,  having  the 
seven  notes,  with  semi-tones  between  the 
3rd,  4th,  7th  and  8th.  The  kung-cheh 
notation  is  distressingly  deficient  in  time 
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marks,  so  that  the  musician  must  hear 
a  tune  before  he  can  play  it  from  the 
notes.  In  the  matter  of  mathematical 
determination  of  lengths  of  strings  and 
tubes  for  production  of  certain  tones 
they  have  long  had  surprisingly  accurate 
knowledge,  while  the  idea  of  harmony  is 
in  a  most*  rudimentary  state.  Part  sing- 
ing is  unknown  in  China,  and  such  in- 
struments are  used  together  as  sound  well 
to  Chinese  ears,  or  are  appropriate  to  be 
employed  for  the  particular  ceremony. 

Yet,  crude,  even  semi-barbarous,  as  the 
Chinese  musical  art  may  seem  in  theory, 
in  practice  it  is  unspeakably  worse. 
An  Occidental  who  has  attended  one  of 
their  theatrical  performances  and  been 
assailed  by  the  wild  pandemonium  of 
variously  hideous  sounds  —  squeally  vio- 
lins, nasal  flutes,  raucous  drums,  ear-jar- 
ring cymbals,  and  vigorously  pounded 
gong — will  agree  that  according  to  our 
standards,  Chinese  music  is  extremely  un- 
musical. But  there  is  no  accounting  for 
taste  in  this  regard,  as  in  others.  After 
all,  it  may  be  largely  a  matter  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Celestials  at  first  seem  absolutely  in- 
sensible to  the  beauties  of  Western 
music,  and  at  the  same  time  profess  to 
feel  greatly  their  own.  Having  listened 
unmoved  to  some  excellent  European 
band  music,  a  Chinese  once  said:  "Our 
melodies  go  from  the  ear  to  the  heart 
and  from  the  heart  to  the  mind;  we  feel 
them;  we  understand  them;  but  the 
music  which  you  have  just  played  we 
neither  feel  nor  understand;  it  does  not 
move  us.  Music  is  the  language  of 
feeling;  all  our  passions  have  their  cor- 
responding tones  and  proper  language, 
and  therefore  music,  to  be  good,  must 
accord  with  the  passions  it  pretends  to 
express."  Very  well  said,  but  what  the 
Chinese  passions  must  be!  So  much  for 
the  native  music  of  old  Cathay.  Next 
should  be  considered  the  tonal  art  of 
picturesque  Nippon,  which  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  business-like  Japan. 

Japanese  music,  like  Japanese  litera- 
ture, owes  its  origin  to  China,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  about  1400  years 
ago  (A.  D.  500),  during  the  reign  of 
the  Mikado  Kinmai.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  independent  develop- 
ments, but  still  the  notation,  composi- 


tion and  instruments  are  very  similar  in 
both  countries. 

The  musical  characters,  or  notes,  of  a 
song,  are  written  about  the  various  word 
signs,  just  over  or  next  each  syllable.  As 
for  harmony,  there  is  none.  They  never 
play  chords  nor  even  bass  notes.  For 
them,  harmony  is  an  obstruction,  a  base 
distraction  from  the  beauty  of  the  mel- 
ody. At  a  public  celebration  of  the 
Mikado's  birthday,  the  writer  recently 
heard  two  thousand  enthusiastic  little 
brown  people  sing  their  national  an- 
them. They  all  sang  the  air  and  kept 
well  together;  their  voices  showed  a 
hoarseness;  and  the  tune,  though  not  un- 
melodious,  employed  small  range  and  was 
rather  monotonous.  Herewith  are  the 
Japanese  words  and  a  translation: 

KIMI  GA  YO. 
"Ki-mi-ga-a-yo  wa. 
Chi-yo   ni-i-i   ya-chi-yo   ni   sa-za-ri 

I-shi  no  . 
I-wa  o  to  na-ri-te 

Ko-ke  no 
Mu-u  su-u  ma-a-a-de!" 

"May  our  gracious  Sovereign  reign 
a  thousand  years,  reign  ten  thousand 
years,  reign  till  the  little  stone  shall  grow 
into  a  mighty  rock  thick-velveted  with 
ancient  moss!" 

There  are  four  great  divisions  of  music 
in  Japan — sacred,  high-class  or  classical, 
comic  and  vulgar.  The  sacred  is  used 
in  the  Shinto  temples.  Minstrels,  gener- 
ally three,  sing  to  their  own  accompani- 
ment on  the  harp,  flute,  drum  and  cym- 
bals, while  a  girl,  dressed  in  red  with 
white  kimona,  a  rattle  of  brass  rings  in 
one  hand  and  a  fan  in  the  other,  dances 
to  the  music  before  the  altar. 

The  classical  music  is  mostly  em- 
ployed in  Buddhist  temples  or  at  im- 
perial ceremonies.  The  chantings  of  the 
priests  are  accompanied  by  instruments. 
These  are  many — larger  and  smaller 
drums  (tai  ko),  mouth  organ  (sho)  com- 
posed of  bamboo  pipes  of  varying  lengths, 
flute  (hishiriki)  an  harmonicon  consist- 
ing of  bamboo  sticks  of  same  length 
ranged  side  by  side  over  which  a  light 
hammer  is  quickly  drawn,  and,  of  course, 
the  gongs  of  various  sizes. 

In  the  comic  music  the  same  instru- 
ments are  used,  only  in  different  manner 
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and  with  different  effect.  There  are 
many  funny  songs  for  heightening  the 
jollity  of  festive  occasions.  The  fore- 
part of  a  public  entertainment  is  usually 
very  grave  and  sedate,  but  when  warmed 
with  eating  and  drinking,  the  people 
break  forth  into  jest  and  comic  song, 
even  as  we  in  our  own  United  States. 

Japan,  "respectable"  Japan,  or  con- 
ventional, classes  as  "vulgar  music"  the 
songs  of  the  geisha.  Even  the  samisen, 
three-stringed,  banjo-like,  and  played 
with  a  plectrum,  the  instrument  to  which 
the  geisha  sing,  having  become  associated 
with '  them,  have  been  discredited  by 
other  classes.  These  young  women  are 
carefully  trained  and  are  the  musical  en- 
tertainers in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do 
on  festal  occasions.  Their  selections  are 
mostly  amorous,  fitting  battle  songs  for 
that  veteran  archer,  Dan  Cupid.  The 
writer  once  listened  to  a  duet  played  on  a 
flute  and  a  samisen  by  two  Japanese,  a 
young  man  and  a  girl,  the  latter  occa- 
sionally breaking  forth  into  song.  The 
flute  notes  were  weak  and  those  of  the 
samisen  were  thin,  both  of  which  ad- 
jectives fit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  which 
lacked  the  qualities  which  we  demand  in 
vocal  music. 

The  noble  instrument  of  the  family, 
occupying  about  the  same  position  as  our 
piano,  is  the  koto,  usually  played  by 
women.  The  body  is  of  wood  and  hol- 
lowed so  as  to  afford  resonance,  and  is 
about  six  feet  long.  There  are  thirteen 
strings  with  a  range  of  approximately 
three  octaves.  In  playing  it,  rings 
placed  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  used 
to  pluck  the  strings,  while  with  the  other 
hand  the  tones  are  modulated.  The 
kokin  is  fiddle-like,  with  hollow  body, 
covered  with  skin,  and  played  by  means 
of  a  bow.  Then  there  is  the  shaku 
hadchi,  literally  one  foot  and  eight 
inches.  It  is  a  flute  made  of  the  very 
useful  bamboo.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  ancient,  native  music  in  Nippon  and 
Cathay,  but  its  dynasty  is  doomed,  the 
irresistible  invasion  of  Western  progress, 
including  Western  music,  has  begun. 

A  concert  given  by  Baroness  Von 
Meyerinck  at  Shanghai  was  attended  not 
only  by  foreign  residents,  but  very 
largely  by  Chinese,  a  good  indication  of 
the  awakening  interest  in  the  music  of 
the  "foreign  devils."  The  whole  pro- 


gramme was  first-class,  and  such  songs 
bv  the  Baroness  as  "The  Gipsy  Girl,"  by 
Donizetti,  and  Schubert's  "Serenade," 
were  received  with  marked  appreciation. 
The  number  contributed  by  the  two 
Misses  Wu,  daughters  of  the  ex-Minister 
to  Paris,  was  a  significant  feature.  Con- 
cerning it,  the  Shanghai  Times  has  this 
to  say:  "A  Greek  dance  from  Massenet's 
'Les  Errinnyes,'  by  the  Misses  Wu  was 
a  revelation  of  the  wonderful  progress  of 
Western  ideas  in  China.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  two  Chinese  girls 
should  appear  on  the  stage  of  a  foreign 
theatre,  and,  attired  in  the  robes  of  an- 
cient Greece,  go  through  the  graceful 
evolutions  of  a  languorous  dance.  It 
must  have  formed  a  strange  object  lesson 
to  the  Chinese  present,  and  doubtless  the 
native  papers  will  ably  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  the  'new  woman.' ': 

The  Wu  Pen  School  at  the  West  Gate, 
Shanghai,  a  large  Chinese  girl's  school, 
is  planning  to  exchange  the  present 
Japanese  instructors  in  music  for  West- 
ern teachers.  As  in  Shanghai,  so 
throughout  the  country,  China  is  begin- 
ning to  reach  out  for  her  share  of  the 
highest  musical  culture. 

Japan,  so  much  more  progressive  in 
war  and  commerce  than  her  cousin,  is 
outstripping  her  in  the  arts.  Our  music 
is  rapidly  spreading.  As  long  ago  as 
1860  the  Japanese  Government  sent  for 
Mr.  Luther  Whiting  Mason  of  Boston  to 
introduce  Western  music.  For  ten  years 
he  was  the  "musical  pope"  of  Japan.  He 
translated  American  school  song  books 
into  the  language,  and  taught  an  exact 
x>py  of  American  methods,  in  so  far  as 
bands  with  Japanese  players  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  open  seaport  cities, 
and  in  Tokyo,  Hioto  and  Osaka. 
In  the  army,  the  buglers  have  dis- 
carded the  ancient  shell  horn  for  the 
European  military  trumpet.  Baroness 
von  Meyerinck  speaks  interestingly  of  the 
Tokyo  Academy  of  Music.  "The  great- 
est musical  surprise  during  my  recent 
trip  to  the  Orient  was  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  T.  Tomiogi, 
head  professor  of  the  school,  who  teaches 
musical  history  and  ethics,  and  the  elder 
Miss  Koda,  teacher  of  the  piano  and  the 
violin.  I  learned  that  the  institution 
had  existed  twenty  years,  and  is  sup- 
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ported  by  the  Government;  that  there  are 
two  divisions  to  the  school,  the  principal 
one  consisting  of  two  hundred  pupils,  and 
the  other  devoted  to  special  lessons  given 
from  three  to  five  o'clock  to  ladies,  and 
from  five  to  seven  o'clock  to  gentlemen, 
having  an  attendance  of  three  hundred 
•pupils.  I  heard  a  rehearsal  of  a  Brahms 
part  song  by  forty  Japanese  women  in 
most  perfect  form,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Junker.  All  pupils  of  the 
school,  whether  studying  vocal  or  instru- 
mental music,  are  obliged  to  attend 
chorus  rehearsals.  There  is  also  a  mixed 
chorus  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  an  excellent  orchestra.  As  soon  as 
the  country  has  picked  up  after  the  war, 
I  am  -to  send  a  teacher  to  the  academy 
for  voice-placing."  The  missionaries 
have  industriously  trained  young  women 
to  play  the  cabinet  organ  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns  are  in  much  favor  with  the  na- 
tives, also  stirring  secular  tunes  like 
"Marching  Through  Georgia."  On  one 
occasion  the  writer  heard  four  little 
maids  and  a  wee  boy  in  sailor  costume,  all 
looking  as  if  they  had  just  jumped  from 
a  Japanese  fan,  sing  lustily,  in  perfect 
tune  and  in  English,  "Always  in  the 
Wav"  and  "My  Oriental  Lady." 

The  folk  songs  of  Japan  breathe  the 
very  soul  of  poetry.  Their  melodies,  too 
precious  to  lose,  are  being  arranged  for 
the  piano  and  printed  according  to  our 
notation.  Following  are  two  of  these 
songs,  written  by  Tsawa  Shiji : 


T1IK    ANT. 

"Consider   the  ants, 
look,  ye  i-hildren ! 
for  the  sake  of  a  comrade 
even  their  lives 
-lake  they  bravely. 
This  indeed  is  heroism! 
Consider  the  ants, 
look,  ye  children!" 

GAZE  UPWARDS. 

"Gaze  upwards! 

As  of  Fuji  the  lofty  crest 

Towers  above  all  otln-rs. 

So  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun 

towers  above  all   lands  of  the  earth. 
"Gaze  upwards,  ye  children ! 
In  the  cherrv  blossom 
Scenting  the  dawn 
Is  reflected  Japan's  true  spirit." 


A  neople  may  be  known  by  its  songs. 
Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  notes 
spring,  an  exalted  language  of  thought 
and  feelin<*.  Music  amon?  the  Chris- 
tian nations  has  excelled  in  beauty  and 
grandeur — it  is  the  mighty  oratorio  of  a 
transcendent  philosophy  of  life  leading 
on  to  the  highest  civilization,  one  which 
shall  be  for  all  lands.  Then  the  whole 
world  in  the  inspired  strains  of  Handel 
ma**  sinr:  "Glory  to  God,  Glory  to  God, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace 
on  earth." 
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By    John     L.    Cowan 


OF  man's  four-footed  friends,  the 
only  one  that  has  not  received 
its  due  meed  of  praise  is  the 
ungraceful  ass.  The  faithful 
dog  has  been  sung  by  poets,  praised 
by  philosophers,  painted  by  artists, 
and  carved  in  enduring  granite.  The 
horse  gallops  across  many  a  stirring 
page  of  history;  it  has  been  immortalized 
in  epic  strain;  and  poses  in  bronze  and 
marble  in  all  the  world's  great  galleries. 
The  cow  and  the  cat  were  both  wor- 
shipped as  divine  in  ancient  Egypt;  and 
had  altars,  priests,  virgins  and  temples 
consecrated  to  their  service.  The  un- 
cleanly hog,  next  to  the  American  heiress, 
is  the  object  of  the  most  profound  hom- 
age from  the  coroneted  noblemen  of 
foreign  lands,  who  see  in  it  the  embodied 
divinity  of  plutocratic  fathers-in-law ;  and 
even  in  our  own  beloved  country  it  is  oft 
the  model  of  manners  and  its  conduct 
the  ultimate  standard  of  good  breeding 
and  good  form.  The  elephant  is  wor- 
shipped in  Siam,  fed  on  peanuts  at  the 
American  circus  and  deified  by  the  Re- 
publican party;  and  the  camel's  seven 
stomachs  have  long  endeared  it  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  suffer  from 
perennial  thirst.  Even  the  mule  comes 
down  from  immemorial  antiquity  with  a 
halo  of  borrowed  glory,  due  to  an  oracu- 
lar utterance  that  coupled  its  name  with 
that  of  no  less  renowned  a  personage  than 
Cyrus  the  Great;  while  the  part  it  played 
in  the  Boer  War  will  live  in  the  memory 
of  posterity  as  the  least  inglorious  epi- 
sode of  that  most  inglorious  conflict. 

By  whatsoever  title  it  is  known,  how- 
ever, whether  ass,  donkey,  burro,  "Rocky 
Mountain  canary,"  or  "Colorado  Mock- 
ing Bird,"  this  long-eared  friend  of  man 
has  long  been  the  butt  of  ridicule,  an  ob- 
ject of  amused  contempt.  True,  it  has 
now  attained  the  cheap  and  tawdry  im- 
mortality of  the  Comic  Supplement  and 
the  fleeting  glory  of  the  souvenir  post 
card;  but  these  are  poor  compensations 
for  centuries  of  abuse  and  calumny. 
Ever  since  Baalam's  ass  turned  aside 
from  the  path  in  which  its  master  wished 
it  to  go  and  opened  its  wide  mouth  in  an 


unwelcome  bray  on  the  sun-kissed  hills 
of  Asia  Minor,  its  descendants  have 
lacked  that  spirit  of  compromise  and 
conciliation  that  might  have  saved  their 
tough  hides  many  a  resounding  blow, 
and  have  been  held  up  to  unmerited 
reprobation.  The  Greeks  gave  utterance 
to  their  scorn  of  the  Attic  burro  in  many 
pithy  proverbs.  "An  ass  sits,"  was  their 
disgusted  exclamation  when  anyone  gave 
UD  in  supine  despair.  "An  ass  gets  wet," 
was  their  laconic  equivalent  of  the  mod- 
ern saying  concerning  the  individual  who 
has  not  enough  sense  to  go  in  when  it 
rains;  and  Aristophanes'  simile  for  one 
who  gets  into  trouble  by  his  own  clumsi- 
ness was,  "He  falls  from  an  ass."  The 
fables  of  Aesop  have  done  much  to  create 
and  confirm  popular  prejudice  against 
the  unhappy  donkey;  and  Homer, 
Rabelais,  Shakespeare,  and  a  host  of 
minor  scribblers  have  added  their  straws 
to  the  burden  of  contempt  piled  upon  its 
over-laden  back.  True,  Silenus  the 
Satyr  went  on  his  expedition  against 
Enceladus,  and  Don  Sancho  Panza  fol- 
lowed the  renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  each  mounted  on  an  ass;  but 
the  beasts  of  burden  received  but  scanty 
glory  therefrom. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  or  thought 
of  the  asses  of  scripture,  historv,  poesy, 
fable  and  romance,  the  dispassionate  stu- 
dent of  life  and  affairs  must  admit  that 
the  unsunsr  burro  of  the  West  possesses 
characteristics  that  should  make  the  ad- 
jective "asinine"  an  epithet  of  honorable 
praise.  Those  who  know  the  creature 
best  will  think  the  saying,  "He  is  an  ass,'* 
too  highly  flattering  for  just  application 
to  the  average  man.  The  ass  is  abstemi- 
ous, strong,  self-contained,  forgiving,  in- 
dustrious, willing  and  content.  The 
most  that  can  be  alleged  against  it  is  that 
it  is  not  over-brilliant,  and  that  it  is  at 
times  superlatively  stubborn.  The  first 
is  but  a  negative  failing;  and  as  for  the 
last,  has  not  determination  alwavs  been 
recognized  as  essential  to  greatness,  or  to 
even  moderate  success? 

It  is  but  giving  to  the  humble  burro  its 
due  to  say  that  but  for  it  the  exploration, 
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conquest  and  final  settlement  of  the  great 
West  would  have  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned. For  four  hundred  years  it  has 
led  the  van  of  progress  on  the  American 
hemisphere.  This  is  the  Empire 
Builder  that  planted  the  standard  of 
civilization  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  in 
mountain  fastnesses,  in  places  remote  and 
almost  inaccessible.  It  made  the  paths 
that  are  now  followed  by  the  locomotive, 
winding  in  and  out  of  narrow  canons, 
through  forbidding  mountain  passes,  and 
over  trackless  stretches  of  shifting  sand, 
it  carries  wood  and  water,  machinery  and 
mine  supplies,  merchandise  and  people, 
and  almost  everything  else  under  the  sun. 
In  the  cities  of  the  Southwest,  it  takes 
the  place  of  street  car,  automobile,  cab 
and  carriage.  In  the  Pueblo  com- 
munities it  is  the  universal  burden- 
bearer.  It  is  the  Mexican's  half-brother 
and  confidant.  On  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tions it  serves  in  all  capacities,  from  that 
of  playmate  for  the.  children  to  that  of 
freight  car  for  the  tribe. 

To-day  some  thousands  of  overworked, 
underfed  and  wholly  unappreciated  bur- 
ros are  toiling  over  the  sage  and  sand  of 
the  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts.  What 
the  camel  is  to  the  deserts  of  the  Orient, 
the  burro  is  to  the  deserts  of  the  South- 
west. It  can  live  longer  without  water 
and  can  scent  it  further  than  any  other 
beast  of  burden,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  camel.  For  this  reason  it  is 
the  only  companion  the  prospector  takes 
with  him  when  he  ventures  into  the  sinks 
and  flats  of  Death  Valley  and  other  re- 
gions scarcely  less  inhospitable.  For 
this  reason,  too,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  burro  to  pioneer  the  way  to  those 
amazing  gold  fields  that  now  lure  men 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  tho  alkaline 
wastes  of  Nevada,  Goldfield,  Tonopah, 
Bullfrog,  Manhattan,  Silver  Peak, 
Searchlight,  Rhyolite,  Fairview  and  a 
score  moiv  new  mining  camps  in  the  won- 
derful Southwest  could  never  have  come 
into  existence  but  for  the  aid  of  this  pa- 
tient animal  which  man  has  seen  fit  to 
despise,  but  which  the  Savior  of  mankind 
selected  to  bear  Him  in  triumph  into 
Jerusalem. 

A  balky  horse  or  a  stubborn  mule  is 
sure  to  give  trouble  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune moment.  Not  so  with  the  burro. 
Jt  possesses  quite  enough  discrimination 


to  indulge  in  its  semi-occasional  fits  of 
obstinacy  at  the  widest,  safest  and  easiest 
point  on  the  trail.  It  will  crawl  along 
the  edge  of  shuddering  precipices,  scale 
beetling  cliffs,  and  toil  over  jagged 
boulders  with  more  than  human  careful- 
ness. Then,  when  it  reaches  the  valley 
and  all  semblance  of  danger  is  past,  if  af- 
fects an  overwhelming  fear  of  the  rip- 
pling streamlet  that  laughs  and  sparkles 
in  the  sunlight.  A  burro's  fear  of  water 
reminds  one  of  a  woman's  fear  of  a 
mouse,  although  it  is  probably  not  one- 
half  as  genuine.  If  there  was  a  chair  or  a 
table  at  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
hysterical  creature  would  mount  it.  As 
there  isn't,  however,,  it  will  scurry  up 
stream,  down  stream,  back  up  the  trail, 
or  in  any  direction  save  by  the  easiest 
path  straight  across.  When  hauled  up 
short  by  the  irate  burro-puncher,  it 
plants  its  forelegs  as  firmly  as  the  gran- 
ite of  the  everlasting  mountains,  lays 
back  its  ears,  and  prepares  to  fight  it  out 
on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.  Clubs, 
stones,  whips  and  cowhide  boots  avail  as 
little  as  prayers,  tears  and  honeyed 
words.  To  reason  with  a  burro  is  as  vain 
as  to  argue  with  one's  mother-in-law. 
When  one  has  kicked,  cuffed,  coaxed  and 
pounded  Until  he  has  worked  himself  up 
to  the  proper  state  of  mental  and  spirit- 
ual exaltation,  the  only  thing  remaining 
to  be  done  is  to  cuss.  A  smooth,  fluent 
and  unlabored  flow  of  red-hot  profanity 
will  make  a  properly  trained  burro  travel 
when  nothing  else  will,  unless  it  be  a 
stick  of  dynamite  or  a  keg  of  giant 
powder.  Its  antipathy  to  water  is  sud- 
denly forgotten,  and  it  ambles  joyfully 
across  the  stream  as  if  that  was  the  one 
thing  on  earth  it  best  loved. 

In  spite  of  its  faults  and  caprices,  how- 
ever, the  burro  has  led  the  procession  in 
America  almost  ever  since  the  white  man 
first  set  foot  on  this  hemisphere.  The 
Spaniards  brought  it  over  before  they 
attempted  the  Conquest.  It  carried  the 
accoutrements  of  Cortez  to  the  capital  of 
the  Montezumas.  It  was  at  Balboa's 
elbow  when  he  caught  the  first  sight  of 
the  Pacific.  It  journeyed  with  Ponce  de 
Leon  when  he  sought  the  fountain  of 
youth,  and  with  De  Soto  when  he  dis- 
covered the  Mississippi.  Pizarro  took  it 
with  him  to  the  capital  of  the  Incas; 
and  grave  and  learned  historians  tell  us 
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fhat  3,000  donkeys  were  engaged  for 
years  transporting  the  treasures  of  Peru 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  With  Al- 
varado  it  trudged  the  trails  of  Central 
America,  and  with  Coronado  it  made  the 
most  astonishing  land  journey  of  explora- 
tion that  history  has  ever  recorded — from 
the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado, 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  the  Pueblo 
towns  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and 
across  the  great  Buffalo  Plains  almost 
to  the  spot  on  which  Kansas  City  now 
stands.  It  was  the  sole  burden-bearer 
for  the  padres  when  they  reared  '  the 
walls  of  the  Alamo,  of  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  of  all  those  wonderful  missions  in 
the  parched  and  arid  lands  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona.  By  its  aid,  Juan  de 
Onate,  the  millionaire  colonizer  of  the 
Southwest,  built  the  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith  of  Saint  Francis — the  name  of 
which  is  now  irreverently  curtailed  to 
"Santa  Fe."  Upon  its  assistance  the 
Franciscan  fathers  relied  (and  were  not 
disappointed)  when  they  builded  their 
chain  of  lordly  and  enduring  missions 
along  the  coast  of  California. 

The  burro  is  the  companion,  friend, 
scapegoat  and  half-brother  of  the  pros- 
pector; the  sharer  of  his  toils  and  hard- 
ships, the  partner  of  his  joys,  the  helper 
in  his  successes,  the  equal  sufferer  by  his 
failures.  Over  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  up  and  down  the  rim  rock  of 
the  Mogollons,  through  the  canons  and 
gulches  of  the  Wahsatch,  around  the 
peaks  and  crags  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
through  the  gray  ash  heaps  and  spark- 
ling soda  and  borax  crystals  of  the 
Funeral  Range  and  Telescope  Moun- 
tains, across  the  sage  and  sand  of  the 
Moiave  desert,  the  prospector  has  trudged 
with  his  burro  at  his  elbow,  carrying  his 
""rub"  and  outfit,  without  which  even 
existence  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  horse  has  never  been  created  that 
could  sustain  the  hardships  of  these 
mountain  and  desert  journevings;  and 
the  mule  would  have  died  of  wrath  and 
discouragement  before  the  prospector  got 
out  of  sight  of  his  base  of  sunplies. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  miners  and 
prospectors  who  have  scarred  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  two  continents  with  their 
little  pits  and  drifts  and  tunnels;  who 
have  pioneered  the  way  for  the  forward 


march  of  civilization  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles;  who  have  traced  the  elusive 
but  magnetic  " streak  of  yellow7'  from 
Patagonia  to  the  Klondike,  and  back 
again;  who  have  opened  every  great  min- 
ing camp  in  the  three  Americas,  are  wont 
to  speak  of  dead  and  gone  burros  as  they 
might  speak  of  dearly  loved  but  way- 
ward children,  who  have  gone  to  a  bet- 
ter and  less  laborious  land. 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  Mexican  and 
the  Indian,  or  to  the  prospector  and  the 
miner  that  the  burro  is  a  necessity  and 
an  ever  present  help.  The  burro  pack 
trains  that  may  be  seen  in  Hageman 
Pass,  at  Ouray,  on  Aspen  Mountain,  on 
the  Gold  Belt  Train,  on  the  Funeral 
Range,  the  Calico  and  Telescope  and 
Panamint  Mountains,  at  Bullfrog,  Man- 
hattan, Fairview  and  a  hundred  other 
places,  tell  the  story  of  isolated  camps 
far  up  in  the  mountains  or  away  out  on 
the  inhospitable  desert  that  depend 
wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  unlovely,  but 
not  entirely  unlovable  burro,  for  commu- 
nication with  the  great  world  outsido, 
even  in  these  rushin^  days  of  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  airships.  Their  burdens 
may  consist  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
toilers  in  the  treasure  vaults  of  nature, 
or  of  lumber  for  the  cabins  of  the  miners, 
or  for  the  dance  halls,  gambling  joints 
and  saloons  that  belong  inseparably  to 
the  mining  camps ;  or  they  may  be  ore 
bound  for  the  smelters,  or  gold  dust  for 
the  mint  or  the  lifeless  form  of  some  poor 
devil  who  has  "cashed  in,"  leaving  money 
or  dust  enough  to  secure  respect  for  his 
last  wish  that  he  be  buried  "back  home."' 
It  is  all  the  same  to  the  patient  little 
animal  that  picks  its  way  so  gingerly 
along  dizzy  ledges,  around  and  among 
tottering  boulders,  over  scorching  sands, 
or  across  sliding  snows  that  need  only 
an  incautious  footstep  to  transform  them 
into  an  avalanche.  A  strange  and  ana- 
chronic mode  of  transportation,  this — in 
these  swift  days  of  steam  and  electricity 
— but  a  method  that  must  survive  along 
the  backbone  of  the  continent  and  in  the 
arid  lands  of  the  Southwest  for  years  or 
centuries  to  come. 

The  most  melancholy  and  dishearten- 
ing sight  to  be  seen  in  all  the  West — 
marking  the  decay  of  the  stern  and 
rugged  virtues  that  have  given  to  the 
work  of  Empire  building  West  of  the 
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Missouri  its  touch  of  epic  grandeur — is 
the  prostitution  of  this  austere  and  virile 
soul  to  base,  ignoble  and  effeminate  uses. 
Surely  to  fill  the  grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado,  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone, 
the  Valley  of  the  Yosemite,  and  other 
corners  of  God's  great  Western  picture 
gallery  with  guides,  photographers,  lunch 
counters,  paper  bags  and  peanut  shells, 
were  sacrilege  enough.  To  take  the 
laborious  and  long-suffering  donkey,  how- 
ever, and  treat  it  as  a  lay  figure,  or  a 
portable  appendage  to  the  scenery;  to 
break  its  gait  to  suit  the  unsteady  seat 
of  the  simpering  miss  from  High 
School,  "seeing  the  West( !)"  by  Pull- 
man and  trolley  car ;  to  teach  it  to  pose  in 
self-conscious  awkwardness  before  the 
camera  of  the  "official  photographer"  or 
of  the  ambitious  amateur;  to  attune  its 
elongated  ears  to  the  silly  twaddle  of 
courting  couples,  the  artful  gush  of 
angling  spinsters,  or  the  "soulful"  in- 
anities of  the  newly  wed,  in  lieu  of  thi» 


manly  oaths  which  pre-natal  instinct  and 
life  long  custom  have  taught  it  to  love — 
these  are  flagrant  wrongs  which  mean- 
minded  men  have  perpetrated  through 
sordid  love  of  the  dimes  and  quarters  of 
the  summer  tourists.  Though  cast  in 
an  ignoble  mould,  the  soul  of  the  burro 
aspires  to  higher  things.  Like  the  stern- 
faced,  iron-framed  frontiersmen  who  are 
taming  the  West,  it  loves  the  life  that  ;.s 
both  simple  and  strenuous.  The  solitude 
of  untrodden  paths,  the  wide  outlook  of 
snow-covered  peaks,  a  bed  upon  the 
naked  rocks,  canopied  by  diamond- 
spangled  skies,  an  anchorite's  feast  upon 
a  wisp  of  sun-cured  hay  and  a  deep 
draught  from  some  snow-born  rivulet—- 
these suit  its  hardy  frame  and  simple 
soul  better  than  all  the  refinements  and 
effeminacies  of  over-civilization.  Were 
this  not  absolutely  true,  the  burro  would 
be  of  as  little  use  in  the  real  work  of 
the  West  as  a  lady's  lap  dog  on  the 
wind-swept  range. 


Wood   Dealer  of  Santa   Fe.   New   Mexico. 


Edwin  P.  Irwin 


ON  these  latter  days,  when  so  much 
of  life  is  made  up  of  work  and 
care  and  responsibility,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  all  the  world  is 
ever  ready  to  reach  out  eagerly  for 
anything  that  seems  to  promise  even 
momentary  relief  from  the  weary  bur- 
den that  it  is  the  part  of  all  the 
human  race  to  bear.  What  wonder 
that  so  many  people  living  in  the 
land  of  the  Everyday,  where  the  sun 
shines  but  occasionally  and  the  heavy  fog 
of  monotony  hangs  with  dreary  persist- 
ency, look  across  with  hungry  eyes 
toward  that  mysterious  country  where 
everv  day  appears  bright  and  cheerful  and 
the  warm  sun  of  San  Souci  shines  alike 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust? 

And  so,  like  children  chasing  the  ever 
vjmishin"  end  of  the  rainbow,  weary 
mortals,  straining  at  the  leashes  of  ennui, 
struggling  to  escane  from  the  deadly 
monotony  of  life-emntiness,  set  forth  in 
search  of  the  fair  land  of  Bohemia.  In 
that  land,  they  have  been  told,  care  and 
responsibility  are  unknown,  freedom  and 
pleasure  reign.  In  the  land  of  the 
Evervdav,  that  which  one  would  he  must 
not,  and  that  which  he  would  not,  that 
hj  must  do.  In  Bohemia,  May  and  Must 
are  unknown,  and  the  dwellers  in  that 
happv  country  are  guided  only  by  their 
own  wishes  and  impulses. 

Toward  it,  then,  do  the  world-weary 
turn  their  longing  eyes,  and  they  set  out 
to  gain  it,  little  dreaming  that  once  they 
have  reached  its  boundaries  they  may  not 
be  permitted  to  enter.  For  it  is  not  every 
one  to  whom  the  gates  of  Bohemia  open, 
nor  do  the  dwellers  within  those  gates 
st roteli  out  their  arms  in  welcome  ex- 
cept to  the  chosen  few  who  have  the  pass- 
word. There  are  certain  requirements  to 
be  fulfilled,  certain  qualities  necessary. 


This  many  of  the  seekers  after  Bohemia 
know,  but  few  know  what  they  are.  Some 
think  they  know,  but  do  not.  And  there 
are  those  who,  having,  like  Moses,  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  promised  land,  think  they 
are  already  entered  therein,  and  proceed 
to  conduct  themselves  in  strange  and 
peculiar  ways.  They  believe  that  if  they 
are  not  natives  of  the  country,  they  are 
at  least  citizens  by  adoption,  not  know- 
ing that  the  exclusion  laws  are  rigid  and 
strictly  enforced. 

The  prevailing  idea  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  Bohemianism  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  essentially  unconventionally.  Those 
who  think  thus  believe  that  if  they  dare 
to  violate  to  a  mild  extent  the  unwritten 
laws  laid  down  by  society,  they  are  Bo- 
hemians. And  it  is  so  delightful  to 
do  tilings  that  seem  just  a  little  wicked, 
especially  if  one  can  shock  one's  friends 
mildly  by  telling  of  it  afterward.  How 
delightfully  Bohemian  it  is  to  visit  the 
Latin  Quarter,  don't  you  know,  and  dine 
at  one  of  the  funny  little  restaurants,  and 
perhaps  smoke  a  cigarette.  All  true  Bo- 
hemians smoke  cigarettes.  And  it's  so 
awfully  jolly  and  unconventional. 

Those  who  think  thus  fail  to  recognize 
one  of  the  cardinal  laws  of  Bohemia. 
Conventions  are  the  unwritten  laws  laid 
down  by  society  for  the  guidance  of  its 
members.  Thev  may  be  wise  or  other- 
wise, but  they  are  laws,  and  those  who 
violate  the  conventionalities  are  trans- 
gressors of  the  law.  Where  convention- 
alities are  recognized,  they  must  be 
obeved.  There  are  those  who  fail  to  con- 
form to  them  because  they  are  reckless 
or  want  to  be  a  little  odd.  And  there 
are  others  for  whom  certain  conventions 
of  general  society  do  not  exist.  Conven 
tionalities  are  not  the  same  in  all  lands. 
Bohemia  has  its  own  laws,  the  same  as 
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any  other  country,  and  its  inhabitants 
must  live  in  accordance  with  those  laws. 
But  the  foreigner  fails  to  understand  that 
the  laws  of  Bohemia  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  his  native  country,  and  so 
he  believes  that  Bohemians  are  of  neces- 
sity unconventional,  when  the  fact  is  thai 
the  Bohemian  is  merely  living  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Bohemianism  is  not  unconvention- 
ality. 

Not  long  ago,  at  one  of  the  foreign 
restaurants,  of  which  there  used  to  be  so 
man^*  in  the  San  Francisco  Latin  Quar- 
ter, before  the  Quarter  was  destroyed,  a 
party  of  four,  two  men  and  two  women, 
all  of  whom  bore  the  indefinable  but  un- 
mistakable air  which  stamps  the  real 
Bohemian,  were  seated  at  a  table  to- 
gether. They  seemed  to  be  having  a  good 
time,  laughing  and  joking,  sipping  their 
wine  and  telling  stories.  At  an  adjoin- 
ing table  were  seated  two  women,  evi- 
dently not  of  the  class  peculiar  to  that 
section  of  the  city,  and  still  more  evident- 
ly not  Bohemians.  They  were  tasting 
their  food  gingerly,  as  if  it  were  more  of 
a  curiosity  than  something  to  be  eaten, 
while  their  amused  examination  of  the 
place  itself  and  of  the  others  present 
showed  that  they  were  there  for  the  first 
time.  Their  stares  had  all  the  super- 
cilious insolence  of  those  of  the  members 
of  a  slumming  party. 

At  the  first  table  a  dispute  arose  over 
some  question,  and  finally  one  of  the  men 
turned  to  the  two  ladies  and  asked  their 
opinion  on  the  matter.  They  stared  at 
him  coldly,  and  believing  that  they  had 
not  understood,  he  repeated  his  question. 

"  Sir,"  said  one  of  them,  frigidly,  "  I 
did  not  come  down  here  to  be  addressed 
by  men  whom  I  do  not  know." 

The  man  hastily  apologized,  and  turned 
away,  but  the  outraged  feelings  of  the 
woman  were  not  to  be  thus  easily  satis- 
fied. They  called  the  proprietor  and  com- 
plainted  that  they  had  been  insulted. 
"  Ifs  a  shame,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that 
we  can't  come  down  here  to  study  these 
queer  people  without  being  spoken  to  by 
strange  men." 

The  proprietor  tried  to  explain  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  his  patrons 
that  any  one  who  came  there  was  all 
right,  and  that  no  insult  had  been  in- 
tended; it  was  merely  the  custom  of  the 


place  for  those  who  frequented  it  to  feel 
at  liberty  to  speak  to  any  one  else  then 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction. 
Kut  the  two  women  arose  in  chilly  dignity 
and  swept  out  with  tin-  uushing  remark 
that  it  was  the  last  time  they  would  ever 
come  to  such  a  place — a  remark  which 
\\a-  arcepted  as  a  crumb  of  hope  by  the 
other  diners. 

The  women  did  not  consider  themselves 
rude.  They  were  merely  seekers  after 
the  land  of  Bohemia — but  they  could  not 
talk  the  language  of  that  country. 

There  was  in  San  Francisco,  before 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  a  certain  res- 
taurant which  was  widely  known  as  being 
"  very  Bohemian."  No  tourist  could  feel 
that  he  had  really  taken  in  all  the  sights 
of  the  city  until  he  had  sat  at  one  of  its 
tables  and  eaten  of  the  very  indifferent 
fare  served  there,  and  dropped  his  cigar 
ashes  on  the  sawdust  covered  floor.  And 
the  women,  when  they  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing just  a  little  shocking,  were  sure  to 
wish  to  go  there  to  dine.  They  thought 
that  they  were  getting  a  peep  into  Bo- 
hemia. They  were  confident  that  all  of 
the  other  diners  must  be  real  Bohemians. 
The  dinners  are  that  most  of  them  were 
merely  other  sight-seers  cherishing  the 
same  delusion.  But  when  one  is  in  Bo- 
hemia, one  must  do  as  the  Bohemians  do 
— which  sometimes  gives  rise  to  amusing 
incidents. 

On  a  Saturday  night  wheil  the  place 
was  filled,  mostly  with  searchers  after 
Bohemia,  a  young  lady  lighted  a  cigar- 
ette. Instantly  every  woman  in  the  room 
looked  at  her — and  promptly  ordered 
cigarettes,  and  in  five  minutes  all  of  them 
were  puffing.  Many  of  them  evidently 
had  never  done  so  before,  as  could  easily 
be  told  by  the  way  they  went  at  it,  but 
they  concluded  it  was  the  thing  to  do, 
and  they  must  be  Bohemian  if  it  killed 
them. 

To  the  desire  to  attain  that  state  of 
bliss  which  is  so  undoubtedly  the  part  of 
all  true  Bohemians  must  be  attributed 
much  of  the  poor  art  and  poorer  literary 
productions  which  decorate  the  walls 
of  many  homes  and  burden  the  editorial 
waste  basket.  For  all  artists  and  writers, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  dwellers  in  the  pleasant 
land  and  to  live  a  life  of  happy  care- 
lessness and  irresponsibility.  And  so  Ag- 


IX   THE   LAIK   OF   THE   BEAR. 


nes  takes  a  few  lessons  in  drawing  and 
painting  and  sets  up  a  studio  in  the  at- 
tic— fearfully  and  wonderfully  decorated 
with  ham-and-egg  sunsets  and  pale  pink 
cows  and  burnt  leather  sofa  pillows — and 
pesters  father  and  Uncle  Ben  into  sitting 
for  her.  And  she  invites  her  friends  up 
to  drink  chocolate  and  eat  Welch  rare- 
bits in  her  den,  and  they  all  say  that  Ag- 
nes is  "  so  Bohemian  in  her  ways,  and 
isn't  it  jolly?"  And  Mary  rushes  into 
spring  poetry  and  delightful  negligee, 
and  assumes  pensive  ways  and  pink 
thoughts,  and  a  carelessness  as  to  whether 
or  not  her  hat  is  on  straight,  and  Aunt 
Margaret  asks  mother  why  she  doesn't 
"break  that  girl  of  her  Bohemian  ways. 
It's  simply  spoiling  her."  Clarence  lets 
his  hair  grow,  and  wears  a  velveteen 
jacket  and  flowing  tie,  and  speaks  mys- 
teriously of  his  ideals — and  mother  fears 
that  he  has  fallen  in  love. 

All  these  people  are  searchers  after 
Bohemia.  Some  of  them  may  find  it — 
but  not  until  they  have  found  them- 
selves. For  Bohemia  is  not  what  they 
think  it  is.  Bohemianism  does  not  con- 
sist in  wearing  long  hair  and  unusual 
costume,  eating  unsavory  foreign  messes 
in  dirty  or  disreputable  restaurants,  or 
drinking  strange  and  wonderful  drinks. 
The  man  who  acquires  a  jag  on  absinthe 
or  Punci  alia  Tuscano  is  not  any  more 
necessarily  Bohemian  than  the  one  who 
gets  drunk  on  steam  beer  or  straight 
whisky.  The  artist  who  can  paint  a 
wonderful  picture  may  be  less  of  a  Bo- 
hemian than  the  clerk  behind  the  ribbon 


counter. 

For  Bohemia  is  not  a  place  nor  a 
condition.  It  is  rather  a  state — not  of 
being,  but  of  feeling.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  in  search  of  it.  It  exists  within 
one — if  it  exists  for  him  at  all.  No  man 
or  woman  can  be  a  true  Bohemian  in 
whose  soul  the  spirit  of  Bohemia  is  not. 

Bohemianism  is  the  ability  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life — and  to  take  life  as  it 
comes,  the  good  with  the  bad,  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  brushing  aside  the  un- 
pleasant things  and  cherishing  those  that 
are  better. 

The  Bohemian  is  not,  as  popularly  sup- 
posed, partial  to  two-bit  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  Dago  red.  He  would  prefer 
to  dine  at  the  best  place  in  town,  and 
would  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  doing 
so  than  would  another.  But  when  he 
can't  get  what  he  wants,  he  takes  the  next 
best  thing,  and  is  just  as  happy.  It  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  temperament. 

Responsibilities  rest  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Bohemian  as  they  do  upon 
other  men's,  but  he  possesses  the  ability 
to  do  his  work  without  appearing  to  be 
crushed  beneath  it.  He  looks  on  thi> 
sunny  side  of  life,  shrugs  his  shoulders 
cheerfully  when  things  do  not  go  to  suit 
him,  and  is  sure  that  everything  will  be 
all  right  to-morrow. 

If  you  would  go  in  quest  of  Bohemia, 
search  your  own  soul.  You  need  look  no 
further,  for  if  you  do  not  find  it  there, 
it  does  not  exist  for  you.  But  if  you 
do  find  it,  then  you  are  to  be  counted 
the  blessed. 


Arthur  Hill.    Photo. 


Teeming  with  the  vivid  local  color  of 
the  "old  San  Francisco/*  is  Will  IrwinV 
latest  book,  brought  out  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  of  New  York.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  "sea-grey  city*'  are  so  true  to 
what  has  been,  and* is  no  more,  that  in- 
stinctively we  re-live  the  old  life,  and 
forget  the  heart-breaking  changes  that 
have  come  about. 

We  see  again  "the  orange  colored  dawn 
which  always  comes  through  the  mists  of 
the  bay,  the  fishing  fleet  crawling  in, 
under  triangular  lateen  sails;"  the 
"greatest  beauty  show  on  the  continent, 
the  Saturday  afternoon  matinee  parade." 
the  "old  Hotel  de  France  on  California 
St  where  Louis,  the  proprietor,  throw- 
ing out  familiar  jokes  to  right  and  left 
as  he  mixed  salads  and  carried  dishes,  was 
the  head  and  front ;"  and  the  rest  of  the 
restaurants  and  cafes,  "for  which  San 
Francisco  was  famous;"  Telegraph  Hill, 
where  the  shanties  of  the  tenants  clung 
to  the  side  of  the  hill,  or  hung  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice  overlooking  the 
bav.  on  the  ver^e  of  which  a  wall  kept 
their  babies  from  falling."  "The  bonny, 
merry  city, —  the  good,  gray  city — 0  that 
one  who  has  mingled  the  wine  of  her 
bounding  life  with  the  wine  of  his  youth 
should  live  to  write  the  obituary  of  Old 
San  Francisco!" 

The  author  was  once  a  member  and 
a  leading  spirit  in  the  famous  Bohemian 
Club  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  Summer 
of  1904,  he  wrote  the  "Midsummer 
Jinks,"  the  annual,  out-of-door  perform- 
ance for  which  this  club  is  noted.  Irwin's 
"Jinks"  was  a  dramatic  poem  of  1,000 
lines;  and  in  its  prologue  are  these  lines, 
which  have  become  a  prophecy: 

"It  is  a  dream:  yet  is  it  all  a  dream? 
Your  cities,  and  your  grim,  gaunt  giants 
of  steel. 


Your  wisdom  and  your  striving — they  arc 

dreams. 

As  vanished  Babylon  and  goodly  Tyre 
So  shall  they  vanish ;  but  the  willing  rose 
Blows  on  the  broken  battlements  of  Tyre 
And  mosses  rent  the  stones  of  Babylon; 
For  beauty  is  eternal;  and  I  sing 
Of  beauty  everlasting — " 

"The  City  That  Was,"  by  Will  Irwin, 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  publisher,  New  York. 

A  book  of  similar  nature  to  the 
"Doomed  City"  reviewed  last  month  in  the 
Overland  Monthly,  minus  reading  matter, 
excepting  some  lines  under  each  picture, 
is  "Glimpses  of  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
aster," consisting  of  "116  realistic  views." 
One  picture  is  especially  noticeable,  the 
"View  across  Fourth  Street,  after  the 
earthquake."  Here  is  photographed  an 
extensive  area  taken  after  the  fire.  An- 
other:— "General  View  after  the  Earth- 
quake," which  was  also  taken  after  the 
conflagration. 

Fissures  in  the  streets,  blocks  of  pave- 
ment upturned,  are  enlarged,  and  the 
camera  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  lies 
of  the  writer. 

"Glimpses  of  the  San  Francisco  Dis- 
aster." Laird  &  Lee,  publishers,  Chicago 


This  dainty  little  volume,  "The  Czar's 
Gift"  by  William  Ordway  Partridge,  is 
practically  a  book  for  youngsters,  and  yet 
we  "children  of  a  larger  growth"  will  read 
it  with  interest. 

It  is  written  simply,  but  "between  the 
lines,"  covertly,  half-hidden,  lies  the 
tragedy  of  an  oppressed,  persecuted  peo- 
ple. 

"The  Czar's  Gift"  by  William  Ordway 
Partridge.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publish- 
ers, New  York  &  London;  40c. 


Ana  Alterattaw  AiMr 


Acting  Arrangement. 

Actors — Arthur  Allstar,  an  automo- 
bilist.  Alphonse,  automobile  assist- 
.ant.  Art  gallery  attendant. 

Actorine — Alicia  Aimworthy,  an  ar- 
•cheologist. 

Act  I. — An  arbor.    An  Arbor. 

Alicia  approaches,  artistically  attired. 
Arrives  at  an  ancient  arch,  arranges 
an  ankle-tie,  and  assumes  an  atttentive 
attitude. 

All  about  Alicia  are  architectural  an- 
tiquities. Alicia  appreciates  architec- 
ture. 

As  afternoon  approaches,  Alicia  am- 
bles arborward.  Arthur  Allstar  ap- 
pears adorning  an  automobile.  An  as- 
sistant animates  auto  and  automatical- 
ly anchors  at  arbor.  Alicia  appears 
anxious.  Arthur  alights  and  asks  Ali- 
cia: "Are  angels  always  about  arbors?" 

"Almost  always,"  Alicia  answers 
adding:  "Angels  apparently  attract  an- 
tithesis." 

Arthur  appears  annoyed  and  an- 
nounces: "Antithesis  attempted  ab- 
sence and — alas,  advances  and  asks  af- 
fection." 

Alicia,  arrogantly  angry,  arises.  Ar- 
thur approaches  Alicia  and  attempts 
an  amorous  argument. 

Alicia  anxious  and  alarmed ! 

Automobile  assistant  alights,  agilely 
approaches  and  assists  angry  Alicia  au 
tomobileward,  ascends  and  assumes  au- 
thority. 

Arthur  amazed  at  abduction. 

Assistant  autoist  and  Alicia  are  auto- 
ing  afar. 

Act  A  A — An  art  gallery  alcove.  Al- 

ny. 

Alphonse  (auto  assistant)  and  Alicia 


appear.  Alicia  acutely  admiring  Art 
and  Alphonse.  Alphonse  admiring  Axi- 
cia  alone.  Abandoned  Arthur  adroitly 
advances  and  ambushes  at  an  armorial 
array  athwart  alcove.  Alicia's  affec- 
tionate aspect  angers  and  annoys  Ar- 
thur. 

After  a  while,  Alicia  asks  angelically, 
"Alphonse,  account  again  Alicia's  ab- 
duction." 

Alphonse,  appropriately  admonish- 
ed, articulates  audibly:  "Alphonse  aJ- 
ways  admired  Alicia.  Arthur  Allstar 
always  an  awkAvard  adjunct.  Alphonse 
always  alert,  always  anticipating  an 
appropriate  avenge." 

"Alphonse  asked  Arthur's  allowance 
as  auto  assistant.  Arthur  admitted  Al- 
phonse's  ability  and  arranged  appren- 
ticeship." 

"Alicia  awfully  annoyed  at  Arthur'? 
amorous  adhesion." 

"At  Ann  Arbor  affairs  assumed  a*i 
abominable  attitude." 

"Alphonse  anxiously  anticipating  af- 
fairs,  acted   accordingly,   appropriated 
Alicia,  abandoned  Ann  Arbor  and  an 
nexed  Alicia  at  Albany. 

At  Alphonse's  affecting  announce- 
ment Alicia  appears  amicably  affec- 
tionate and  approaches  auto  assistant's 
arm  area. 

Arthur,  angry  and  abusive,  appears 
and  attempts  alienation.  Alphonse 
arises  and  attacks  Arthur!  Alicia  advo- 
cates arbitration !  Alarming  activity. 
Alicia  arouses  attendants.  Arthur  ar- 
rested !  Arthur  asserts :  "Ah-a-a,  arm- 
isticed  again !" 

Alphonse  and  Alicia  assume  ap- 
plause-assuring attitudes. 

Attendant  assists  Arthur  away  as 
ambulance  alarms  approach. 

Adieu. 
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Policeman — Here,  man,  did  you 
know  there  was  a  price  on  your  head! 

Man— No,  sir;  you  surely  must  be 
mistaken. 

Policeman — No,  I'm  not.  That  tag 
on  your  cap  says  "Price  75c." 


"Give  me  a  box  of  matches,"  said  the 
farmer,  as  he  tossed  a  five-cent  piece 
over  the  counter. 

"What?"  queried  the  matrimonial 
agent,  looking  at  the  farmer  curious- 

'  "A  box  of  matches,  please,"  repeated 
the  farmer. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  we  don  t  keep 
matches,"  said  the  agent. 

"Then  why  have  you  got  that  sign 
out  there  saying:  'Matches  Made 
Here/  "  asked  the  husbandman. 


The  defendant,  an  old  negro,  had 
stoutly  denied  ever  stealing  chickens 

"But,"  asked  the  judge,  "did  you  not 
steal  a  spring  chicken  as  the  plaintift 
alleges?" 

"No,  sir,  jedge;  let  me  tell  you," 
said  the  old  negro,  forgetting  himself. 
"Dat  chicken  wot  I  stole  wuz  so  ol*  dat. 
honest,  jedge,  I  had  to  cook  it  fo'  mo 
than  two  hours.  Now,  jedge,  why  ai 
not  de  plaintiff  guilty  ub  perjury?" 


A  prominent  man  had  failed  and 
failure  was  the  chief  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  little  town. 

"Wot  am  de  extent  ub  his  liabili- 
ties?" inquired  one  old  colored  man  of 
another. 

"De  extent  of  his  liabilities?"  repeat- 
ed the  man  addressed  in  amazement. 
"Well,  sah,  dat  man  has  de  greatest 
ability  fo'  lyin'  ub  any  one  I  ebber 
knowed." 

—Will  H.  Henrickson. 


HER  AVERSION. 

Tho  Oyster  I  cannot  respect 

Mr  is  a  lazy  oaf, 
His  life  he  spends  in  oyster 
And  ends  in  oyster  loaf. 


ON    K  \.\MrLE   SET   THE    YOUNG. 
How  can  Sea-urchins  be  brought  up 

To  act  by  laws  and  rules? 
Their  Grampus  swim  on  Sabbath  day 
Their  Porpoise  play  in  schools. 

C.  L.  KPIIOLM. 


SINCE  MOTHER  TOOK  UP  CHAR- 
ITY. 

Since  Mother  took  up  charity,  the  house 

don't  seem  the  same, 
The  meat  ain't  done,  the  bread  is  burned, 

—but  o  'course  Ma  ain't  to  blame, 
She's  workin'  for  the  Heathen  an'  a-savin* 

of  his  soul, 
While  sister  cooks   the  vittles    and    Pa 

packs  up  the  coal. 
The  baby's  got  the  colic,  an'  he  kicks  and 

squalls  and  yells; 
I  think  he  needs  Ma  most  as  bad  as  them 

poor,  black  infidels. 
Of  course  I  ain't  complainin',  but  Pm 

just  a-tellin'  you, 
Ma's   savin'   of   the   heathen   an'    it's   a 

noble  thing  to  do. 

My  shirt  ain't  got  no  buttons,  an'  sis- 
ter's dress  is  old, 

An'  Pa's  pants  need  a-patchin'  for  tho- 
weather's  awful  cold, 

An'  Ma,  she's  buyin'  bibles  an'  makin' 
quilts  an'  stuff, 

Till  I  be|pn  to  wonder  why  them  blacks 
ain't  got  enough. 

Fm  hungry  for  some  doughnuts  an'  gin- 
ger cookies,  too, 

An'  I'm  tired  o'  soup  an'  water,  an'  a 
dish,  of  Irish  stew. 

Oh !  Ma,  she  is  a  wonder,  an'  the  work  is 
grand,  I  know, 

But  them  durned  old  heathen  critter* 
gets  converted  mighty  slow. 

'  Helen  Fitzgerald   Sanders. 
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BY     EDWIN     DURYEA,     JR.,     C.     E.,    Member  American  Society  of  Gvil  Engineer, 


AS  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty   on   the   Reconstruction     of 
San  Francisco  and  of     the     Sub- 
Committees   on   Street     Widening     and 
Water  Supply,  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
Overland   Monthly   to  contribute   an   ar- 
ticle on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 

That  San  Francisco  will  be  re-built, 
and  that  quickly,  has  been  a  foregone 
conclusion  ever  since  the  fire,  and  is 
daily  becoming  more  apparent.  The  task 
is  an  immense  one,  and  its  difficulties 
should  not  be  underestimated.  A  por- 
tion of  the  residence  section  and  the  en- 
tire business  section  were  destroyed,  and 
no  one  who  has  not  seen  the  city  since 
the  fire  can  realize  the  severity  of  the 
damage.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
the  calamity,  reconstruction  will  pro- 
ceed rapidly. 

Two  causes  insure  the  quick  renewal 
of  San  Francisco,  its  importance  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  the  strong  belief 
of  its  inhabitants  in  its  growth  and  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Pacific 
Coast — the  greatest  t>ort,  the  greatest 
railroad  center  and  the  financial  center 
of  all  industries,  mining,  agricultural  and 
stock  raising.  While  immensely  less  im- 
portant than  New  York  City,  its  relative 
importance  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
greater  than  that  of  New  York  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  acquisition  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  bv  the  United  States 
greatly  increased  the  importance  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  few  years  hence,  its  national  im- 
portance will  be  still  further  increased. 

The  importance  of  San  Francisco  be- 


ing national,  as  well  as  local,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  financial  interests  are 
controlled  in  the  far  East.  These  inter- 
ests are  in  the  aggregate  very  large,  and 
include  much  improved  real  estate,  and 
also  many  transportation  companies, 
both  land  and  water,  and  transcontinental 
and  local  systems.  Even  had  the  con- 
sequences of  the  earthquake  been  far 
more  serious  than  they  are,  these  Eastern 
investors  have  such  large  interests  already 
involved  that  they  would  still  have  in- 
creased their  outlay  to  restore  their 
property  to  use.  However,  the  prospects 
on  this  coast  are  very  bright,  and  East- 
ern financiers  are  not  forced  to  the 
choice  of  taking  great  risks  by  further 
investments  or  of  losing  those  already 
made. 

San  Francisco  will  be  rebuilt  because 
the  commerce  and  the  financial  interests 
of  the  country  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out it.  Its  people  have  the  courage  and 
the  energy  necessary  to  rebuild  it,  and 
will  be  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  nation.  Only  one  thing  can 
prevent  a  speedy  restoration — a  general 
financial  depression  throughout  the  coun- 
try— and  of  this  there  is  no  present  prob- 
ability. 

While  San  Francisco  will  be  rebuilt 
and  outside  interests  will  aid  local  inter- 
ests to  do  so,  the  decision  of  how  it  will 
be  rebuilt,  of  the  quality  of  the  rebuilt 
city,  rests  entirely  with  its  inhabitants. 
In  a  large  way,  and  looking  some  years 
into  the  future,  the  fire  will  be  found  to 
have  been  a  benefit  to  the  city  instead  of 
an  injury.  To  one  who  has  lived  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  the  principal  streets 
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of  San  Francisco  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
marks  of  a  great  city,  and  the  height  and 
character  of  most  of  its  buildings  were 
far  behind  Eastern  standards.  The  fire 
has  removed  in  three  days  hundreds  of 
poor  buildings  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  buildings 
only  very  slowly,  and  buildin^  ordinances 
and  fire  limits  make  it  impossible  that 
the  burned  district  be  rebuilt  without 
a  great  and  general  improvement.  There- 
fore, in  quality  of  buildings,  the  new  San 
Francisco  cannot  choose  but  be  a  better 
city  than  the  old,  and  the  only  choice  is, 
whether  it  shall  be  as  little  better  as  the 
building  and  fire  ordinances  will  permit, 
or  as  much  better  as  it  can  practicably 
be  made. 

In  alluding  to  the  destruction  of  San 
Francisco,  fire  only  has  been  mentioned. 
It  is  well  recognized  that  the  earthquake 
did  but  little  damage  to  San  Francisco, 
except  to  start  the  fire,  and  also  to  so 
cripple  the  water  system  as  to  destroy  its 
usefulness  for  fire  protection.  If  water 
had  been  available  in  usual  quantities, 
while  the  fire  would  still  have  been  a  bad 
one,  no  such  great  conflagration  would 
have  occurred. 


At  some  portions  of  the  territory  af- 
fected by  the  earthquake,  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  buildings,  notably 
at  Stanford  University  and  at  Santa 
Rosa.  The  damage  at  Stanford  is  chiefly 
of  interest  because  it  was  due  to  the 
earthquake  alone,  no  fire  having  ensued. 
Some  persons  claim  that  the  buildings 
were  injured  because  of  the  great 
severity  of  the  shock,  while  the  truth 
(well  recoenized  by  most  architects  and 
engineers)  is  that  the  damage  is  charge- 
able rather  to  poor  design  and  construc- 
tion. In  only  a  few  instances  were  well- 
designed  and  well-constructed  buildings 
of  any  form  of  construction — wood,  brick, 
concrete  or  steel — seriously  damaged  by 
the  earthquake. 

Since  buildings  were  actually  ruined, 
what  caused  their  ruin  may  seem  at  first 
thought  an  academic  question  only.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  of  great 
practical  importance  to  determine  the 
cause  of  such  failures.  If  they  were  due 
to  a  convulsion  of  nature  so  severe  that 
human  constructions  were  unable  to  cope 
with  it,  then  it  is  of  little  use  to  con- 
sider the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco, 
for  such  earthquakes  may  again  occur — 
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though  probably  not  in  many  years  with 
such  severity,  as  the  recent  one  must  have 
relieved  the  tension  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating at  the  fault  line  for  years 
past.  Buildings  did  not,  however,  fail 
because  of  an  irresistible  shock,  but  be- 
cause of  defects  which  can  be  and  should 
be  remedied  in  the  reconstruction.  Hence 
the  rebuilt  city  can  be  made  safer  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  shock,  and  re- 
building cannot  be  regarded  as  foolhardy 
or  as  a  dangerous  risk  to  investors.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  ex- 
cuse the  failures  of  structures  by  the 
severity  of  the  shock.  It  is  known  that 
fire  can  be  effectively  guarded  against  by 
proper  methods  of  protection.  The  great 
lesson  of  the  earthquake  is  that  the 
<?reat  weaknesses  which  were  thus  shown 
to  exist  in  buildings  and  in  the  water 
svstem  are  such  as  can  be  and  must  be 
excluded  in  the  future;  and  that  it  is 
practicable  to  so  rebuild  the  city  that  it 
will  be  safe,  in  a  very  great  degree,  from 
the  effects  of  future  earthquakes  and  the 
risks  of  future  fires. 

The  buildings  of  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco cannot  fail  to  be  better  than  those 
of  the  old.  The  public  utilities  of  the 


new  city,  however — the  streets,  the  street 
railways,  the  sewers,  and  the  water  and 
lighting  systems — will  be  only  as  much 
better  as  the  people  of  San  Francisco  ear- 
nestly desire.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  these  oublic  utilities  that 
the  people  should  be  aroused  and  made 
to  realize  both  their  present  great  op- 
portunity and  that  the  maximum  practi- 
cable degree  of  improvement  is  advis- 
able. Should  advantage  not  be  taken  of 
this  opportunity,  San  Francisco  will  feel 
the  harmful  effects  of  her  neglect  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come — or  until  the  time 
when,  at  great  expense,  she  repairs  hev 
error. 

The  chief  objections  made  to  improv- 
ing the  street  system  of  San  Francisco 
are  the  great  cost  of  such  improvement? 
and  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
city  since  the  fire.  It  is  said  that  the 
streets  have  always  been  sufficient  for 
practical  needs,  and  hence  that  the  advo- 
cates of  improvement  are  impractical  anil 
mere  seekers  after  beauty.  This  view  is 
a  false  and  narrow  one,  however,  and  the 
most  earnest  advocates  of  improvement 
are  among  engineers  and  business  men, 
whose  purposes  are  necessarily  utilitarian. 
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As  to  the  cost  of  such  improvements  and 
the  present  poverty  of  the  city,  such  men 
know  that  (whatever  difficulties)  the  ac- 
tion which  the  city  can  least  afford  to 
take  is  to  shirk  these  improvements,  and 
that  any  present  savings  thus  made  will 
result  in  greater  and  continuing  losses  in 
the  near  and  the  far  future. 

The  street  improvements  needed  come 
under  three  heads — a  widening  of  some 
of  the  streets  to  afford  fire-breaks,  some 
new  diagonal  streets  to  give  more  direct 
traffic  communication  between  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  an  avoidance  of 
some  of  the  steep  grades  by  winding 
streets.  The  widened  streets  will  also 
necessarily  help  traffic,  and  the  diagonal 
and  the  winding  streets  will  serve  as  fire- 
breaks, but  the  essential  purposes  are  as 
given.  That  wide  streets  are  an  import- 
ant element  in  fire  protection  is  well 
recognized  by  insurance  experts.  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in 
their  report  on  San  Francisco,  issued  only 
last  October,  advise 

"  That  prompt  measures  be  taken  to 
relieve  hazardous  conditions  in  narrow 
streets  by  widening  the  streets  *  *  *  v 

The  report  also  states  that 


"  San  Francisco  has  violated  all  un- 
derwriting traditions  and  precedent  by 
not  burning  up.  That  it  has  not  done  so 
is  largely  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  fire 
department,  which  cannot  be  relied  upon 
indefinitelv  to  stave  off  the  inevitable." 

The  termination  of  the  San  Francisco 
fire  in  itself  affords  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  value  of  wide  streets  as  fire-bar- 
riers. Without  other  effective  means  to 
control  it,  the  fire  was  finally  stopped  by 
Van  Ness  avenue,  one  of  the  few  wide 
streets  of  the  city.  Market  street,  the 
principal  wide  street,  held  the  fire  in 
check  and  prevented  it  from  crossing; 
and  the  final  burning  of  the  section  north 
of  Market  was  from  original  fires  to 
the  north  of  it,  spreading  westward  from 
the  bay  shore. 

Of  the  specific  plan  recommended  by 
tin-  siib-c-oinmittee  on  Widening  Streets, 
only  this  need  be  said:  After  long  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  street  prob- 
lem, the  Burnham  Plan,  modified  slightly 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  after  the 
fire,  was  adopted  by  the  sub-committee 
as  more  practical  and  as  offering  greater 
benefits  than  any  plan  they  could  devise. 
This  conclusion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
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as  the  Burnham  Plan  is  the  result  of  a 
year's  work  by  the  foremost  specialist  in 
that  field.  The  only  mistake  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nlan  has  been  the  frequent 
reference  to  it  as  for  the  "  beautification ' 
of  San  Francisco.  The  term  improve- 
ment would  have  been  a  truer  one,  and 
as  a  practical  end  would  have  met  with 
less  objection  by  the  newsnapers  and  by 
tax-payors.  The  street  changes  recom- 
mended cannot  help  but  beautify  the  city, 
but  their  primary  effect  will  be  to  im- 
prove it.  As  fast  as  carried  out,  they  will 
reduce  tlf  cost  of  street  traffic  (and  no 
•mi-  can  realize  without  study  the  im- 
mense cost  of  city  street  traffic  and  the 
savings  which  can  be  made  by  proper 
sin-ci  Mrnmir-Mii-nts),  and  they  will 
greatly  decrease  the  danger  to  the  city 
from  fires.  They  need  be  carried  out  only 
gr;ulu;illv.  insti-rid  of  all  at  once — but 


they  should  be  carried  out  without  fail 
and  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Street  traffic  includes  pedestrians,  ve- 
hicles and  street  cars.  Good  pavements 
and  sidewalks  are,  besides  well-chosen 
routes  and  good  widths,  the  only  improve- 
ments possible  for  vehicles  and  pedes- 
trians. An  additional  consideration  with 
street  cars  is  the  method  of  propulsion. 
At  the  present  time,  only  one  form  of 
motive  power,  electricity,  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration  for  ^street  railways  in 
general,  and  the  only  choice  is  between 
the  ways  in  which  electricity  may  be 
applied,  the  overhead  trolley,  the  conduit 
trolley  or  the  third  rail.  The  last  is  in- 
admissible for  city  surface  lines  because 
of  its  danger.  The  conduit  trolley  is  an 
accomplished  fact  in  New  York  City, 
where  conditions  require  its  use;  and  the 
long  use  of  the  cable  conduit  in  San 
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Francisco,  with  its  comparatively  small 
damage  by  the  earthquake  and  the  fire, 
shows  the  conduit  trolley  can  be  success- 
fully used  here  also.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  its  use  is  its  great  cost  of  con- 
struction. The  remaining  form,  the 
overhead  trolley,  is  that  used  generally 
throughout  the  whole  country  and  in 
most  cities.  Its  chief  advantages  are  low 
Hrst  cost,  low  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, low  cost  of  repair  after  disaster, 
and  great  flexibility  in  operation;  and 
these  qualities  are  so  important  as  to  en- 
title the  overhead  trolley  to  use  as  a 
matter  of  course,  unless  in  any  particular 
instance  real  and  serious  discomforts 
will  arise  from  it.  Its  long  and  success- 
ful use  in  San  Francisco,  on  streets  of 
such  great  traffic  as  Third  street,  shows 
that  no  serious  objection  exists  to  it" 
here;  and,  as  an  engineer,  I  can  see  no 
valid  objection  to  a  well  designed  over- 
head trolley  even  on  Market  street.  From 
the  imcomplete  versions  of  his  report 
published  in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Win. 
Barclay  Parsons  also  seems  of  this  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Parsons  was  late  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit 
Railroad,  is  Consulting  Engineer  for 
some  of  the  London  transit  systems,  and 
is  a  recognized  leader  in  city  rapid  tran- 
sit. The  fearlessness  and  honesty  of  his 


reports  are  beyond  question,  and  his  opin- 
ion is  entitled  to  many  times  the  weight 
of  the  adverse  criticisms  of  his  report  by 
some  of  the  San  Francisco  papers. 

The  remaining  public  utilities  are 
sewers,  lights  and  water  supply.  Sewers 
have  to  do  with  health  alone,  and  with- 
out them,  healthful  cities  would  be  im- 
possible. Since  no  revenue  results  from 
them,  they  offer  no  attraction  to  private 
capital,  and  arc  always  built  and  operated 
by  public  funds.  Improvements  to  the 
sewers  of  San  Francisco  were  planned 
several  years  ago,  and  bonds  have  already 
been  sold  for  part  of  them.  The  pro- 
jected sewer  improvements,  modified  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  since  the  fire, 
and  the  new  street  changes,  should  be 
tarried  to  completion  without  delay. 

Electric  lights  and  water  supply  arc  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  private  corpora- 
tions. The  opinion  of  the  whole  coun- 
try seems  to  be  that  for  some  time  to 
come  municipal  ownership,  at  least  in 
large  cities,  should  be  restricted  to  water- 
supply.  There  are  few  large  cities  in 
the  country  which  do  not  now  own  and 
operate  their  water-supplies — and  also 
few  or  none  which  own  and  operate 
any  other  public  utilities  except  sewers 
and  streets.  The  operation  of  lighting 
systems  and  street  railways  by  large 
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American  cities  is  as  yet  almost  untried, 
and  the  present  does  not  seem  a  propi- 
tious time  for  San  Francisco  to  enter  up- 
on such  experiments,  even  if  the  choice 
were  offered. 

As  to  the  acquisition  and  operation  by 
San  Francisco  of  its  own  system  of  water- 
supply,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  of  so  doin^.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  almost  the  onl^  large  city  in  the 
country  which  has  not  alreadv  done  so, 
and  the  experience  of  other  cities  has  al- 
ways shown  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 
A  notable  example  is  Los  Angeles,  which 
acquired  her  water  system  from  private 
companies  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  has 
not  only  had  better  service  since  then, 
but  has  also  been  able  to  reduce  the  rates 
below  those  charged  by  the  private  com- 
panies, and  in  addition  to  pay  for  large 
annual  extensions  from  the  reduced  earn- 
ings. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report 
(to  the  Committee  of  Forty  for  the  Ee- 
construction  of  San  Francisco)  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Water  Supply  and 
Fire  Protection,  show  the  conclusions 
formed  after  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  report  was  an  unanimous  one, 
being  signed  by  every  one  of  the  eight 


members  of  the  Sub-Committee,  of  whom 
seven  were  engineers  and  the  eighth  a 
banker : 

"Conclusions   and   Recommendations." 

"  First — The  protection  against  fires 
afforded  by  the  system  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  was  inadequate, 
even  as  it  existed  before  the  earthquake- 
fire,  and  for  the  less  severe  requirements 
then  considered  sufficient.  The  system  is 
in  a  less  efficient  state  now  than  before 
the  fire,  and  as  shown  by  the  earthquake, 
the  emergency  requirements  are  much 
more  severe  than  hitherto  realized. 

"  Second — In  order  to  secure  certainty 
of  fire  protection  it  is  imperative  that 
the  city  own  or  control  its  own  water 
supply.  Definite  and  stringent  legal 
agreements  would  better  the  present  con- 
ditions of  dual  control,  but  if  the  strained 
relations  continue  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  for  many  years,  no  effec- 
tive relief  can  be  obtained  except  by  city 

ownership. 

*  *  * 

"  Seventh — We  endorse  the  action  al- 
ready taken  by  the  city  authorities  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  municipal  water  sup- 
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ply,  and  recommend  that  the  * 
acquisition  of  a  municipal  system  be  car- 
ried out  as  quickly  as  possible/' 

And  from  another  portion  of  the  re- 
port: 

"The  demand  for  water  at  the  time 
when  the  earthquake-fire  occurred  had 
reached  a  point  where  it  was  practically 
equal  to  the  developed  supply  *  *  *  * 
The  present  consumption  is  less  than  that 
immediately  prior  to  the  fire,  and  the 
delivery  is  less  than  that  immediately 
prior  to  the  fire,  and  the  delivery  capacity 
of  the  system  likewise  somewhat  reduced 
*  *  *  *  Consumption,  however,  will 


also,  the  advisability  of  municipal  owner- 
ship would  have  been  still  more  apparent. 

The  report  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  already  quoted,  makes 
the  following  recommendation  as  to 
municipal  ownership: 

"  That  failing  a  prompt  agreement 
with  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
whereby  a  satisfactory  measure  of  fire 
protection  is  reasonably  assured,  the  city 
acquire  absolute  control  of  its  water 
works,  through  municipal  ownership,  or 
other  effective  means." 

Municipal  ownership  of  its  water  sup- 
ply by  San  Francisco  may  be  brought 
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rapidly  increase,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
demand  will  exceed  the  immediately 
available  supply.  The  fire,  therefore,  has 
not  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  tak- 
ing immediate  steps  towards  securing  an 
increased  supply." 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Sub-Committee  were  based  only  on 
a  consideration  of  fire  protection  and 
household  needs,  and  municipal  owner- 
ship seemed  necessary  even  from  that  in- 
complete view.  Had  the  much  smaller 
cost  of  municipal  water  been  considered 


about  either  by  buying  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  or  by  the  purchase  of  a 
new  source  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
system. 

The  former  is  the  more  logical  solution 
and  the  more  just  to  established  interests, 
provided  that  by  so  doing  the  city  will 
acquire  a  pure  and  ample  supply  of  water- 
and  that  the  cost  will  not  be  greater  than 
for  an  equivalent  supply  from  some  other 
source. 

The  quality  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water,  while  not  exceptionally  high,  i& 
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(or  was  until  the  fire,  and  probably  will 
soon  be  again)  at  least  as  good  as  the 
waters  of  many  other  large  cities.  The 
developed  supply  was  only  just  equal  to 
the  demand  before  the  fire,  and  neither 
the  underground  nor  the  surface  supplies 
can  be  increased  from  the  present 
sources  without  protracted  litigation  with 
rival  claimants  to  the  water.  The  ap- 
praisals of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany in  their  water-rate  suits  indicate 
that  the  system  could  be  acquired  by  the 
city  only  at  a  cost  much  greater  than  that 
of  a  larger  and  purer  supply  from  some 
new  source.  Whatever  the  relative  mer- 
its and  costs  of  the  Spring  Valley  and  of 
new  supplies,  the  former  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  consideration,  as  the  law 
requires  that  no  other  supply  shall  be 
purchased  until  the  Spring  Valley  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  name  a 
price  for  the  sale  of  its  system  to  the 
city. 

Should  the  city  acquire  the  Spring 
Valley  system,  it  would  immediately  have 
to  add  to  the  supply  from  some  new 
source — and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that 
the  present  system  will  be  offered  at  any 
price  so  low  as  to  justify  its  purchase  by 
the  city.  If  the  city,  instead,  purchase  a 
new  supply,  the  Spring  Valley  will  lose 
its  present  market  for  water;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fairness,  the  city  should  relieve 
the  Spring  Valley  of  its  city  distributing 
system  if  it  can  be  acquired  at  a  reason- 
able price.  The  purchase  of  a  new  sup- 
plv  by  the  city  would  not  cause  ruin  to 
the  Spring  Valley,  but  only  a  re-distri- 
bution of  its  system  to  other  uses. 

The  logical  redistribution  would  be  the 
use  by  the  city  of  the  distributing  system ; 
the  use  of  all  the  Spring  Valley's  Ala- 
meda  County  water  in  that  county,  per- 
haps by  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Com- 
pany; the  retention  of  the  San  Mateo 
County  portion  of  the  system  for  use  in 
that  county,  where  the  officials  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Company  say  a  ready 
market  for  the  water  already  exists;  and 
finally,  the  formation  of  a  real  estate  com- 
pany to  promote  the  sale,  as  city  lots,  of 
the  valuable  lands  owned  near  Lake  Mer- 
ced. 

These  are  the  natural  uses  to  which 
the  various  parts  of  the  system  should  be 
put  and  are  those  which  would  result  in 
the  greatest  usefulness  to  the  community 


at  large  and  in  the  least  loss  to  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company. 

The  selection  by  the  city  of  a  new  source 
of  supply  should  not  be  difficult.  Both 
common  sentiment  and  good  engineering 
call  for  a  supply  from  the  Sierras,  where 
large  supplies  of  very  pure  water  can  be 
secured  from  a  number  of  sources.  On 
June  21st,  in  response  to  a  call  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco, 
eleven  proposals  for  water  supplies  were 
received  by  them.  Nine  were  for  Sierra 
supplies  and  the  sources  of  the  two  others 
were  unnamed  and  may  also  be  in  the 
Sierras.  Any  Sierra  supply  will  be  larger 
and  purer  than  the  Spring  Valley  and  the 
cost  for  a  new  Sierra  system  complete 
will  be  much  less  than  any  price  which 
the  Spring  Valley  is  likelv  to  ask. 

The  final  question  which  arises  in  con- 
sidering improvements  to  San  Francisco 
is  whether  (even  granting  the  necessity  of 
improved  streets  and  sewers  and  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved water  supply)  the  impoverished 
condition  of  San  Francisco  since  the  fire 
makes  such  improvements  nossible  at  this 
time. 

In  answering  this  question,  the  method 
by  which  city  improvements  are  paid  for 
must  be  considered.  Cash  must  of  course 
be  paid  for  them  but  it  is  always  borrowed 
cash,  obtained  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
the  only  expenses  which  must  be  met  by 
the  city  are  the  yearly  interest  payments 
on  the  bonds  and  a  small  annual  sinking 
fund  to  provide  for  final  redemption.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds  would  be 
about  4  per  cent  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  compounded,  the  annual  sinking 
fund  rate  necessary  to  redeem  the  bonds 
at  the  end  of  forty  years  would  be  1.05 
per  cent ;  or,  as  there  will  be  no  taxes,  the 
annual  cost  to  the  city  of  acquiring  these 
improvements  would  be  only  5.05  per  cent 
of  their  total  cost,  or  only  $50,500  per 
$1,000,000  of  improvement,  with  4  per 
cent  forty  years  bonds  and  a  true  sinking 
fund.  The  present  state  law  requires  an 
excessive  sinking  fund,  2l/2  per  cent  for 
forty  years  bonds,  by  which  one-fortieth 
of  the  whole  bond  issue  will  be  redeemed 
each  year  and  yearly  reductions  made  in 
the  interest  charges.  This  causes  a  first 
annual  payment  of  G1/^  per  cent,  a  final 
annual  payment  of  2.6  r>er  cent,  and  an 
average  annual  payment  of  4.55  per  cent. 
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The  corresponding  annual  payments  per 
million  dollars  of  improvement  would  be 
$65,000,  $26,000  and  an  average  of 
$45,500. 

A  new  bond  law  has  just  passed  the 
legislature  and  will  soon  be  presented  to 
the  people  for  vote  as  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  seventy-five  years  bonds,  with  no  sink- 
ing fund  contribution  for  the  first  eight- 
een years  and  a  redemption  of  l-57th  of 
the  total  issue  (or  1.75  per  cent)  each 
year  thereafter.  If  these  are  4  per  cent 
bonds,  the  yearly  payments  by  the  city  per 
million  dollars  improvement  will  be  $40,- 
000  for  each  of  the  first  eighteen  years, 
$57,500  (5.75  per  cent)  for  the  nine- 
teenth year  and  $18,200  (1.75x1.75x0.04 
equals  1.82  per  cent)  for  the  seventy-fifth 
year.  The  average  annual  payment  dur- 
ing the  last  57  years  will  be  $37,900  per 
million  dollars  improvement,  or  3.79  per 
cent  of  the  total  bond  issue.  It  is  evident 
that  any  of  these  methods  of  redeeming 
the  bonds  will  place  an  annual  burden  on 
the  people  which  is  relatively  only  a  light 
one.  A  total  improvement  of  streets, 
sewers  and  water  supply  amounting  to 
even  $100,000,000  will  give  an  annual 
payment  under  the  existing  law  of  only 
from  $6,500,000  to  $2,600,000,  while  with 
the  proposed  75  years  bonds,  the  payments 
for  the  first  eighteen  years  will  be  only 
$4,000,000  yearly. 

Of  course,  $4,000,000  per  year  is  in  it- 
self a  very  large  sum.  Divided  among 
400,000  people,  however,  it  averages  only 
$10  per  person  per  year,  or  less  than  $1 
per  month.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
city  for  1903  (no  information  of  later  as- 
sessments is  quickly  available)  was  over 
$427,000,000,  making  the  $4,000,000 
yearly  cost  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  then 
assessed  valuation.  The  true  value  of 
property  is  about  twice  the  assessed  valua- 
tion. 

It  is  a  false  view  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, to  treat  this  $4,000,000  yearly  ex- 
penditure as  all  an  added  expense  to  the 
city.  While  any  improvements  in  streets 
or  in  sewers  will  be  entirely  additional, 
there  is  already  a  large  yearly  expendi- 
ture for  water,  which,  if  expended  for 
municipal  water,  will  in  a  large  degree 
meet  the  gosts  incident  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  and  improved  supply.  The  in- 
come of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 


pany from  its  water  is  composed  of  (1) 
the  refunding  of  its  entire  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses  and  taxes,  and  (2) 
of  an  allowed  profit  of  5  per  cent  per  year 
on  the  appraised  cost  of  its  water  system. 
The  operating:  and  maintenance  expenses 
of  the  water  system  need  not  be  included 
in  this  consideration,  as  the  city  would 
have  to  meet  them  under  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation,  just  as  it  now  does 
under  private  ownership.  The  real  com- 
parison is  with  the  profits  only.  The  ap- 
praised cost  of  the  Spring  Valley's  system 
is  at  present  about  $26,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  city's  experts,  and  about  $54,- 
000,000  according  to  the  company's  mak- 
ing the  allowable  yearly  profits  $1,300,000 
or  $2,700,000  by  the  city  or  the  company 
appraisement  respectively.  The  yield  of 
the  system  is  now  only  large  enough  for 
present  uses,  and  the  necessary  enlarge- 
ments in  the  near  future  would  increase 
the  allowable  profits  much  beyond  the 
amounts  given  above. 

The  real  cost  to  the  city  for  $100,000,- 
000  of  improved  streets,  sewers  and  water- 
supply  would  then  be  the  $4,000,000  per 
year,  'decreased  by  the  $1,300,000  or  more 
— or  only  $2,700,000  or  less  per  year. 
This,  with  a  population  of  400,000,  would 
be  at  the  average  rate  per  person  of  not 
over  $6.75  per  year,  or  56  cents  per 
month;  or  for  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$427,000,000,  less  than  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  value.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  cost  to  the  city  of 
these  improvements  will  be  comparatively 
small,  and  within  reach  even  in  her  pres- 
ent impoverished  condition. 

Such  improvements  are  still  more  with- 
in the  reach  of  San  Francisco,  because  she 
is  as  yet  practically  free  from  debt,  with 
an  almost  negligible  bond  issue,  and  with 
a  much  lower  tax  rate  than  most  other 
large  cities.  The  creation  of  such  great 
municipal  improvements  will  so  increase 
the  value  of  private  property  that  the 
burden  of  the  improvements  will  be 
materiallv  lightened  by  the  increase  in  the 
assessed  v;i  hint  ions. 

The  consideration  is  not  even  yet  fin- 
ished. Under  the  present  method  of  ob- 
taining water,  the  yearly  payments  to  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  are  for 
water  only,  and  will  go  on  year  after  year, 
without  acquirement  of  ownership  by  the 
city.  Under  the  municipal  supply,  each 
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year's  cost  is  not  only  for  water,  but  also 
for  a  portion  of  the  system  itself — and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  bond  period  the  city 
will  own  the  system  free  from  debt,  and 
the  cost  for  water  can  then  be  reduced  to 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
with  a  small  sinking  fund  added  to  pro- 
vide for  renewals  and  extension.  The  wis- 
dom of  municipal  ownership  of  the  water 
supply  is  apparent  from  all  points  of 
view,  those  of  economy  as  well  as  those 
of  safety. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  great  public 
improvements  by  San  Francisco  will  in  it- 
self be  the  strongest  possible  guarantee  of 

her  own  faith  in  her  future. 

*  *  *  * 

To  conclude,  the  safety  of  the  city 
a<rainst  fire  requires  occasional  wider 
streets  to  act  as  fire-breaks,  and  an  im- 
proved and  enlarged  water  supply.  The 
needs  of  traffic  require  the  widening  of 
some  of  the  streets  and  the  introduction 
of  some  diagonal  streets.  The  continued 
health  of  the  city  requires  better  sewers, 
a  better  water  supply,  and  its  continued 
growth  requires  better  sewers,  a  better 
and  larger  water  supply,  and  improved 
facilities  for  street  traffic. 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  all 
these  improvements  are  badly  needed,  and 
will  greatly  benefit  the  city.  There  is 
doubt  in  some  minds,  however,  whether  it 
is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  incur 
the  cost  of  such  improvements,  no  matter 
how  badly  they  may  be  needed. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that 
not  only  are  these  improvements  neces- 
sary to  the  city  and  essential  to  its  con- 
tinued growth,  but  that  they  can  be  car- 
ried out  at  a  cost  which  will  not  be  a 
serious  burden,  even  at  the  present  time. 
Xo  such  favorable  opportunity  for  street 
improvement,  with  the  land  free  from 
buildings,  is  ever  likely  to  occur  again. 
San  Francisco  should  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  exert  the  courage,  faith  and  self- 
denial  necessary  to  bring  about  all  these 
various  improvements. 

The  betterment  of  the  city,  if  made, 
will  not  be  a  physical  one  alone;  for  the 
mental  and  moral  qualities  necessary  to 
carry  through  such  improvements  on  the 
heels  of  a  great  disaster  will  result  in  a 
stronger  and  more  ethical  citizenship.  And 
the  better  conditions  of  life  in  the  im- 
proved city  will  attract  a  high  class  of 
citizens,  and  will  effect  a  decided  improve- 
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ment  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  New  San 
Francisco. 


Baltimore — Its   Recovery    From 

the  Fire  of  February  7th 

and  8th,  1904 

THE   following  extracts     and     con- 
densations are  from  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  Herald,  Sunday  June 
3,  1906,  from  a  signed  article  by  Thomas 
Wilson.     They  show  well  that  the  quick 
recovery  which  is  hoped  for  by  San  Fran- 
cisco is  an  accomplished  fact  in  Baltimore. 

"  The  recovery  of  Baltimore  from  the 
great  fire  of  February  7th  and  8th,  1904, 
which  swept  over  140  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding 86  blocks  of  the  richest  business 
section  of  the  city,  and  destroyed  1,528 
buildings  and  four  lumber  yards,  which 
with  their  contents  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  $70,000,000  to  $100r 
000,000,  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous, 
and  now,  within  30  months,  the  district 


is  at  least  85  per  cent  rebuilt,  and  that 
portion  of  the  city  is  covered  by  blocks  of 
magnificent  office  and  warehouse  buildings 
of  the  most  modern  type." 

Statistics  are  given  of  the  number  of 
buildings  destroyed,  showing  that  the  total 
number  was  1,528,  of  which  1,470  were 
brick  of  one  to  sixteen  stories,  and  58 
were  frame,  of  one  to  six  stories.  Four 
lumber  yards  were  burned,  and  also  a  part 
of  the  docks. 

"  The  records  of  the  office  of  the  Build- 
ing Inspector  show  that  since  the  great 
fire  six  hundred  permits  to  erect  struc- 
tures in  the  new  district  have  been 
granted." 

These  six  hundred  new  buildings  are 
from  one  to  sixteen  stories  in  height,  and 
are  said  to  have  a  value  (fixed  by  the  Ap- 
peal Tax  Court)  of  $18,000,000.  The 
1,528  buildings  destroyed  had  a  value,  by 
the  Tax  Court,  of  only  $12,908,300. 

"At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that 
with  1,528  buildings  destroyed  and  but 
600  permits  issued,  the  disparage  would 
be  great,  but  many  of  the  new  struc- 
tures cover  from  2  to  12  lots,  and  of  the 
total  number  of  lots  about  700  of  them 
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were  taken  for  the  widening  of  the 
streets,  etc.  In  figuring  out  the  percent- 
age of  lots  improved,  the  dock  district 
is  not  included,  though  it  is  figured  in 
the  number  of  buildings  destroyed,  thus 
accounting  for  the  difference  in  the  sta- 
tistics. Those  who  went  through  the 
conflagration  will  never  forget  that  aw- 
ful Sunday  and  the  days  that  followed. 
There  were  many  who  did  not  think  that 
the  city  could  ever  recover,  and  there 
were  many  predictions  that  it  would  be 
five,  ten  or  even  twenty  years  before  the 
city  would  ever  be  rebuilt." 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  value  of 
20  office  and  business  buildings  which 
wore  destroyed  by  the  fire  and  afterward 
rebuilt,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  old 
buildings  having  been  only  $951,400, 
while  that  of  the  new  buildings  which  re- 
placed them  is  given  as  $4,?iO,000. 

"At  the  time  the  fire  was  considered 
nn  awful  calamity,  but  subsequent  devel- 
opments have  demonstrated  that  the  fire 
was,  after  all,  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it 
n  roused  the  people  from  a  lethargy  and 
made  them  an  energetic,  progressive 
Ham,  able  to  realize  and  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  'hustle.' 

"The  business  men  whose  stores  were 
destroyed  quickly  sought  temporary  quar- 
ters, and  in  alleys  and  back  rooms  they 
opened  their  establishments,  all  the  while 
sending  out  tons  of  solicitations  for  busi- 
ness by  mail,  assuring  their  out-of-town 
patrons  that  the  fire  made  little  differ- 
ence to  them,  and  that  all  orders  could 
be  filled  at  short  notice. 

"  That  was  the  spirit  that  showed  itself 
all  over  the  city,  and  it  was  the  spirit  that 
won,  because  during  the  following 
six  months  more  business  than  ever  was 
done,  and  more  money  was  made. 

"  For  years  and  years  one  of  the  great- 
est drawbacks  to  the  old  business  section 


had  been  its  narrow  streets,  and  witu 
the  steady  increase  of  business  the  thor- 
oughfares were  so  crowded  that  traffic 
was  greatly  hampered.  Before  the  fire 
plans  for  the  widening  of  some  of  the 
streets  had  been  prepared,  but  there  was 
one  obstacle,  and  that  was  the  great  cost, 
since  not  only  did  the  land  have  to  be 
bought,  but  the  warehouses  as  well." 

It  is  evident  that  the  street  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  include  not 
only  widening,  but  also  straightening, 
improving  grades,  and  cutting  through 
new  and  more  direct  lines  of  communi- 
cation. It  should  be  noted  that  regrets 
are  already  felt  that  still  another  street, 
Baltimore  street,  was  not  also  widened. 

"  It  is  really  difficult  to  describe  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Figures  and  sta- 
tistics are  well  enough  in  their  way,  and 
they  tell  much,  but  the  only  way  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  work  is  to  make  a  trip 
through  the  new  district  and  to  see  for 
one's  self,  and  then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  the  true  situation  be  grasped  and 
the  spectator  can  see  and  realize  that  the 
predictions  of  two  years  ago  were  far 
from  correct,  and  that  within  three 
years  at  the  most,  Baltimore  will  come 
back  to  its  own,  with  interest,  and  the 
new  and  greater  Baltimore  will  figure 
prominently  among  the  great  cities  of 
the  New  World." 

*  *  *  * 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Balti- 
more's rebuilding  is,  that  since  she  was 
able  to  practically  complete  her  recon- 
struction within  less  than  three  years, 
San  Francisco  should  certainly  be  able  to 
rebuild  within  five  or  six ;  and  since  Bal- 
timore was  able  to  greatly  improve  her 
streets,  San  Francisco  is  able  to  do  like- 
wise. 
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Three  things  cast  light  upon  our  way, 
Through    cross    and   care  and  strife: 

Old   friends,   old   songs,  old  memories — 
The   sweetest   things  of  life. 


BY    F.    RONEY    WEIR 


0  you  are  goin'  to  try  to  keep 
your  brother's  store,  be  you  ?" 

Mrs.     Burr     eyed     the     new 
grocer  narrowly,  while  she  stuck  an  ag- 
gressive thumb  under  the  green  husks  of 
a  "  roastin'  ear." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  askin'  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen 
for  such  ears  as  that!  You'll  never  git 
it." 

Samuel  Alzer  moved  his  feet  uneasily 
and  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Snyder's  got  roastin'  ears  .  in  this 
mornin',  and  they're  agin  as  big  as  these 
— every  bit  of  agin  as  big.  He's  closin' 
'em  out  for  fifteen  cents.  You  ought  to 
keep  your  eye  on  Snyder  as  long  as  you 
are  so  new  at  the  business.  When  did  you 
start  in  here  at  the  store?" 

"Yesterday  morning,  madam." 

"  I  thought  you  was  pretty  green  yet. 
You  are  the  brother,  I  guess,  that  Mary 
Alzer  was  tellin'  me  about.  Ain't  you 
allers  worked  with  a  railroad  construction 
gang  ever  since  you  was  a  young  boy?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  You're  the  one,  of  course.  Your  sis- 
ter says  you  was  allers  deathly  afraid  of 
women,  and  that  was  the  reason  you 
worked  with  the  gang — to  keep  out  of 
their  way.  You  needn't  blush  so;  you 
ain't  afraid  of  me,  be  you?" 

Samuel  made  a  sweeping  denial  of  his 
sister's  charge.  It  was  true,  but  why 
need  Mary  have  told  it,  and  then  forced 
him  into  the  grocery  business  as  she  had 
done. 

"  I'll  take  a  dozen  of  them  roastin* 
ears,  if  you  are  a-mind  to  let  'em  go  at 
the  right  price,  and  a  dozen  eggs,  and — 
there's  that  Riggs  boy  steal  in'  a  melon 
out  in  front!" 

Samuel  darted  to  the  front  of  the  store 
and  caught  the  Riggs  bov  red-handed.  For 
a  moment  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
Riggs  boy's  head  would  not  leave  his 
shoulders  and  follow  the  melon  into  the 
street.  This  was  very  much  of  a  surprise 
to  the  Riggs  boy.  He  and  his  chums  had 
been  stealing  things  from  the  front  of  the 
Alzer  grocery  store  for  months.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Stephen  Alzer's  illness,  nor 


the  arrival  of  this  younger,  more 
brother.  The  "gang"  were  just  around 
the  corner  awaiting  his  arrival  with  the 
melons.  They  peered  out  as  he  camo 
staggering  towards  them  empty-handed. 

"Gee!"  he  said,  leaning  against  the 
fence  to  recover,  "  dere's  a  new  feller  in 
de  grocery,  an'  he's  Johnnv-on-de-spot ! 
Gee!  me  rubber  neck  was  all  w'at  saved 
me  head!" 

Samuel  Alzer  felt  sure  he  could  cope 
with  bovs  or  men,  but  those  old  women 
vanquished  him.  And  suppose  not  only 
old  women,  but  youn^  ones  should  come 
in,  and  he  be  obliged  to  wait  upon  them ! 
He  stopped  dead  still,  and  the  impulse 
was  strong  upon  him  to  •  run  away  and 
rejoin  the  construction  gang  far  from 
boys,  melons,  roastin'  ears,  and  women. 

But  he  resisted  the  temptation  and  re- 
turned to  his  customer,  who  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  mention  the  three  oranges 
in  her  pocket,  nor  the  package  of  seeded 
raisins  in  her  shopping  bag.  Little  things 
like  that,  she  argued,  a  grocer  owed  to 
a  regular  customer,  and  if  a  green  hand 
like  this  voung  Alzer  did  not  offer  them 
it  was  proper  to  help  one's  self. 
-  "Do  you  like  livin'  at  vour  sister 
Mary's?"  she  questioned,  as  Samuel 
found  the  brand  of  starch  which  she  pre- 
ferred, and  the  breakfast  food. 

"  I  don't  think  your  brother  is  goin 
to  last  verv  loner.  I  never  knew  anybody 
who  was  paralyzed  in  the  lower  legs  that 
WP^  to  last  very  lonar.  Your  aister  Mary 
has  certainly  got  her  hands  full.  She'll 
probablv  go  to  pieces  under  the  strain. 
She  told  me  yesterday  that  Stephen 
wanted  to  git  Georgie  Hooker  to  help 
you  here  in  the  store,  but  I  says :  '  Mary 
Alzer,  you  better  git  somebody  to  help 
you  here  in  the  house,  or  you'll  be  down 
yourself." 

"  I  don't  see  why  Mary  should  try  to 
engage  another  boy  to  help  me,"  said 
Samuel.  "  I  have  a  delivery  boy  now, 
and  two  boys  in  the  store  would  be  too 
many." 

"  My  soul !  Georgie  Hooker  ain't  a 
bov!  She's  a  married  woman;  and  if 
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you'll  take  my  advice  you'll  keep  her 
strictly  out  of  this  store.  She'll  want  to 
run  the  whole  place,  just  as  she  did  when 
Stephen  was  in  here." 

Samuel  fairly  gasped.  A  woman  right 
in  the  store  all  the  time.  What  could 
his  sister  Mary  be  thinking  of!  He 
should  threaten  to  leave  that  very  night 
and  go  back  to  the  construction  gang. 

A  flutter  of  calico  and  Mrs.  Burr  was 
gone;  but  no  sooner  was  this  agony  over 
for  Samuel  than  a  flutter  of  blue  serge 
announced  another  more  serious  than  the 
first 

She  was  little  and  plumn.  with  dimples, 
and  rings  of  brown  hair  framing  her 
face.  Her  iacket  and  gloves  were  mouse- 
colored,  and  Samuel  thanked  heaven  that 
the  deliverv  boy  was  still  at  the  back  door 
loading  up. 

He  slipped  out  and  sent  the  boy  in  to 
wait  upon  her. 

"Just — er — tell  her  we  haven't  got 
wjiat  she  wants,"  said  Samuel  hurriedly. 
"  Send  her  over  to  Snvder's  across  the 
street,  or — er — ask  her  if  she  hasn't  a 
telephone." 

Then  he  finished  gettin^  the  load  into 
the  wagon,  rubbed  the  horse's  nose,  and 
when  the  boy  came  out  asked  easily  if 
she  had  gone. 

"Gone?  naw!"  responded  the  boy; 
"that's  Georgie  Hooker,  and  she  says 
she's  goin'  to  stay." 

Samuel  was  completely  overcome.  He 
leaned  up  against  the  horse  until  the 
boy  drove  off;  then  he  leaned  against  tho 
back  door  and  thought  about  going  in, 
and  dreaded  it. 

He  was  almost  sure  his  sister  Mary 
would  crv  when  he  told  her  that  he  meani 
to  rejoin  the  construction  gang  at  once. 
But  he  must  go.  He  could  not  stay  in  .1 
grocery  store  with  something  he  was 
afraid  to  meet  at  every  turn. 

When  he  had  staid  out  by  the  back 
door  as  long  as  he  dared,  he  went  in. 
Mrs.  Hooker  was  selling  something  to  :• 
woman  who  had  harried  the  life  out  of 
him  the  day  before  without  buying  any- 
thing. He  heard  money  jingle,  and  knew 
that  Mrs.  Hooker  had  accomplished  that 
which  had  been  too  difficult  for  him. 
There  was  a  faint  odor  of  violets,  and 
something  soft  touched  Samuel's  ear  as 
he  hovered  inside  the  wire  railing  which 
surrounded  the  desk.  It  was  the  sleeve 


of  a  dove-colored  jacket,  and  Samuel 
jumped  as  if  it  had  scorched  him.  He 
wondered  how  he  was  ever  going  to  stand 
it! 

When  Mrs.  Hooker  came  to  the  back 
of  the  store  she  merely  nodded  and 
smiled,  and  showed  all  her  teeth,  which 
were  strong,  and  even,  and  good  to  look 
at. 

"  Your  sister  Mary  thought  I  might 
be  of  some  use  to  you  for  awhile  until 
you  get  started,"  she  explained.  "  I  kept 
Mr.  Stephen  Alzer's  books,  you  know, 
and  am  somewhat  used  to  the  store,"  and 
after  that  she  said  no  more,  but  settled 
down  to  work. 

The  next  morning  she  was  on  time  to 
the  minute,  smiled,  dimpled,  hung  up 
her  little  dove-colored  jacket,  and  began 
just  where  she  left  off  the  day  before. 

Samuel  spent  most  of  the  day  out 
among  the  barrels  in  the  back  yard,  and 
at  night  had  a  solemn  interview  with 
his  sister  Mary. 

"I  won't  stand  it,"  he  declared. 
"  When  you  wrote  that  Stephen  was  sick, 
and  you  wanted  me  to  help  in  the  store 
I  dropoed  my  work  and  came  right 
away." 

"I  know  you  did,  and  it  was  awfully 
good  of  you,  Samuel." 

"  But  I  never  dreamed  of  anything  like 
this.  I  supposed  a  boy  would  wait  on 
the  customers,  and  that  I  should  unpack 
boxes  and  keep  books  in  the  back  of  the 
store.  Instead  of  which  there  is  a  wo- 
man right  there  in  the  store  all  the  time."' 

Mary  Alzer  smoothed  her  apron  with 
a  knotted  hand,  and  sighed. 

"  She  was  a  great  help  to  Stephen," 
she  said,  "and  she  has  been  a  wonderful 
help  to  me.  When  she  and  her  husband 
first  came  to  board  with  us,  he  was  on 
the  road  most  of  the  time.  He  was  trav- 
eling for  candy  and  crackers  then.  Af- 
terwards he  went  into  lard  and  spices. 
He  was  away  a  good  deal,  and  Georgie 
took  right  hold  of  the  work  here  as 
though  she  had  been  one  of  the  family. 
She  helped  Stephen  in  the  store — why, 
he  got  so  along  at  the  last  that  he  just 
depended  on  her — and  she  nursed  me 
through  that  spell  of  rheumatism  like  an 
old  woman.  I  always  dreaded  seeing 
Hooker  come  home.  He  used  to  find 
fault  with  his  wife  for  being  in  the  store. 
He  said  it  was  altogether  too  cheap — to 
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have  his  wife  clerking  in  a  grocery  store. 
I  can't  say  that  I  ever  liked  Hooker,  but 
Georgie  is  an  awful  nice,  helpful  little 
woman." 

"  She  may  be  all  that,"  assented  Ste- 

?hen,  "  and  I  don't  doubt  that  she  is,  but 
don't  want  her  in  the  store!" 

Mary  Alzer  sighed  again.  "Well,  you 
will  have  to  tell  her  to  go,  then." 

"Mary,  you  got  her  in  there;  you 
ought  to  be  the  one  to  get  her  out." 

Mary  shook  her  head  obstinately.  "  1 
wouldn't  hurt  her  feelings  that  way, 
Samuel,  after  all  she  has  done  for  me.  It 
would  be  different  with  you.  You  ain't 
under  any  obligations  to  her,  and  if  you 
don't  want  her,  just  tell  her  so  kindly 
and  she'll  get  out.  Georgie  Hooker  ain't 
the  woman  to  stay  where  she  is  a  hin- 
drance instead  of  a  help." 

Mary   Alzer   watched  her   brother   out 
of  sight  on  his  way  to  the  grocery,  and 
a  wicked  smile  played  round  her  gentle, 
old  mouth. 

"He'll  tell  her  to  get  out— he  will- 
in  a  horn!" 

When  Samuel  arrived  at  the  back  door 
of  the  grocery  he  heard  a  strident  female 
voice  demanding  to  see  him  at  once.  He 
slipped  behind  the  screen  which  sur- 
rounded the  desk.  He  could  have  faced 
a  Russian  army  with  more  fortitude  than 
he  could  have  confronted  a  woman  in 
that  state  of  mind. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Alzer!"  demanded 
the  voice,  which  Samuel  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Burr. 

"  I  am  here  to  wait  upon  customers," 
Mrs.  Hooker  repeated  quietly. 

"  I  won't  trade  with  clerks !  I  allerg 
trade  with  the  proprietor !" 

"But  I  am  here  to  wait  upon  lady  cus- 
tomers." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  pav  you  no  twenty- 
five  cents  a  dozen  for  roastin'  ears,  nor 
thirty  cents  a  pound  for  butter !" 

"Cheap  at  that,  Mrs.  Burr." 

"I  won't  do  it,  Georgie  Hooker,  and 
vou  needn't  think  it!  Where's  Mr.  Al- 
zer?" 

"Mr.  Alzer  is  busy,  and  I  am  here  to 
wait  upon  lady  customers." 

"  If  Mr.  Alzer  ain't  got  time  to  wait  on 
his  old  customers,  then  his  old  customers 
ain't  got  time  for  him!  I'm  goin'  over 
to  Snyder's  to  git  mv  butter  an'  roastin' 
ears!" 


"  Verv  well.  Here  is  vour  basket,  Mrs, 
Burr.  Pleasant  day  for  fall,  isn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Burr  disdained  to  express  an  opin- 
ion about  the  weather.  She  took  her  bas- 
ket with  a  jerk  and  marched  as  far  as 
the  front  door.  She  knew  that  Snyder 
charged  twenty-five  cents  for  roastin' 
ears,  and  thirty  for  butter  that  tasted  like 
preserved  fish. 

"  See  here,"  she  said,  with  her  hand  on 
t~e  latch,  "  I'll  give  you  fifteen  cents  a 
dozen  for  roastin'  ears,  an'  I  won't  give 
you  a  cent  more !  Alzer  threw  in  a  dozen 
for  nothin'  last  time  I  bought  'em." 

"  Then  I  ought  to  charge  extra  to  make 
up  the  loss  on  the  dozen  which  he  gave 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Hooker  decidedly.  "  In 
corn,  vou  know,  we  have  to  make  both 
ends  meet." 

"  Say,"  said  Mrs.  Burr,  "  how  long  vou 
goin'  to  stay  in  this  store?" 

"Always.  Is  that  all  you  wish  this 
morning?  Here  is  Mrs.  Mackintosh;  [ 
must  wait  upon  her." 

Later  both  of  the  ladies  left  the  store 
with  their  baskets  full  of  supplies  whicli 
had  been  paid  for  at  a  rate  which  left 
an  honest  ^rofit  for  the  grocery. 

Samuel  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  al- 
though he  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the 
back  yard,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
deeply"  grateful  towards  his  clerk  for  th«? 
sense  of  relief  he  experienced  in  being 
able  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  Mrs. 
Burr  and  others  of  her  kind  to  shoulders 
more  able  to  bear  it. 

As  the  assets  of  the  business  began 
steadily  to  gain  upon  the  liabilities,  in 
spite  of  himself  his  gratitude  to  his  clerk 
grew  in  proportion.  He  was  still  afraid 
of  her,  but  he  began  to  depend  upon  her 
as  a  child  depends  upon  its  mother. 

One  day  she  inquired  if  he  had  seen  a 
stray  glove  anywhere  about. 

"  It  was  a  gray  glove,"  she  explained, 
but  the  description  was  superfluous.  Did 
he  not  know  the  color — those  adorable 
little  gray  gloves  which  covered  such 
adorable,  dimpled,  helpful  hands? 

Later  in  the  day  he  found  the  lost 
glore  in  a  box  of  waste  papers,  and  picked 
it  out  with  reverent  fingers.  It  lay  in  the 
palm  of  his  trembling  hand,  soft,  mouse- 
colored,  slightly  perfumed.  The  touch  of 
it  thrilled  him  and  chilled  him  by  turns. 
He  stood  gazing  upon  it  for  fully  five 
minutes,  then  fearfully,  guiltily,  he 
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pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  felt  the  next 
moment  that  he  deserved  eternal  damna- 
tion. 

"A  married  woman!"  he  groaned.  "A 
respectable  married  woman!  It's  an  in- 
sult to  her,  although  she  doesn't  know  it! 
What  a  miserable  wretch  I  am !  And  af- 
ter all  she  has  done  for  me !" 

"  I  found  my  glove  under  the  stool  at 
the  desk,"  announced  Mrs.  Hooker  as  she 
was  leaving  the  store  that  night  "Queer 
that  I  should  sweep  all  round  it  and 
never  see  it  It  shows  what  an  expert 
I  am  with  the  broom,  doesn't  it?" 

All  the  comment  Samuel  made  was, 
"Humph!" 

One  day  the  proprietor  of  the  grocery 
store  discovered  that  he  had  contracted 
a  habit.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  pride 
with  Samuel  that  although  he  had  passed 
a  good  share  of  his  life  among  rough  men 
who  swore,  and  drank,  and  chewed,  and 
smoked,  he  did  none  of  these  things.  A 
man,  Samuel  argued,  who  wts  weak 
enough  to  allow  a  habit  to  master  him 
was  just  no  man  at  all.  And  now,  with- 
out realizing  it,  he  had  contracted  a  habit 
on  his  own  account;  one  which,  when  he 
stopped  to  consider,  he  knew  must  become 
very  injurious  if  allowed  to  go  on.  Every 
morning  when  he  entered  the  back  door 
of  the  grocery  and  skirted  the  partition 
which  enclosed  the  desk,  he  lifted  hU 
hand  as  if  by  accident  and  brushed  it 
across  the  mouse-colored  jacket  which 
hung  there,  and  which  had  scorched  his 
ear  with  a  touch  that  first  day.  The  feel 
of  the  soft  material  gave  him  a  sensation 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before.  The  faint  odor  of  violet 
floating  out  at  his  touch  stimulated  him 
like  wine,  remaining  with  him  even 
while  he  unpacked  a  keg  of  smoked  her- 
ring, or  installed  a  fresh  cheese  in  ita 
wire  case. 

When  Samuel  came  to  realize  the  hold 
this  cloak  habit  had  obtained  upon  him 
he  shuddered,  and  resolved  to  exercise 
some  of  the  will  power  in  freeing  himself 
from  it  which  he  had  recommended  to  his 
mates  back  in  the  construction-gang 
days. 

For  three  days  he  abstained,  and  then 
craved  an  indulgence  in  the  familiar  dis- 
sipation so  strongly  that,  like  other 
drunkards,  he  was  suddenly  swept  into  a 
perfect  maelstrom  of  sin. 


Mrs.  Hooker  was  out  at  the  front  door 
telling  Mrs.  Mackintosh  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ten-cent  cantaloups  and  thos> 
at  fifteen  cents.  Henry,  the  boy,  was 
wabbling  off  with  a  belated  'phone  order. 
Samuel  was  alone  with  the  jacket.  He 
slipped  an  arm  beneath  and  buried  his 
face  in  its  folds. 

For  one  mad  moment  his  soul  was 
drunk  with  the  odor  of  violet,  intermin- 
gled with  that  still  more  subtle  fragrance 
of  femininity  common  to  the  garments  of 
dainty  women;  then  he  tottered  in  and 
climbed  upon  the  stool  *  where  Mrs. 
Hooker  found  him  a  moment  later 
frowning  darkly  over  an  entry  which  she 
had  made,  and  which  he  pretended  he 
could  not  understand. 

"  I  must  get  rid  of  her,"  he  groaned. 
"This  will  never  do!  Her  poor  husband 
who  has  gone  into  lard  and  spices  is  off 
on  his  legitimate  business,  while  another 
miscreant  actually  puts  his  arm  around 
her  jacket.  Oh,  it  is  devilish !  I  thought 
I  was  an  honest  man !  I  sneered  at  Jake 
Sanbourne  because  he  said  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  stop  boozing!  What  were  Jake's 
gentle  jags  compared  to  smooching  the 
jacket  of  another  man's  wife!  Horrors! 
Sam  Alzer !  You !  Another  man's 
wife!  And  a  mighty  heartless  woman, 
too,  or  why  doesn't  she  ever  mention  her 
husband?  Why  doesn't  she  ever  quote 
prices  on  lard  and  spices — poetry,  by 
jingo — I  am  in  danger!  Why  doesn't 
she  try  to  get  an  order  here  for  her  hus- 
band? It's  awful  hard  to  handle  lard- 
there  it  is — poetry  again — that  woman 
must  go!" 

He  laid  a  hand  heavilv  upon  the  desk, 
and  it  rested  upon  something  soft  and 
pliant.  It  was  a  glove  again.  One  of 
those  dangerous,  perfumey,  mouse-colored 
gloves.  He  crushed  it  to  his  lips,  to  hi-* 
cheek,  to  his  lips  again,  then  flung  it  to 
the  floor  and  ground  his  heel  upon  it. 

As  he  stamped  out  of  the  enclosure 
he  met  Mrs.  Hooker  coming  in. 

The  meeting  was  entirely  unexpected 
on  both  sides.  He  had  not  seen  her  ap- 
proach, and  she  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  out. 

He  stenned  hastily  to  one  side  with 
a  brow  of  thunder. 

With  the  usual  perversitv  of  inanimate 
things,  the  woman's  black  silk  watch 
cord  coiled  about  the  man's  coat  button, 
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jerked  taut,  hauled  out  the  foolish  littlo 
watch,  then  snapped  free  of  its  mission, 
allowing  the  little  watch  to  go  bang  on 
the  floor  where,  after  the  lid  had  popped 
open,  it  rolled  away  under  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  desk. 

Alzer  went  down  upon  his  hands  and 
knees  to  recover  the  watch,  while  Mrs. 
Hooker  stood  blushing  and  tittering, 
and  trembling  forth  apologies.  Mo*.  Al- 
zer had  been  so  awfully  cross  of  late, 
and  had  shown  so  many  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  her  work  that  she  had 
begun  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  him  and 
was  more  than  half  resolved  to  take  her- 
self out  of  his  way  for  good. 

Samuel  came  up  presently,  with  the 
watch  open  in  his  hand.  From  the  in- 
side of  the  cover  the  picture  of  a  man 
looked  out;  a  man  with  flabby  chops  and 
an  Edward-the-Seventh  beard. 

"Is  that  your  husband's  picture?"  he 
demanded  sternly  of  the  woman. 

She  nodded  and  received  the  watch, 
murmuring  thanks  for  its  recovery, 
while  Samuel  hurried  out  to  the  back 
room  where  the  empty  boxes  were  stored. 

Here  he  sorted  out  the  six  boxes  which 
had  contained  the  brand  of  soap  known 
as  "His  Majesty's."  Upon  the  side  of 
each  box  was  a  cut  of  the  head  of  the 
King  of  England,  which  resembled  the 
picture  in  the  cover  of  Mrs.  Hooker's 
watch.  h 

Samuel  set  the  six  royal  gentlemen  up 
in  a  row  and  then  deliberately  kicked 
them  all  to  pieces.  When  he  had  finished 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  back  room 
of  the  grocery  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  to-night  before 
you  go  home,"  he  announced  to  Mrs. 
Hooker,  and  his  glance  was  so  threaten- 
ing that  the  poor  plump  little  woman 
fairly  quailed;  after  which  he  went  in 
search  of  another  empty  box.  The  de- 
molition of  those  Edward-the-Seventh 
countenances  seemed  to  afford  the  great- 
est relief  to  his  pent-up  passion  and 
jealousy. 

That  night,  while  Henry  brought  in 
the  orange  boxes  and  proceeded  to  close 
store,  Samuel  mounted  the  stool  in  the 
desk  cage  and  screwed  himself  up  to  do 
the  deed  upon  which  he  had  decided. 

Mrs.  Hooker  put  on  the  offending 
jacket  and  adjusted  her  turban  and  veil. 


Lastly,  she  drew  on  those  wicked  little 
gloves  and  stood  before  Samuel  to  re- 
ceive her  sentence.  There  were  dark 
rings  about  her  eyes  and  a  pathetic  droop 
to  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

Alzer  eyed  her  sternlv  almost  fierce- 
ly. "  Mrs.  Hooker,"  he  said,  "  I  have  de- 
cided to  get  along  without  you." 

Mrs.  Hooker  bowed,  but  remained 
silent,  and  her  lips  twitched  like  those  of 
a  child  who  has  been  hurt. 

Alzer  drew  a  deep,  painful  breath  and 
thrust  her  wages  towards  her.  He  had 
commuted  them  with  great  care,  and  af- 
terwards added  a  goodly  bank  note. 

She  extended  a  plump  gray  glove,  and 
the  touch  of  it  as  the  money  changed 
hands  was  more  disturbing  than  when  it 
was  empty. 

She  carefullv  sorted  out  the  bill  and 
laid  it  on  the  desk,  and  as  she  spoke,  her 
lips  still  trembled,  as  did  her  voice. 

"  Thank  you.  Mr.  Alzer.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  wherein  I  have  failed  to 
please  vou?  It — it  might  help  me  to 
know  what  to  avoid  in  case — I  am  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  another  situation." 

She  met  his  glance  squarely  now,  but 
her  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears,  and 
her  lips  were  ^itiful  in  their  pucker  of 
pain. 

UD  at  the  front  of  the  store  Henry 
was  murdering  "  Hiawatha,"  and  the  dis- 
cord was  dripDin^  in  upon  Samuel's  soul 
in  drops  of  red  hot  misery. 

"I  -am  a  very  unfortunate  woman. 
Mr.  Alzer.  I  alwavs  try  to  do  my  best, 
but  never  seem  to  succeed  in  pleasing 
anvbody — not  even  my  husband.  He  ad- 
mired showv  women — good  dressers,  as 
he  called  them,  and  I  never  was  that. 
Well,  I  must  fr"  somewhere  else,  I  sup- 
pose. I  have  grot  to  earn  my  living 
somewhere.  This  store  seemed  like  home 
to  me — I  got  so  used  to  it  while  your 
brother  was  here — and  since — 

"Good  God,  woman,  are  you  so  dense? 
Don't  you  know  that  vou  ^leased  me  too 
well  ?  Can't  you  see  that  I  am  a  fool  and 
a — a  devil?  That  I  am  in  love  with  an- 
other man's 'wife?  A  man  who  is  off 
minding  his  own  business  in  lard  and 
spices  ?  That  is  what  your  husband  is  in, 
isn't  it — lard  and  spices?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Alzer.  He  has 
been  dead  two  years  and  over." 
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Her  mouth  still  trembled,  but  with  a 
fetching  upward  tendency  at  the  corners 
now.  "  Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Alzer.  I 
wish  you  good  luck." 

He  sat  stonily  upon  the  stool,  gazing 
at  her. 

"  Not  in  lard  and  spices  ?"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Of  course  in  the 
next  world — well,  good-bye  again,  Mr. 
Alzer.  What  you  have  just  confessed  to 
me  will  make  me  happy  wherever  I 


am. 


One  of  the  mouse-colored  <rloves  crept 


into  Alzer's  palm,  which  closed  upon  it 
with  a  vice-like  grip,  and  the  jacket  was 
once  again  in  his  arms,  not  limp  and 
lifeless,  depending  flabbily  from  a  nail, 
but  rounded,  full  and  palpitating  with 
womanly  loveliness. 

"  My  darling !"  fluttered  Samuel.  "  My 
wife!"  And  the  imperfect  strains  of 
"  Hiawatha,"  broken  by  the  sound  of  fall- 
ii i-  apples  and  oranees  as  Henrv  boosted 
in  the  boxes  for  the  night,  were  as  the 
melodv  of  a  heavenly  choir  in  the  ears 
of  the  man  who  stood  holding  the  woman 
he  loved  in  his  arms. 


Tw© 


BY    GENELLA    FITZGERALD    NYE 


In  the  shadows  of  night  comes  an  army  from  over  the  sea, 

As  gray  as  the  ocean  in  hue  and  as  soundless  and  slow  as  the  sunrise. 

It  steals  by  the  Fort  at  the  Gate  and  past  the  great  guns  of  the  harbor; 

In  rank  upon  rank  it  unrolls  on  the  beach  its  vast  legions, 

And  rank  after  rank,  irresistible,  has  tele  ss  and  mute, 

It  creeps  through  the  sand  dunes  and  up  the  bleak  cliffs  and  the  li ill-tops, 

Files  through  the  streets  and  stands  guard  at  the  doorways  and  windows — 

And  the  city  awakes  in  the  clasp  of  a  ghostly  invasion. 

The  day  as  it  grows  brings  another  great  host  to  the  city; 
From  the  sea,  too,  it  comes,  but  with  glitter  and  music  and  shouting, 
•With  the  waving  of  banners  and  singing  of  sharp-pointed  lances. 
In  wild  haste  it  rushes,  in  fury  increasing,   and   shrieking   like   demons; 
Like  a  mob  it  pursues,  never  ceasing  to  buffet  and  batter, 
Even  gathering  and  hurling  the  pebbles  and  dust  of  the  highway. 
And  lo!  the  gray  fog  of  the  night-time  is  scattered  and  flying, 
And  the  turbulent  trades  sweep  the  city  in  riotous  triumph. 


BY    JUUEN    JOSEPHSON 


COLONEL  Ben  Moody,  special  dip- 
lomatic    agent     of     the     United 
States  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  in  a  most  unamiable  frame  of  mind. 
As  he   sat  in   solitary  dignity     on     the 
broad,   shady   veranda   of  the   Hotel   del 
Santo  Tomasino  and  puffed  his  cigarillo 
in  sultry  wrath,  he  felt  an  intense  desire 
to    kick   some   one — and    that   some   one 
preferably  himself. 

When  the  appointment  had  been  of- 
fered him  some  two  months  since,  he  had 
gracefully  declined  it— for  he  had  lived 
long  enough  on  the  Isthmus  to  shrink 
from  further  residence  there.  To  the 
President  he  had  protested  that  he  was 
getting  old,  and  would  therefore  be 
scarcely  qualified  for  a  position  that  de- 
manded the  highest  possible  degree  oi 
vigor  and  alertness.  But  the  President 
had  merely  given  an  admiring  glance  at 
the  old  soldier's  quick,  piercing  gray  eyes 
and  spare,  erect  figure,  and  replied  with 
a  smile:  "On  the  contrary,  Colonel,  you 
are  the  very  man  for  the  place.  Your 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Isthmus  and 
its  tangled  politics  will  make  you  invalu- 
able." So  the  patriotic  old  soldier  had 
yielded — and  now  found  himself  settled 
in  sultry  discomfort  in  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Los  Santos. 

The  President,  in  giving  Moody  his  in- 
structions, had  frankly  told  him  that  he 
was  receiving  perhaps  the  most  vitally 
important  position  in  the  whole  consular 
service — a  position,  however,  to  which  no 
outer  glory  was  attached,  but  upon  which 
depended  matters  of  the  deepest  import 
to  the  United  States.  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  Colonel,  with  his  inborn  love  of  a 
good  fight,  had  cheered  up  considerably. 
But  now,  with  nearlv  two  months  gone, 
he  had  done  practically  nothing  beyond 
holding  clown  a  rocker  on  the  shadiest 
spot  of  the  veranda,  consuming  vast  num- 
bers of  good  cigarillos  and  waging  un- 
equal strife  with  mosquitoes.  And  so,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  the  worthy 
Colonel  was  in  no  genial  mood. 

As  he  lav  back  with  his  chair  tilted 
against  the  norch  wall  and  meditatively 
regarded  the  perpendicular  tip  of  hij 


cigarillo,  he  could  almost  fancy  himself 
back  in  dear  old  San  Francisco.'  His  eyes 
half  closed,  and  the  hazy  blue  of  the  sky 
became  suddenly  alive  with  figures.  Men 
and  women  were  jostling  up  and  down 
Market  street  in  breathless  haste.  Street 
cars  were  speeding  up  and  down  the 
broad  thoroughfare,  which  was  now 
blocked  and  crowded  with  numberless 
trucks  that  bumped  and  rumbled  deafen- 
mgly  over  the  cobbles.  And  now,  out; 
of  the  throng  he  could  see  a  tall  form 
coming  toward  him  with  a  sunnv  smite 
on  his  rugged  face.  He  could  feel  the 
corners  of  his  own  mouth  relax,  his  eyes 
soften.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared, the  mirage  vanished.  The  skv 
was  again  nothing  but  a  great  void  of 
blue  haze.  The  Colonel  blinked  and 
tipped  his  chair  forward  so  suddenly  that 
his  feet  slapped  the  veranda  floor.  Then 
he  rubbed  his  eyes.  A  tall,  straight, 
whrte-clad  figure  was  coming  up  the  path. 
•As  he  drew  nearer,  the  Colonel  jumped 
out  of  his  chair,  ran  down  the  low  steps, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  newcomer,  wring- 
in^  his  hand  frantically. 

"  Lord,  but  I'm  glad  "to  see  you,  Ken !" 
he  burst  out. 

Kendall  Wright  seemed  equally  happy 
to  see  his  old  friend;  and  arm  in  arm, 
like  a  couple  of  schoolboys,  they  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  veranda,  where  they 
settled  themselves  comfortably.  "Well, 
how's  everything  at  home?''  Colonel 
Moody  asked. 

Kendall  Wright  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "Nothing  doing.  So  I  thought  I'd 
take  a  run  down  here  and  surprise  you. 
How  do  you  like  your  job  ?" 

The  Colonel  sighed  with  an  air  of 
patient  sufferance.  "  So  far,"  he  said, 
ruefully,  "I've  done  nothing  but  eat, 
sleep,  and  fight  mosquitoes." 

Kendal  Wright  laughed.  "And  to 
think  that  you  expected  to  be  thrust  into 
the  hotbed  of  a  revolution!" 

Moody  pursed  his  lips  thoughtfully. 
"  It's  a  dull  month  in  Central  America 
when  the  wheel  of  fortune  doesn't  make 
at  least  one  revolution,"  he  said  grimly. 
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"  Then  there's  hope  for  you  yet."  . 

"  Exactly.  Well,  here  comes  Tony  with 
a  letter." 

Tony,  his  dull,  honest  face  flushed  with 
the  importance  of  his  commission,  ap- 
oroached  Colonel  Moody,  salaaming  pro- 
dip-iouslv.  The  Colonel  handed  him  a 
small  piece  of  silver,  whereupon  with  obei- 
sances even  more  numerous  and  profound 
than  before,  he  backed  off  the  veranda 

"Just  a  moment,"  apologized  the  Col- 
onel, as  he  carefullv  slit  open  the  en- 
velope. Kendall  Wright  leisurely  trans- 
ferred his  attention  to  the  luxuriant 
beauty  of  the  landscape  toward  the  east 
Suddenly  the  Colon  1  pave  a  low,  sharp 
whistle.  Wright  turned  involuntarily. 
Moody,  his  face  pale  as  death,  was  hold- 
ing the  letter  motionless  in  his  left  hand 
and  gazing  fixedly  above  it  into  space. 
He  shifted  his  glance  swiftlv  to  his  com- 
panion and  exclaimed  in  a  tense  whisper : 
"It's  come!" 

Kendall  Wright  looked  at  him  half  un- 
derstandingly. 

"The  revolution." 

"Where?" 

"  Rierht  here  in  Los  Santos,"  the  Col- 
onel replied,  slowly  as  if  the  utterance.of 
every  word  gave  him  pain.  "  Ri«*ht  under 
my  "d — . — <J  stupid  noee.  And  whaf  3 
more — unless  a  miracle  occurs  between 
now  and  twelve  o'clock  to-night,  our 
chance  of  securing  the  franchise  for  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  lost — forever." 

Kendall  Wright  started.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  disclosure  staggered  him.  But 
in  another  moment  he  was  his  old  self- 
alert,  resourceful,  surcharged  with  en- 
ergy. "  Look  here,  old  man,"  he  said  de- 
cisively, "  you've  got  to  let  me  in  on  this. 
You're  in  trouble— T  want  to  help  you." 

The  older  man's  face  brightened.  "  I'd 
trust  you  with  my  life,"  he  said,  simply. 
"  But  I  won't  see  you  lugged  into  an  af- 
fair like  this.  No  American's  life  will  be 
safe  in  Los  Santos  to-night." 

"And  you  intend  to  stay  here?" 

"I  know  my  duty.    Ill  do  it." 

Kendall  Wright  'rose  from  his  chair 
and  walked  over  to  the  railing,  where  he 
seated  himself  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
position  possible,  and  regarded  his  com- 
panion intently.  "Very  well,"  he  said, 
with  calm  finality,  "  I  shall  keep  you  com- 


pany 


Moody  seized  his  hand  and  pressed 


\\ 


hard.  "Come  with  me  to  my  room,"  he 
said,  huskily.  "  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing." 

A  few  moments  later  the  Colonel 
locked  the  door  of  his  room  behind  them. 
He  lost  no  time  in  striking  into  his  story. 
"Up  to  the  time  of  my  arrival  on  the 
Isthmus,"  he  began,  "there  was  but  one 
faction  here — the  pro-Colombian.  This 
faction,  as  you  must  know,  bitterly  op- 
poses the  building  of  the  Canal  by  the 
United  States.  My  instructions  were  to 
sivivtly  encourage  the  formation  of  a 
revolutionary  partv  which  would  ulti- 
mately revolt  against  Colombian  suzer- 
t.inty  and  set  up  an  independent  republu 
tv>  be  calLd  the  Republic  of  Sojara.  You 
follow  me?" 

Kendall  Wright  nodded  abstractedly, 
as  if  he  had  but  half  heard  the  words. 

"  If  successful,  the  result  of  such  a 
revolution  would  be  about  as  follows:  I 
would  control  absolutely  the  President 
and  Legislature  of  the  new  republic,  the 
State  Department  having  made  .an  un- 
limited appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
I  would  immediately  rush  through  a 
measure  granting  to  the  United  States  a 
franchise  to  build  the  Canal.  Colombia 
would  na hi  rally  be  enraged  at  this  pro- 
ceeding. She  would  at  once  prepare  to 
punish  the  upstart  republic  and  crush  it 
out  of  existence.  If  she  could  do  this, 
the  Canal  franchise  would  of  course  be 
worthless.  But " 

"  The  United  States  would  here  inter- 
fere with  a  strong  hand,"  interrupted 
Kendall  Wright,  almost  impatiently. 
"But  what  of  the  present  trouble?" 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  In  the 
work  of  forming  the  revolutionary  party 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  I  was 
compelled  to  purchase  the  support  of  the 
six  bosses  who  practically  control  the  na- 
tive population  of  the  Isthmus.  Perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  these  bosses — and 
certainly  the  most  able  of  them — is  To- 
maso  Figales,  Mayor  of  this  town.  I  dis- 
trusted him  from  the  first — and  it  was 
because  I  wished  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
on  him  that  I  am  living  here.  But  until 
to-day  T  have  had  no  real  evidence  that 
Fiirnles  was  going  to  turn  traitor  at  the 
critical  moment."  He  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  took  out  the  letter  which  had 
caused  him  such  great  agitation.  ''  This 
will  explain  itself." 
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Kendall  Wright  scanned  the  note  rap- 
idly and  handed  it  back  to  Colonel  Moody. 
'•'  Who  is  this  Sancho  Torre  ?"  he  asked. 

"A  sort  of  private  secretary  to  Figales. 
He  is  in  my  pay." 

"Let  me  see  the  letter  again."  Ho 
read  an  instant.  Then  a  grim  smile 
twitched  his  lips.  "  So  he  thinks  you're 
a  swindler.  Haven't  you  paid  him  yet?" 

"A  few  hundred — that's  all.  It 
seemed  a  waste  of  good  money  to  give 
him  more  until  he  had  shown  stronger 
evidences  of  good  faith.  But  that  isn't 
the  trouble.  He  evidently  mistakes  me 
for  some  one  else — who  really  did  swindle 
him  in  some  way  or  other.  But  what's  to 
be  done?" 

"  He  needs  to  be  over-awed.  If  we  had 
the  President  of  the  United  States  here, 
for  instance,  I  imagine  we  would  have  lit- 
tle trouble  in  bringin^  Fieales  to  terms." 

Moody  smiled  weakly.  "Unfortu- 
nately His  Excellency  is  some  thousands 
of  miles  away/  I'll  go  before  the  Con- 
clave to-night,  at  any  rate;  when  the 
Colombian  agent  is  done  talking  I'll  raise 
him  a  hundred  thousand,  or  as  much  as 
they  wish." 

"  From  the  tone  of  his  letter,  I  judge 
that  they  will  pay  no  attention  to  you 
whatever." 

"  I  know  it.  But  what  else  is  there  to 
do?" 

Kendall  Wright  stroked  his  long  nose 
reflectively.  "It  would  be  very  conven- 
ient if  we  could  have  the  President 
shipped  down  here  by  cable,"  he  sug- 
gested soberlv.  "But  we  can't.  If  you'll 
excuse  me,  I'll  run  down  and  see  what 
kind  of  quarters  they've  given  me.  As 
soon  as  I've  unpacked  and  straightened 
things  up  a  bit  I'll  be  back."  And  he 

was  gone. 

*  *  *  * 

When  Colonel  Moodv  described  To- 
inaso  Figales  as  the  ablest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous of  the  Isthmian  political 
bosses,  he  scarce!  v  did  full  justice  to  that 
gentleman's  talents  and  moral  obliquitv. 
As  Mayor — and  absolute  ruler — of  Los 
Santos,  he  wielded  no  small  power,  lay- 
ing under  tribute  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  controlling  his  little  dominion  with 
an  iron  hand.  In  their  negotiations  with 
Colonel  Moodv.  his  fellow  politicians  ha-1 
accorded  tacit  and  substantial  recognition 
of  his  peculiar  genius  by  electing  him  to 


represent  them,  and  allowing  him  such 
large  discretionary  powers  as  to  plac^ 
him  practically  in  a  position  to  make 
what  terms  he  chose.  While  it  is  not  a 
recorded  fact  that  he  did  so,  Don  To- 
maso  probablv  chuckled  loud  and  long 
when  the  choice  of  his  fellow  politicians 
was  announced  to  him.  His  next  move 
was  of  a  decidedly  less  humorous  nature 
— for  his  political  brethren,  at  least.  It 
consisted  in  so  arranging  matters  that 
these  trusting  gentlemen  would  be  cheated 
even  out  of  whatever  might  be  rightfully 
coming  to  them  under  the  least  favorable 
circumstances.  \ 

But  like  every  other  great  man,  Doi> 
Tomaso  had  his  weakness.  In  his  case  it 
was  a  blind,  implicit  faith  in  his  ability 
to  remember  names  and  faces.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  his  memory  was  very  poor  in 
this  respect.  And  so  orfe  day  it  hap- 
pened that,  when  a  servant  brought  him 
an  engraved  card  bearing  the  name, 
"\Jolonel  Benjamin  Moody,"  a  certain 
very  unpleasant  memory  was  awakened 
with  a  start.  When  a  moment  later  the 
honest  Colonel  entered  his  presence,  this 
memory  was  vividly  confirmed.  Three 
years  since  an  American  bearing  a  really 
striking  resemblance  to  Colonel  Moodv 
and  a  name  of  misleading  similarity  had 
adroitly  unloaded  upon  the  fat  Don  To- 
maso some  ninety  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  fraudulent  stocks.  Don  Tomaso  had 
never  quite  gotten  over  it;  and  now  the 
old  wound  began  to  smart  like  a  stinging 
nettle.  He  felt  convinced  that  this  was 
the  same  man  come  back  to  perpetrate 
another  swindle. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Colonel,  after 
a  masterly  bit  of  fencing,  touched  upon 
the  delicate  matter  in  hand,  the  fat  Don 
did  not  manifest  much  enthusiasm — not 
even  when  the  affable,  diplomatic  old 
Colonel  declared  his  willingness  to  pay 
generously  for  Don  Tomaso's  valuable 
support.  The  Colonel  was  utterlv  puz- 
xled  at  this  strange  behavior.  One  day 
he  gave  Sancho,  the  Don's  private  secre- 
tary, a  double  eagle,  and  learned  tho 
cause  of  the  Don's  deep  distrust.  Then  he 
realized  his  helnlessness.  He  knew  To- 
maso's inflexible  pride  in  his  memory — 
and  it  was  expressly  against  his  instruc- 
tions to  use  the  one  possible  means  of 
convincing  Fisrales — by  showing  his  cre- 
dentials. On  the  day  of  Kendall  Wright'^ 
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arrival,  matters  had  reached  a  crisis  in 
the  shaoe  of  a  letter  from  Figales,  in 
which  he  renounced  all  previous  promises 
of  support.  These,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
rather  half-hearted  in  the  first  place.  He 
then  proceeded  to  call  Colonel  Moody  a 
number  of  unsavory  Spanish- American 
names — and  declared  that  on  that  very 
night  in  secret  conclave,  he  expected  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Colom- 
bian agent,  whereby  the  incipient  revolu- 
tion in  his  care  was  to  be  immediately 
crushed,  and  an  anti-Canal  treatv  entered 
into  with  Colombia. 

On  the  evening  of  Kendall  Wright's  ar- 
rival in  I/os  Santos,  the  conclave  mater- 
ialized in  the  persons  of  Don  Tomaso  and 
a  swarthy  individual  named  Moral,  who 
represented  the  interests  of  Colombia. 
The  meeting  place  was  the  private  office 
of  Don  Tomaso  in  the  town  hall  of  Los 
Santos.  The  portly  Don  with  many  a 
full-paunched  chuckle  at  his  own  shrewd- 
ness  and  with  roars  of  laughter  at  his 
matchless  wit  was  repeating  to  Moral  the 
contents  of  his  letter  to  Colonel  Moody. 
Moral,  a  thin,  sour-looking  man,  smiled 
with  an  ill-grace  and  rewarded  his  enter- 
tainer's efforts  with  the  words:  "We  had 
better  get  down  to  business,  Don  To- 
maso." 

Don  Tomaso  looked  hurt,  then  almost 
savagely  resentful.  "On  the  contrary,  my 
dear  senor,"  he  replied,  with  mocking 
politeness,  "  the  business  can  wait — in- 
definitely." And  he  folded  his  fat  hand*. 

Senor  Moral  had  made  a  serious  blun- 
der. In  the  first  place,  he  had  neglected 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Don  Tomaso  really 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  in  the  second 
place  he  had  failed  to  laiiirh  at  the  Don's 
jokes.  In  both  cases  he  had  touched  a 
very  tender  spot.  Perceiving  now  his 
poor  judgment.  Moral  laughed  noisily 
and  exclaimed :  "  There  i*  no  standing 
against  your  sarcasm,  my  d«y  Don,  any 
more  than  against  your  wishes. 

Don  Tomaso  looked  complacent  and 
partly  appeased.  He  started  to  make 
some  reply,  when  there  came  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door.  Both  men  started, 
and  sprang  to  their  feet.  The  Don  took 
a  heavy  pistol  from  a  drawer,  and  Moral 
fumbled  in  his  breast  Docket.  The  two 
men  looked  at  each  other.  Don  Tomaso 
was  the  first  to  regain  his  composure. 
""We  are  children,"  he  said,  scornfully, 


"to^be  frightened  thus  at  nothing."  He 
waited  noiselessly  to  the  door.  "  Who  is 
there?"  he  called  out  sharply. 

"A  friend,"  came  the  reply  in  a  deep 
voice. 

Don  Tomaso  hesitated  a  moment.  Then 
with  his  right  hand  hidden  in  one  of  the 
big  pockets  of  his  bag<*v  coat,  he  turned 
the  key  and  opened  the  door.  A  tall, 
powerfully  built  figure  in  an  Inverness 
and  glossv  silk  hat  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Don  Tomaso  stepped  back  in  astonish- 
ment. 

The  stranger  bowed  with  great  ele- 
gance. "  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  most  excellent  Senor  Don  Tomaso. 
Mavor  of  Los  Santos?"  His  speech  pro- 
claimed him  an  American. 

Flushed  with  gratified  pride,  and  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  rich  dress  and  dis- 
tinguished bearing  of  the  stranger,  Don 
Tomaso  bowed  as  low  as  his  barrel-like 
siirtli  would  permit.  "  My  poor  house  is 
vours,"  he  murmured. 

The  American  removed  his  hat  and 
coat,  and  with  a  gracious  bow  accepted 
the  chair  which  Don  Tomaso  had  brought 
forward  for  him.  He  was  in  full  evening 
dress  and  a  magnificent  diamond  sparkled 
on  his  finger.  Moral  looked  inquiringly 
MI  Fi<_r;iles.  Then  he  scowled  ;il  the 
American  with  hostile  suspicion.  He  was 
plainly  vexed  at  the  intrusion.  But  Don 
Tomaso  seemed  in  the  best  of  humor — 
and  took  no  notice  of  Moral's  dark  looks. 
"  Whom  have  we  to  thank  for  the  honor 
of  this  visit,  Senor?"  he  inquired  with  ,1 
grandiloquence  of  gesture  and  enuncia- 
tion that  contrasted  ludicrously  with  his 
puffy  red  face  and  short,  ponderous  fig- 
ure. 

The  American  "lanced  meaninglv  to- 
ward Moral,  then  at  Don  Tomaso.  "Par- 
don me.  Don  Tomaso,  but  my  business 
with  you  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  may 
not  even  give  my  name,  except  to  you 
alone." 

Don  Tomaso  became  all  at  once  deeply 
interested  in  his  <mest.  Moral,  with  a 
look  of  stron^  suspicion  on  his  dark  face, 
stepped  forward  to  whisper  something  to 
Figales.  But  Don  Tomaso,  with  a  cold 
glitter  in  his  little  eves,  motioned  him 
back.  He  turned  -  to  the  American. 
"  Senor  Moral  eniovs  my  entire  con- 
fidence," he  said,  easily.  "Whatever  you 
may  say  here  will  go  no  further." 
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For  a  moment,  the  stranger  seemed  un- 
decided, as  if  things  had  taken  an  unex- 
pected turn.  "  Very  well,"  he  said  with 
a  smile.  Reaching  into  his  pocket  he 
drew  out  a  small  card  case  of  elegant 
workmanship,  and  from  it  took  a  card 
which  he  handed  to  Don  Tomaso.  It 
read :  "  Dousrlas  Fenton,  3d  Ass't.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  U.  S.  A." 

Don  Tomaso  gasped.  For  some 
moments  he  sat  with  open  mouth,  staring 
at  the  bit  of  pasteboard  in  his  hand.  He 
was  roused  bv  a  hissing  whisper  from 
Moral:  ''Don't  trust  him.  It's  a  trap." 

Don  Tomaso  purpled  with  rage  at 
Moral's  interference — made  tenfold  an- 
noying to  him  by  the  presence  of  distin- 
guished company.  But  he  controlled 
himself  with  an  effort,  and  icniored  Moral 
entirely.  "  Will  your  Excellency  kindly 
state  of  what  service  I  may  be?"  he  in- 
quired. 

The  American  diplomat  seemed  t) 
pierce  him  through  and  through  with  his 
-fierce  gray  eyes  before  he  spoke.  "You 
nre  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  intentions  oLr 
nv  Government  with  regard  to  the  Isth- 
mus." 

Don  Tomaso  nodded  placidly.  Moral 
started  to  speak,  then  sank  back  sudden- 
ly in  his  chair. 

"  I  have  been  appointed  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  convey  to  you  an  expression  of  high 
admiration  for  your  talents  and  his  deep 
respect  for  your  personal  probity."  He 
paused. 

Don  Tomaso  flushed  like  a  delighted 
child,  and  sneered  triumphantly  at  tho 
silently  raging  Mbral.  "  His  Excellency 
does  me  far  too  much  honor,"  he  mur- 
mured modestly. 

The  American's  eyes  flashed  with  a 
strange  light.  "His  Excellency  also  de- 
sires me  to  secure,  if  possible,  your  in- 
valuable support  in  certain  vitally  im- 
portant measures,  the  general  nature  of 
which  is  no  "doubt  already  familiar  to 
you.  In  compensation — 

Moral  snrang  wildlv  from  his  chair. 
"  It's  a  lie !"  he  burst  out  fiercely.  "  TIiN 
man  is  an  impostor!  I've  been  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  tell  you  this — 

He  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  berelt  of 
speech.  The  look  that  had  crept  into 
Finales'  face  froze  the  words  on  his  lips. 
Tomaso's  right  hand  had  dropped 


carelessly  into  his  coat  pocket.  "Good- 
night, Senor  Moral,"  he  said,  in  tone  of 
cold  dismissal  that  had  an  edge  to  it  like 
a  knife.  "And  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  walk  abroad  to-night.  The  night  air 
is  very  injurious."  He  turned  to  the 
American.  "  There  will  be  no  further  in- 
terruptions," he  said,  simply. 

The  American  seemed  to  have  been  per- 
fectly unmoved  by  the  little  drama  that 
had  taken  place  before  his  eyes — seemed 
scarcely  even  to  have  noticed  it.  He  went 
on  as  if  nothing  had  happened: 

"You  have  heard  of  the  Republic  of 
Sojara.  My  Government  is  prepared  to 
make  you  a  very  handsome  compensation 
if  you-  will  make  this  republic  a  reality 
within  a  specified  time.  More  specifi- 
cally, we  stand  ready  to  pay  you  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cold  cash  as 
the  moment  when  the  Legislature  of  the 
Republic  of  Sojara  passes  a  bill  granting 
to  the  United  States  an  exclusive  fran- 
chise to  build  the  Canal."  He  paused. 
"  What  reply  am  I  to  carry  back  ?" 

Don  Tomaso  did  not  answer  at  once. 
This  was  a  contingency  upon  which  h; 
had  not  counted.  He  had  refused  Colonel 
Moody's  advances  because  he  thought  him 
a  fraud  come  to  swindle  him.  He  had 
t  Iready  decided  to  accept  Moral's  offer  of 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  chiefly  because 
he  knew  of  no  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
make  him  a  better  one.  But  the  United 
States — and  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  almost  staggered  him.  But  with 
his  old  habit — too  strong  to  be  resisted — 
he  began  to  cast  about  for  a  possible 
means  of  cheating  everybodv  concerned 
except  himself.  He  wondered  whether 
he  might  not  be  able  to  play  the  two  coun- 
tries against  each  other  and  bleed  both. 
"  What  advance  payment  will  you  be  will- 
in^  to  make  as  evidence  of  o-ood  faith?" 
he  asked  finally. 

"  My  instructions  say  nothing  what- 
ever about  advance  payments,  mv  dear 
Don  Tomaso.  The  amount  is  to  be  paid 
in  full  at  the  moment  when  the  Canal 
franchise  is  granted  and  delivered  .to  the 
United  States  of  America — neither  sooner 
nor  later." 

His  tone  was  perfectly  courteous,  but 
had  in  it  a  rir~  of  finality  that  did  not 
escape  the  shrewd  ear  of  Don  Tomaso. 
Still,  he  hated  to  be  ninned  to  honest 
dealing  without  a  struggle.  "Suppose  I 
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do  not  choose. to  bring  about  the  Republic 
of  Sojara?" 

The  American  shrueeed  his  broad 
shoulders  ever  so  slightly.  "  That  is  H 
matter  that  rests  wholly  with  yourself, 
my  dear  Don  Tomaso.  I  might  suggest, 
however,  that  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  a  handsome  price  for  a  bloodless 
revolution.  My  instructions,  by  which 
I  am  bound  absolutely,  empower  me  to 
offer  you  this  amount  on  the  conditions 
alreadv  specified,  and  require  me  to  cable 
an  immediate  reply."  He  paused.  "Am 
I  to  cable  your  acceptance?" 

"  I  accept  vour  offer,"  said  Don  To- 
maso Finales. 

*  *  *  * 

It  will  merely  be  rehearsing  familiar 
facts  to  recall  how,  after  a  bit  of  sharp 
fighting  on  the  Isthmus,  the  Republic  of 
Sojara  came  into  being;  and  how,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Sojan 
a  bill  was  passed  granting  to  the  Unite.l 
States  the  exclusive  franchise  to  build 
the  Canal.  It  was  also  about  this  time, 
you  will  remember,  that  the  President 
shocked  some  of  the  political  Pharisees 
\v  naming  as  ambassador  to  one  of  the 
most  important  courts  of  Europe  one 


Colonel  Ben  Moody  of  California — a 
staunch  Democrat  of  the  old  school. 

These  matters  are  all  pretty  well  known. 
But  there  are  two  remarkable  facts  in  this 
connection  of  which  not  even  the  State 
Department  itself  was  ever  aware.  First- 
ly, that  the  vital  negotiations  leading  to 
the  Canal  franchise  were  carried  through 
by  the  single-handed  efforts  of  a  single 
man;  and  secondly,  that  this  well-nigh 
impossible  feat  was  achieved  not  only 
without  authorization  from  the  United 
States  Government  but  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  Colonel  Moody  himself. 

Kendall  Wright,  however,  smilingly 
maintains  that  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  his  negotiations  belongs  wholly  to  a 
certain  Montgomery  street  tailor — who 
shall  be  nameless.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  credit  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Ken- 
dall Wrieht,  himself.  But  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  if  this  tailor  had 
not  by  mistake  sent  Kendall  Wright  a 
dress  suit  belonging  to  the  Third  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (then  visiting 
in  San  Francisco),  it  might  have  been 
many  months  before  the  fat  Don  Tomaso 
consented  to  see  his  way  clear  to  the  Re- 
public of  Soiara. 


"  Every  cloud  haa  a  silver  lining." 


Putnam   &   Valentine,    Photo. 


A  chauffeur  in  a  White  steam  motor  car  on  Red  Cross   service. 


BY    ARTHUR    H.    DUTTON 


WHILE  beloved  San  Francisco 
was  being  devastated  last  April 
the  automobile  was  making 
the  greatest  record  in  its  history.  With- 
out its  aid,  the  damage  done  the  city 
would  have  been  far  greater,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  inhabitants  would  have 
been  immeasurably  increased.  Every  one 
who  passed  through  those  thrilling  days 
concedes  these  facts.  Those  who  had 
need  of  sure  and  rapid  transit  in  the 
troublous  times  from  April  18  onward, 
emphasize  them  upon  every  occasion. 

Over  disrupted  streets  and  piles  of  de- 
bris, through  fire,  smoke  and  explosions, 
the  automobile  dashed,  bearing  dead  and 
injured,  conveying  officials,  surgeons,  and 
messengers,  bringing  dynamite,  medi- 
cines, food  and  urgently  needed  supplies 
of  nearly  every  description. 

Never  did  the  machines  falter.  They 
could  always  be  depended  upon.  They 
knew  neither  fear  nor  fatigue.  As  fresh 
and  ready  for  further  duty  after  twenty- 


four  hours  continuous  service  as  at  the 
start,  they  accomplished  what  no  beast 
of  burden  in  the  world  could  have  ac- 
complished. Speed,  reliability,  endur- 
ance, were  their's  in  highest  degree. 

The  great  misfortune  that  befell  the 
fair  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  produced  a 
more  trying  ordeal  for  the  automobile 
than  any  speed  trial,  endurance  test,  or 
hill  climbing  contest  ever  held,  and  from 
the  ordeal  the  automobile  emerged 
triumphant.  Even  experienced  chauf- 
feurs were  astonished  at  the  small 
amount  of  repairs  needed  by  machines  of 
popular  makes  after  not  only  days,  but 
weeks,  of  the  severest  strain. 

City  officials,  business  men,  journalists, 
army  and  navy,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
relief  agents,  private  citizens — persons  of 
every  calling",  who  needed  quick  and  cer- 
tain conveyance — and  who  did  not  need 
it  then? — looked  for  it  to  the  automo- 
bile, formerly  widely  and  irreverently 
called  the  "  devil  wagon."  Let  no  one 
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call  it  "  devil  wagon  "  to-day  in  the  pres- 
eiuv  of  a  San  Franciscan  of  1906.  To 
him  it  is  an  "angel  wagon"  forever. 

Hardly  had  the  earthquake  of  the  early 
morning  ended  when  the  "  honk  "  of  the 
automobile  was  heard  far  and  near.  The 
all-night  machines  which  are  to  be  found 
at  all  hours  in  the  down-town  sections  of 
the  city  were  the  first  in  action.  The  fall- 
ing cornices,  sometimes  the  falling  chim- 
neys, and  even  walls  of  the  older  build- 
ings aroused  their  chauffeurs  and  their 
ithcr  occupants  from  the  dismay  of  the 
first  shock,  and  thev  quickly  were  in 
motion.  From  that  time  on,  the  gar- 
ages, public  and  private,  poured  forth 
their  machines  on  errands  of  all  kinds. 
The  fire  chiefs  were  early  in  action,  has- 
tening to  the  scenes  of  the  first  confla- 
grations that  broke  out,  only  to  find  out 
in  too  brief  a  time  that  they  were  power- 
less to  stop  the  flames.  The  newspaper- 
men were  as  early  as  any  one  to  bestir 
themselves,  many  before  they  had  re- 
turned home  after  a  night  of  hard  rou- 
tine work.  It  took  but  the  first  glance 
to  see  that  the  street  railway  systems  were 
paralyzed.  Horses  were  few  and  of  little 


value  for  rapid  transit.  The  automobile 
was  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  'quake, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  automobiles. 
The  speed  regulations  of  the  city  ordi- 
nances were  the  first  HWS  to  be  sus- 
pended, the  suspension  of  many  other 
laws  following  in  the  face  of  the  great 
emergency.  It  was  a  case  of  pedestrians 
taking  care  of  themselves,  for  the  swift 
moving  machines  were  not  out  for  pleas- 
ure or  for  sport.  They  were  the  mes- 
sengers of  those  in  places  of  responsibil- 
ity or  the  bearers  of  the  victims  of  the 
disaster.  In  one  would  be  seen  one,  two 
or  even  more  feeble  forms,  some  ban- 
daged, some  groaning  in  agony — others 
with  the  ashen  pallor  of  death.  Some 
were  bound  to  the  emergency  hospitals, 
especially  the  great  temporary  one  im- 
provised in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  only 
to  be  evacuated  a  few  hours  later  before 
the  rapidly  advancing  flames.  Others 
were  bound  for  the  morgues,  quickly  in- 
creasing in  number. 

Long  before  noon,  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  the  automobiles  were  put  had 
increased  enormously.  While  scores  were 
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The   safe   expert   uses   an   automobile    in    his    business. 


United   States   soldiers  on   duty  at  the  Mobile    Carriage    Company's    garage,     at    Gough 
street   and   Golden   Gate   avenue,    during    the  days  of  the  fire. 


occupied  in  the  work  of  saving  life  or  re- 
moving dead  bodies,  others  were  in  the 
service  of  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
who  strove  to  save,  first  the  city,  then, 
when  hope  was  gone,  to  save  what  was 
left  of  it.  If  the  dynamite — last  resort 
of  the  fire  fighters — were  wanted  from 
Alcatraz,  Angel  Island,  Mare  Island  or 
elsewhere,  an  automobile  was  called  upon 
to  hasten  it  to  the  point  where  ordered. 
Here  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
picturesque  features  of  the  automobile's 
use.  Dynamite  is  not  a  thing  to  be  hand- 
led like  pig  iron.  It  explodes  by  concus- 
sion as  well  as  by  detonation.  Rushing 
it  through  the  rough  streets,  where  a 
spill-out  was  likely  at  almost  any  moment 
was  ticklish  business.  It  meant  not  only 
danger  to  those  conveying  it,  but  to  ail 
in  the  neighborhood.  And  some  of  the 
automobiles  carried  enough  dynamite  at 
one  load  to  blow  a  whole  block  to 
smithereens.  But  the  dynamite  opera- 
tors were  not  thinking  of  personal  dan- 
ger. They  thought  only  of  the  danger  to 
the  stricken  city.  Upon  each  dynamite 
car  was  a  big  sign  bearing  the  word 
"Dynamite."  People  gave  such  cars  a 
wide  berth. 


Signs  were  put  upon  all  the  official 
machines  with  great  rapidity.  Some  read 
"Police,"  others  "  U.  S.  Army,"  "Am- 
bulance," "Relief,"  and  the  like.  The 
Red  Cross  flag  flew  from  many.  These 
signs  meant  non-interference  from  the 
sentries,  patrols  and  others  in  authority, 
for  an  uncredentialed  automobile  was  at 
the  mercy  of  any  official  who  chose  to 
commandeer  it.  That  was  one  of  the 
amusing  features  of  the  situation.  A 
private  automobile  might  be  speeding 
along  or  standing  still,  on  some  duty  of 
utmost  importance  to  its  owner  or  oc- 
cupant, yet  in  a  moment  a  civil  or  mili- 
tary officer,  even  a  policeman  or  private 
soldier  was  apt  to  step  up  to  it  and  or- 
der the  chauffeur  to  perform  some  special 
duty.  The  chauffeur,  unless  already  on 
official  business,  had  to  obey.  If  he  did 
not,  he  was  arrested  and  the  machim 
confiscated.  If  he  tried  to  escape  by 
flight  he  was  fired  upon.  It  was  a  case 
of  the  good  of  the  general  public,  not  of 
individuals.  Yet  to  the  credit  of  the 
automobilists  be  it  said  that  few  of  them 
balked.  The  San  Francisco  spirit  of 
those  trying  days  was  universally  one  of 
help  to  all.  Private  loss  or  gain  was  of 
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litt If  nioiufiit  by  the  side  of  the  welfare 
of  the  city  and  its  people.  But  one  case 
of  fatal  shooting  of  an  automobilist  was 
reported  throughout  the  ordeal — that  of 
poor  Heber  C.  Tilden,  who  was  shot  by 
a  special  policeman  for  not  halting  when 
commanded  to  do  so.  Tilden  was  flying 
the  Red  Cross  flag  from  his  machine  at 
the  time,  and  very  rightly  did  not  think 
that  he  should  stop,  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  hasty  officer  fired,  in  the 


be  established  and  maintained  only  by 
messenger,  until  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
army  put  its  splendid  service  into  use. 
Even  then  automobiles  and  cavalrymen 
were  rushing  all  over  the  city  with  writ- 
ten and  verbal  orders  that  could  not  be 
well  handled  by  the  Signal  Corps  wires 
and  flags. 

It  was  with  the  aid  of  the  automobile 
that  the  Associated  Press  performed  its 
remarkable  feat  of  getting  news  to  the 


Driven  to  a  standstill  in  the  service  of  the  military  authorities. 


belief  that  the  flag  was  being  used  as  a 
ruse  to  avoid  impressment  into  service, 
one  or  two  instances  of  such  a  ruse  hav- 
ing been  rumored  about. 

As  the  fire  progressed,  the  demands 
upon  the  automobile  increased.  The 
telephone  system  being:  paralyzed  like  the 
street  car  service,  communication  between 
vital  points  and  important  officers  could 


outside  world.  Paul  Cowles,  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  used  automobiles  to 
carry  despatches  between  the  points  un- 
connected by  telegraph  or  telephone  wires. 
The  quick  news  service  was  thus  made 
possible. 

Automobiles  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  salvation  of  the  water-front  and 
the  streets  leading  therefrom  for  some 
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distance.  The  regular  water  supply  of  the 
city  having  been  broken  off,  the  salt 
water  from  the  bay  was  available  for 
the  waterfront  and  vicinity,  provided  en- 
gines, fire  tugs  and  other  pumps  were 
available.  But  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
salt  water  was  limited  by  the  amount  of 
hose  available.  Early  in  the  fight  with 
the  fire  along  the  water-front,  Lieutenant 
F.  N.  Freeman,  of  the  navy,  who  was  sent 
to  the  city  from  Mare  Island  by  Rear- 
Admiral  B.  H.  McCalla  to  lend  tlu» 
navy's  aid,  saw  the  possibilities  of  addi- 
tional lengths  of  hose.  Hose  was  sent 
for.  It  was  brought  at  top  speed  by  au- 
tomobiles, and  to  this  speed,  not  other- 
wise obtainable,  was  due  the  salvation  of 
many  a  structure  within  reach  of  th.- 
water  from  the  bay. 

Automobiles  of  every  description,  de- 
livery, touring,  runabout  and  all.  u.  r 
pressed  into  service  for  transporting  re- 
lief supplies,  particularly  medicines,  food 
and  other  emergency  goods.  They  were 
kept  at  this,  night  and  day,  for  several 
days.  Inspecting  officers  of  the  army  and 
marine  corps — for  the  marines  played  an 
important  part  in  guarding  the  rity-- 
(  used  automobiles  for  inspecting  tht'ir 
various  stations  and  posts.  Mayor 
Schmitz,  Generals  Greely  and  Funston, 
and  the  many  relief  committeemen,  all 
had  their  special  machines  always  at 
hand,  and  hard  service  they  gave  them, 
too.  The  officials  of  the  steam  and  the 
street  railways  were  also  tireless  users  of 
automobiles,  none  working  harder  than 
they  in  steps  to  restore  transportation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  city.  As 
for  the  newspapers,  they  used  automo- 
biles where  they  formerly  used  telephones 
and  street  cars.  Reporters  sent  on  dis- 
tant details  had  automobiles  in  waiting 
for  them,  to  remain  under  their  orders 
until  their  return  to  the  office  with  the 
"story"  they  were  after. 

It  was  a  characteristic  sight  when 
handsome  big  machines,  which  before  the 
fire  borev?RapDy,  fashionable  parties  to 
Burlingame  and  San  Kateo,  or  on  long 
tours  about  the  State,  were  seen,  grimy 
with  dirt  and  dust,  careering  through 
the  streets  with  soldiers  or  hospital 
nurses,  or  filled  with  supplies  for  the  re- 
lief stations.  The  fashionable  world  lent 
its  cherished  automobiles  as  it  did  its 
mansions  and  its  personal  services  to  the 


work  of  relief,  cheerfully  and  gladly,  for 
all  San  Franciscans  were  brothers  and 
sisters  in  those  days. 

Much  more  could  be  said  of  the  wide 
field  of  activity  of  the  automobile  during 
the  fire — the  automobile,  so  widely  mis- 
understood to  be  but  the  toy  of  the  rich 
and  the  luxurious.  It  has  demonstrated 
most  forcibly  that  it  is  an  agent  of 
humanity  and  of  civilization  generally,  to 
l>e  regarded  as  such  in  future  along  with 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone — even  the 
steamship  and  the  railroad. 

Of  special  interest,  however,  were  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  machine  had 
to  perform  these  multitudinous  duties.  It; 
was  no  pleasure  jaunt,  no  touring  over 
country  roads  and  along  smooth  boule- 
vards. It  needs  but  slight  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  machines 
were  operated  to  appreciate  the  severity 
of  the  test  to  which  they  and  their  oc- 
cupants were  subjected. 

Few  streets  in  the  city  were  in  their 
normal  state.  Most  of  those  in  the 
burned  area  were  filled  for  days — somo 
for  weeks — with  debris  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees.  Many  streets,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  burned  district,  were  distorted 
more  or  less  by  the  earthquake.  In 
Valencia  street  there  was  a  subsidence  of 
six  feet,  making  a  bad  gully.  Subsid- 
ences of  less  depth  existed  in  many  other 
places.  There  were  corresponding  up- 
heavals here,  there  and  everywhere. 
Broad  Van  Ness  avenue,  sharing  with 
Market  street  the  largest  amount  of 
travel,  was  for  a  long  time  a  succession  of 
little  hills  and  valleys,  clefts  and  mounds. 
During  the  first  few  days  it  was  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  to  traverse  these  and 
many  other  thoroughfares.  At  night  it 
was  highly  dangerous,  for  lights  were 
not  permitted  for  some  time.  Going  at 
high  speed,  even  the  smallest  irregularity 
mi^ht  cause  a  serious  accident,  possibly- 
fatal  disaster.  When  obstructions  a  foot 
or  more  high — or  deep — were  to  be  en- 
countered every  block  or  so,  coolness  and 
caution  of  the  highest  order  were  de- 
manded. They  are  yet,  and  will  be  for 
&ome  time,  until  the  streets  shall  havi; 
been  restored  to  their  former'  smooth- 
ness. 

So  much  for  the  strain  and  danger  to 
the  human  occupants  of  the  machines. 
As  for  the  machines  themselves,  it  may 
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readily  be  seen  that  the  rough  roads  over 
which  they  had  to  travel  were  hard  trials 
upon  their  mechanism.  Jumping  and 
jolting,  stopping  suddenly,  turning 
sharply,  crashing  into  unexpected  ob- 
structions, dodging  others,  all  of  these 
experiences  were  of  hourly,  in  fact,  con- 
stant occurrence.  Every  part  of  the 
macliine,  however  large  or  small,  was 
called  upon  to  respond  to  extreme  strain. 
And  the  way  thev  responded  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  is  a  source  ^f 
wonderment  and  pride  to  all  American 
manufacturers  as  well  as  owners  of  au- 
tomobiles, for  there  were  few  of  foreign 
make  in  San  Francisco.  The  various 


the  high  value  of  the  automobile  deiuou- 
strated  by  its  performances  during  anr, 
after  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and 
fire  has  not  been  lacking.  It  has  come 
from  no  less  a  source  than  the  United 
States  Government,  whose  officers  tested 
•t  so  thoroughly  and  profited  by  it  so 
highlv.  The  United  States  Government 
is  proverbially  conservative  in  its  adop- 
tion of  innovations — far  too  much  so  at 
times.  The  army  has  experimented  to 
some  extent  during  the  past  few  years 
with  automobiles,  for  use  in  its  Sign-il 
Corps,  Hospital  Corps  and  Quartermas- 
ter's department.  A  few  automobiles 
have  been  purchased  for  army  use,  and 


Garage  of  the  Auto  Livery  Company,   and  temporary  office  of  the  Midrilcl 
Company  on  N.  W.   corner  of  Golden  Gate  and   van  Ness  avenues. 


t'^tor  Car 


machines  of  American  make  have  over 
and  over  again  shown  their  speed.  They 
have  also  shown  other  fine  qualities,  but 
this  time  they  exhibited  an  endurance 
which  is  long  to  be  remembered.  The  re- 
pairs made  necessary  by  the  experiences 
of  the  machine  have  been  remarkably  few 
and  of  remarkably  small  extent.  Of 
course,  there  were  a  few  break-downs  un- 
der violent  conditions,  but  that  they  were 
not  worse  and  more  numerous  is  aston- 
ishing. They  were  barelv  appreciable  in 
the  sum  total  of  performances. 

It  is  notable  that  official  recognition  of 


they  have  given  satisfaction,  but  until 
now  the  tests  were  never  thought  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  to  justify  general  adop- 
tion wherever  vehicles  may  be  used.  Now 
it  is  different.  It  is  unofficially  stated 
that  lengthy  reports,  praising  automobile* 
in  the  highest  terms,  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  that  the  army 
officers  had  with  them  during  San  Fran- 
cisco's days  of  misfortune.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  War  Department  has  been 
so  impressed  by  these  reports,  together 
with  others  it  has  received  from  other 
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sources,  that  it  is  already  preparing  to 
introduce  automobiles  more  widely  into 
the  military  service. 

Not  alone  the  army,  but  the  fire  and 
emergency  hospital  services  of  various 
cities  are  favorably  considering  the  sub- 
stitution of  automobiles  for  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  taught 
in  San  Francisco  since  April  18,  1906. 
Some  cities,  it  is  true,  have  already  se- 
cured automobile  fire  engines  and  auto- 
mobile ambulances.  These  propose  to  get 
more,  and  those  without  them  propose  to 
get  some  right  away. 

Summed  up,  it  may  be  said  that  with- 
out the  automobile  in  San  Francisco  in 
her  time  of  trouble,  the  injured  wouM 
have  been  a  longer  time  getting  to  the 
hospitals,  and  some  would  not  have 
reached  there  at  all,  at  least  alive;  com- 
munication would  have  been  cut  off  en- 
tirely in  some  cases,  and  would  have  been 
far  slower  and  more  uncertain  in  all 
cases;  the  fire  would  have  exceeded  the 
great  extent  it  did  reach;  the  works  of 


relief,  of  policing  the  city,  and  of  iu-\v.«- 
despatching  would  have  been  greatly 
h«*inpered  and  at  times  impossible;  tran- 
sit would  have  been  slow  and  irregular 
and  sometimes  impracticable;  civil  and 
military  officers  would  have  had  their 
labors  vastly  increased. 

Leaving  wholly  out  of  consideration 
the  matter  of  human  beings  saved  and 
succored,  and  looking  only  upon  the  sor- 
did subject  of  mone^  value  of  property 
saved  through  the  agencv  of  the  automo- 
bile, it  is  exceedingly  conservative  to  es- 
timate that  every  automobile  in  Sail 
Francisco  on  April  18th  saved  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  every  original  dollar. 

In  the  saving  of  life,  in  the  lessening 
of  suffering  in  the  bringing  of  comfort 
and  happiness,  the  work  done  by  the  au- 
lomobile  had  a  value  that  cannot  be  es- 
timated in  anv  financial  units,  for  these 
things  were  of  value  higher  than  money 
can  buy. 

San  Francisco's  misfortune  was  indeed 
the  automobile's  triumph. 


BY    CHARLES   3-    ROSS 

One  thinks  of  mighty  deeds — of  gallant  fights 
Who  yet  is  unprepared  for  strifes  that  be. 

He  dreams  of  days  of  action — flame-lit  nights — 
But  never  martial  foeman  faces  he. 

The  marching  legions  and  the  war  drum's  roll 
Call  all  to  arms  to  guard  the  city  gates — 

The  music  and  the  footbeats  wake  his  soul 
An  instant  only,  then  he  dreams  and  waits. 


The  bugles  ring!  afar  the  skies  grow  dun; 

And  heroes  strive  where  brazen  thunders  play 
Still  bides  the  dreamer  in  the  mid-day  sun, 

Ungirded  and  unready  for  the  fray. 


BY    VIRGINIA    GARLAND 


WONDERFUL  rivers  of  the 
blood !  How  little  we  think  of 
the  courses  they  take;  of  the 
system  of  circulation  the  great  Un- 
known has  set  in  harmonic  action,  and 
of  which  we  think  our  duty  done  when  we 
let  it  run  down,  stagnate.  While  every 
blade  of  grass,  every  winding  creek,  every 
mountain  torrent,  every  drinking  growth, 
every  living,  every  dying  thing  cries  out 
to  us — learn ! 

If  you  are  shut  out  of  your  own  heart, 
afraid  to  enter,  sometimes  in  indifference 
of  Life — God,  you  have  closed  certain 
passages  of  the  blood.  Health  is  not  the 
possession  of  a  state  to  be  held  against 
the  inroads  of  disease — it  is  simply  a 
full  Consciousness  of  Living.  Different 
conditions  of  the  circulation  flood  the 
body  with  a  joy  of  breath,  or  close  it  to 
that  law.  Open  your  blood  to  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Universe;  look  often  to  the 
sky;  touch  the  new  softness  of  leaves; 
love  the  soil.  Sit  for  an  hour  and  watch 
something  which  is  busy  living;  a  flower 
opening,  a  leaf  unfurling,  a  bird  singing, 
an  animal  at  play,  and  before  you  are 
aware,  vitalizing  fluids  are  absorbed  into 
your  veins,  are  finding  a  way  to  your 
tired  heart. 

When  the  circulation  of  moisture  in 
the  earth  ceases,  is  interrupted,  turned 
aside,  the  soil  becomes  dry,  fissured,  life- 
less. When  the  clouds  fail  to  draw, 
gather,  dissolve,  all  beneath  grows  old 
and  wrinkled.  With  the  human  body, 
the  law  is  the  same.  When  the  tides  of 
blood  cease  to  draw  upward  through 
every  valve,  cell,  from  all  the  blood  chan- 
nels and  low-lying  regions  into  the  brain, 
sweeping  down  again  into  the  rivers  of 
the  blood ;  diffusing  into  every  nerve  fila- 
ment— parts  or  all  of  the  body  become- 
old.  Desert  places  appear  here  and  there 
until  gradually  all  is  a  barren  waste. 

Have  we  no  control  over  this  rising 
and  falling  of  the  circulation?  Can  we 
not  unsettle  sluggish  streams,  teach  and 
guide  and  make  way  for  the  tides  of  life, 


the  wonderful  rivers  of  the  blood,  to 
keep  the  heart  and  countenance  young  ? 

If  we  have  no  control  over  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  our  own  blood,  no  power  to  guide 
aright  the  body — the  one  thing  most  ours 
— what  will  we  be  able  to  do  after  all 
our  finding,  with  any  greater  universal 
truth? 

For  we  seek  with  the  whole  of  the  body ; 
brains  are  not  alone  in  one  part,  but  in 
every  minutest  cell.  All  these  intelli- 
gences swarming  through  the  body  must 
be  kept  alive  and  active  by  the  flow  of 
the  blood.  If  in  any  part  that  flow  is  slug- 
gish, dormant,  the  faculties  which  each 
nerve  controls  will  be  sluggish  and  dor- 
mant, also. 

With  each  second  of  meeting  of  the 
air  and  blood  in  the  lungs,  we  are  touched 
with  a  magic  circling.'  An  electric  re- 
vitalizing current  builds  the  body  and 
expands  the  soul.  The  deeper  the  breath 
the  wider  the  circle  it  touches.  With 
each  stifled  or  troubled,  evading  or  un- 
believing breath,  less  of  electric  force  per- 
meates us,  and  we  are  cheated  of  life. 
What  perverse  caution  is  ours  when  w? 
go  to  such  pains  to  live  with  as  little 
breath  as  possible ! 

You  wander  into  a  realm  of  vast  mys- 
tery; of  untold,  hidden  truth  and  treas- 
ure when  you  study  the  exhaustless 
depths  which  lie  beneath  one  little  inch 
of  your  wrist.  Something  is  going  on 
there  which  has  not  been  fathomed. 
What  will  remain  unexplained  when  all 
the  power  of  the  beating  human  heart  is 
understood?  To  know  the  valves  of  the 
dead  heart  will  not  aid  one.  The  secret 
will  not  be  revealed  by  the  study  of  death . 
for  it  is  Life  which  is  singing  there  un- 
der your  wrist.  Your  Own  Life.  Whence 
has  it  come?  Where  is  it  going?  Do  you 
hear  it,  singing,  beating,  ebbing,  surg- 
ing, gathering,  coming,  going,  circling? 

The  circle  is  knowledge;  the  angle  dis- 
trust. Do  not  move  along  one  line  of 
thought.  From  a  center  spread  and  reach 
outward  in  an  ever  widenin^  circle. 
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The  physical  senses  in  their  highest 
and  best  expression  become  one,  the  Soul 
Sense.  In  striving  to  express-  perfect 
health,  strength  and  purity  of  soul,  all 
emotions  merge  into  one,  all  faculties  par- 
take of  the  powers  of  each.  Touch  is  also 
sight ;  color  is  heard ;  sound  is  felt ;  until 
the  circle  of  vibration  and  responsive 

blood  is  rounded  and  joined. 

*  ^  •  *  * 

Watch  a  rushing  river  and  the  slow 
moving  fluids  of  the  circulation  run  with 
it  quicker  and  quicker  in  sympathy. 
When  the  pulse  is  too  fevered,  stand  be- 
fore the  quiet  water  of  a  placid  lake.  The 
law  of  vibration  is  there,  unchangeable, 
everlasting.  Ignore  it,  and  you  will  drift 
and  break  against  it;  understand  it,  live 
with  it,  and  it  will  carry  you  with  the 
stars. 

Those  who  contemplate  long  an  abys- 
mal depth,  physical,  or  a  mental  depres- 
sion which  they  have  opened  before  them, 
have  an  irresistible  desire  to  throw  them- 
selves into  destruction.  Those  who  look 
up  to  great  heights  are  lifted  day  by  day 
from  the  danger  of  the  ignoble.  The 
abyss  is  always  there  yawning  for  the  un- 
wary. Always  there  are  the  stars. 

You  will  be  drawn  by  the  force  of  the 
elements  where  you  best  belong.  You 
are  swept  out  of  the  sky  into  the  grave  to 
make  way  for  better  life,  or  with  the 
Awakening  of  the  spirit  you  turn  and 
take  hold  of  this  vibrating  current.  You 
make  your  own  Electricity.  You  hold 
out  your  hands  to  it.  You  weave  the  ele- 
ments  into  your  being  with  abiding  Con- 
trol. No  longer  are  you  broken  and 
tossed  aside  by  the  years.  The  Cosmic 
Life  in  you  cannot  die,  but  the  body  you 
have  gathered  together  will  waste,  wither, 


fall,  mix  with  the  mould.  There  the  sun 
and  the  rain  will  find  you,  stir  you,  start 
you  into  expression  again. 

You  are  already  Immortal;  why  repeat 
this  decadence?  Take  a  little  sunlight, 
a  breath  of  air,  a  dip  in  a  mountain  brook, 
and  Live!  These  are  the  things,  in  es- 
sence, the  solar  systems  revolve  upon.  Can 
they  not  keep  one  human  body  in  most 
beautiful  and  lasting  orbit  of  sphere  and 

maintenance  of  life? 

*  *  *  * 

Do  not  leave  the  beautiful  body  un- 
lifted,  untaught.  A  glorifving  thought,  a 
breath  from  God,  must  reach  to  the  end 
of  each  nerve  filament  to  be  truly  yours. 
Your  soul  must  reach  to  your  finger  tips, 
must  beat  in  your  heart,  must  throb 
in  the  utmost  ways  of  your  circulation. 

Those  who  in  a  sordid,  restricted  life 
find  no  beautv,  are  still  blind  when  all 
the  beauty  of  the  Universe  is  opened  upon 
them.  The  healthful  soul  creates  beauty; 
for  if  the  blood  is  red  in  the  veins,  if  the 
nerves  are  amber-colored  in  their 
sheaths,  the  fluids  of  the  body  responsive, 
exuberant,  there  will  be  no  wasting:  back 
on  one's  self,  but  an  ever-upward  circling 
pulse  for  life  which  must  become  beauti- 
ful. 

Beauty  of  the  bodv  is  an  answered 
prayer  to  the  striving  beautv  of  the  soul. 
If  we  see  beauty  it  will  radiate  from  us, 
and  no  manner  of  real  sififtt  can  exist 
without  the  full  circling  pulse.  Thus  are 
we  created;  this  is  the  law.  The  Heart 
throb  must  beat  in  tune  with  All;  as- 
piration is  measured  by  the  Heart  grasp 
on  the  Universal. 

The  body  is  an  Alembic  where,  day  by 
day,  with  the  circling  pulse  the  Drink  of 
Death  is  distilled,  or  the  Elixir  of  Life. 


'    BY    CURTIS    HIDDEN   PAGE 

A  man  dug  a  well, 

Hoping  to  find  Truth ; 

And  the  sky  grew  narrow  above  him. 

He  found  dirt  and  darkness, 
In-flowing  water. 

At  last,  looking  upward, 

He  saw  a  star, 

And  stretched  his  arms  to  it,  drowning. 


BY    HENRY    MEADE    BLAND 


President  Dalley.  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
San  Jose. 


A  WEEK  of  out-door  amusement 
and  inspiration  in  the  groves  of 
the  old  Normal  Square  marked 
the  last  June  closing  of  the  normal  school 
at  San  Jose.  And  it  was  a  graduation  in 
Arcadia.  The  cruel  earthquake  Norn  hold- 
ing grim  possession  of  the  classic  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  stately  Normal  building, 
a  rustic  amphitheatre  was  temporized, 
and  here,  among  maples  and  redwoods 
such  as  vie  in  beauty  with  the  boughs 
that  cast  their  shade  where  Sapho  sang 
or  Plato  taught,  the  most  memorable 
California  commencement  of  this  year 
was  held.  It  began  with  the  sessions  of 
the  Pacific  Short  Story  Club,  and  ended 
with  the  graduates'  reception. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose 
is  a  network  of  organization.  There  are 
clubs,  literary  societies,  students'-  guilds, 
besides  the  student-bodv,  all  working  on 
the  most  up-to-date  and  approved  plan. 
These  organizations  list  not  only  stu- 
dents, but  members  of  the  faculty,  as 
well,  are  welcomed  as  workers  in  the 


ranks.  This  organization  on  the  inten- 
sive plan  made  the  famous  week  of  fes- 
tivities possible,  for  every  club  and  circle 
had  its  programme  to  present,  and  made 
an  important  unit  in  the  whole. 

Even  the  remnant  of  students  who  by 
chance  did  not  belong  to  a  regularly  or- 
ganized society  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  promptly  threw  themselves  to- 
gether, becoming  the  unique  Ne  Plus 
Ultras,  and  making  the  hit  of  the  week 
bv  giving  a  burlesque  faculty  meeting  in 
which  the  frailties  and  foibles  of  digni- 
fied Normal  professors  were  made  the 
butt  of  kindly  fun.  In  all,  twelve  of  these 
coteries  working  harmoniously  under 
control  of  a  general  committee,  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  which  was  President  Dailey, 
planned  the  general  programme. 

With  the  exception  of  principal  ad- 
dresses and  orations,  school  talent  fur- 
nished entertainment,  and  even  the  well- 
printed  general  announcement  was 
made  by  the  amateur  boy  and  girl  print- 
ers of  the  training  school  on  the  training 
school  press. 


D.   M.    Delmas,   commencement  orator. 

A.    P.    Hill,    Photo. 
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As  the  Normal  School  has  an  alumni 
body  of  nearly  four  thousand,  a  big  share 
of  the  enthusiasm  centered  around  this 
association.  Those  of  the  former  gradu- 
ates who  flocked  home  to  the  mother  grove 
came  intent  to  boom  "California  Educa- 
tion," the  technical  educational  maga- 
zine, the  publication  of  which  was  recent- 
ly undertaken  by  the  association.  Their 
work  bodied  forth  a  delightful 
comedy,  in  which  prominent  alumni, 
Alexander  H.  Sheriffs,  Alice  Harris,  Ida 
Baker  and  Edgar  Woodcock  so  wooed  the 
smiling  muse  that  the  shaky  finances  of 
the  journal  were  put  on  a  sound  basis. 


and  criticism  contributed  by  club  mem- 
bers who  come  from  all  parts  of  Califor- 
nia to  participate.  While  the  name  of  the 
club  indicates  that  its  workers  are  devo- 
tees of  story  writing,  yet  there  are  in  its 
links  all  classes  of  writers  from  the  re- 
porter on  the  daily  press  to  the  magazine 
writer  and  aspiring  poet.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  club  members  have  crept 
into  Western  magazines  and  dailies,  and 
the  club  has  received  a  modicum  of 
praise  and  encouragement  from  men  high 
in  the  ranks  of  literary  art,  as  Herbert 
Bashford  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
At  these  San  Jose  meetings  stories  and 


The  State  Normal  School   at  San  Jose. 

The  alumni  are  proud  to  name  among 
their  number  the  illustrious  poet,  Edwin 
Markham,  besides  many  strong  men  and 
women  of  the  State.  District  Attorney 
William  H.  Langdon,  of  -San  Francisco 
is  the  new  president  of  the  association, 
and  with  his  spirited  leadership  the 
teachers  expect  to  count  for  more  than 
ever  in  the  State. 

The  commencement  programme  for 
each  day  was  opened  by  the  Short  Story 
Club.  This  met  at  eight-thirty  in  the 
morning,  and  there  was  a  feast  of  story 


A.   P.    Hill,   Photo.      . 

poems  were  read  and  discussed,  and  much 
literary  lore  brought  to  light. 

The  rival  societies  of  the  Normal 
School  are  the  Saphos,  who  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  Greek  poetess  of  the 
same  name  and  the  Brownings,  who 
drink  at  the  well  of  the  English  poet. 
These  two  forsook  their  poet-lore  for  one 
afternoon  to  indulge  in  burlesque  athletic 
exercises.  The  Brownings  had  already 
scored  one  point  against  their  rivals  by 
shrewdly  buying  before  the  Saphos  could 
complete  the  purchase  somo  dainty  white 
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hats  which  the  Saphos  were  to  wear  as 
emblems  in  the  athletic  contests.  The 
Saphos  hit  back  with  some  satirical 
songs.  The  Brownings  responded  with  a 
mock  funeral  of  the  Saphos.  All  this  fun 
was  before  the  general  assembly  of  the 
students.  More  than  two  thousand 
watt-lied  the  races,  ball  games  and  jump- 
ing matches  among  the  aspiring  Ata- 
I an ta?.  The  Saphos  squared  with  the 
Brownings  for  the  loss  of  their  hats  by 
winning  in  a  score  of  four  to  five  in  the 
contests. 

The  spirit  of  Shakespeare  was  revived 
by  the  Erosophians,  who  produced  "As 


Miss  Harriett  Cory,  was  primarily  not  to 
make  skilled  actors  out  of  the  twenty- 
five  or  more  young  women  who  took  part, 
but  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  live 
one  phase  of  thought  of  the  master 
dramatist,  and  so,  indelibly,  print  upon 
their  minds  the  exquisite  images  and  fine 
literary  emotions  of  the  play.  Yet  the 
rendering  was  not  without  another  effect 
—it  brought  into  full  light  talent  which, 
to  the  individual  possessing  it,  must  be 
of  great  value  in  the  social  work  of  her 
school.  At  times,  the  acting  rose  to  the 
standard  of  professional  work,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  charmfully  done. 


The    Erosophians,    costumed    for    "As    You    Like   It." 


Frank   Davy,   Photo. 


You  Like  It"  on  the  stage.  This  famous 
play  yields  itself  to  the  work  of  amateurs 
better  than  any  of  the  Shakespearean 
dramas,  and  the  scenes  being  laid  chiefly 
in  the  forest,  were  produced  in  this  case 
in  that  simple  manner  which  captivates 
the  intellect  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  of  the  feelings. 
The  simple  stage  machinery  of  primitive 
Elizabethan  days  was  utilized  in  this 
unique  production  by  the  students. 

The  play  was  not  without  pedagogical 
significance.      The   aim   of  the   director, 


A  debate  between  the  Normal  Schools 
of  Chico  and  San  Jose  was  the  student- 
body  contribution  to  the  week.  In  no 
other  way  has  the  advance  in  scholarship 
in  the  Normal  Schools  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience,  the  dignity  of  the  subject  de- 
bated, the  question  of  the  admission  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  States;  the 
training  of  the  debaters,  all  showed  a 
close  approach  to  the  dignity  of  inter- 
collegiate debates.  This  advance  in  ripe- 
ness of  thought  is  most  probably  due  to 
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the  raisim*  of  the  standard  of  student  ad- 
mission to  college  grade.  The  debate 
was  decided  by  a  corps  of  Stanford  pro- 
fessors in  favor  of  the  San  Jose  team. 

In  all,  twelve  organizations  contribu- 
ted to  the  success  of  the  week,  the  Basket 
Ball  Club,  the  Allennian  Society,  found- 
ed in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  Charles 
Allen,  former  president  of  the  school,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  the  children  of  the  Training  School 
doing  good  work. 

A  unique  feature  in  the  course  of  study 
of  the  Training  School  during  the  last 
year  has  been  .the  optional  language 


languages  they  spoke,  their  rendering  of 
tlu1  national  songs  at  the  Training 
School  graduation  was  the  most  intoivsi- 
ing  part  of  that  programme. 

The  great  addresses  of  the  week,  in- 
cluding the  reading  of  a  letter  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  Normal  School 
by  State  Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
were  by  Judge  Frank  Short,  at  the 
alumni  re-union,  and  D.  M.  Delmas,  the 
well-known  attorney.  Judge  Short's 
sneech  was  a  striking  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Normal  School,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  trustee.  He  appealed  to  the 
alumni  to  stand  for  that  honesty  and 


One   of   the   tables   at   the    Alumni    feast.     More  than  one  thousand  were  entertained  at  this 
djnner.  Frank    Davy,    Photo. 


courses,  German,  Spanish,  French,  Latin. 
These  were  taught  by  the  student  teachers 
who  could  actually  speak  the  language 
assigned  them,  it  being  in  all  cases  a 
native  tongue.  This,  of  course,  was 
made  possible  by  the  large  number  of 
student-teachers  to  select  from.  The 
various  groups  studying  these  languages 
became  known  as  the  Germans,  the 
French  and  so -forth;  and,  as  they  sang 
the  national  music  of  the  peoples  whose 


practicability  in  teaching  which  has  al- 
ways counted  for  the  making  of  good 
American  citizens. 

D.  M.  Delmas  delivered  the  commence- 
ment oration  to  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  graduates  and  the  thousands  of 
their  friends  who  gathered  in  the  sylvan 
enclosure  to  see  the  diplomas  handed  out. 
Mr.  Delmas's  oratory  is  of  that  stately 
classic  style  and  his  thought  of  that  close 
magnetic  arrangement  which  holds  the 


The    "  French  "    people. 


Frank   Davy,   Photo. 


listener  until  the  speaker's  voice  falls  in 
cadence  upon  the  last  word.  His  message 
emphasized  the  immeasurable  value  of  the 
future  teacher's  work  in  educating  the 
children  who  are  to  rebuild  and  perpetu- 
ate the  glory  of  California. 

While  Mr.  Delmas  was  in  the  highest 
flight  of  his  eloquence,  the  feeling  of  the 
audience  was  intense  as  the  speaker  told 
of  California's  great  tragedy.  Before  he 
had  finished,  a  bare-footed  boy  of  eight 
planted  himself  directlv  in  front  of  the 
platform,  his  dirty  toes  within  a  fe\* 


inches  of  the  dainty  white  gowns  of  the 
young  ladies  who  were  about  to  be  cer- 
tificated to  teach  his  like.  He  looked 
with  open-eyed  interest  into  Delmas's 
face.  No  one  dreamed  the  child  was  an 
intruder.  In  fact,  the  picture  of  the 
bare-footed  boy  looking  up  to  the  impas- 
sioned orator  was  highly  symbolical  of 
the  school-room  scenes  which  many  of 
the  snowy-gowned  graduates  will  soon  be 
called  to  play  a  part  in. 

The  kingdom  of  the  school  room  exists 
for  such  as  this  child. 


BY    CHARLES    S.    ROSS 

I  rise  me  up  from  the  city  street 

In  a  sudden  and  angry  way; 
I  drive  along  on  the  breezes  fleet, 

And  nought  my  speed  can  stay; 
My  tiny  minions  swarm  and  swirl 

And  blow  and  bluster  'round, 
And  prince  and  beggar  bow  to  me, 

Though  they  tread  me  to  the  ground. 


^7=^ 


BY    AUSTIN    LEWIS 


THERE  is  a  story  which  has  been 
going  the  rounds  in  England  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  but 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  any 
of  its  applicability  to  the  present.  It  «s 
to  the  effect  that  a  certain  savage  chief 
who  had  been  taken  to  that  country,  so 
that  he  might  be  impressed  by  the  power 
and  might  of  the  people  who  had  con- 
quered him,  was  asked  what  had  struck 
him  the  most  forcibly  among  all  the  ob- 
jects which  he  had  seen.  He  replied  that 
the  sight  of  little  children  at  work  had 
been  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the 
sights  he  had  met.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  in 
my  country  children  play."  This  curse 
of  child  labor  which  blighted  for  so  long 
the  face  of  British,  and  which  consti- 
tuted a  disgrace  at  the  memory  of  which 
British  philanthropists  and  humanitar- 
ians hide  their  heads  in  shame,  even  to- 
day, has  now  invaded  the  United  States 
at  this  late  date  in  the  nation's  history. 
Children  are  being  enslaved  in  this  coun- 
try under  conditions  as  bad,  at  least,  as 
those  which  oppressed  the  children  of 
England,  until  a  disgusted  nation  and  a 
somewhat  unwilling  parliament  lifted  the 
load  from  their  young  shoulders. 

The  conditions  are  such  that  the  treat- 
ment of  children  in  England,  much  as  it 
leaves  to  be  desired  is  far  better  than  that 
of  the  little  slaves  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  this  country.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  civilized  country 
which  so  willingly  sacrifices  its  children 
to  the  Moloch  of  commercial  greed  as  do 
some  at  least  of  the  States  of  the  union. 

The  extent  to  which  child  labor  has 
been  developed  of  late  years  will  appear 
from  the  following  statistics.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  including  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  the  percentage 
of  workingmen  partially  supported  by 
their  children  is  21.64  fin  the  South  At- 
lantic States  it  is  28.59,  and  in  the  West 
14.27.  So  that  an  average  of  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  families 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Atlantic 
States  is  supported  by  the  labor  of  child- 


ren, in  part,  at  least.  Of  the  children  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  there  are  at  , 
work  4.11  per  cent;  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic States  11.50  per  cent,  in  the  North 
Central  3.43  per  cent,  in  the  Soulh  Cen- 
tral 8.31,  in  the  Western  1.16.  We  Cali- 
fornians  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
our  position  in  the  black  list  of  child 
labor,  at  least,  for  the  official  figures  give 
us  a  percentage  of  child  labor  which  only 
amounts  to  1.2;  on  the  other  hand,  South 
Carolina  has  10.1  per  cent  of  all  it* 
children  at  work,  and  North  Carolina 
totals  up  the  frightful  percentage  of  14.1. 

The  matter  has  reached  the  proportions 
of  a  national  scandal,  and  much  excellent 
work  has  been  done  with  the  intention 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  masses  of 
voters  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  affairs. 
Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  from  a  radical  and 
intelligent  standpoint  are  Robert  Hun- 
ter and  John  Spargo.  The  former,  in 
his  little  monograph  on  Poverty,"  and 
the  latter  in  his  admirable  little  work,  en- 
titled "The  Cry  of  the  Children."  Fr  •- 
quent  use  has  been  made  of  these  works 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  and 
most  of  the  statistics  have  been  taken 
from  their  pages.  Of  the  figures,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  understate  the  case  at 
the  present  time,  for  since  the  book  wa* 
written  the  evil  has  increased,  and  tin- 
number  of  children  engaged  in  what  an* 
called  "gainful  occupations"  has  liter- 
ally leaped  and  grown  until  they  hay 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  amount 
of  present  misery  to  the  children  and 
consequent  loss  to  the  community  is  ab- 
solutely staggering. 

Of  the  Northern  States,  Pennsylvania 
has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  a 
veritable  slaughter-house  of  children. 
There  arc  no  less  than  120.000  boys  em- 
ployed in  her  mines,  mills,  factories  and 
workshops.  The  boys  employed  on  the 
breakers  at  the  mines  are  for  the  most 
part  seven,  eight  or  nine  years  old.  They 
work  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
six  at  night.  Many  of  them  are  killed 
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in  the  course  of  their  work,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  them  contract  asthma  and 
miner's  consumption.  There  are  at  least 
seventeen  thousand  girls  employed  in  the 
silk  mills  and  lace  factories  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  of  these  are  very  young, 
and  all  of  them  are  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  this 
country,  2,225,000  children  employed,  the 
greater  number  in  the  textile  and  glass 
industries.  Of  those  employed  in  textile 
works,  13.3  per  cent  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  there  are  at  least  60,000 
children  under  fourteen  employed  in 
Southern  cotton  mills.  In  New  York, 
children  almost  too  young  to  enter  the 
primary  school  are  working  in  cellars  and 
garrets,  sewing  on  buttons,  making  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  doing  other  real  work, 
instead  of  being  in  school  and  at  play. 
These  children  are  as  young  as  five,  and 
eight  is  really  much  above  the  average 
age.  • 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  theso 
children  have  an  easy  time,  and  that  the 
work  which  they  perform  is  such  as  is 
suited  to  their  tender  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  story  of  child  labor  is  re- 
plete with  sickening  horror  and  misery. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  mutilated,  and 
except  in  the  Southern  mills,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  actually  flogged.  There  is 
no  need  to  apply  these  physical  remedies. 
The  spur  of  competition  and  the  know- 
ledge that  there  are  others  only  too  anx- 
ious to  take  their  places  if  they  are 
dropped,  acts  as  a  spur  to  their  youthful 
energies.  They  work  for  a  number  of 
hours  and  under  conditions  which  would 
provoke  universal  indignation  if  they 
were  strong  men.  Their  woes  would  be 
paraded  all  over  the  country  if  they  were 
adults  and  had  a  union.  As  it  is,  they 
simply  toil  and  perish,  because  commer- 
cial greed  demands,  and  their  tiny  voices 
cannot  pierce  beyond  the  din  of  the 
machinery  which  devours  them.  In  the 
Southern  mills,  as  you  read  this,  there 
are  children  from  five  to  fourteen  years 
old  who  work  ten,  twelve  and  even  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  and  for  this  toil  they 
obtain  the  magnificent  pay  of  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  cents  a  day.  Many  of  those 
employed  in  the  textile  mills,  who,  all 
told,  aggregate  some  eighty  thousand, 
work  all  night,  and  under  conditions 
which,  if  not  absolutely  cruel,  are  such 


as  to  destroy  their  vitality  and  to  prevent 
their  ever  attaining  healthy  womanhood 
and  manhood.  The  agitation  carried  on 
in  New  Jersey  revealed  the  fact  that 
many  children  who  were  employed  by 
the  American  Cigar  Trust  fell  over  with 
weakness  and  exhaustion  after  they  had 
completed  their  day's  labor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  seven  thousand  children  work 
in  laundries  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
admittedly  bad  and  unhealthy  even  for 
adults,  and  that  two  thousand  work  in 
bakeries.  The  unsanitary  and  destruc- 
tive effects  of  this  industry  even  upon 
adult  workers  caused  much  indignation, 
in  face  of  the  revelations  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  compulsory  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  work  for  bakers  in  New  York. 
But  these  children  are  subjected  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  evil  influences  and  risks 
as  the  men  in  whose  behalf  the  agitation 
was  made,  and  a  supine  and  a  careless 
population  takes  but  little  heed  of  their 
condition.  These  children  do  not  agi- 
tate ;  they  have  no  votes ;  they  do  not  form 
unions ;  they  have  nothing  to  offer ;  so  lit- 
tle is  done  for  them.  Yet  they  are  the 
blood  of  the  nation,  and  unless  this  drain 
is  stopped,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  put  an  end  to,  we  shall 
ruin  ourselves  as  a  people,  and  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  great  submerged  and 
degenerate  population.  It  is  reported 
that  girls  in  the  clothing  trade  contract 
diseases  from  running  machinery  by  foot- 
power,  and  that  these  diseases  imply  a 
life-long  martyrdom  and  the  loss  of  the 
power  to  bear  healthy  children. 

The  conditions  under  which  some  of 
the  children  labor  are  such  as  to  amoum 
to  actual  cruelty,  such  cruelty  as,  if  prac- 
ticed upon  animals,  would  cause  the  in- 
tervention of  humane  societies  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  offenders.  Take  tho 
following  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
children  employed  in  the  bleaching  in- 
dustry at  Fall  River.  "  Many  of  them 
toil  all  day  without  a  thread  of  clothing 
on  them.  *  *  *  They  work  in  the  big 
tanks  called  ( lime-keer/  in  the  bleach- 
house,  packing  the  cloth  into  vats.  This 
lime-keer  holds  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cloth,  and  requires  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  to  fill  it.  During  that 
time,  the  boy  must  work  inside,  while 
his  body  is  being  soaked  with  whatever 
there  is  of  chemicals  which  enter  into  the 
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process  of  bleaching,  of  which  lime  is  a 
prominent  factor.  The  naked  bodies  of 
the  children  who  do  this  work  day  after 
day  are  never  dry."  (c.  f.  "The  Child 
Labor  Evil,"  by  Hon.  James  F.  Gary, 
cited  in  "Poverty,"  by  Robert  Hunter.) 
Instance  after  instance  might  be  piled 
up  to  show  the  existence  of  innumerable 
cases  of  this  sort  of  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  heirs  of  the  greatest  republic  in  hio- 
tory,  but  it  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  overload  the  record  with  mere 
cumulative  testimony.  The  truth  may  be 
found  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  examine  the  reports.  It  may  be 
more  to  the  point  to  discuss  the  causes 
which  within  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  have  brought  about  a  condition 
at  once  so  dreadful  and  disgraceful.  It  *8 
a  disgusting  discovery  that  the  very 
means  which  should  have  tended  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  mankind  have  sad- 
dled an  incubus  upon  the  backs  of  our 
children.  The  improvement  in  machinery 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  slavery  of  the  poor 
children  of  our  modern  industrial 
society.  In  1844,  Frederick  Engels,  in 
his  book  on  the  "Condition  of  the  Work- 
ing class  in  England,"  said:  "Every  im- 
provement of  machinery  throws  the  real 
work,  the  expenditure  of  force,  more  and 
more  upon  the  machine,  and  so  trans- 
forms the  work  of  full-grown  men  into 
mere  supervision,  which  a  feeble  woman 
or  even  a  child  can  do  nuite  as  well,  and 
does  for  half  or  a  third  of  the  wages." 
This  statement  of  Engels  finds  strong 
corroboration  in  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation into  Backing  conditions  made  by 
A.  M.  Simons.  In  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Packingtown  Strike,"  that  writer 
says:  "The  woman  and  the  child  took 
the  place  of  the  husband  and  the  father, 
because  they  could  live  for  less  than  the 
*  *  *  these  children  were  employed 
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in  catching  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
the  slaughtered  animals,  cleaning  intes- 
tines for  sausage  covering,  etc." 

In  the  mines  the  story  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  Packingtown.  There,  children 
are  employed  in  such  light  tasks  as  their 
strength  can  compass.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  work  of  children  in  the 
mines  is  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Hunter : 
"  They  do  not  go  to  school,  but  instead 
they  are  put  to  work  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  trusted  not  to  fall  into  the  machinery 


and  be  killed.  There  is  hardly  an  em- 
ployment more  demoralizing  and  physi- 
cally injurious  than  this  work  in  the 
breakers.  For  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day 
these  children  of  10  or  11  years  stoop  over 
the  chute  and  pick  out  the  slate  and  other 
impurities  from  the  coal  as  it  moves  past 
them.  The  air  is  black  with  coal  dust 
and  the  roar  of  the  crushers,  screens, 
and  rushing  mill-race  of  coal  is  deafening. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  children  «falls  into 
the  machinery  and  is  terribly  mangled,  or 
slips  into  the  chute  and  is  smothered  to 
death.  Manv  children  are  killed  in  this 
way.  *  *  *  There  are  in  the  United 
States  about  twenty-four  thousand  child- 
ren employed  in  and  about  the  mines  and 
quarries."  The  unrestricted  operation  of 
economic  forces  results  in  the  destruction 
of  the  weak.  This  is  the  justification  of 
the  present  industrial  system  in  the  eyes 
of  laisser  faire  philosophers,  and  indeed 
the  old  exponents  of  the  individualistic 
doctrine  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  re- 
striction and  regulation  of  child  labor  in 
Great  Britain.  Even  John  Bright,  whoso 
fame  as  a  lover  of  peace  and  a  humani- 
tarian has  paraded  the  earth,  opposed  all 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  children  as 
unwarrantable  interference  with  individ- 
ual liberty.  Such  views  are  generally  held 
with  some  degree  of  reason  by  the  manu- 
facturers who  employ  children,  for  they 
see  in  the  compulsory  cessation  of  child 
labor  an  encroachment  on  their  profits. 
Thus,  although  the  statute  books  are 
crowded  in  many  States  with  legislation 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  lamentably  weak,  and,  such  as 
it  is,  not  enforced.  In  some  cases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature  on  the  child  labor 
question  has  actually  been  retrograde. 
Thus  the  northern  owners  of.  the  Alabama 
cotton  mills  secured  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  1887,  which  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  for  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day.  So  great  a  part  does  pecun- 
iary interest  play  in  the  formation  of  hu- 
man opinion  that  a  writer  on  the  condi- 
tions of  child  labor  in  the  South  quotes 
a  very  cultured  club-woman's  objections 
to  a  compulsory  school  law,  which  would 
have  taken  the  children  out  of  the  fac- 
tories, as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
the  individual.  The  Manufacturers' 
Record  editorially  denounces  all  child 
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labor  legislation  as  immoral  and  wrong. 
This  is  the  same  position  as  was  taken  by 
John  Bright  in  England,  and  Bright  was 
also  a  manufacturer.  John  Spargo,  who 
has  been  already  referred  to,  points  out 
that  "  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  be 
legally  employed  in  the  mines  of  West 
Virginia  by  day  or  night,  and  for  as 
many  hours  as  the  employers  care  to 
make  them  toil,  or  their  bodies  can  stand 
the  strain."  The  San  Francisco  Exami- 
ner (April  1,  1906),  said  recently:  "The 
factory  child  to  the  hardened  factory 
owner  is  simply  so  many  pounds  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  bone  that  can  be  changed 
into  so  many  dollars — the  quicker  the  bet- 
ter." 

This  is  a  very  stupid  and  uninformed 
way  of  regarding  the  matter.  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  individual  factory  owner 
so  much  as  with  society  which  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  using  up  child  flesh 
and  blood.  The  factory  owner  is  a  com- 
peting individual ;  he  is  engaged  in  a 
hard  struggle  with  other  competing  indi- 
vidals,  and  he  uses  such  means  as  are  at 
his  disposal  in  carrying  on  his  fight. 

Cheapness  of  production  is  essential  to 
his  success.  He  must  manufacture  at 
least  as  cheaply  as  his  competitor,  and  if 
child  labor  is  cheaper  than  adult  labor, 
he  will  employ  it.  It  is  no  matter  of  his 
that  child  labor  is  inhuman,  and  fhat  it 
destroys  not  only  human  life  but  human 
society.  The  children  are  not  his  child- 
ren. He  has  no  obligations  towards  them. 
He  may  be,  and  in  all  probability  is,  ex- 
ceedingly devoted  to  his  own  children, 
and  careful  of  their  well-being.  But  the 
other  children  are  just  so  much  manufac- 
turing material,  as  much  commodities  as 
the  machinery  which  he  purchases.  The 
manufacturer  does  not  know  men,  women 
or  children  as  such;  he  knows  only  labor 
power,  which  is  for  sale  in  the  market, 
and  he  buys  it  for  the  lowest  price  which 
he  can.  As  a  manufacturer,  he  has  no 
feelings  with  respect  to  society.  In  fact, 
he  is  not  a  social  being ;  he  is  just  a  manu- 
facturer. Therefore,  the  gibe  of  the 
paper  in  question  is  so  far  absurd.  The 
point  of  view  that  human  flesh  is  some- 
thing to  be  converted  into  dollars  is  not 
It  peculiar  to  the  factory  owner — it  is  typi- 
Ical  of  all  modern  trade,  commerce  and 
manufacture,  and  even  the  editors  and 
owners  of  pseudo-radical  journals  are  not 


exempt  from  the  same  tendency  to  regard 
it  as  economic  material  and  subject  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

But  to  society,  as  society — that  is,  as 
an  organized  assemblage  of  human  beings, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  child  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  maker  of  profit 
for  the  employer.  In  terms  of  the  com- 
munity, the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  child  are 
something  more  than  material  convertible 
into  dollars.  They  are  the  most  vital  as- 
sets of  the  State,  for  without  the  child 
the  State  will  simply  perish  of  inanition. 
Moreover,  if  the  child  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  a  full  and  healthy 
growth,  just  by  so  much  will  the  State  be 
the  poorer.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty 
of  society  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
child  against  the  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant or  express  or  telefifranh  or  messen- 
ger companies  which  demand  a  draft  up- 
on the  child  life  of  the  nation.  Children 
can  be  removed  from  the  horrors  of  child 
labor  only  by  making  it  a  penal  offense  to 
employ  children.  They  must  be  compul- 
sorily  taken  out  of  the  jaws  of  competitive 
industry.  There  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  people  when  a  child  in  the 
course  of  the  learning  of  farm  work  and 
the  manifold  tasks  which  belonged  to  the 
domestic  system  of  industry,  developed 
into  sound  and  healthy  manhood  and 
womanhood,  though  it  is  probable  thai 
even  then  the  load  laid  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  children  was  too  heavy  for 
them.  But  under  our  modern  system, 
children  cannot  be  allowed  to  labor,  for 
the  system  does  not  regard  human  beings 
as  such,  but  onlv  as  the  expression  of  so 
much  labor  force. 

So  the  people  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  studv  of  the  child  labor  prob- 
lem have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
"  a  uniform  minimum  standard  of  child 
labor  to  be  made  more  stringent  as  de- 
sired, would  solve  the  problem  for  the 
working  child.  No  child  under  fifteen 
should  be  employed  at  all,  and  none  un- 
der eighteen  at  dangerous  trades."  The 
law,  too,  must  be  enforceable  and  en- 
forced. Nothing  short  of  a  reform  so 
radical  can  carry  out  the  doctrine  as 
enunciated  by  President  Roosevelt  that 
"  In  such  a  republic  as  ours,  the  one 
thing  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  ^s 
the  nroblem  of  turning  out  decent  citi- 
zens." Assuredly,  "  decent  citizens " 
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cannot  be  produced  under  the  system  of 
child  labor  as  it  exists  in  so  manv  of  the 
States.  In  spite  of  our  recent  progress 
in  California,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
labor  unions  and  various  reform  associa- 
tions we  have  not  yet  attained  the  degree 
of  progress  which  the  writer  just  quoted 
regards  as  the  minimum.  Children  of 
twelve  years  are  allowed  to  work  in  this 
State  at  certain  occupations,  and  although 
the  law  keeps  watch  over  minors  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  with  reference  to  night 
work  and  employment  during  the  session 
of  the  public  schools,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  before  the  child  labor  matter 
is  entirely  and  satisfactorily  settled  even 
in  this,  one  of  the  most  advanced  States 

in  the  union  in  this  regard. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  employment 
of  children  is  of  little  real  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  families  to  augment  the  income 
of  which  the  children  have  been  sent  out 
to  work.  The  wages  of  adults  will  fall 
in  the  districts  where  the  children  are 
employed  in  this  way.  The  standard  of 
living  of  a  family  is  the  standard  of  the 
wage  scale,  and  when  the^one  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  wages  upon  which  the 
family  have  to  be  supported  also  fall  to 
a  minimum.  Of  course,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  emplovment  of  children 
does  away  with  the  employment  of  adults 
and  thus  lowers  the  rate  of  wages,  since 
the  wages  of  children  are  naturally  lower 
than  those  of  adults.  Also,  where  chil.l 
labor  is  the  rule,  the  amount  received  in 
wages  for  the  labor  of  an  entire  family 
will  not  be  more  than  would  have  gone  to 
the  head  of  the  family  alone  had  it  been 
the  custom  that  the  man  provided  entire- 
ly for  the  full  needs  of  the  growing 
family. 

This  has  been  recentlv  well  pointed  out 
by  Clementina  Black  in  connection  with 
sweated  industries  in  London.    This  lady 
has  had  a  most  complete  experience  of  all 


the  forms  of  exploitation  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  labor,  and  speaks  with  perhaps 
greater  authority  and  practical  knowledge 
than  any  other  writer  of  to-day.  She 
says:  "The  same  pressure  that  leads  to 
the  employment  of  the  children  presently 
leads  in  a  slack  time  to  the  acceptance  of 
yet  lower  pay  for  the  sake  of  securing 
work.  The  poorer  the  worker,  the  less 
possible  is  the  resistance  to  any  reduction 
in  pay.  Thus,  by  and  by, ,  mother  and 
children  working  together  come  to  re- 
ceive no  more  than  the  mother  working 
alone.  The  employer,  and  eventually,  in 
all  probability,  the  public,  has  in  fact  ob- 
tained the  labor  of  the  children  without 
extra  payment.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  process  been  carried  on  that  in  the 
worst  paid  branches  of  home  work  sub- 
sistence becomes  almost  impossible  unless 
the  work  of  children  is  brought  in." 

In  this  tendency  of  the  employment  of 
child  labor  to  impoverish  those  whose 
children  are  thus  employed  lies  the  ans- 
wer to  those  who  clamor  that  an  injustice 
will  he  done  to  tlm-.-  iirr.lv  people  who 
require  the  labor  of  children  for  their 
support.  The  labor  of  the  child  will  in 
the  long  run  result  not  only  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  child,  but  in  the  further  mi- 
Aliment  of  those  who  depend  upon 
the  labor  of  children.  The  State  is  rich 
and  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  sup- 
port of  such  infirm  and  agei  people  as 
have  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  a  child 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  fact,  the 
mere  possession  of  such  a  healthy  child 
should  entitle  the  parent  or  natural 
i.ruardian  to  support,  if  he  is  prevented 
from  earning  his  own  living  through  phy- 
sical disability.  A  healthy,  sound  child 
is  a  social  asset  that  should  not  be  lightly 
thrown  away,  and  until  the  majority  of 
the  population  learn  to  look  at  the  child 
in  that  light,  we  shall  be  a  long  way  from 
even  an  approximation  to  the  solution  of 
the  child  labor  question. 


BY  E.  F.   L. 


We  try  to  grasp  Chance,  when  it  is  too  late; 

And  after  many  trials  such  as  these, 
Rest  on  our  oars,  and  where  the  waters  please, 

Drift  onward  with  the  tide, — then  call  this  "Fate. 


Mt.  Tallac,  from  Tallac  Pier. 

"  With  the  gleaming  lake  in  front,  the  pine  trees,  standing  in  lonely  meditation, 
rank  on  rank,  on  three  sides,  and  towering  back  and  above  it  all  the  mighty 
Sierras,  with  their  covering  of  eternal  snow." 


Arthur  M.  Hill.  Photo. 


Talffic  auBKol  TA 

BY    ELEANORE    F.    LEWYS 


I  WONDER  if  the  far-famed  and  often 
sung  "Lakes  of  Killarney,"  or,  bet- 
ter still,  the  lakes  of  the  Alpine 
ranges,  are  any  more  beautiful  to  the 
unprejudiced  eye  than  the  lakes  in  the 
Tahoe  region  of  our  own  Sierra  Nevadas  ? 
Why  go  to  foreign  lands,  when  in  our 
own  State  the  scenery  is  so  widely  diver- 
sified; when  in  a  day's  travel  we  can 
pass  from  the  soft,  mist-clothed,  redwood 
crowned  beauty  of  our  Santa  Cruz  to  the 
awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  the  Sierras; 
from  the  rugged  coast  line  of  Northern 
California  to  the  dreamy,  far-stretching 
beaches  of  our  Southern  shores;  from 
oak-covered,  warmly  brown  foothills  to 
green  marshes  reaching  into  the  blue 
bay;  all  this  great  region  our  own! 

Lake  Tahoe!  The  paradise  of  the 
sportsman,  the  all-satisfying  land  of  the 
poet,  artist  and  dreamer!  Its  very  name 
conjures  up  visions  of  unforgotten  moon- 
light nights ;  of  towering  spruce  and  pine 
trees  reaching  into  star-gemmed  infini- 
tude; of  pellucid  depths  of  water,  the 


blue  of  which,  in  day-time  hours,  puts 
the  hue  of  the  very  heavens  themselves 
to  shame.  It  is  no  reflected  color,  this 
blue  of  the  lake;  it  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own,  apart  from  the  azure  dome 
above  it;  a  life  of  its  own,  mysterious, 
glowing,  silent;  a  dark  indigo  in  the 
deeper  waters,  shaded  to  an  exquisite* 
green  in  the  ripples  near  its  shores. 

Were  an  artist  to  depict  this  color 
strictly  true  to  nature,  one  not  having 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen  it 
would  exclaim :  "  Your  hues  are  unnatu- 
ral, impossible,  exaggerated." 

But  we,  the  fortunate,  who  have 
basked  in  this  bath  of  wonderful  color- 
tints,  know  better. 

Tallac  Hotel  and  Tahoe  Tavern  are 
resorts  whose  accessibility  ought  to  rec- 
ommend them  not  only  to  Californians — 
residents  in  the  steaming  valleys  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  dwellers 
in  the  fogs  and  dust  of  San  Francisco — 
but  to  the  Easterner,  who  can  find  himself 
in  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountain  lakes 
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after  a  trip  of  only  two  days  and  a  half 
from  the  insufferable  heat  of  a  Chicagoan 
July  and  August. 

The  San  Franciscan  leaves  his  own 
home  in  the  evening,  and  after  a  single 
night  spent  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  car, 
and  a  delightful  trip  across  the  lake  from 
Tahoe,  of  two  hours,  arrives  at  the  most 
delightful  resort  in  the  country — Tallac 
Hotel — without  experiencing  the  slight- 
est discomfort. 

Tallac,  with  its  cottages,  hotel  (the 
dining  room  of  which  overlooks  meadow, 
pines  and  lake),  its  Casino,  with  its 
20x200  foot  verandah;  its  billiard,  bowl- 
ing and  ball-rooms;  its  cafe  and  grill, 
boasts  every  convenience  that  pleasure- 
seeker  and  sporting  man  could  desire. 

Kesting  on  the  porch  of  the  Casino, 
listening  to  the  strains  of  the  orchestra; 
with  the  gleaming  lake  in  front,  the  pine- 
trees,  standing  in  lonely  meditation, 
rank  on  rank,  on  three  sides,  and  tower- 
ing back  and  above  it  all,  the  mighty 
Sierras,  with  their  covering  of  eternal 
snow,  you  can  easily  imagine  yourself  in 
a  delicious  dream,  and  the  white-gowned 
women  flitting  to  and  fro  near  by  are 
dream-figures. 

For  the  strenuous  one,  he  or  she  who 
is  never  contented  unless  "on  the  go" 
from  morning  until  night,  there  are  many 
delightful  little  trips  to  be  taken  from 
Tallac — the  horse-back  ride  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Tallac,  where  the  view  rivals  that  of 
any  mountainous  country  in  the  new 
or  old  world,  and  from  whose  summit  the 
thirteen  small  lakes  tributary  to  Tahoe, 
shine  out  like  priceless  gems,  that  the 
grim  old  mountains,  in  a  frivolous  mo- 
ment, have  bedecked  themselves  with;  a 
tramp  to  one  of  these  same  small  lakes, 
where  you  can  cast  your  fly  and  be  re- 
warded with  specimens  of  Eastern  brook, 
rainbow,  Lock  Laven  and  German  brown 
trout  ( in  the  deep  waters  these  trout  aver- 
age as  much  as  25  pounds  each,  or  in 
the  shallow  places,  the  dainty  little 
speckled  beauties  tip  the  scales  at  half  a 
pound.) 

Here  is  Echo  Lake,  12  miles  from  Tal- 
lac, which  "  abounds  in  Eastern  brook 
trout  as  well  as  the  native  cut-throat 
variety  of  this  region.  The  trip  takes 
you  over  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
Vadas  at  the  highest  point  of  the  old  Pio- 
neer stage  coach  road,  over  which  Hank 
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Monk  gave  Horace  Greeley  his  celebrated 
stage  ride.  This  is  the  highest  lake  in 
the  Sierras  accessible  by  carriage."  Here 
is  Castle  Lake,  which  is  on  the  trail  of 
Mount  Tallac,  and  a  short  distance  be- 
fore reaching  this  lake  can  be  found  the 
unique  Floating  Island  lake.  Both  these 
lakes  are  stocked  with  Eastern  brook 
trout. 

And  again,  Eagle  and  Granite  Lakes, 
which  lie  in  a  small  valley  above  Emerald 
Bay,  surrounded  by  abrupt  mountains. 
Eagle  Lake  is  a  source  of  supply  to  Eagle 
Falls,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades 
in  the  State. 

Granite  Lake  lies  to  the  East  of  this, 
the  banner  fly-fishing  lake  of  the  whole 
region. 

Fallen  Leaf  Lake !  The  name  in  itself 
is  beautiful,  and  it  is  no  misnomer.  This 
lovely  body  of  water  is  four  miles  long, 
one  and  one-half  miles  wide,  two  hundred 
feet  above  Lake  Tahoe  and  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  hotel.  This  is  con- 
ceded by  fishermen  to  have  the  best  trout 
fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  has  been 
heavily  stocked  the  past  ten  years  with 
Eastern  brook,  rainbow,  Scotch  Brown, 
Mackinaw,  Lock  Laven  and  Salmo  My- 
cas. 

There  are  wide  roads  around  the  edge 
of  Fallen  Leaf,  and  its  gleaming  waters 
glimpse  between  the  stately  pines  bor- 
dering the  drive-way  like  slabs  of  lapis 
lazuli. 

Fallen  Leaf  Lake !  It  brings  to  the  men- 
tal vision  soft,  hazy  autumn  days  (days 
that  hold  a  hint  of  Spring  in  their  fra- 
grant breath)  ;  red  and  yellow  leaves, 
tossed  about  by  gentle,  lazy  winds,  old 
memories,  old  dreams. 

Going  still  further,  one  can  reach 
Desolation  Valley,  that  huge  cleft  be- 
tween the  hills,  where  in  centuries  agone 
some  slowly-moving  ice  river  "  blazed " 
its  trail. 

There  is  a  grandeur  of  height  and  big- 
ness in  this  valley  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  Yosemite  itself;  but  we  miss 
our  brothers,  the  trees,  and  its  barren 
beauty  does  not  satisfy. 

And  so  we  turn  for  comfort  and  com- 
panionship to  one  of  the  rippling  fern- 
banked  streams,  in  whose  sun-dappled 
pools  the  speckled  trout  hide  and  sulk  or 
rke  expectant  to  your  fly,  and  into  which 
the  trees  regretfully  'drop  sun-tinted 
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jewels,  that  whirl  down  the  brook  into 
the  still  depths  of  the  lake  near-by. 

There  is  a  trip  to  Camp  Agassiz,  at 
Glen  Alpine,  a  famous  glacier  gorge  in 
the  Sierras,  six  miles  southwest  of  Tallac, 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Forest  Reserve,  and 
a  half  mile  below  Glen  Alpine  Springs; 
the  aim  of  this  camp  is  to  "enjoy  the 
mountains  and  all  that  is  in  them,  to  pro- 
tect the  forests  and  the  game,  to  explore 
and  make  accessible  for  others  the  wild 
places.*'  Surely  a  praiseworthy  purpose 
in  life! 

This  Glen  Alpine  is  well  named,  for  in 
height  of  mountain  cliffs,  and  pinnacles, 
it  rivals  any  of  the  glacial  glens  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland.  "The  Glen  is 
some  five  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide, 
the  ancient  bed  of  an  immense  glacier, 
now  covered  in  part  with  forests  of  fir, 
pine  and  hemlock,  but  showing  every- 
where sculptured  walls,  great  rounded 
boulders,  and  polished  rock  masses,  the 
work  of  the  ice  giant  of  old. 

"  Hound  about  the  Glen  on  every  side 
are  mountains,  cliffs,  pinnacles,  some  ris- 
ing to  ten  thousand  feet.  Over  these 
crags  dash  waterfalls,  filling  the  Glen 
with  an  every-varying  murmur/' 

Can  one  imagine  a  more  weird,  fasci- 
nating and  beautiful  spot  in  the  world? 

Many  wealthy  San  Franciscans  have 
discovered  Lake  Tahoe  and  vicinity  to  be 
about  as  ideal  a  spot  as  can  be  found  on 
this  old  earth,  as  attest  the  palatial  stone 
cottage  which  Mrs.  Kohl,  owner  of  the 
Kohl  building,  is  erecting;  the  beautiful 
home  of  I.  W.  Hellman,  of  the  Nevada 
Bank;  the  lately  completed  house  of  Mr. 
W.  A.  Bissell,  of  the  Santa  Fe  route,  and 
the  numerous  other  picturesque  homes 
which  have  been  built  for  some  years 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake:  these,  with 
the  pretty  little  resorts  that  line  its  sides, 
create  the  comforting  human  touch  which 
is  indispensable  to  some  people's  happi- 
ness, whose  souls  cower  a  little  before  the 
immensity  of  mountain  solitudes. 
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BY  CAPTAIN  ARTHUR  H.  DUTTON 


(Captain  Dutton  is  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  who  left  the  American 
Navy  with  the  rank  of  Lieulenant,  at  the  close 
of  the  Spanish  war,  during  which  he  saw  active 
service  in  the  West  Indies  under  Rear-Admiral 
W.  T.  Sampson.  He  later  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Columbian  Navy.  During  his  sea-faring 
life  he  has  sailed  in  many  waters  of  the  globe, 
from  the  tropical  to  the  Arctic  regions.  He  is 
now  a  Master-Mariner  in  the  American  mer- 
chant service. — Ed.) 


/.— ON  THE  BLOCKADE. 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  warfare 
was  there  a  blockade  so  rigid  as 
that  maintained  before  Santiago 
de  Cuba  by  Rear- Admiral  William  T. 
Sampson  with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  from  the  first 
week  in  June  until  that  eventful  Sunday 
morning,  July  3,  1898,  when  Cevera's  ill- 
fated  squadron  sought  to  break  through 
the  blockading  lines,  but  only  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  guns  of  the  American  war- 
ships. The  blockades  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  by  the  British  fleet  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  of  the  Southern  States  by  the 
Union  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  did 
not  compare  with  it  in  effectiveness  and 
thoroughness.  It  is  a  dictum  of  inter- 
national law  that  a  blockade  must  not 
only  be  proclaimed,  but  must  be  effective. 
So-called  "paper-blockades"  are  not 
recognized  in  international  law.  Samp- 
son's blockade  was  effectiveness  itself. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  arrive  off 
Santiago  in  the  little,  converted  gunboat 
Gloucester,  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Lieutenant-Commander,  now  Captain, 
Richard  Wainwright,  a  couple  of  days 
after  Hobson  made  his  spectacular  dash 
into  the  harbor  on  the  Merrimac.  As  we 
neared  the  blockading  vessels,  we  could 
see  the  Vixen  coming  out  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce,  under  which  she  had  just  com- 
municated with  the  Spanish  Admiral,  in 
relation  to  Hobson  and  his  men,  then  held 
prisoners.  From  that  time  on,  the  Glou- 
cester held  a  position  on  the  "  inside  line  " 
of  the  blockade,  day  and  night,  until  the 
final  battle. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  a  block- 
ade is  a  dreary  task,  with  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance and  intense  monotonv.  Yet  that 


blockade  had  extremely  picturesque,  in- 
deed thrilling,  features.  I  shall  draw 
a  picture  of  a  typical  day  and  a  typical 
night  before  the  blockaded  port. 


DAY. 

A  long  line  of  ponderous,  ominous- 
looking  warships,  clad  in  their  war-color 
of  dull  grey,  without  a  relieving  spot  of 
other  color  save  here  and  there  where  the 
hard  usage  of  the  sea  has  rubbed  off  a 
bit  of  the  gray  paint,  showing  big  red 
blotches  of  the  red  lead  beneath,  lies  rid- 
ing lazily  from  two  to  four  miles  off  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  Hundreds  of  eager 
eyes  are  bent  unceasingly  on  the  harbor 
mouth,  eagerly  watching^for  the  slightest 
sign  of  a  vessel  coming  out.  As  the  great 
ships,  bristling  with  guns  of  all  cali- 
bres, roll  indolently  in  the  long,  low 
swell  of  the  sea,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
flap  listlessly  in  the  dead  calm,  broken  by 
an  occasional  light  zephyr,  while  the  tor- 
rid tropical  sun  beats  down  upon  their 
decks.  There  is  a  stillness  in  the  heated 
air,  broken  only  by  the  faint  sound  of  an 
occasional  distant  bugle  call. 

Further  in  shore,  there  is  an  inner  line 
of  small  vessels,  such  as  the  Gloucester 
and  the  Vixen,  their  commanders  moving 
them  hither  and  thither,  slowly  and  in- 
quisitively, peering  into  every  nook  with- 
in that  might  conceal  a  hostile  warship, 
or  long,  low,  black,  venomous  torpedo 
boat.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  little 
vessels  of  the  "inside  line"  to  pounce 
upon  the  torpedo  boats  the  moment  thev 
appear,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them  before  they  can  approach  the  big 
ships  outside. 

Suddenly  a  string  of  bright-hued  flags 
is  run  up  to  the  signal  yard-arm  of  the 
flag-ship.  It  tells  us  to  close  in  and  en- 
gage the  batteries  which  line  the  tall 
cliffs  on  each  side  of  the  harbor  entrance. 
There  is  the  Socapa  battery  to  the  west; 
the  Morro,  clear  and  picturesque — a  relic 
of  the  olden  days  of  towered  and  castel- 
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lated  battlements — to  the  east.    Over  both 
float*    the   flag   of   Spain,   our  enemy. 

Like  a  flash,  answering  pennants  ^o 
up  to  the  yard-arms  of  the  entire  block- 
ading fleet.  A  lively  interchance  of  flut- 
tering signals  takes  place,  the  bugles 
sound  the  stirring  call  to  "  general  quar- 
ters for  action,"  men  leap  to  their  sta- 
tions, the  fleet  forms  and  stands  in  shore- 
ward. Led  by  the  flagship  New  York, 
the  long  column  steams  slowly  by  the 
harbor  mouth,  and  opens  fire.  Hardly 
has  the  first  broadside  been  discharged 
when  the  answers  come  from  the  enemy's 
batteries.  Shells  fly  about  us,  but  miracu- 
lously manage  to  pass  over-head  or  far 
astern  or  ahead,  or  they  fall  short,  up- 
lifting huge  columns  of  water  as  they 
burst  on  contact  with  the  sea. 

For  an  hour  the  bombardment  pro- 
ceeds. Strange  to  say,  there  are  no  dead 
or  wounded  on  our  decks.  Each  moment, 
though,  may  see  them.  The  expectation 
is  worse  than  the  realization.  Finally, 
the  enemy's  fire  is  silenced  by  the  heavy 
cannonade,  the  signal  is  given  to  cease 
firing,  the  ships  withdraw  to  their  sta- 
tions, the  excitement  is  over.  The  men 
at  the  guns,  all  grimy,  perspiring  and 
weary,  swab  out  their  guns,  secure  the 
batteries  and  relax  for  a  moment,  when 
we  hear  a  cheer  from  the  end  ship,  which 
is  taken  up  by  each  succeeding  one  in 
turn,  as  the  graceful,  stately  flagship 
New  York,  her  splendid  band  on  the 
quarter-deck,  steams  down  along  the 
whole  length  of  our  line,  the  band  play- 
ing Sousa's  "  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever." 
The  circumstances,  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  nervous  tension  under  which 
we  have  all  passed,  the  emotions  of  war 
with  a  foreign  foe,  all  serve  to  make  that 
scene  and  that  air  appeal  to  every  senti- 
ment. It  is  infectious  and  stirring,  and 
without  prompting  every  man  leaps  to 
his  feet  and  cheers,  some  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  so  thrilled  are  they — and  all 
eager  to  rush  back  to  the  guns  and  re- 
turn to  the  attack.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  so  doing,  however,  and  the  old 
stations  are  soon  resumed. 

Scarce  an  hour  after  the  bombardment, 
a  tiny  whiff  of  smoke  is  seen  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  Immediately  one  of  the 
swiftest  of  the  blockading  fleet  starts 
right  for  it,  putting  on  forced  draught 
and  speeding  up  to  full  power.  Later,  the 


blockader  returns,  accompanied  by  a  big 
black  steamer  from  which  the  little  smoke 
column  came.  The  steamer  is  a  prize. 
She  was  a  British  tramp  steamer  trying 
to  run  the  blockade  with  a  cargo  of  coal 
for  Cervera's  squadron.  Coal  is  contra- 
band of  war,  and  the  tramp  is  captured. 
She  is  sent  into  Key  West  with  a  prize 
crew  on  board,  escorted  by  one  of  the  little 
armed  vachts. 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  quiet 
vigilance.  The  regular  daily  routine  is 
carried  out  until  nightfall,  the  Admiral 
occasionally  signaling  to  some  vessel  of 
the  fleet  to  pay  attention  to  her  position, 
to  send  a  boat  for  some  despatches,  or 
perform  some  other  detail  of  the  block- 
ade. 

NIQHT. 

Sundown  marks  a  change  in  the  rou- 
tine. In  the  tropics  there  is  hardly  any 
twilight.  It  is  but  a  brief  space  of 
time  from  daylight  to  darkness. 

When  darkness  falls  on  the  scene,  the 
blockade  becomes  more  rigid  than  before. 
The  lines  are  brought  closer  in,  tighten- 
ing the  cordon  of  iron  and  steel  about  the 
bottled-up  squadron  within.  The  main 
line,  composed  of  the  battleships  and 
other  heavy  vessels,  comes  within  two 
miles  of  the  harbor  mouth.  The  inside 
line  approaches  still  closer,  sometimes  so 
close  that  tfce  white  surf  on  the  rocks 
under  the  Morro  may  be  distinctly  heard 
beating  and  swirling.  On  a  quiet  night, 
human  voices  may  be  heard  on  shore 
from  the  decks  of  the  "inside  liners.'' 
The  gray-yellow  battlements  of  the  Morro 
loom  high  up  overhead. 

Within  an  hour  after  sunset,  two  picket 
launches  from  the  fleet,  each  with  an 
armed  boat's  crew,  and  carrying  a  small 
rapid-fire  gun  in  the  bow,  is  sent  in  even 
closer  than  the  vessels  of  the  "  inside 
line."  Often  during  the  blockade,  these 
picket  launches,  in  charge  of  venture- 
some young  midshipmen,  actually  entered 
the  harbor,  the  sooner  to  discover  the 
enemy  coming  out,  in  case  they  should. 
At  the  first  sign  of  an  emerging  vessel, 
the  picket  boat  discovering  her  was  to 
discharge  a  night  signal  to  give  the  alarm 
to  the  waiting  blockaders. 

Soon  after  dark,  a  big,  gloomy  hull 
drifts  slowly,  steadily,  close  to  the  har- 
bor mouth.  Suddenly  a  beam  of  brilliant 
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light  darts  out  from  her.  She  has  her 
searchlight  bent  upon  the  harbor  mouth. 
All  night  long  this  relentless  beam  plays 
upon  the  entrance,  the  narrowest  part  of 
which  it  wholly  covers.  Only  by  creep- 
ing stealthily  along  the  shore  and  under 
its  shadow  could  an  enemy's  torpedo  boat 
hope  to  evade  discovery  in  the  light,  and 
the  picket  boats  are  there  to  catch  just 
such  stealthy  wanderers.  At  midnight/ 
the  relief  search-light  ship  takes  the  place 
of  the  vessel  illuminating  the  entrance 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  and  is  not 

P  withdrawn  until  dawn. 
One  night  in  early  June,  while  I  was 
officer  of  the  deck  on  the  Gloucester,  on 
the  "  inside  line,"  a  long,  dark  hull  crept 
slowly  up  just  outside  of  our  position. 
She  was  quickly  recognized  as  the  New 
York,  from  her  lines,  and  her  three 

§  smokestacks.  She  passed  very  close,  in 
the  direction  of  the  harbor  mouth.  As 
she  passed,  we  saw  a  small,  low-lying,  al- 
most serpentine  little  vessel  alongside  of 
her,  and  screened  by  her  bi^  hull  from 
the  observation  of  any  one  to  the  shore- 
ward of  us.  In  a  moment  the  vessels 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness. 

They  had  been  lost  to  sight  not  over 
ten  minutes  when  we  were  all  startled, 
en  that  still  night,  by  three  loud,  clear 
reports,  as  if  from  a  field-piece  close  at 
hand,  in  rapid  succession.  Instantly 
every  man  about  the  decks  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  to  his  station  for  action,  but  not 
before  a  great,  blinding  green- white  ex- 
plosion took  place  right  before  my  eyes, 
on  the  high  bluff  close  to  the  Socapa  bat- 
tery. It  was  like  an  eruption  from  the 
earth,  far  greater  than  the  explosion  of 
even  a  13-inch  shell.  A  dull  report  fol- 
lowed this  vivid  sight;  then  another, 
more  muffled.  The  third  I  did  not  hear. 

The  incident  was  the  Vesuvius,  the  so- 
called  dynamite  cruiser,  firing  her  pneu- 
matic guns,  hurling  big  shells  charged 
with  high  explosive.  The  three  first  re- 
ports were  from  the  three  big  pneumatic 
guns  mounted  in  the  Vesuvius'  bow;  the 
other  reports  were  those  of  the  shells  ex- 
ploding in  the  distance.  The  following 
morning  the  place  where  I  had  seen  the 
brilliant  explosion  was  occupied  by  a 
huge  crater  in  the  earth,  torn  up  by  the 
shell  that  struck  there.  Another  shell, 
we  learned  afterwards,  had  exploded  in 
the  water  within  the  harbor,  close  to  a 


Spanish  torpedo  boat,  which  was  nearly 
swamped  in  the  great  waves  stirred  up. 
The  third  fell  harmlessly. 

A  couple  of  times  afterwards,  the  Vesu- 
vius crept  up  under  cover  of  darkness 
and  dropped  her  shells,  which  did  great 
damage  where  they  hit,  but  their  work 
was  not  as  effective,  in  actual  results,  as 
had  been  expected. 

The  night  of  the  attack  by  the  Vesu- 
vius mentioned,  I  turned  in  at  midnight, 
leaving  watchful  eyes  on  deck,  for  not 
only  the  doubled  .look-outs,  but  scores  of 
volunteer  watchers  kept  close  vigil  on 
Santiago's  harbor  mouth  during  those 
long  days  of  waiting,  gun's  crews  sleep- 
ing by  their  guns,  practically  every  man 
at  his  station  for  battle. 

I  was  awakened  early  at  break  of  day 
by  a  furious  cannonade.  The  cruiser  New 
Orleans,  right  ahead  of  us — she  had  crept 
up  to  the  "inside  line"  under  cover  of 
darkness — was  peppering  some  new  gun 
emplacements  just  east  of  the  Morro,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  had  mounted  some 
additional  guns  brought  from  the  city. 
Splendid  marksmanship  it  was  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Orleans,  but  miserable 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  latter's 
responding  shots  struck  all  around  both 
the  New  Orleans  and  the  Gloucester— 
one  with  a  time  fuse  burst  but  a  few  f.eet 
above  my  head — but  not  one  struck  either 
ship.  Our  little  vessel,  on  account  of  the 
small  calibre  of  our  guns,  was  not  allowed 
to  return  the  fire — that  was  done  by  the 
New  Orleans  alone,  until  the  enemy's 
batteries  were  silenced.  It  was  a  hard- 
ship on  our  eager  crew  to  be  fired  at  with- 
out the  privilege  of  firing  in  return,  but 
they  bore  it  philosophically.  "  High  ball, 
Dago!"  exclaimed  a  sailor,  who  was 
peacefully  scrubbing  his  clothes  on  the 
Gloucester's  deck,  as  a  Spanish  shell 
passed  rather  close  overhead. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  were 
these  scenes  enacted  off  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  until  the  ill-fated  Cervera,  ordered 
to  depart,  and  despairing  of  breaking 
through  the  relentless  cordon  at  night, 
essayed  the  dash  by  day,  when  he  thought 
he  would  be  least  expected.  His  doom 
was  quick,  *as  all  know. 

For  a  close,  effective  blockade,  that  of 
Santiago  by  Admiral  Sampson  was  surely 
a  model. 


Duncan    McKay,    introducing   Captain  Nathaniel  Wyeth  to  Dr.  McLaughlin  at  Astoria.' 

From  painting  by  E.  S.  Paxson. 


BY    HELEN    FITZGERALD   SANDERS 


THE  history-making  epoch  of  a 
country  is  rarely  ever  an  epoch  of 
artistic  or  literary  achievement, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  men  are  spend- 
ing their  energy  upon  the  stern  problem 
of  life  itself,  and  not  in  the  passive  re- 
flection thereof.  This  is  conspicuously 
true  of  the  Northwest,  where  climate,  In- 
dians and  a  curious  hostility  among  the 
earlier  argonauts  themselves,  left  little 
time  or  force  for  the  preservation  in  color 
or  language  of  the  picturesque  beginnings 
of  its  civilization.  However,  there  are  a 
few  exceptions,  and  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  these  is  the  artist,  Edgar  S.  Pax- 
son,  who,  coming  from  his  native  village 
near  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  the  '70's, 
reached  the  western  country  in  time  to 
witness  and  participate  in  the  bitter  In- 
dian fights  and  imbibe  the  rough  majesty 
of  the  mountains  which  were  still  un- 
desecrated  by  the  petty  projects  of  man. 
It  was  the  influence  of  the  new  life  of 
adventure;  the  stealthy  trips  out  into  the 
solitudes  in  search  of  lurking  foes  and 
elusive  game,  where  the  mountains 
-••i-incd  to  be  dipped  in  the  color  of  the 
-ky,  and  the  sun  shone  pure  gold  through 
the  clear  air,  that  caused  Paxson  to  begin 
to  paint  what  he  saw.  His  home  was  in 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  a  pretty  little 
town  hemmed  in  by  the  eternal  hills.  He 
had  not  been  given  an  art  education,  but 
he  possessed  the  artistic  insight  to  a  won- 
derful degree,  and  with  no  impetus  save 
the  love  of  the  doing,  he  worked  in  ob- 
scurity for  many  years.  But  all  the 
while  he  was  observing  keenly  the  minu- 
tiae of  the  pioneer  life  that  was  passing 
like  the  mists  from  the  mountains.  As  a 
scout  and  a  captive,  he  studied  the  tyran- 
nical Indian,  making  his  last  desperate 
stand  against  the  inevitable  encroach- 
ment of  civilization;  as  a  minister  of 
mercy  in  the  hospitals  after  the  Ouster 
massacre,  and  the  battle  with  the  Nez 
Perec's  in  the  Big  Hole,  he  learned  from 
the  wounded  soldiers  their  stories  of 
blood  and  glory,  and  now  in  his  studio 


there  are  valuable  relics  of  those  tem- 
pestuous times.  As  a  trapper  and  hunter 
he  stalked  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep,  through  pristine  forests 
and  over  precipitous  steeps,  learning  all 
the  while  the  subtilty  of  it  all;  the  secret 
of  the  changing  scene  spread  majestically 
upon  the  infinite  canvas  of  Nature.  And 
once  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  he  set 
about  interpreting  in  color  scenes,  cus- 
toms and  people  now  intimately  familiar 
to  him.  The  Indian  was  to  be  his  mas- 
ter-theme, and  secondarily,  as  a  setting, 
the  snow-clad  peaks,  the  sage-brush  and 
the  plain.  The  iron-jawed  cayuse,  the 
buffalo  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  wil- 
derness were  to  find  a  place  in  the  pictures 
wrought  by  this  man. 

As  the  discovery  of  new  mines  changed 
the  relative  importance  of  different 
camps,  Butte  became  the  center  of  activ- 
ity in  Montana,  and  Paxson  moved  there 
from  his  earlier  home  in  Deer  Lodge. 
During  the  years  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  painting  a  picture  of  Ouster's  last 
fight  which  should,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
depict  with  absolute  faithfulness  of  detail 
that  disastrous  battle.  With  survivors 
of  the  fight,  scouts  and  soldiers,  he  went 
over  the  ground,  and  through  such  infor- 
mation as  they  could  give,  and  by  means 
of  the  monuments  placed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  exact  spot  where  each  soldier 
fell,  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  environ- 
ment and  detail.  Then  he  began  the  pic- 
ture which  made  him  famous.  It  is  a 
large  canvas,  showing  the  heat  of  the 
fray,  with  -  soldier,  Indian  and  horse  in 
the  tangle  of  a  sanguine  melee.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
where  it  attracted  general  notice,  and  it  is 
still  kept  and  shown  in  that  city.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  represented  at  all  of 
the  national  expositions,  his  display  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  hav- 
ing elicited  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Montana  Legislature.  Among  his  best 
canvases  there  were  "1804,"  "Jumping 
the  Wagon  Train,"  and  "  Injuns, 


E.    S.    Paxson   in  his  studio. 

b'Gosh!"  Mr.  Paxson's  pictures  are  also 
owned  by  many  private  collectors  in 
Paris,  London  and  all  over  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  his  painting,  Mr.  Pax- 
son  has  done  much  illustrating,  having 
furnished  the  pictures  for  Ralph  Connor's 


"Glengerry  School  Davs,"  Alfred  H. 
Henry's  "By  Order  of  the  Prophet," 
and  many  other  popular  books  of  the  day. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  illus- 
trations for  the  "Life  of  the  Eeverend 
L.  B.  Stateler,  or  "Sixty-five  Years  on 
the  Frontier/'  by  Reverend  Edwin 
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J.  Stanley,  author  of  "Rambles  in 
Wonderland."  And  it  is  due  to  the 
courtesy  of  this  gentleman  that  we  are 
allowed  to  reproduce  the  pictures  show- 
ing the  shooting  of  a  deer  by  the  veteran 
clergyman  of  the  frontier,  published  here 
for  the  first  time,  as  the  book  is  not 
yet  out.  It  depicts  an  amusing  anecdote. 
Mr.  Stateler  and  his  wife  owned  a  very 
small  herd  of  cattle  in  the  early  days,  of 
which  they  took  jealous  care,  making  in- 
roads upon  it  only  when  dire  necessity 
compelled  them  to.  The  larder  was  low, 
when  one  day  the  minister  noticed  a  deer 
grazing  with  his  herd.  He  and  his  spouse 
conceived  the  idea  of  driving  out  with 
their  ox-team  to  the  range,  where  the 
lady,  as  a  decoy,  distracted  the  deer, 
while  her  husband  shot.  The  deer  fell, 
and  as  the  hunter  approached  to  cut  its 
throat,  the  animal  turned  upon  him  such 
beautifully  pathetic  and  reproachful  eyes 
that  the  minister  turned  away  and  ex- 
claimed: "May  God  forgive  me!"  before 
he  could  give  the  final  stroke  that  ended 
the  dumb  appeal  in  the  security  of  death. 
The  other  picture  given  in  these  pages 
represents  Duncan  McKay  introducing 
Captain  Nathanial  Wyeth  of  Boston  to 
Doctor  McLaughlin  at  the  trading  station 
at  Astoria.  Both  will  serve  to  show  the 
artist's  familiarity  with  his  West,  and 
the  faithfulness  with  which  he  records 
the  closed  pages  of  early  history. 

In  1898,  when  the  call  came  for  volun- 
teers in  our  war  with  Spain,  Paxson  re- 
sponded, and  enlisted  in  the  1st  Montana 
Infantry,  IT.  S.  V.,  and  was  commissioned 
a  1st  Lieutenant.  The  old  spirit  of,  the 
'?0's  was  alive  again,  and  he,  among 
many  another  veteran  of  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns, abandoned  the  pursuits  of  peace 
for  the  adventure  and  vicissitude  of  war. 
This  period  among  the  tropical  islands 
of  tho  Philippines  has  left  no  appre- 
ciable trace  upon  his  art,  and  when  Mr. 
Paxson  laid  down  his  sword  for  his 
brush,  it  was  to  resume  the  theme  he  had 
choson  in  vouth  as  his  life  work. 

In  tho  little  studio,  perched  upon  high 
on  the  famous  Anaconda  Hill,  within 
hearing  of  the  booming  and  throbbing  of 
the  engines  of  the  mines,  amid  huge 
smoke  stacks,  hoists  and  shaft  houses, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  great,  unshorn 
bulk  of  the  Continental  Divide,  Mr.  Pax- 
son  can  be  found  almost  any  afternoon. 


He  is  a  quiet,  serious-looking  man,  little 
inclined  "  to  blow  his  own  horn,"  as  he 
himself  has  said.  But  he  does  like  to 
show  his  visitors  the  wealth  of  curiosities 
gathered  during  his  long  life  as  an  artist 
and  a  collector.  There  are  bows  and  ar- 
rows, buckskin  coats  beaded  in  curiously 
wrought  patterns,  one  of  which  was  made 
by  "  Sitting  Bull's  "  daughter  and  worn 
bTr  an  American  officer  in  the  Custer 
fight;  there  are  moccasins,  belts,  neck- 
laces of  eagle  talons,  and  strange  head- 
dresses of  feathers;  baskets,  ancient 
rifles,  each  with  its  story,  and  more  be- 
sides, than  the  casual  observer  can  hope 
grasp  at  a  single  viewing.  One  would 
travel  far  to  find  a  choicer  collection  of 
rare  relics.  The  bead  work  alone  is  fit 
for  a  museum. 

Here  in  this  atmosphere  of  the  Indian, 
his  craft  and  his  tradition,  Mr.  Paxson 
sits  and  works  upon  the  canvases,  dis- 
posed upon  easels  about  the  studio.  There 
are  brave  scenes  of  the  chase  and  among 
the  best  of  them  are  the  buffalo  hunts. 
Overhead,  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with 
a  frieze  of  Indian  masks,  pipes  of  peace 
and  arrows,  done  in  warm  senia  by  the 
artist.  Beneath  one's  feet  are  deer  skins 
which  tell  the  tale  of  those  early  expe- 
ditions into  the  heart  of  the  hills,  and 
not  a  few  antlers  and  bleached  skulls 
peer  down  from  the  walls,  or  lie  among 
the  heaps  of  books  and  portfolios  on  the 
floor. 

Many  a  pilgrim  from  the  East  and 
West  climbs  the  steep  hill  and  knocks  at 
the  artist's  door.  In  the  book  or  regis- 
ter which  he  keeps  one  sees  distinguished 
signatures  and  reads  sentiments  of  kindly 
interest  and  good  wishes  from  soldiers, 
.artists,  writers  and  some  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  themselves,  who,  grave,  blanketed 
and  serene,  have  set  their  cross-mark 
next  to  names  of  the  bravest  of  their 
whilom  foes. 

Thus,  he  of  the  opposing  whites 
who  fought  courageously  in  the 
Winning  of  the  Wilderness,  has  become, 
in  a  sense,  the  disciple  of  the  Passinar 
Race,  and  when  the  fleeting  figure  of  the 
Red  man  has  gone  forever  from  the  shift- 
ing scene  of  life,  it  will  still  live  upon 
the  canvas  of  its  faithful  interpreter, 
and  the  name  of  the  Indian  and  the  Mas- 
ter will  forever  be  linked  together  in  the 
history  of  the  Mighty  West. 


Drawing    from    life    by   E.    S.    Paxson. 


In  "Coniston,"  Winston  Churchill 
has  offered  us  another  of  his  semi-politi- 
cal romances  of  American  life,  his  types 
in  this  case  being  those  found  in  the  rural 
districts  of  New  Hampshire  immediate- 
ly before,  during  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  theme  of  the  story  is  based  upon 
the  evolution  of  the  political  boss,  of 
him  who  pulls  the  wires  and  controls  the 
destinies  of  his  party  and  province.  The 
process  of  creating  the  myriads  of  wires, 
great  and  small,  which  the  "  boss  "  pulls 
is  illustrated  in  a  telling  manner,  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  by  gigantic  influences  dif- 
fering from  that  by  the  small  ones  of 
Churchill's  New  Hampshire  village  in  de- 
gree only. 

Entwined  with  the  main  thread  of  the 
story  are  two  stories  of  love.  Indeed,  they 
are  really  one  love  story,  the  nominal  sec- 
ond being  but  the  offspring  of  the  first. 
In  this  unusual  product  of  the  author 
there  is  an  ingenuity  as  striking  as  it  is 
attractive. 

"Coniston."  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London. 


A  volume  of  genuine  value  to  all  in- 
terested in  pedagogics  has  appeared  un- 
der the  title,  "  The  School  and  its  Life." 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  lecturer '  on  education  in  the 
Western  Keserve  University,  and  former- 
ly Superintendent  of  Schools  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  is  far  from  being  dry  reading, 
and  handles  the  usually  prosaic  subject 
with  clearness  and  good,  sound  sense. 
The  conventional  ideas  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned school-ma'rm  or  school  master  are 
respected  where  they  have  merit,  which 
is  seldom,  or  cast  to  the  winds  where 
they  are  shown  to  be  harmful  in  their  re- 
sults, as,  for  examples,  in  the  "same- 
treatment-for-all  "  policy ;  the  "  silence- 
for-silence's-sake,"  the  rigid  discipline 
mid  other  fallacies.  The  entire  tone  of 


the  book  is  one  of  enlightenment,  and  it 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  every  teacher, 
from  school  director  down. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago.   , 


"  Humor  of  Bulls  and  Blunders "  is 
the  rather  awkward  title  of  a  compila- 
tion of  quaint  sayings  and  writings,  curi- 
ous solecisms  and  other  offense  against 
the  English  language,,  which  has  been 
edited  by  Marshall  Brown.  Many  of  the 
quotations  are  familiar,  but  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  the  habitual  story- 
teller, the  after-dinner  jokester  and  th-j 
average  raconteur  may  profitably  adopt 
the  volume  as  a  text-book. 

"  Humor  of  Bulls  and  Blunders." 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mas>5. 


If  all  the  millionaires  and  millionair- 
esses in  the  country  would  take  example 
by  the  "  Little  Sister  of  Destiny,"  whom 
Gelett  Burgess  tells  us  about,  wouldn't 
this  be  a  happy  old  world?  How  this 
"  little  sister "  revels  in  taking  Fate  in 
hand,  and  bringing  together  the  right 
mates!  How  well  she  uses  her  millionR 
to  aid  her  in  her  far-seeing  and  perfectly 
delightful  philanthropic  schemes!  Isn't 
it  too  bad  that  all  the  millionaires  and 
millionairesses  won't  immediately  go  and 
do  likewise? 

"A  Little  Sister  of  Destiny."  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Funk  £  Wagnalls  Company  an- 
nounce that  they  have  purchased  the  well- 
known  periodical,  "Public  Opinion", 
which  on  and  after  July  7th  will  be 
merged  with  "The  Literary  Digest." 

"Public  Opinion"  was  founded  in  188G 
—four  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  The 
Literary  Digest — and  it  has  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity.  The  various  news- 
paper directories  for  the  present  ^ear  givo 
its  circulation  at  from  45,000  to  80.000. 


BY    E.    P.    IRWIN 


(Ed.  Note. — In  the*  article  by  Mars- 
den  Hanson,  appearing  in  the  August  is- 
sue of  the  Overland  Monthly,  on  page 
18,  14th  line  from  top,  "80,000,000" 
was  made  to  read  "  8,000,"  and  on  line  35 
from  top,  same  page,  "80,000,000"  was 
made  to  read  "80,000."  On  page  20, 
line  16  from  top,  "Northern  Pacific" 
should  have  read  "Western  Pacific.") 

MAN  is  a  little  insect — but  a  mighty 
one.  He  laughs  at  the  forces  of 
Nature;  frowns  defiance  at  storm 
and  fire  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth. 
These  are  not  sufficient  to  undo  him. 
There  is  only  one  thing  strong  enough  to 
conquer  man,  and  that  is — Man.  What 
cosmic  forces  cannot  do  to  him  he  does 
to  himself.  And  so  that  world  which  a 
few  months  ago  was  looking  in  surprise 
at  the  courage,  the  energy,  the  recupera- 
tive power  of  the  city  by  the  Western 
Sea  is  beginning  to  ask:  "Whafs  the 
matter  with  San  Francisco?"  Perhaps, 
like  the  enthusiastic  crowd  of  the  street, 
we  might  answer  back :  "  She's  all  right !" 

But  is  she?  San  Francisco  will  be  re- 
built— is  being  rebuilt  slowly.  But  who 
is  there  that  cannot  feel  that  there  is 
a  drag  somewhere,  that  things  are  not 
just  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  the  promise 
of  a  few  months  ago  is  not  being  ful- 
filled as  it  should? 

And  the  cause?  It  lies  open  to  those 
who  will  see.  Ifs  foundation  is  in  one 
of  the  passions  with  which  we  mortals 
are  born — a  passion  which  some  manage 
to  eradicate  or  hold  in  check,  but  which 
in  others  grows  and  becomes  the  master- 
passion — Greed.  Selfishness.  It  was 
stunned  by  the  events  of  the  week  of 
April  18th  and  we  were  almost  glad  at 
that  which  had  happened,  for  we  thought 


that  we  had  entered  upon  a  new  era  in 
which  brotherhood,  generosity,  unselfish- 
ness were  to  rule. 

And  this  greed,  this  selfishness,  is  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  the  old  conflict  between 
Labor  and  Capital.  The  labor  unions 
and  those  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  their  natural  enemies,  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  are  squeezing  between 
their  opposing  forces  the  helpless  city, 
and  San  Francisco  is  being  held  back, 
dragged  down  .from  that  proud  position 
to  which  she  aspires  and  to  which  she 
has  a  right. 

For  many  years  San  Francisco  has  been 
hindered  in  her  development  by  that 
trust  which  is  coming  to  be  the  greatest, 
the  most  oppressive  of  all  trusts — labor 
unionism. 

The  writer  of  this  does  not  wish  to 
record  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  true 
principles  of  labor  unions — or  at  least  of 
labor  unionism.  On  the  contrary,  for 
labor  unionism  has  its  foundation  in  the 
idea  of  self-protection  and  love  of  the 
home,  the  desire  of  the  individual  to  do 
what  is  best  for  himself  and  those  he 
loves.  If  capital  has  a  right  to  combine 
for  its  own  good  and  protection,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  greater  results, 
labor  has  an  equal  right. 

In  a  great  measure  the  unions  have  ac- 
complished the  results  for  which  they 
were  originally  formed.  In  this  country 
especially  they  have  lessened  the  pains 
and  increased  the  joys  of  life  for  count- 
less numbers.  They  have  given  us  better 
homes  and  more  of  them,  reduced  the 
ratio  of  ignorance,  broadened  the  general 
view  of  life  and  its  purpose.  Men  no 
longer  toil  that  they  may  exist,  but  that 
they  may  live.  Wages  are  higher,  hours 
of  labor  shorter,  the  conditions  of  life 
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and  of  work  more  comfortable.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  is  the  general  standard 
of  intelligence  among  the  laboring  people 
as  high  as  in  the  United  States.  And  all 
of  this  in  justice  must  be  ascribed  largely 
to  the  labor  unions.  The  struggle  has 
been  a  long  one,  and  it  is  not  yet  ended, 
but  the  results  already  accomplished  are 
worth  while. 

But  success  and  the  proper  application 
of  it  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand.  And 
while,  through  the  labor  unions,  the  labor- 
ing man  has  come  to  claim  and  receive 
his  share  of  the  good  things  of  life,  he 
is  losing  something,  too.  He  thinks  he  is 
independent.  Is  he?  What  kind  of  in- 
dependence shall  it  be  called  which  forces 
a  man  to  drop  his  tools,  break  his  word 
to  his  employer, '  shut  off  his  own  income 
and  subject  his  family  to  hunger  and  suf- 
fering, not  because  he  has  any  grievance, 
but  because  some  other  man  whom  he 
does  not  know  or  care  for  crooks  his  fin- 
ger, says  "  You  must  not  work  ?"  How 
are  independence  and  "must"  or  "must 
not "  compatable  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  labor  unionism  has 
fallen  away  from  its  basic  principles.  The 
idea  is  no  longer  to  raise  the  standard  of 
work  and  workmanship,  to  obtain  shorter 
hours  and  increased  pay  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  union  man  is  a  better  work- 
man than  the  non-union.  The  idea  still 
is  to  obtain  shorter  hours  and  better  pay 
—but  to  obtain  them  in  any  manner  pos- 
sible, preferably  by  force,  used  or  poten- 
tial. "As  little  work  as  possible,  of  as 
poor  quality  as  possible,  for  as  much  pay 
as  possible,"  has  in  too  many  cases  come 
to  be  the  idea  along  which  the  labor  union 
works. 

Human  nature  has  not  changed.  The 
laboring  man  is  no  more  and  no  less  a 
man  than  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  The 
basic  principle  of  labor  unionism  is  no 
less  right  now  than  it  was  when  the  labor 
unions  were  weak  and  powerless.  But  the 
laboring  man  is  no  longer  independent. 
He  no  longer  controls  his  unions.  They 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whD 
use  them  for  their  own  advantage  and  ad- 
vancement, men  who  care  not  for  the 
good  of  the  laboring  man,  but  for  their 
own  good,  who  use  him  merely  as  the  lad- 
der over  which  they  may  climb  to  ease 
and  luxury.  The  union  is  everything  to 
them — because  it  is  the  instrument  of 


their  power,  the  tool — and  the  only  tool — 
with  which  they  work.  Strikes  occur,  not 
for  good  cause  or  because  they  will  result 
in  benefit  to  the  laborer,  but  that  the 
boss,  the  walking  delegate,  may 
strengthen  his  hand,  fasten  tighter  his 
grip  upon  the  public,  increase  his  power. 
Like  an  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  the 
walking  delegate  has  fastened  himself 
upon  the  back  of  the  union  and  will  not 
be  dislodged.  It  is  easier  to  ride  than 
to  walk,  less  trouble  to  make  his  victims 
work  for  him  than  to  earn  his  own  living. 

And  San  Francisco,  poor,  struggling 
San  Francisco,  striving  mightily  to 
rise  from  her  ashes,  to  regain  her  im- 
perial position  as  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  to 
laugh  defiance  at  earthquake  and  fire — 
San  Francisco  must  contend  not  only 
with  falling  walls  and  wreck-strewn 
streets;  she  must  drag  after  her  in  her 
climb  upward  the  walking  delegate.  She 
must  cringe  when  he  frowns,  jump  when 
he  crooks  his  finger.  The  countless  ships 
of  the  sea  that  enter  her  Golden  Gate 
laden  with  materials  for  her  rebuilding 
may  not  be  unloaded  until  satisfaction  is 
given  to  the  demands  of  a  foreign-born, 
un-American  boss,  who  holds  sway  over 
the  water  front.  Her  street  car  tracks 
may  not  be  repaired  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Czar  who  rules  over  a 
few  hundred  uncouth  Greeks  and  Ital- 
ians. Her  cars  may  be  stopped  at  any 
moment  at  the  command  of  a  self-se'ek- 
ing  demagogue  who  cares  not  for  San 
Francisco,  but  merely  for  himself.  The 
homes  of  her  people  may  be  left  unin- 
habitable and  the  disease-breeding  drain- 
age not  carried  off,  should  it  please  the 
boss  of  the  plumbers'  union  to  call  his 
men  out. 

Who  is  the  free-born  American,  the 
builder  of  homes,  the  resurrector  of  a 
ruined  city,  that  he  dares  to  set  himself 
up  in  opposition  to  the  walking  delegate? 
And  what  workman  dares  disobey  the  law 
of  his  boss  when  he  knows  that  the  pen- 
alty for  disobedience  is  a  broken  head, 
an  iron-shod  shoe  stamped  in  his  face,  a 
blow  in  the  dark,  even  death  itself? 

These  rulers  with  their  heels  on  the 
neck  of  the  prostrate  city — they  do  more 
than  oppress  their  victims;  they  taint 
them  with  their  own  selfishness,  inoculate 
them  with  the  virus  of  their  own  greed. 
The  individual  laborer  might  not  take 
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advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  his  neigh- 
bor in  trouble;  might,  and  probably 
won Ul.  aid  him  to  rise,  to  recover  from 
the  Mow  that  felled  him.  But  as  a  union 
man  he  loses  his  individuality,  and  with 
it  his  sense  of  kindness.  San  Francisco 
must  be  rebuilt.  Laborers  are  all  too  few. 
The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  their 
hands — and  they  are  using  their  power 
to  demand  all  they  can  get.  Labor  was 
better  paid  in  San  Francisco  before  the 
fire  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Xow,  with  the  demand  urgent,  the  unions 
hold  up  their  victim,  demand  all  it  has, 
and  threaten  if  it  dares  resist.  Poor  San 
Francisco. 

Xot  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  unions.  They  are  only  part 
of  the  load  that  the  struggling  city  bears 
upon  her  back.  The  workman  gets  only 
that  which  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
hold-up  man  leaves.  And  between  welch- 
ing insurance  companies  and  extortionate 
demands  of  the  lumber  men  and  pur- 
veyers  of  other  materials  necessary  for 
the  city's  rehabilitation,  there  is  not  al- 
ways very  much  left  for  the  smaller  rob- 
ber to  take. 

Brotherly  kindness?  Generosity? 
Somewhere  we  seem  to  have  heard  these 
words  before.  Was  it  just  after  the  great 
fire — or  are  they  but  echoes  from  some 
distant  past,  meaningless  words  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  an  age  when  men 
had  not  yet  thought  of  such  things  aft 
advancing  the  price  of  lumber  simply  be- 
cause a  ]>eople  had  urgent  need  of  it  for 
the  rebuilding  of  their  homes?  Surely 
they  do  not  belong  to  a  time  when  a  man 


doubles  or  quadruples  the  amount  de- 
manded as  rent  for  a  house  simply  be- 
cause his  neighbor  is  without  shelter  and 
must  pay  the  price  demanded.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  words  mean  nothing — are 
merely  unintentional  jumblings  of  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

And  mentioning  increased  rents — are 
the  labor  unions  and  the  sellers  of  build- 
ing materials,  and  the  insurance  thieves, 
altogether  responsible  for  the  holding 
back  of  the  city?  Perhaps  it  is  possible 
that  the  spirit  of  greed  which  animates 
these  men  is  not  entirely  absent  from 
that  part  of  the  population  which  the 
newspapers  ironically  style  "  the  dear 
public."  But  no,  surely  the  "common 
people  "  of  San  Francisco  would  not  take 
advantage  of  one  another — not  after  the 
events  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  days. 
Preposterous ! 

Yes,  San  Francisco  will  be  rebuilt.  She 
will  again  be  the  great  city  of  the  West, 
the  Golden  City  by  the  Golden  Gate. 
But  whether  it  be  soon  or  only  after  the 
weary  drift  of  comfortless  years  lies  with 
the  people  themselves.  What  is  the  matter 
with  San  Francisco  is  obvious.  She  may 
continue  to  be  boss-driven,  union-ridden, 
robbed  by  those  whose  creditor  she  is, 
held  up  by  scheming  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  made  the  plaything  of  petty  poli- 
ticians— or  she  may  set  herself  earnestly 
to  rid  herself  of  the  weight  about  her 
neck,  to  shake  off  the  grasp  of  those  who 
are  arresting  her  development,  holding 
her  back  from  the  goal  toward  which  she 
is  struggling.  She  can  do  it.  Will  she? 
The  people  themselves  must  answer. 


BY  E.   F.   L. 


The  dead  leaves  form  into  a  phantom  dance, 
Like  hopeless  memories,  that  sad  and  slow, 
Unite,  and  part,  and  in  the  evening's  glow, 
Ebb  to  and  fro. 

The  reddening,  mellow  gleams  enhance 

The  faded  beauty  of  the  world,  and  throw 
A  light  upon  the  clouds  that  come  and  go, 
When  the  sun  is  low. 
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BETWEEN     TRAINS     IN     THE     WEST. 
By    Felix    J.    Koch. 

The  Owl  Express  was  due  at  Fresno  at 
11:05  or  11:10.  and  we  had  remained  up.  Of 
course,  we  could  have  gone  on  down  the  road 
at  half-past  six.  but  it  isn't  the  pleasantest 
thing  in  the  world  to  land  at  Mojave  at  two 
in  the  morning,  homeless  and  friendless. 

He  was  what  Mark  Twain  would  have  called 
a  dapper,  pert  young  man.  represented  the 
Republican  or  Democrat  or  Populist — I  dis- 
recall  which.  He  craved  an  interview.  He 
was  after  a  "  story." 

Out  in  the  West,  and  after  a  "story"  mi 
half-past  ten  at  night,  when  the  West  is  full 
of  stories  for  the  asking! 

To  kill  time,  my  friend  asked  him  if  he  knew 
the  tale  of  the  "Greatest  Fake  in  the  World." 

Of  course  he  didn't.  Any  cub  reporter  in 
New  York  knew,  because  it  wasn't  in  New 
York  that  the  affair  had  occurred.  Journalists 
are  much  alike — they  never  know  their  own 
locality. 

"  It  was  down  in  Angel's  Camp,"  he  told  him, 
"  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  There  were  two 
old  miners — cronies,  if  ever  was — but  fond  of  a 
joke  as  are  the  Irish.  The  mine  boss  was 
strict,  the  owner  stricter,  and  the  men  'cut  up  ' 
all  the  more. 

"  Jim  Jones — we  will  call  him — knew  where 
Tim  Black  was  to  dig  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
solved  to  play  him  a  trick.  Somewheres  or 
other,  he  obtained  an  old  Indian  skull — some 
late-departed  Digger — and  planted  it  in  the 
bed  rook,  where  Jim's  Pick  must  strike.  Then 
he  retired  to  await  developments. 

"  Pick  up  any  history — Califomlan.  Ameri- 
can, universal — and  turn  to  the  opening  chap- 
ter. 

"  The  oldest  known  human  remain  was  found 
in  Calaveras  County.  California,  and  has  been 
named  the  Calaveras  skull.  From  the  nature 
.of  the  rock  in  which  it  was  found,  mankind  is 
now  known  to  be  millions  of  years  older  than 
had  been  supposed. 

"All  over  the  world  they  have  taken  these 
facts  and  incorporated  them  as  Gospel. 

"Only  a  poet,  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  ever  divined 
the  truth. 

"Just  at  the  time  that  Tim  Black  went  into 
the  mine  at  Angel's  Camp,  a  scientist — sclen- 
tiflcer.  they  called  him  then — struck  the  min- 
ing community. 

"  Tim  found  the  skull  and  brought  it  up.  The 
scientist  saw  it.  and  went  down  into  the  mine. 
He  came,  he  saw,  he  telegraphed  from  the 
nearest  available  point. 

"  Never  before  had  a  skull  been  found  in 
that  stratum. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  out 
scientists  to  study.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution sent  out  learned  men  to  investigate.  A 
lot  of  other  institutions,  with  more  wisdom 
than  horse  sense,  paid  traveling  expenses  to 
savants  to  inspect  a  commonplace  mine. 

"Of  course  that  mine  became  famous.  Stock 
went  up  to  par  and  beyond  over  night.  The 
boss  was  pleased,  an'd  even  had  he  dared  in  the 
first  place.  Jim  Jones  would  now  never  have 
mustered  up  courage  to  tell  the  truth  of  the 
'  plant.'  So  the  thing  went  into  history,  the 
skull  into  the  museum,  and  only  the  poet. 
Bret  Harte's,  effusion  hit  at  the  unsuspected 
truth. 

"  Years  passed,  and  the  story  leaked  out  at 
Angel's  Camp.  Then  an  itinerant  minister. 
now  in  high  standing  at  T^os  Angeles,  obtained 
It  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  culprit,  or  an  as- 


sociate. But  no  press  agency  would  pay  to 
spread  broadcast  the  facts,  and  so  boolcs  are 
still  printed  everywhere,  always,  that  begin 
our  known  creation  with  the  Calaveras  skull." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  note-book,  at 
the  clock,  and  at  us,  winningly. 

"Capital!  Capital!"  And  then:  "  Don't  you 
know  some  more?" 

They  had  turned  us  loose  in  the  West  for 
three  months,  and  of  course  there  were  any 
number  of  stories. 

Furthermore,  there  was  still  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  Owl,  and  really  no  other  pas- 
time. 

"  Ever  heard  the  story  of  the  Salton  Sea 
photographs?" 

If  he  had  he  didn't  admit  it. 

"  I'm  not  saying  who  is  responsible  for  that 
affair,  hut  just  want  to  tell  you  an  incident: 

"  When  the  waters  rose,  engulfing  the  just 
and  the  unjust  of  Salton,  a  certain  newspaper, 
out  in  the  West,  was  hard  put  to  it  to  get 
photographs  of  the  place.  The  weather  was 
not  quite  the  sort  for  sending  a  staff  pho- 
tographer down  to  the  Sea,  and  heretofore  Sal- 
ton  had  been  too  inconspicuous  for  photos  to 
be  kept  in  stock. 

"  They  appealed  to  the  Development  Com- 
pany, that  is  accused  by  some  and  vindicated 
by  others,  of  having  caused  the  sea.  The 
company,  eager  at  that  time  for  the  favor  of 
the  press,  presented  them  with  its  brochure. 

"  Therein,  among  others,  was  a  charming 
picture  of  '  The  Desert  Reclaimed,'  the  Colo- 
rado,' or  Great  American  Desert  that  Was. 
with  the  alfalfa  blooming  and  the  gum  trees 
waving,  and  the  irrigation  canal  winding  its 
way.  gently,  peacefully,  through  the  rirh  allu- 
vial. Knee-deep  in  the  water  were  the  kine. 
Holsteins  and  Aldemays,  with  their  calves, 
switching  their  tails  in  the  leafy  shadows. 
One  of  them — the  photographer  had  the  artistic 
instinct — was  climbing  from  the  water  onto 
the  bank,  and  another  preparing  to  follow. 

"  What  Rockwell  ever  paid  for  that  picture 
I  don't  pretend  to  know;  it  certainly  is  a 
beauty. 

"  That  was  the  illustration  the  paper  might 
reproduce — and  reproduce  it  they  did! 

"  With  them,  however,  the  irrigation  canal 
became  the  '  head-waters  of  the  Salton  Sea.' 
licking  out  into  the  valley,  and  tne  cattle  were 
shown  as  fleeing  for  their  lives  from  the  pas- 
ture land  and  being  engulfed  in  the  quicksands 
while  so  doing.  This,  and  more,  were  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  newspaper  from  the 
photograph  furnished  by  the  company." 

The  young  man  seemed  to  look  conscious. 
Maybe  he'd  done  a  similar  thing  once  in  his 
life. 

"  It's  about  time  for  your  train  now,"  he 
said,  and  he  slipped  off  into  the  night. 

Possibly  he  was  the  country  correspondent 
who — but  then  one  can  never  deal  in  possibili- 
ties when  they  are  going  into  cold  black  and 
white. 


LITERALLY    TRUE. 

"Well."  said  the  rabbit,  as  he  heard  a  pack 
of  hounds  following  close  behind  him,  and  an- 
other pack  coming  to  meet  him,  "  I'm  going  to 
the  dogs."  m  H 


If  a  fly  gets  in  my  coffee 

I  set  the  coffee  by; 
And  yet  on  Pullman   cars  I  take 

My    dinner    on    the    fly. 

—Will    H.    Hendrickson. 
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THE  half  can  never  be  told  of  the 
splendid  spirit  shown  by  the  citi- 
zens of  stricken  San  Francisco, 
when,  on  the  fateful  18th  of  April,  1906, 
awakening  to  full  realization  of  their  com- 
mon peril  and  misfortunes,  foreshadowed 
by  the  ominous  grotesqueness  of  ascend- 
ing smoke-clouds,  certain  natural  leaders 
of  the  bewildered  multitude  provided 
spontaneously  for  the  temporary  needs  of 
the  homeless.  Regular  and  State  troops, 
marines,  police  and  other  public  officers, 
as  well  as  cool-headed  citizens  on  their 
own  responsibility,  commandeered  pro- 
visions and  clothing  which  they  distrib- 
uted freely,  while  the  limited  supply 
lasted,  to  the  homeless  ones.  Thus  the 
first  pangs  of  hunger  and  of  cold  were 
stayed.  But,  as  this  reign  of  terror 
spread  confusion  everywhere,  the  neces- 
sity of  organized  relief  workers  became 
apparent.  The  military  authorities  were 
engaged  to  the  fullest  extent  in  protect- 
ing life  and  property,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  more  delicate  problems  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  work  would  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  most  resourceful  organ- 
ization of  the  entire  world. 

It  was  fortunate  for  San  Francisco  that 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  Society 
had  lately  reorganized  with  special  pro- 
visions in  its  charter  that  prepared  it  for 
just  such  an  emergency  as  this  greatest 
disaster  of  modern  times.  Within  the 
stricken  city  were  a  number  of  devoted 


members  of  the  local  branch  of  that  or- 
ganization who,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  horror,  formed  a  nucleus 
of  coherent  and  systematic  workers  that 
cared  for  the  injured,  provided  food  for 
the  hungry  and  shelter  for  the  homeless. 
In  co-operation  with  the  army  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  this  band  of  charit- 
able women  and  altruistic  men  of 
prominence  was  speedily  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  when  the  man  of  the  hour, 
Dr.  E.  T.  Devine,  arrived  from  New  York 
as  Special  Agent  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  Society,  and  further 
systematized  the  relief  of  the  homeless 
and  incomeless  refugees. 

In  January,  1905,  Congress  repealed 
the  charter  of  the  former  "American  Na- 
tional Association  of  Red  Cross",  and, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  its  work, 
reincorporated  the  society  under  the  offi- 
cial designation  "American  National  Red 
Cross."  This  philanthropic  corporation 
was  placed  under  government  supervision, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  William 
H.  Taft,  became  its  first  president.  Its 
charter  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
branches  in  all  the  states  and  territories 
which  will  be  prepared  in  case  of  a  great 
public  calamity  to  render  immediate  re- 
lief to  those  in  distress.  Each  branch 
acts  as  a  unit  in  the  organization  and  its 
accounts  are  audited  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  California  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  re-organized  in  November, 


Dr.  Devine  in  hi*  automobile. 

1905.  As  a  strange  coincidence,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  great  earthquake, 
Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  presided  over  a 
meeting  held  in  his  courtroom  at  which 
he  appointed  committees  who  were  to  be 
prepared  for  any  future  emergencies.  In 
recent  years  the  ready  workers  on  these 
committees  had  won  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  our  boys  in  blue  who  carried  our 
flag  through  the  Philippines,  and  were 
experienced  in  "doing  the  things  that 
have  to  be  done,  regardless  of  who  gets 
the  credit  or  blame." 

How  the  Local  Red  Cross  Society  Coped 
With  an  Unprecedented  Emergency. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
April  19th,  the  second  day  of  the  spread- 
ing conflagration,  the  machinery  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  was  set  in  motion  by 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  President  of  the 
local  branch.  Her  devotion  as  an  or- 
ganizer of  charitable  undertakings  has 
made  her  pre-eminent  throughout  the 
country  for  her  executive  ability  and 
practical  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate. 
She  opened  her  magnificent  home  on  the 
corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Wash- 
ington Street  to  the  first  fire-sufferers  as 
a  place,  of  temporary  refuge,  and  flung 
out  the  Red  Cross  banner.  She  sum- 


moned Dr.  A.  C.  Girard,  medical  director 
of  the  local  branch,  and  through  his  ef- 
forts secured  the  services  of  a  number 
of  physicians  and  nurses.  Early  on 
Thursday  Mayor  Schmitz  established  his 
headquarters  at  the  North  End  Police 
station  on  Washington  street  near  her 
home.  She  notified  him  that  the  Red 
Cross  Society  was  gathering  at  her  home, 
and  that  a  number  of  doctors  and  nurses 
were  in  readiness  to  make  themselves 
helpful.  Never  were  services  more  glad- 
ly accepted.  Meanwhile  the  remorseless 
flames  swept  down  the  westerly  slopes  of 
Nob  Hill,  and,  after  feasting  on  the 
stores  of  Polk  street,  entered,  into  a  death 
grapple  with  the  fire  fighters  who  made 
their  last  ditch  fight  at  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  Here  the  conflagration  was 
checked  in  its  westward  course,  but  not 
until  the  beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  Merrill 
had  been  sacrificed  by  the  dynamiters. 
Only  a  shattered  pile  of  marble  marks  the 
spot  where  the  Red  Cross  Society  made 
its  last  stand. 

When  the  dynamiters  ordered  Mrs. 
Merrill  to  vacate  her  home  late  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  19th,  she 
carried  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross  seven 
blocks  out  Washington  street  to  number 
2510,  a  vacant  house  which  had  been 
seized  by  Dr.  George  Ebright  in  the  name 
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of  that  organization.  This  prominent 
young  physician,  aided  by  Dr.  Mortimer 
Gibbons  and  Dr.  Howard  Hill,  admin- 
istered to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  in- 
jured. Of  these  there  were  over  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cases;  poor,  tortured 
wrecks  of  humanity,  burned  and  crushed 
in  horrible  ways  by  falling  bricks  and 
timbers.  Among  the  nurses  who  assisted 
here  were  Misses  Octavine  Briggs,  La- 
monge,  Mason,  Kane,  Bixby,  and  Miss 
McEwen  of  the  Doctor's  Daughters  who 
cared  for  many  patients  that  could  not 
be  accommodated  at  the  temporary  hos- 
pital of  the  Red  Cross.  Miss  Octavine 
Briggs  was  tireless  in  her  efforts,  and 
visited  fifty-six  hospitals  in  one  day. 
Mrs.  Merrill  as  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  worked 
unceasingly  for  over  four  continuous 
months  and  inspired  her  devoted  assist- 
ants by  her  unselfish  example. 

While  the  principal  efforts  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  were  at  first  directed  to 
the  supervision  of  hospitals  and  the  pro- 
viding of  medical  supplies  and  attend- 
ance, it  soon  became  necessary  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  work.  Judge  Morrow, 
as  President  of  the  State  branch,  ap- 
pointed the  following  committees: 

Executive  Committee  of  California 
Branch : — 

Hon.  Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  Hon.  Charles 


W.  Slack,  Chairman;  Mrs.  I.  Lowen- 
berg,  Vice-Chairman,  Col.  J.  J.  Currier, 
Judge  John  Hunt,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  Mr.  Harry  Bates, 
Mr.  George  Newliall,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Brey- 
fogle,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Slack,  Mrs.  F.  G.  San- 
born,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Drexler,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dun- 
bar,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Miss  Anna 
Beaver  Miss  Catherine  Felton,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Russell,  Mr.  Garrett  McEnerney, 
Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  U.  S. 
Marshall  J.  H.  Shine. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Califor- 
nia branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  were, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Jas.  D.  Phelan,  ex-Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Messrs. 
Horace  Davis,  J.  Downey  Harvey,  I.  W. 
Hellman,  Jr.,  Rudolph  Spreckels,  M.  H. 
De  Young,  Rufus  P.  Jennings,  Frank 
R.  Drum,  James  L.  Flood,  Thomas 
Magee,  W.  F.  Herrin,  Wm.  Babcock, 
Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Charles  Sutro,  Jr., 
Allen  Pollock,  John  F.  Mferrill.' 

Mr.  W.  J.  Biggy,  as  chairman  of  the 
Laundry  Commit^0,  rendered  inestim- 
able services  as  iie  provided  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  washing  neces- 
sary in  handling  the  great  crowds  of 
refugees.  General  A.  C.  Girard  took 
charge  of  the  important  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Purchasing  and  Distributing  of 
Supplies.  Miss  Octavine  Briggs,  aided  by 


Ruins  of  Mrs.  Merrill's  home,  where  refugee  patients   were   first   cared   for. 
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Miss  Bixby,  had  charge  of  the  inspection 
of  hospitals.  United  States  Marshal  J. 
H.  Shine  established  an  information  bu- 
reau at  the  Ferry  Building,  where  he 
posted  lists  of  separated  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  succeeded  in  joining  thousands 
who  otherwise  would  have  suffered  the 
anguish  of  uncertainty  for  an  indefinite 
period.  He  also  looked  up  destitute  cases 
and  directed  refugees  to  the  proper  chan- 
nels through  which  relief  was  beginning 
to  pour.  Miss  Catherine  Felton  arranged 
for  the  transportation  of  refugees  out  of 
town,  while  Dr.  Ebright  facilitated  their 
transportation  within  the  remnants  of 
the  city.  Mrs.  1^.  L.  Dunbar  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nurses. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedburg  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  provided  passes  and 
badges. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Oakland  branch 
of  the  California  Red  Cross  cared  for 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  refugees  in 
a  highly  efficient  manner.  The  relief  work 
in  this  city  was  directed  by  Mrs.  Ada  Van 
Pelt,  a  lady  of  unlimited  devotion  and 
liberality.  The  various  branches  of  the 
Red  Cross  throughout  the  State,  co-op- 
erating with  the  National  Society,  facili- 
tated the  forwarding  of  supplies  and 
money  donated  to  the  sufferers  of  San 
Francisco.  Throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try subdivisions  of  the  Red  Cross  were 
forming  daily  and  sending  trainloads  of 
supplies  to  the  smitten  city.  The  work 
of  receiving,  classifying  and  distributing 
these  heterogeneous  goods  to  the  many 
temporary  relief  stations  was  a  task  for 
an  expert  quartermaster.  Such  a  person 
was  found  in  Mrs.  A.  M.  Curtis  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  She  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco within  a  week  after  the  earth- 
quake, and  took  charge  of  the  receiving 
of  supplies  as  they  arrived  at  the  freight 
sheds  and  steamship  docks.  With  inde- 
fatigable zeal  she  continued  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  foggy  nights 
receipting  for  goods,  assorting  and  dis- 
tributing the  contents  of  hold  and  freight 
car  to  their  respective  destinations. 

First-class  clothing  was  sent  to  the 
Crocker  Grammar  School,  while  second- 
hand goods  were  taken  to  the  Everett 
Primary.  So  thoroughly  did  she  dis- 
charge her  exacting  duties  that  she  was 
known  as  "The  Woman  Who  Did 
Things."  In  the  latter  part  of  June  she 


was  obliged  to  return  to  the  capital,  where 
her  husband  has  gained  prominence  as 
a  surgeon.  She  is  a  native  daughter  of 
California,  and  her  grandfather,  Walter 
Jackson,  is  buried  beside  the  Broderick 
Monument  on  Lone  Mountain. 

In  the  beginning  of  relief  work,  the 
Second  Sanitary  District  became  noted 
for  the  efficiency  of  its  methodical  Red 
Cross  executive  officers.  This  section  lay 
to  the  south  of  the  fire-line,  and  com- 
prised a  very  congested  population  cen- 
tered chiefly  in  the  Mission  district.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jones  was  made  Chief  Sani- 
tary and  Medical  Officer.  On  Monday, 
April  23rd,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Distribution, 
moved  into  the  Horace  Mann  School  on 
Valencia  street,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  first  aid  which  has  since  devel- 
oped to  the  extensive  scope  of  rehabilita- 
tion. As  the  relief  fund  swelled  until  it 
exceeded  $6,000,000,  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  grew  in  importance,  being 
merged  with  the  resources  of  the  army 
and  municipal  authorities.  Mayor 
Schmitz  added  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  his  Relief  Council  of  fifty,  three  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
Mr.  John  F.  Merrill,  Judge  Morrow,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Davis.  From  this  time,  the 
joint  bodies  were  known  as  the  "  Finance 
Committee  of  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Funds."  On  this  committee,  the  Califor- 
nia branch  made  requisitions  for  funds 
necessary  for  purchases  and  distribution. 

The  Right  Man  Reaches  the  Right  Place, 

When  President  Roosevelt  learned  that 
the  incredible  news  from  San  Francisco 
was  only  too  true,  he  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  a  trained  administrator  of  relief 
work.  With  characteristic  promptness 
and  good  judgment  he  decided  that  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  was  the  man  best 
fitted  to  perform  the  difficult  task.  Dr. 
Devine,  although  still  a  young  man,  has 
been  pre-eminent  for  many  years  because 
of  his  reducing  charitable  work  to  an  ex- 
act science.  He  is  the  head  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
the  editor  of  its  publication,  "Charities," 
a  weekly  review  of  philanthropy  and  so- 
cial advance.  He  also  fills  the  Schiff 
chair  of  practical  philanthropy  in  Colum- 
bia University,  and  has  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  great  universities  of 
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England  on  the  subject  of  systematic  re- 
lief work.  As  a  prominent  member  of 
the  National  Red  Cross,  he  was  instructed 
by  Secretary  Taft,  President  of  that 
body,  to  proceed  at  once  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  should  take  charge  of  the 
relief  funds  and  effect  an  organization 
of  military  and  civil  bodies  that  would 
work  together  in  harmony  and  with 
swiftness. 

Hastening  westward,  Dr.  Devine  passed 
through  Chicago,  'where  he  met  M)r.  Er- 
nest P.  P.  Bicknell,  Superintendent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Charities  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Bicknell  had  achieved  distinction  in  Illi- 
nois as  a  scientific  philanthropist,  as  Dr. 
Devine  had  succeeded  in  New  York.  At 
that  time  he  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  $500,000  in  coin  and  supplies  donated 
by  the  open-hearted  dwellers  beside  Lake 
Michigan.  Dr.  Devine  induced  Mr.  Bick- 
nell to  accompany  him  as  his  secretary, 
as  well  as  the  dificial  representative  of 
the  Chicago  Relief  Committee,  and  cus- 
todian of  the  Illinois  Red  Cross  funds. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  five  days  after  the 
earthquake,  these  gentlemen  arrived  in 
the  smouldering:  city,  and  with  no  time 
to  study  the  situation,  plunged  into  the 
thick  of  the  strenuous  work.  Dr.  Devine 
reported  to  General  Greely  at  his  head- 
quarters, Fort  Mason,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  only  office  available  at  that  time. 
Professor  E.  C.  Moore,  of  the  University 
of  California,  with  a  corps  of  assistants 
supplied  with  typewriters  and  stationery 
volunteered  their  services,  which  were  in 
great  demand.  Professor  Moore,  recall- 
ing those  strenuous  April  days,  said: 
"We  were  crowded  into  a  little  niche  of 
a  room,  four  feet  by  six,  or  less,  and  with 
rough  boxes  for  desks  began  our  work  of 
helping  as  we  could  the  man  who  for 
three  months  has  been  the  hardest  worked 
man  in  America.  Finally,  I  found  am- 
ple accommodations  at  the  Hamilton 
Grammar  School  on  Geary  street,  near 
Scott,  and  there  Dr.  Devine  established 
his  new  headquarters." 

Co-Operation  of  Relief  Work. 

Dr.  Devine  has  publicly  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  pluck  and  enterprise 
of  a  community  which,  though  so  terri- 
1)1  v  stricken,  possessed  to  such  a  remark- 
able degree  the  inherent  sense  of  justice 
and  the  instinct  of  doing  the  right  things 


necessary  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
The  military  had  the  city  under  complete 
control,  but  their  duties  were  manifestly 
patrolling,  sanitation  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies.  Dr.  Devine  and  Gen- 
eral Greely  were  agreed  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  duties  of  the 
army  and  civilian  organizations 
should  be  drawn  as  soon  as  possible.  Up- 
on the  arrival  of  Dr.  Devine,  all  relief 
work  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  the 
army  devoted  its  entire  attention  to 
guarding  the  property  and  health  of  the 
city,  and  the  transporting  of  supplies. 
The  California  Red  Cross,  Associated 
Charities,  and  other  kindred  organiza- 
tions, realizing  the  advantages  of  co-op- 
eration under  the  administration  of  a 
man  in  whom  they  had  perfect  confidence, 
merged  their  resources  in  a  common 
cause.  The  co-ordination  of  these  socie- 
ties with  the  army  and  the  Ma3ror's  Re- 
lief Committee  greatly  facilitated  the 
work  of  providing  for  the  destitute  fire 
sufferers. 

Dr.  Devine  regards  the  merging  of  the 
Finance  Committee  with  the  Red  Cross 
a  very  public-spirited  measure.  Thus  the 
joint  committee  of  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Funds  was  able  to  work  as  a  unit  in  me 
making  of  appropriations,  the  adoption  of 
plans  for  relief,  and  the  decision  of  the 
extent  of  the  various  undertakings. 
Every  act  of  this  committee  was  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Red  Cross  society, 
the  army  and  the  municipal  authorities. 
Free  from  the  petty  jealousies  of  sepa- 
rate organizations,  they  worked  together 
in  complete  harmony — a  course  that  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  their  mutual 
good  judgment  when  the  chances  were 
really  in  favor  of  division  and  dissen- 
sions. 

How    Dr.    Devine    Systematized    Relief 
Work. 

Problems  of  the  most  difficult  nature 
confronted  the  Red  Cross  workers  and 
their  allies  when  they  undertook  the  task 
of  relieving  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
women  and  children,  bereft  of  homes  and 
livelihood.  While  food  and  clothing  were 
given  away  almost  without  question  dur- 
ing the  remaining  days  of  April,  it  w*s 
soon  evident  that  an  accurate  and  simple 
svstem  of  registering  the  fire-sufferers 
should  be  adopted,  and  by  which  their  ac- 
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tual  needs  might  be  determined.  Owing 
to  the  closing  of  the  banks  and  the  delays 
and  uncertainties  of  insurance  payments, 
work  was  not  generally  resumed  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  expected,  and  consequent- 
ly thousands  were  obliged  to  accept  the 
necessaries  of  life,  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  first  aid,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  thousands  by  assisting  them  to 
become  self-sustaining  again.  The  dis- 
tribution of  tools  and  small  sums  in  cash 
was  urgently  required  to  re-establish 
these  deserving  ones  in  their  respective 
callings.  By  far  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems requiring  the  most  careful  discrimi- 
nation lay  ahead  in  what  was  called 
special  relief  or  rehabilitation.  The  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  measures  and  the 
hospital  work  required  the  active  co-op- 
eration of  the  medical  staff  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  the  local  Board  of  Health,  and 
those  members  of  the  Red  Cross  whose 
experience  was  valuable  to  the  city. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Dr.  De- 
vine  for  co-ordinating  the  various  helping 
hands,  the  city  was  divided  into  seven  re- 
lief sections.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a. 
Red  Cross  chairman  and  a  military  offi- 
cer. At  the  central  headquarters,  Dr. 
Devine,  as  executive  officer  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  supervised  the  seven  sub- 
ordinate chairmen,  and  was  responsible 
for  their  actions.  This  society  was  ac- 
countable for  the  registration  of  families, 
the  management  and  consolidation  of  re- 
lief stations,  the  issuance  of  meal  and 
ration  tickets,  orders  for  clothing  and  the 
selection  of  volunteer  and  paid  assist- 
ants. Until  the  first  of  July,  a  military 
officer  was  associated  with  Dr.  Devine  at 
headquarters,  who  directed  the  work  of 
his  subordinates  in  these  sections. 

The  problems  of  transportation  de- 
volved, naturally,  upon  the  army,  and 
with  the  perfection  of  system  character- 
istic of  that  branch  of  the  service,  saved 
in  one  day  over  $5,000,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  disbursed  for  hauling  sup- 
plies. These  methodical  gentlemen  in 
khaki  received  relief  supplies  at  the 
freight  yards  and  docks,  and  convoyed 
the  goods  to  the  central  warehouses, 
where  the  boxes  were  opened,  inspected, 
listed  and  promptly  transported  to  the  one 
I  hundred  and  fifty  relief  stations.  Major 
C.  A.  Devol  was  in  charge  of  thp  Quar- 


termaster's supplies,  with  headquarters 
at  Presidio  wharf.  He  directed  the 
transportation  of  food  and  clothing  in 
the  custody  of  Major  C.  R.  Krauthoff — 
depot-commissary — at  Folsom  street 
dock.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lea  Febiger, 
in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  consolidated 
relief,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hamilton 
School,  supervised  the  duties  of  military 
chiefs  of  the  seven  relief  sections,  and 
the  troops  under  their  command.  He  also 
received  great  credit  for  his  establishment 
of  "community  kitchens,"  where  good 
meals  were  served  for  fifteen  cents  to  all 
who  couid  pay  the  price.  Many  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  who  were  unable  to 
procure  employment,  were  given  free  meal 
tickets,  thus  simplifying  the  distribution 
of  food.  Colonel  Febiger  supervised  the 
contractors  who  supplied  these  kitchens, 
and  displayed  his  good  judgment  when 
he  inaugurated  a  crusade  against  the 
swarms  of  flies,  whose  increasing  num- 
bers in  the  camps  were  a  menace  to  health 
and  a  cause  of  general  disgust.  With  in- 
fantry, artillerymen  and  dismounted 
troopers  armed  with  brooms  and  towels 
he  vigorously  prosecuted  a  war  of  ex- 
termination that  rid  the  kitchens  of  these 
pests.  Of  certain  supplies  there  was  a 
surplus,  'which  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  order  that  more  necessary  arti- 
cles might  be  purchased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

Registration. 

Dr.  Devine,  immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival, established  a  Department  of  Regis- 
tration in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
distribution.  Aided  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  college  students  and  professors,  as 
well  as  teachers  of  the  local  department, 
under  Professor  C.  C.  Plehn  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  number  of  those 
who  required  aid  was  rapidly  ascertained. 
Trained  investigators  covered  the  un- 
burned  districts  of  the  city  assigned  to 
them  and  made  a  house  to  house  in- 
quiry, registering  all  those  they  found 
deserving  of  assistance.  Cards  were  de- 
viserl,  giving  the  names  and  head  of  the 
family  visited,  the  previous  and  present 
address,  occupation,  religious  or  fraternal 
affiliation,  last  employer,  etc.  The  in- 
vestigator filled  out  one  card  with  the 
necessary  information,  which  was  filed 
in  trip  rard-inrlpx  of  his  spotion  of- 
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fic«.  He  then  wrote  out  an  order  blank 
which  he  gave  the  refugee  to  present  at 
the  place  of  distribution  designated.  Such 
requisitions  read  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April 1906. 

No 

Upon  proper  investigation,  I  find  that 

Mr is  in  need  of  the 

following   articles    

No.  in  family   

No.  of  adults  

No.  of  children 

Investigator. 

Deliver  above-named  goods  to. . : 

This  order  was  presented  to  the  Red 
Cross  chairman  of  the  section  in  which 
the  applicant  was  quartered,  and  he  sig- 
nified his  approval  by  countersigning  the 
requisition  after  the  injunction:  "De- 
liver the  above-named  goods."  The  refu- 
gee then  went  to  the  distributing  depot 
and  received  the  rations  and  other  goods 
to  which  he  was  entitled. 

Distribution. 

Most  of  the  food  distributed  was  in  the 
form  of  rations  for  families  or  individ- 
uals. The  bearer  of  a  card  would  present 
it  to  the  representative  of  the  I}ed  Cross 
who  stamped  the  date  across  the  back,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  used  again  that  day. 
On  April  30th,  313,000  were  fed  in 
this  way ;  on  May  10th,  225,000.  By  the 
first  of  July  the  number  of  those  receiv- 
ing rations  had  dwindled  to  about  twenty 
thousand,  while  on  the  first  of  August 
the  "bread  line"  was  discontinued.  To 
facilitate  distribution,  double  rations 
were  given  out  on  alternate  days.  While 
the  feeding  of  this  multitude  necessitated 
tedious  waiting  in  line  for  the  thou- 
sands  who  came,  it  was  generally  appre- 
ciated that  the  systematic  methods  of  the 
Red  Cross  greatly  minimized  the  labor  of 
distributing  food,  and  the  time  of  wait- 
ing. Every  morning  the  Red  Cross  chief 
of  each  food  station  made  out  a  requisi- 
tion of  the  food  he  would  need  on  the 
coming  day,  and  sent  it  to  the  military 
officer  in  command,  who  looked  it  over 
and  made  any  modifications  or  recom- 
mendations he  saw  fit.  The  requisition 
then  went  to  general  headquarters,  and 
the  supplies  were  issued  early  the  next 
morning  and  hauled  out  to  the  respec- 
tive stations.  In  like  manner,  clothing, 


bedding  and  other  necessities  were  dis-  • 
tributed  from  the  depots  to  the  bearers 
of  orders  filled  out  by  the  Red  Cross  in- 
vestigators and  approved  by  the  section 
chairman.  Also,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
work  of  distribution,  deserving  persons 
were  given  free  transportation  from  the 
city  upon  similarly  approved  applica- 
tions. It  was  found  expedient  to  concen- 
trate as  many  refugees  as  possible  in  the 
great  camps  of  the  Presidio,  Golden  Gate 
Park,  Harbor  View  and  the  public 
squares  where  proper  sanitary  measures 
might  be  enforced.  Colonel  Torney,  of 
the  regular  army,  was  appointed  special 
sanitary  officer,  and  in  daily  consultation 
with  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Red 
Cross  Medical  Committee,  took  prudent 
steps  which  resulted  in  a  splendid  state 
of  health  over  the  entire  city.  His  as- 
sistants in  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the 
several  sections  prevented  the  breaking- 
out  of  epidemics  that  pessimistic  prophets 
predicted  would  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  earthquake  and  fire. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  pri- 
vate hospitals  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  refugees  in  need  of  treatment,  and 
compensation  was  made  from  the  relief 
fund  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  each 
patient.  Convalescent  wards  were  pro- 
vided for,  with  an  allowance  of  $7.50  per 
week  for  each  inmate.  Officials  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  Relief  Commission  emphasize 
the  fact  that  San  Francisco  should  never 
forget  the  services  of  Colonel  G.  C.  Tor- 
ney, whose  administration  as  special 
sanitary  officer  saved  the  stricken  city 
from  the  ravages  of  disease. 

The  Red  Cross  and  Relief  Commission  in 
Full  Charge. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  regular  army 
ceased  its  co-operation  with  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  the  new  Relief  Commission 
assumed  full  control  of  the  transportation 
and  distribution  of  supplies.  Colonel 
George  H.  Pippy  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Moran 
were  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
Finance  Committee  to  serve  jointly  with 
Dr.  Devine  as  special  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Natio.nal  Red  Cross  Society.  Upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army,  the  Califor- 
nia branch  of  the  Red  Cross  also  retired 
from  active  service  as  an  organization, 
for  the  reason  it  expressed  in  a  resolu- 
tion "as  the  emergency  requiring  imme- 
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diate  relief  and  volunteer  service  has 
passed."  Individually,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers followed  the  example  set  by  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  whose  tireless  efforts 
have  won  such  wide  admiration  for  her 
executive  abilities  and  other  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind.  She  has  organized  the 
"  Sewing  and  Recreation  Centers 
Society,"  an  offshoot  of  the  local  Red 
Cross  branch.  It  is  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  places  in  the  camps  and  un- 
burnt  sections  of  the  city  where  women 
may  engage  in  sewing  work,  using  ma- 
chines purchased  from  the  relief  fund. 
Recreations  and  educational  features  will 
enliven  these  centers,  and  will  tend  to 
greatly  lighten  the  minds  of  homeless 
women  of  money  worries  and  depressing 
cares.  Mrs.  Merrill,  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Fourth  Re- 
lief Section  has  directed  since  the  first 
of  July  the  important  work  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

On  the  above  date,  when  the  Relief 
Commission  took  full  charge,  there  were 
over  twenty  thousand  persons  still  re- 
ceiving rations;  but  towards  the  end  of 
July  food  and  clothing  were  distributed 
to  the  majority  of  these  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  them  to  become  self-sup- 
porting. There  were  also  a  couple  of 
thousand  infirm  old  people  whose  rela- 
tives had  previously  provided  for  them, 
who  since  the  earthquake  were  helpless 
and  destitute.  Comfortable  dwellings 
are  to  be  erected  for  their  accommodation 
during  the  coming  winter.  On  the  15th 
of  July,  70,000  people  were  receiving 
some  form  of  relief;  25,000  remained  in 
the  camps,  many  of  whom  were  able  to 
provide  their  own  food,  but  could  not 
pay  rent  or  purchase  furniture. 

The   Important   Work  of  Rehabilitation. 

Of  these  refugees,  some  two  thousand 
families  have  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
furnished  quarters,  and  some  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  the  housing  of  these 
homeless  ones  before  the  rainy  season 
began.  K"o  greater  problem  has  con- 
fronted the  commissioners  than  this  ques- 
tion of  rehabilitation,  and  final  action 
was  postponed  until  July  16th,  when  the 
Finance  Committee  decided  to  appropri- 
ate $2,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  build- 


ing suitable  homes  for  these  families.  On 
that  date,  the  committee  formally  re- 
solved to  incorporate  under  the  name 
"  San  Francisco  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Funds  Corporation."  Its  officers  are: 
President,  Hon.  J.  D.  Phelan;  first  vice- 
president,  F.  W.  Dohrmann;  second 
vice-president,  Wm.  H.  Herrin;  secretary, 
F.  G.  Drumm.  The  incorporates  are 
largely  the  personnel  of  the  original 
Finance  Committee.  This  corporation  is 
unique  in  that  no  stock  has'  been  issued, 
and  no  officer  will  receive  a  salary.  *Its 
object  is  the  administration  of  relief  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  It  is 
empowered  to  loan  money,  enter  into 
contracts,  bring  suits  to  collect  claims, 
and,  as  a  responsible  concern,  may  be 
sued  by  its  creditors. 

Dr.  Devine  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  refugees  still  occupy- 
ing tents  who  would  prefer  to  pay  rent, 
and  thereby  increase  their  self-respect. 
For  their  accommodation,  cottages  of 
from  four  to  six  rooms  will  be  constructed 
before  the  first  of  October  on  suitable 
sites,  preferably  city  property:  It  has 
been  decided  that  these  dwellings  will 
not  be  of  a  cheap  and  temporary  construc- 
tion, but  ornate  little  homes  of  varied  de- 
sign. $500,000  has  been  appropriated  as 
a  fund  that  will  enable  working  people 
to  rebuild  their  homes,  In  some  cases 
sums  of  money  will  be  given  as  a  bonus; 
but  for  the  most  part  this  fund  will  be  ap- 
portioned as  improvement  loans  based  on 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

$150,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
building  of  a  winter  home  for  the  aged 
and  infirm. 

Mr.  Oscar  K.  Gushing,  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Relief,  is  engaged 
with  his  assistants  in  a  task  that  requires 
the  most  delicate  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion. $100,000  has  been  placed  in  his 
hands  to  distribute  to  those  people  whom 
his  investigators  have  decided  to  be  de- 
serving of  special  help.  Many  artisans 
have  been  furnished  with  new  outfits 
that  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood. Women  of  various  callings  are  be- 
ing re-established  by  means  of  small 
sums  of  money  or  necessary  goods.  A 
boarding  house  landlady  who  has  lost 
everything  in  the  fire,  and  whose  insur- 
ance money  is  not  forthcoming,  has  se- 
cured a  lease  of  a  vacant  house.  The 
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investigating  committee  has  passed  favor- 
ably on  her  request  for  a  loan  of  $400, 
that  will  enable  her  to  buy  furniture.  The 
application,  after  due  consideration,  is 
granted.  Forth  she  goes  from  her  tent 
in  the  refugee  camp,  rejoicing  that  she  is 
now  a  free  and  independent  woman.  In 
a  few  days  more  she  will  be  re-established 
in  her  business,  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting. 

Up  to  the  4th  of  Julv,  444  such 
cases  had  been  given  special  relief;  52 
per  cent  receiving  sums  less  than  $25, 
and  37  per  cent  between  $25  and  $100. 
On  the  20th  of  that  month,  1,700  cases 
had  been  provided  for.  There  are  good 
men  and  true  women  engaged  in  this 
work  of  rehabilitation.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts  agree  that  tho 
best  and  farthest-reaching  relief  is  now 
being  done  in  the  prevention  of  possible 
pauperization  by  the  restoring  to  useful- 
ness of  good,  reliable  citizens.  Dr.  De- 
vine  announced  in  the  middle  of  July 
that  the  distribution  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing would  practically  cease  on  the  first 


of  August,  and  during  July  the  amount 
of  supplies  distributed  greatly  exceeded 
the  total  for  June.  This  measure  resulted 
in  the  re-establishment  of  thousands  of 
deserving  families  who  were  able  to  begin 
life  anew  with  this  start. 

Future   Scope  of  the   Red   Cross   Relief 
Work. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Dr.  Devine  re- 
tired from  the  Relief  Commission,  after 
more  than  three  months  of  the  most  ex- 
acting work  that  has  been  required  of 
any  man  in  the  nation.  His  time  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  late  at  niglil 
has  been  given  without  stint  and  without 
price,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the- 
services  he  rendered  San  Francisco  were 
a  free-will  offering  of  priceless  value.  HIM 
life  work  is  relieving  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  only  one 
of  the  altruistic  organizations  with  which 
he  is  affiliated.  His  Secretary,  Mr.  Er- 
nest P.  Bicknell,  succeeded  him  as  >» 
special  agent  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

When  the  people  of  San  Francisco  re- 
'gard  the  aftermath  of  the  earthquake 
and  fire  in  the  growing  perspective  of 
time,  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
and  its  special  agent  will  be  appreciated 
more  and  more.  The  half  can  never  be 
told  of  their  devotion  to  their  duty  and 
high  ideals. 

Dr.  Devine,  with  characteristic  sym- 
pathy, insisted  in  the  beginning  that  the 
word  "destitute"  should  not  apply  to 
the  fire  sufferers.  He  emphasized  the 
word  "  refugee "  as  being  "  more  accu- 
rate, more  kindly  and  democratic."  Re- 
viewing the  situation  of  the  past  three 
months,  he  said :  "  There  has  been  no  in- 
stitutional jealousy  in  this  relief  work, 
but  unity  and  organization."  Then  he  re- 
ferred in  glowing  terms  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  regular  army,  closing  with 
the  fitting  remark:  "The  saying  'God 
bless  the  army'  will  have  a  different 
meaning  henceforth  in  San  Francisco." 

WHien  the  history  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  San  Francisco  is  complete,  a  similar 
sentiment  will  surely  apply  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  its  able  leader,  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine. 


ICHT°"CLACIER  POINT 


BY    ELOISE    J.    ROORBACH 


RANGE  after  range  of  snow-clad 
peaks  under  the  magic  touch  of 
the  setting  sun,  the  boom  of  dis- 
tant waterfalls,  the  Abenleid  of  a  moun- 
tain bird,  and  a  woman,  a  novice  in 
Nature's  school  watching  for  the  coming 
of  night  and  reading  all  that  glorious 
book  spread  out  by  the  great  Teacher. 

This  matin  hour  is  pre-eminently  the 
hour  of  retrospection,  so  the  novice  was 
reviewing  the  lessons  of  the  past  day,  as 
hour  after  hour  the  leaves  of  Nature's 
book  had  been  turned.  She  remembered 
how  the  Dawn,  heralded  by  numerous 
birds,  had  so  gently  brought  out  all  the 
hidden  tilings  of  the  valley,  and  made 
them  glow  with  warm  color.  Then  she  re- 
traced in  thought  her  steps  along  the 
high-road  that  followed  the  glittering, 
winding  Merced,  remembered  turning  in- 
to the  stately  grove  of  giant  pines  from 
which  the  trail  starts  that  leads  up  to 
Glacier  Point. 

Onward  she  went,  past  a  spring  of 
water,  through  patches  of  deer-brush, 
passing  the  white  firs  with  their  delicate 
plumes  waving  in  the  sun.  Then  came  a 
pause  for  rest  and  a  backward  glance  at 
immovable  El  Capitan,  keeping  perpetual 
£uard,  and  at  the  Gothic  spires  of  the 


Cathedral  carved  by  the  master  architects, 
the  glaciers.  Far  to  the'  right  as  she  faced 
out  of  the  valley,  the  Yosemite  Falls  were 
in  full  sight,  both  plunges  being  seen  at 
their  best  and  the  sound  of  their  falling 
was  like  a  Gregorian  chant,  steady, 
stately,  mighty. 

After  this  rest,  upward  again  she  went, 
the  trail  weaving  back  and  forth  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  past  Agassiz  Col- 
umn and  Half-way  Point,  on  up  into  the 
region  of  the  sugar  pines  and  red  firs. 
Covering  all  the  crest  of  the  mountain  is^ 
a  splendid  forest  of  pines  and  firs,  and! 
they  act  as  a  beautiful  curtain  which 
shuts  out  the  view  until  the  last  turn, 
when  it  seems  theatrically  withdrawn,  and 
the  far-reaching  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Sierras  are  seen  under  the  shifting  light 
and  shade  of  sun  and  cloud.  Shadows 
from  big,  rolling  clouds  crept  over  the 
granite  slopes  up  to  the  white  peaks,  hov- 
ering now  here,  now  there,  like  a  great 
bird,  seemingly  trying  various  effects  of 
sunshine  and  shadow. 

During  all  the  glare  and  shine  of  the 
day,  with  the  atmosphere  so  clear  that 
everything  stood  forth  with  amazing  de- 
tail, this  novice  took  in  impression  after 
impression,  every  faculty  awake  to  its  ut- 


'A    backward    glance    at    immovable    £11    Cap! tan." 


most,  full  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 
The  glorious  Day  aroused  her  and  filled 
her  with  great  dreams  of  deeds  possible 
to  be  accomplished,  led  her  out  of  the 
valley  of  limitation  and  showed  her  a 
greater  range  of  power,  a  larger  freedom. 
He  was  a  mighty  teacher,  this  quickening 
Day,  but  at  last  he  gave  way  to  Evening 
with  Her  quiet  touch,  and  Her  soft  eras- 
ing of  all  that  was  hard  or  tiresome. 

The  novice  rested,  and  watched  the 
meeting  and  parting  of  these  two  great 
teachers.  Evening  with  long  shadows 
and  delicate  tints  made  the  solid  granite 
walls  wear  Her  colors.  She  brought  many 
birds  who  dived  into  a  sea  of  violet  shad- 


ows to  the  valley  below,  leaving  a  trail 
of  song  piercingly  sweet.  She  swept  Her 
fingers  over  the  pine  tree  harps  and  made 
the  whole  valley  and  the  mountain  tops 
into  a  softly  glowing,  sweetly  singing, 
worshipful  world. 

How  satisfying  is  this  matin  hour !  The 
world  is  richer  for  the  touch  of  Day  just 
passed,  it  was  a  little  nearer  the  goal  of 
perfection  towards  which  everything  in 
the  universe  is  hurrying. 

But  it  was  for  Night  that  the  novice 
stood  waiting,  yet  she  did  not  know  when 
She  arrived  unless  it  was  at  the  moment 
Venus  flashed  her  light,  and  all  the 
lesser  stars  in  order  twinkled  their  an- 


Evening's  long  shadows.' 
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"  Far  to  the  right  the.  Yosemite  Falls  were  in  full  sight." 


swer.  All  the  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes 
and  heroines  of  old,  Vega,  Cassiopea, 
Orion  and  the  rest  of  the  famous  host  ap- 
peared from  the  blue  so  far  overhead  and 
began  their  glittering  march.  The  novice 
listened  expectantly,  hoping  to  catch  a 
strain  from  the  Music  of  the  Spheres,  of 
which  she  had  heard,  but  her  ears  were 
attuned  to  earthly  music  and  she  failed 
to  catch  the  heavenly  chant.  Unless  it 
may  be  that  the  glorious  sense  of  peace 
and  of  exaltation  that  filled  her  was 
caused  not  altogether  by  the  sight  only  of 
that  marvelous  march. 

ITow  grand !  How  glorious !  How  beau- 
tiful the  earth  looked  under  the  witching 


sway  of  Night!  If  Evening  is  a  time 
of  retrospection,  then  Night  is  the  hour 
of  realization,  the  letting  go  of  the  tire- 
some struggle  of  life,  for  the  conscious- 
ness that  "All  is  well."  It  is  the  time  of 
deepest  peace,  of  fullest  joy,  of  largest  ex- 
perience. 

Day  with  its  light  had  revealed  vast 
distances  and  innumerable  details,  yet 
Night  by  shutting  out  the  glare  and  de- 
tails, showed  a  larger,  nobler  earth.  Night 
opens  the  door  of  thought  through  which 
the  whole  universe  is  seen.  Night  in 
some  unexplainable  way,  seemed  to  ex- 
plain the  world  and  the  reason  for  its 
existence.  She  leaves  one  with  fresh 


Watc-hing   for  the  coming  of  night." 
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i-ourage,  fresh  knowledge,  fresh  strength. 
It  is  the  rest  between  battles. 

The  novice  looked  over  into  Teneiyah 
Canyon,  made  larger  and  deeper  by  rea- 
son of  Night's  presence  there,  then  over 
the  railing  that  is  built  so  one  can  lean 
over  and  look  straight  down  the  cliff  into 
the  valley.  Shining  from  the  darkness 
below  were  twinkling  stars  signaling  the 
stars  above.  Lights  from  camp-fires 
sparkled  here  and  there  all  through  the 
valley,  and  a  long  chain  of  them  marked 
the  way  from  the  light  center  at  the  hotel 
to  the  crescent  at  Camp  Curry,  just  be- 
low the  Point. 

Stars  had  always  been  full  of  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  novice,  and  as  she 
watched  the  earth-stars  at  her  feet,  and 


earth  and  learn  fractions,  multiplication 
and  division.  So  one  night  she  slipped 
away  from  the  watchful  nurse  and  went 
out  into  the  yard  under  a  favorite  tree, 
resolved  to  count  a  hundred  stars  and  so 
be  free  from  all  vexations.  She  counted 
rapidly  up  to  ninety-five,  then  began  to 
go  slowly,  trembled,  and  wondered  if  she 
really  and  truly  did  want  to  leave  the 
world,  her  parents,  her  books,  her  trees. 
But  the  stars  seemed  to  invite,  and  gath- 
ering courage,  she  called  aloud  "ninety- 
nine,  one  hundred,"  then  sat  down  wait- 
ing to  be  transported  in  some  mysterious 
pleasant  way  to  the  world  behind  the 
stars.  But  to  her  astonishment  nothing 
happened!  Not  doubting  the  truth  of 
the  nurse's  story,  she  wondered  what  the 


"Under  the  shifting   light   and  shade." 

the  sky-stars  overhead,  she  remembered 
herself  as  a  dreamy  child  who  loved  to 
read  fairy  books  or  sit  dreaming  in  the 
topmost  boughs  of  apple  trees,  rather  than 
follow  the  routine  of  duties  life  assigned 
her.  Once  the  nurse  told  her  in  answer 
to  her  query  about  the  use  or  meaning 
of  stars  that  she  should  not  question  about 
such  things.  That  it  was  dangerous  to 
try  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  heavenly 
things,  and  that  if  one  presumed  to  try 
to  count  the  stars  he  would  fall  dead  as 
the  hundredth  star  was  numbered.  But 
that  if  she  were  good  she  would  go  to 
heaven  after  she  died  and  then  she  would 
know  all  such  things.  The  child  thought 
it  would  be  far  nicer  to  go  to  heaven  and 
learn  all  about  stars  than  to  stay  on 


matter  was,  and  concluded  after  much 
thinking  that  she  must  have  counted  the 
same  star  twice.  So  she  began  again, 
way  down  on  the  horizon  and  counted 
straight  across  the  sky  to  the  other  side, 
so  there  would  be  no  danger  of  getting 
the  same  star  twice.  Again  she  boldly 
called  aloud  "one  hundred/'  but  the  re- 
sult was  as  disappointing  as  before.  A  lit- 
tle comforting  thought  came  that  per- 
haps she  would  be  carried  to  the  sky  dur- 
ing sleep,  so  she  went  into  the  house,  hur- 
ried to  bed,  shut  her  eyes  tight,  and  was 
soon  asleep.  But,  alas !  next  morning  her 
eyes  opened  on  the  same  familiar  objects 
of  the  room.  She  puzzled  over  the  matter 
all  day,  and  realized  in  a  vague  way  that 
she  shouldn't  have  tried  that  charm.  So 
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never  again  did  she  take  the  matter  of 
leaving  the  earth  into  her  own  hands. 
The  novice  was  glad  now  that  the  child's 
purpose  of  shrinking  from  life  that  she 
might  dream  dreams  was  not  carried  out. 
She  was  glad  now  for  all  the  hard,  dark 
places  on  the  trail  as  well  as  the  walk 
through  life,  the  steep  climb,  the  weari- 
some heat  of  the  day,  had  been  but  the 
necessary  part  of  a  climb  to  a  mountain's 
top,  from  which  she  had  the  large  view 
of  the  world  and  the  inner  knowledge  of 
an  effulgent  light  hovering  over  and  en- 
folding all. 

As  she  was  looking  into  Teneiyah  Can- 
yon a  glitter  or  two  of  light  on  an  over- 
hanging pine  bough  made  her  turn  round, 
for  she  knew  the  moon  must  be  rising. 


ley  that  they  might  see  the  Sierras  under 
the  spell  of  the  moon,  and  that  they 
might  escort  her  back  to  the  valley.  They 
watched  that  extensive  panorama,  so 
marvelous  in  beauty,  full  of  the  soft  radi- 
ance of  the  moon;  then  thev  all  went  to 
look  at  the  earth-stars  of  the  valley. 

The  novice  had  been  alone  as  she  had 
so  much  desired  to  be  since  late  after- 
noon. She  saw  Day  depart,  Evening  ar- 
rive, and  now  at  eleven  o'clock,  while 
Night  was  holding  sway,  they  all  started 
down  the  moonlit  path  to  the  valley. 
What  a  walk!  What  an  experience  for 
city-bred  folk,  that  walk  down  the  moun- 
tain, made  almost  as  light  as  day  by  the 
full  moon.  Through  the  fir  forest,  won- 
derful to  see,  with  its  patches  of  moon- 


"And  the  sound  of  their  falling  was  like  a  Gregorian  chant,  steady,  stately,  mighty." 


Near  Mt.  Starr  King  and  attended  by  a 
few  small  clouds,  the  full  moon  appeared, 
and  joined  the  stars  in  their  procession. 
She  touched  a  peak  here  and  there  with 
her  light,  cast  mystic  shadows  every- 
where, picked  out  Vernal  and  Nevada 
Falls  from  their  hiding  places  from 
whence  they  had  been  heard  but  not  seen, 
revealed  the  white  slope  of  Mft.  Florence 
and  the  jagged  crest  of  Mt.  Lyel.  Many 
wonderful  effects  she  produced  on  the 
granite  waves  of  the  Sierras. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  niffht  when  the 
novice  heard  down  the  trail  the  snap- 
ping of  a  twig  and  muffled  sounds  of 
steps.  She  turned  toward  those  sounds 
to  greet  five  hardy  lovers  of  nature  who 
!i;id  dimlx-d  that  lon£  trail  from  the  val- 


light  and  shadow,  under  protecting 
branches  of  noble  pines,  round  sharp 
corners,  looking  now  up  and  then  out  of 
the  valley,  all  in  bright  light,  so  the  trail 
was  easily  followed.  No  one  talked,  but 
drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  night,  and  all 
keenly  conscious  of  the  unusual  experi- 
ence of  seeing  the  world  softly  sleeping 
below  one's  feet. 

Old  Earth  seemed  like  a  sleeping  baby, 
rocked  in  its  space  cradled  by  the  great 
Mother.  And  they  walked  with  soft  step 
and  finger  on  lips,  as  it  were,  that  the 
baby  be  not  disturbed.  That  sweet  night 
spell  stayed  with  them  until  the  tent 
homes  were  reached,  and  is  still  cherished 
in  their  hearts  as  a  treasure  of  countless 
value. 
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Nance  O'Keil. 

OF  all  the  younger  American  act- 
resses there  is  none,  perhaps,  of 
greater  interest  to  Westerners  in 
general,  and  Californians  in  particular, 
than  Nance  O'Neil.  She  is  to  the  stage 
what  Frank  Norris  was  to  the  literature 
of  the  West,  vital,  rugged  and  full  of 
force.  In  the  acting  of  Nance  O'Neil  as 
in  the  writing  of  Norris,  one  feels  the 
same  heroic  proportion,  and  though  both 
are  in  some  respects  roughly  hewn,  it  is 
that  very  quality  which  accentuates  the 
native  strength  of  both.  The  finer  shad- 
ings  are  quite  lacking;  there  is  absence 
of  detail,  just  as  .there  is  in  the  desert  it- 
self or  the  mountains.  That  is  why  the 
writer  and  the  actress  are  at  their  best 
when  they  have  to  do  with  elemental  in- 
tensity. There  are  times  when  one 
wishes  for  greater  self-restraint  in  both — 
but  back  to  the  desert  and  the  mountains 
again,  to  the  torrid  heat  and  the  thun- 
derstorm, and  one  says,  leave  them,  then, 
their  passion  heat  and  their  heart-storm. 
Qualities  of  ability  differ  and  each  must 


fulfill  his  peculiar  role  according  to  his 
understanding,  be  it  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  or  on  the  vaster  stage  of  life. 

The  call  of  adventure  came  to  Nance 
O'Neil  when  she  was  yet  a  child.  In  the 
quiet  rose  garden  near  Oakland,  where 
she  lived  with  her  parents,  she  was  al- 
ready peering  into  the  outer  world,  and 
her  child-fancy  was  taking  her  out  into 
the  Unknown  Sea  of  Romance.  From  her 
father,  a  pioneer  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
'49,  and  her  mother,  a  woman  of  South- 
ern blood,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  a 
traveling  wagon,  she  inherited  her 
wanderlust,  but  it  was  they,  also,  who 
clipped  the  aspiring  wing  and  sought  to 
keep  their  fledgling  safely  within  the 
confines  of  her  home.  She  received  her 
education  in  the  usual  way,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Snell's  Seminary  in  Berkeley. 
During  her  stay  there  teachers  and  pupils 
knew  of  her  desire  to  become  an  actress 
and  explore  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
globe. 

One  day  when  McKee  Rankin  was 
filling  an  engagement  at  the  Alcazar  The- 
atre in  San  Francisco,  a  very  tall, 
angular,  yellow-haired  girl,  one  Ger- 
trude Lamson,  presented  herself  to  him 
armed  with  a  note  from  Peter  Robinson, 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chronicle, 
which  ran: 

"  Here  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  who 
wants  to  go  on  the  stage.  Kindly  dis- 
courage her." 

It  seems  to  be  always  the  fashion  to 
discourage  would-be  actresses,  so  McKee 
Rankin  did  the  conventional  thing,  said 
the  conventional  say  about  "  slavery," 
"hard  work,"  and  so  on,  and  the  grave- 
eyed  girl  accepted  it  unquestioningly  and 
persevered.  The  end  of  it  was,  McKee 
Rankin  gave  her  a  small  Dart  in  a  play 
called  "  Sara,"  in  which,  we  are  told,  she 
was  conspicuously  awkward,  displaying 
more  elbows  than  ability.  A  long  tour  of 
little  towns  followed,  and  in  "  The  Dan- 


Frank  Barney  and  Nance  O'Neil  in  her  native 'rickshaw,   at  Durban,   South  Africa. 


ites "  she  achieved  her  first  success,  re- 
vealing to  her  manager  a  vein  of  hither- 
to unguessed  ability.  For  the  first  time 
the  girl  dropped  the  shackles  of  artificial- 
ity, forgot  her  play  acting,  and  herself. 
As  she  reached  her  climax,  rising  above 
and  beyond  the  learned-by-rote,  puppet- 
like  part,  her  great  nature  swelled  to  the 
heights  of  newly  found  power,  the  audi- 
ence stamped  and  cheered  in  a  rage  of 
uncouth  enthusiasm,  and  as  the  curtain 
rang  down  and  Rankin  rushed  up  to  her 
crying :  "  That  was  great !  great  I"  the 


girl,  in  her  naivete,  looked  at  him  placid- 
ly and  asked:  "What?" 

From  this  time,  Mr.  Rankin  took  the 
plastic  material  and  began  to  shape  it  be- 
neath his  trained  hand.  He  was  destined 
to  bring  out  a  new  star  in  the  theatrical 
field,  and  she,  his  'disciple,  was  to  shed 
light  upon  his  declining:  years. 

McKee  Rankin  chose  for  her  the  stage 
name  of  Nance  O'Neil,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  Nance  Oldfield  and  Eliza  O'Neil, 
two  luminaries  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
on  the  English  stage  during  the  eigh- 


Black  House  "  Road  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley   in   the   veldt,    South   Africa. 


Nance  O'Neil.  Miss  Snell,  and  Tolo  having  afternoon  tea  on  the  veranda  at  Tyngsboro. 


teenth  century.  In  Topeka,  Kansas,  in 
the  role  of  Nancy  Sikes,  a  dramatization 
of  Charles  Dickens'  "Oliver  Twist,"  she. 
made  her  first  notable  success  and  estab- 
lished herself  as  an  actress  of  unusual 
strength.  Henceforth,  people  began  to 
realize  that  in  this  tall,  lithe,  tawny- 
haired  girl,  who  moved  about  with  the 
deliberate  ease  and  grace  of  a  mountain 
lion  of  her  native  California,  Tragedy 
bad  a  new  and  sincere  exponent;  and  as 
she  dared  to  grasp  at  deeper  and  more 
serious  work,  such  as  Sudermann's 
''  Magda,"  and  other  plays  of  intensity 
rather  than  hysterically  emotional 
dramas,  the  critics  appreciated  that  she 
had  capacity  for  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. Her  success  spread;  it  was  con- 
fined to  no  single  locality  or  community. 
London  viewed  her  with  approval  through 
its  monocle,  and  that  led  to  the  project  of 
a  season  in  Australia.  Nat  Goodwin  had 
failed  dismally  there,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  Australian  lack  of  humor,  so  the 
critics  and  the  wisemen  looked  with  pity 
upon  the  adventurous  spirit  of  this  girl 
who,  Alexander-like,  wept  for  more  audi- 
ences to  conquer.  Quite  contrary  to  the 


predictions  of  the  aforesaid  critics  and 
wisemen  (as  is  not  infrequently  the  case) 
Miss  O'Neil,  with  her  tragic  muse,  roused 
the  Australians  to  enthusiasm,  and  like 
most  people  hard  of  conquest,  once  won, 
they  become  proportionately  loyal.  They 
understood  her  better  than  Goodwin.  As 
the  gloomy,  wronged  and  finally  heroic 
Magda,  she  stirred  their  sympathy  and 
bound  them  to  her  forever  with  ties  of 
enduring  friendship.  She  also  played 
"Camille  " — an  idealized,  love-sufficient 
Camille—"  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land "  and  others.  Having  won  her  lau- 
rels there,  a  tour  of  the  world  was  pro- 
jected and  carried  out. 

From  Australia  she  went  to  New  Eng- 
land, playing  first  in  Auckland  thence 
to  Roturua,  in  the  Hot  Lake  district. 
Verily,  the  old-time  wanderlust  of  the 
rose  garden  was  becoming  a  reality.  The 
golden  key  of  Fame  was  opening  for  her 
the  closed  doors,  and  the  people,  anxious 
to  do  her  homage,  were  bestowing  upon 
her  privileges  denied  the  unknown  trav- 
eler. So  they  took  her  back  into  the  in- 
terior, a  day's  journey  through  rich, 
tropical  jungles,  dark  with  a  tangle  of 
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fern  and  palm,   into  the  wonderland  of 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Don,  who  is  in  control  of  all  re- 
sorts in  that  district,  had  Mr.  Alfred 
Warbrick  and  Maggie  Papakura,  the 
Moori  guides  in  the  Government  service, 
take  Miss  O'Neil  to  the  Hotte  at  Waka 
to  see  the  poi-poi  dance  of  the  natives, 
given  in  her  honor.  But  the  crowning 
event  was  the  ceremony  of  soaping  the 
great  geyser  at  Rotorua.  This  geyser 
is  no  longer  naturally  active,  and  only  by 
artificial  means  does  the  vast  volume  of 
water  issue  forth  and  play  like  a  giant 
fountain.  Upon  this  occasion  the  board- 
covering  which  protects  it  from  vandal 
tourists  was  removed;  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple gathered  to  witness  the  phenomenon, 
and  Miss  O'Neil,  standing  over  the  crater, 
held  a  bag  filled  with  pieces  of  soap.  At 
a  given  signal,  she  dropped  this  into  the 
crater.  Out  of  the  breathless  silence  of 
expectation  came  a  hollow  rumbling,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  subterranean  disturbance. 
In  ten  minutes  little  jets  spurted  up, 
gradually  increasing  until  the  crowd  fell 
back.  In  twenty  minutes  a  fan-shaped 


body  of  water  and  mist  rose  to  the  height 
of  500  feet,  shimmering  silvery-white, 
and  reflecting  the  prismatic  colors  like  a 
huge  rainbow. 

The  young  American  had  scored  an- 
other triumph,  and  from  Government 
officials  to  the  simple,  sweet-natured 
natives,  all  bowed  to  this  new,  foreign 
genius.  Touching  evidence  of  their  de- 
votion was  given  when  she  bade  them 
farewell.  Maggie,  the  guide  and  her  fol- 
lowers, scattered  garlands  in  her  path, 
and  saw  her  fairly  launched  on  her  voy- 
age. Nor  was  this  all;  the  faithful  Mag- 
gie sent  a  postal  after  her  across  the  sea, 
directed  to:  "Miss  Nance  O'Neil,  great 
American  actress,  San  Francisco,"  wish- 
ing her  in  limited  English,  but  unlimited 
friendship,  "God  speed." 

The  objective  point  was  now  Souih  Af- 
rica. At  that  time  the  country  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  Boer  War.  While  Miss 
O'Neil  was  in  Cape  Town,  martial  law 
was  declared,  and  she  set  out  to  Kim- 
berly,  traveling  in  an  armored  train,  dis- 
pensing books,  soap,  matches  and  other 
comforts  to  the  soldiers  in  the  block- 
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houses  along  the  line.  Oblong  patches 
enclosed  in  white  fences,  scattered  over 
the  monochrome  of  the  veldt,  told  the 
story  of  many  a  life  yielded  up  in  the 
bloody  cause.  The  deplorable  condition 
of  the  men  suggested  a  series  of  benefits 
for  the  Soldiers'  Christmas  Comforts 
Fund,  begun  at  Cape  Town,  where  Gov- 
ernor, Mayor  and  other  officials  paid  her 
the  compliment  of  their  presence.  This 
was  the  first  matinee  ever  given  in  South 
Africa,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 
of  "  Magda,"  the  play  chosen  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  Governor  presented  her  with 
a  bouquet  tied  with  the  colors  of  the  city. 
The  itinerary  included  Durban,  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London,  Pieter  Maricts- 
burg,  and  contemplated  Johannesburg, 
but  the  latter  place,  being  under  strictest 
martial  law,  and  threatened  with  siege, 
Lord  Kitchener  sent  her  a  letter  express- 
ing his  regret  that  no  one  could  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  city. 

In  Egypt,  Miss  O'Neil  spent  her  vaca- 
tion on  the  desert  about  the  great  pyra- 
mids, where  she  climbed  the  tomb  of 


Cheops.  In  Cairo  she  played  before  the 
Khedive,  who  summoned  her  to  his  box 
to  show  his  Oriental  appreciation  of  Oc- 
cidental achievement. 

During  these  journeys  through  many 
lands,  sounding  the  heart  strings  of  many 
different  people  and  finding  them,  for 
the  most  part,  one  in  human  sympathy, 
Nance  O'Neil  had  grown  and  broadened; 
the  sharp  angles  of  undeveloped  physical 
youth  and  undeveloped  mental  shading, 
had  given  place  to  riper  maturity,  and 
.when,  once  more,  she  stood  upon  her  na- 
tive soil,  with  world-wisdom  instead  of 
the  old-time  world-longing,  and  eyes  that 
had  looked  far  over  the  seas  and  seen, 
not  only  the  shadows  and  the  sun,  but 
the  greater  mystery  that  lies  beyond,  she 
had  more  than  fulfilled  her  early  prom- 
ise. 

She  now  essayed  to  play  "Macbeth," 
the  highest  mark  at  wliicli  she  has  yet 
aimed.  At  all  times,  Shakespeare  must 
be  the  ultimate  criterion,  and  to  the 
actor  or  actress  who  can  reincarnate  be- 
fore us  his  immortal  lines,  laurels  and  re- 
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fleeted  immortality!  With  this  addition 
to  her  repertoire,  Nance  O'Neil  went  to 
Boston,  where  singularly  enough,  in  spite 
of  her  travels  and  her  successes,  she  was 
but  little  known.  In  an  obscure  theatre 
she  made  her  bow  to  the  ever  critical  eye- 
glasses and  blue  stockings,  and  even  Bos- 
ton thawed  and  discovered  her  all  over 
again  with  much  self-congratulation. 
"Magda,"  "Hedda  Gabler,"  "Camille," 
etc.,  were  played  to  filled  houses,  and 
Nance  O'Neil  was  lifted  out  of  her  hum- 
ble environment  and  hustled  up  town  to 
the  heart  of  the  theatrical  world. 

Among  the  literati  who  became  her  en- 
thusiastic followers  was  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  the  poet,  who  wrote  for  her  the 
play  "Judith,"  founded  upon  the  medie- 
val drama  of  Giocommetti.  This  theme 
has  already  inspired  one  of  his  most  seri- 
ous poems,  but  admiration  for  the  genius 
of  Miss  O'Neil  caused  him  to  cast  it  into 
new  form  for  her.  "  Judith  "  was  pro- 


duced under  auspicious  circumstances  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  at  the  Trcmont 
Theatre,  on  October  14th,  1904,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  her  strongest  roles.  This 
was  the  only  instance  in  recent  times  of 
an  American  poet  writing  a  play  for  an 
American  actress. 

In  her  thirteen  years  on  the  stage, 
Nance  O'Neil  has  done  much.  Still  she 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  not  so  particu- 
larly in  the  doing,  as  in  what  she  chooses 
to  do.  Ifere  one  must  revert  to  the 
analogy  of  Frank  Norris,  the  writer,  and 
Nance  O'Neil,  the  actress.  Both  have 
chosen  some  strange  vehicles  for  their 
powers.  Norris  was  often  simply  coarse 
from  deliberate  choice;  Nance  O'Neil  too 
often  wasted  her  splendid  gifts  on  plays 
that  have  no  place  in  the  world  of  Morals 
or  Art.  The  muck  rake  is  an  implement 
of  great  popularity;  we  use  it  on  a  large 
scale  in  politics  and  public  life;  we  keep 
one  gilded  and  tied  with  blue  ribbons 
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(metaphorically,  of  course),  in  our 
charming  little  parlors,  to  rake  society 
over,  and  incidentally  our  neighbors  and 
acquaintances.  Literature  and  the  Stage, 
which  merely  mirror  life,  have  raked  and 
raked  until  they  often  have  a  very  un- 
pleasant odor.  But  we  hold  our  aesthetic 
noses,  and  so  long  as  there  is  an  object 
to  be  gained,  an  internal  regeneration 
through  purging,  we  stand  it  cheerfully. 
Thus  in  "  Magda,"  the  subject  of  the 


and  Miss  O'Neil  is  admirable  in  the  part. 
Maeterlink^s  "  Monna  Vanna,"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  pernicious  and  unclean. 
Subtle,  an  overburdened  and  misused 
word,  is  often  too  synonymous  with  pu- 
trid. One  condemns  the  play,  and  back 
comes  the  retort:  "Oh,  but  Maeterlink 
is  so  subtle!"  Possibly  this  is  true,  but 
when  he  chooses  to  picture  a  wife  who 
dupes,  fools  and  betrays  a  devoted  hus- 
band, driven  to  frenzy  bv  the  supposed 


Kaffirs  in  the  compound  at  the  Diamond  mined,  playing  on  the  Kaffir  piano. 


play  is  manifestly  unpleasant;  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  storming  and  sinning  and 
the  usual  illegitimate  child.  "  Magda,*? 
however,  through  this  same  child  and  the 
uplifting  influence  of  her  art,  rises, 
spurns  her  cowardly  betrayer,  who  would 
marry  her  after  her  triumphs,  if  she 
would  but  deny  their  child,  and  faces  the 
world  with  the  boy  who  is  at  once  her 
downfall  and  her  salvation.  "  Hagda  '• 
is  a  moral  play ;  it  is  almost  a  great  play, 


sacrifice  of  her  chastity,  out  of  unholy 
love  for  another  man,  subtilty  and  the 
violation  of  the  seventh  commandment 
are  to  all  essential  purposes  the  same. 
The  play  is  absolutely  without  justifica- 
tion from  a  superficial,  moral  or  artistic 
standpoint.  Superficially  it  is  not  even 
pleasing;  morally  one  feels  the  need  of 
fumigation  after  witnessing  it;  artisti- 
cally it  is  a  failure,  full  of  technical 
faults,  tedious  harangues,  climaxes  over- 


Front  view  of  Mera  House  Hotel,  Gizeh. 

worn  to  the  point  of  staleness,  and,  with- 
al, an  ending  which  leaves  the  spectator 
in  a  state  of  complete  disgust  and  mental 
nausea.  Miss  O'Neil  plays  the  part  well. 
There  is  no  fault  in  her  acting,  save  the 
fault  of  acting  it  at  all,  for  paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  the  better  such  a  play  is 
acted,  the  worse  it  is. 

We  have  said  such  productions  as  this 
have  no  place  in  the  world  of  Morals 
or  of  Art;  we  may  go  farther  and  say 
they  have  no  place  in  the  lighter  World 
of  Amusement.  The  playhouse  is  pri- 
marily a  place  of  amusement,  secondarily 
a  place  of  education  and  art,  the  latter 
and  finer  phases  being  the  outgrowth  of 
the  first,  which  is  elemental.  Therefore, 
when  a  drama  does  not  amuse,  uplift  nor 
educate,  it  fails  completely. 

The  same  criterion  applies  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Art,  Sculpture,  Literature 
and  the  Stage.  The  ultimate  aim  of  each 


is  to  reflect  and  express  life  truly,  or 
ideally.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sculptor; 
one  who  would  choose  hunch-backs,  abor- 
tions and  reptiles  for  models,  rather  than 
strive  to  depict  the  varying  degrees  of 
force,  beauty  or  another  of  the  vital  ele- 
ments, would  surely  misuse  his  gift.  The 
hunchback,  the  abortion  and  the  reptile 
may  have  their  places,  as  the  snake  in  the 
heroic  "  Laocoon,"  but  it  serves  merely 
to  bring  forth  a  masterpiece  of  human 
agony.  So  in  Literature  and  on  the  Stage 
the  horrible,  the  evil,  the  lewd,  must  be 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  must  be 
exalting.  One  gets  tired  of  the  ordinary, 
purposeless  vulgarity  of  thought,  talk 
and  action  which  end  in  the  debauchery 
of  crime  in  Norris's  "  McTeague,"  and 
on  the  stage  the  omnipresent  courtesan  of 
the  type  of  Camille,  Zaza,  Sappho  and 
the  rest,  is  unoriginal,  hackneyed  and 
monotonous.  But  much  more  pernicious 


A  South  African  servant 


Servant  In  Durban. 
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Nance  O'Nell.  Mr.  Alfred  Warbriek  (a  Govern- 
ment guide)  and  friend,  sxanding  In  front  of 
Maori  grass  houve. 

IB  the  whitened  sepulchre  in  the  form  of 
"  Moniia  Vanna." 

We  have  spoken  of  these  two  plays, 
"Magda"  and  « Monna  Vanna,"  be- 
cause we  are  familiar  with  the  actress'* 
interpretation  of  them.  Of  her  "  Lady 
Macbeth/'  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is 
never  fair  to  criticise  from  a  criticism. 

Nance  O'Xeil  is  a  gifted  woman,  and 
she  is,  moreover,  a  young  woman  who  has 
hardly  reached  the  climax  of  productive 
maturity.  She  is  a  potent  factor  on  the 
modern  stage  who  may  exert  a  wide  in- 
fluence for  better  or  worse.  Physically 
she  is  possessed  of  unusual  beauty, 
charm  and  magnetism.  She  is  essentially 
a  magnificent  animal.  Her  yellow 
hair  falls  in  heavy  masses  like  the  ripe 
ears  of 'corn  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's 
"Blessed  Damozcl,"  her  skin  is  white,  her 
eyes  clear  blue,  her  features  nobly  mod- 


eled. Her  throat  like  a  column  of  Parian 
marble  is  a  fit  indication  of  her  deep 
voice,  and  in  semblance,  at  least,  she  is 
of  unmixed  Saxon  blood.  She  is  a  crea- 
ture built  on  the  heroic  scale,  fit  for  the 
embodiment  of  heroic  parts;  therefore  it 
is  a  double  pity  that  she  should  waste  her 
gifts  both  physical  and  mental  on  plays 
unworthy  of  them.  She  is  splendidly 
fit  for  "Cleopatra."  The  voluptuous 
beauty  and  fascination  of  the  Egyptian 
Queen  would  be  nicely  suited  to  her.  She 
would  also  make  a  noble  "Guinevere." 
This  leads  to  reminiscence,  coupled  with 
a  desire.  While  Miss  O'Neil  was  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  son  of 
the  poet,  gave  her  permission  to  play  any 
of  his  father's  poems  adapted  to  the 
stage.  Such  plays  as  could  be  made  from 
"Idylls  of  the  King,"  enacted  by  such 
an  artist  as  Miss  O'Neil,  would  be  a 
tonic  to  modern  Art  as  well  as  a  joy  to 
the  whole  English-speaking,  poetry-lov- 
ing world. 

In  her  summer  home  at  Tyngsboro, 
Massachusetts,  Nance  O'Neil  and  Mr. 
Kirk,  a  young  California  author,  are 
preparing  to  produce  his  new  play, 
"  Midas  of  the  Golden  Fleece."  Beyond 
the  theme  suggested  by  the  title,  the  char- 
acter of  the  play  is  not  known.  We  trust 
it  will  be  worthy  of  its  interpreter. 

"The  Master  doth  not     genius     vainly 

gi?e, 
And   Inspiration,   like  the     Soul,     doth 

live." 

So  may  it  be  with  Nance  O'Neil,  and 
though  we  are  told  the  actor,  unlike  the 
poet  or  the  sculptor,  leaves  behind  him 
nothing  but  memory,  still  Memory  is  Im- 
mortality. 


BY    EMMA    PLAYTER    SEABURY 

A  day  born  of  October  and  the  sun 
In    silver-tissued    glory   smiling   came, 

And  touched  the  leaves  and  grass  with  gold  anew: 
The  lake,  a  dream  in  lazulean  blue 

Flashed  back  the  opal  tints,  and  heart  of  flame, 
And-  from  its  depths  one  face,  and  only  one. 


Where  the  path  leads  among  crevasses. 


BY    FELIX    J.    KOCH,    A.    B. 


ON"E  of  the  most  charming  excur- 
sions the  lower  Austrian  Empire 
affords  lies  in  the  land  of  the  Slo- 
vanians,  in  the  primitive  province  of 
Istria,  Slovanians,  Slavonians  and 
Slovaks,  the  names  are  curiously  alike, 
and  yet  each  of  these  folk  are  widely  dif- 
ferent, as  peoples  differ  in  this  polyglot 
empire,  where  Italian,  German,  Croatian 
and  patois  are  constantly  heard  side  by 
side,  and  where  it  would  seem  that  all 
history  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  builders  of  Babel  must  have  set  up 
their  tower,  and  been  visited  with  their 
linguistic  calamity.  Equally  picturesque 
and  far  cleaner  than  most  of  Franz 
Josef's  people  are  the  Slovanians,  occu- 
pying a  sort  of  intermediary  social  caste 
between  half-civilized .  and  civilized  peo- 
ples, or  probably  better,  living  on  the 
borderland  between  present  and  long  dis- 
tant centuries. 


The  excursion  into  the  Slovanian  land 
lies  out  from  Divaca,  on  the  railway  from 
Trieste.  At  the  depot,  curious  Istrian 
landaus  await  the  sojourner.  Curious 
affairs  are  these  carriages,  built  after  the 
fashion  of  our  open  surrey,  but  with 
broadly  extended  sides,  so  that  the  result 
greatly  resembles  the  goe-cabs  of  the 
Kentucky  Mountains.  • 

Whirled  out  a  delightful  country  road 
in  these,  the  Slovanian  peasant  comes 
in  sight,  tanned  and  tall;  his  hair  a  sandy 
brown,  when  present  at  all,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished characteristic  of  his  counte- 
nance, a  much-prized  mustachio.  Ordi- 
narily, these  men  wear  modern  apparel, 
leaving  it  to  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
perpetuate  the  national  dress. 

Picturesque,  if  not  pretty,  are  these 
Slovanian  women,  in  loose-fitting  waists 
of  dark  blue  or  black,  and  short  skirts  of 
coarse,  heavy  material.  Over  the  rear  of 
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the  head  a  gaudy  scarf  is  drawn,  tacked 
beneath  the  chin  in  the  front,  and  then 
drawn  out  in  the  rear  so  as  to  leave  a 
broad,  gay  triangle  upon  the  back.  This 
scarf  serves  the  purpose  of  a  hat,  and  is 
invariably  removed  indoors.  Ear-rings, 


these  baskets  is  wrapped  in  coarse  gray- 
black  paper,  excepting  the  fig-bread, 
which  always  lies  atop  of  everything  else. 
On  train  or  boats,  in  field  or  home,  the 
women  are  ever  repairing  to  the  baskets, 
and  drawing  a  single-bladed  pen-knife  of 


A  paradise  for  lovers  of  the  great  out-doors. 

half-crescents  of  brass  or  gold,  dangle  in 
the  women's  ears  to  complete  the  picture. 
Like  the  Japanese,  these  peasant  dames 
remove  their  sandals  on  entering  the 
house,  boat  or  train,  but  whether  to  do 
proper  courtesy  to  the  building  or  to  save 
the  costly  leather  sole,  at  expense  of  coarse 
white  socks;  or  possibly  to  give  the  feet 
greater  freedom,  one  scarcely  dares  to  de- 
cide. 

Rambles  out-of-doors  in  this  part  of 
Istria  are  characterized  in  memory,  as 
against  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
by  the  real  symbol  of  the  Slovanian,  the 
circular  basket  of  wicker  about  the  size 
of  a  bushel  measure. 

In  these  baskets  the  women  garner  their 
harvest  and  carry  the  produce  to  market; 
in  them  the  food  for  the  day  is  secreted, 
whether  for  field  or  town,  and  on  the  re- 
turn from  the  metropolis  the  weekly  pur- 
chases are  stored  therein.  Everything  in 


enormous  proportions  from  their  bottom- 
less pockets,  cleave  a  bit  of  the  bread  and 
munch  it  complacently,  for  fig-bread  is 
to  the  Slovanian  woman  what  cigarettes 
and  coffee  are  to  the  folk  of  more  souther- 
ly Europe.  Herodotus,  or  some  other 
early  geographer,  told  of  a  race  that  car- 
ried their  beds  about  with  them.  Such 
with  the  Slovanian  of  masculine  gendar 
is  his  basket.  WJien  he  is  tired,  and 
there  is  no  place  to  sit,  he  flops  down  in 
the  basket.  When  night  comes  on,  and  he 
is  on  the  train,  without  a  seat  on  which 
to  doze,  the  basket  is  his  bed.  That  is 
his  castle,  and  once  within,  he  is  beyond 
disturbance. 

Slovanian  women  take  great  care  of 
their  hair.  The  line  of  division  of  the 
inky  locks  runs  directly  down  the  center, 
and  from  it  the  hair  is  brought  down  and 
about  to  the  rear,  with  a  single  narrow 
braid  crossed  over  the  top  of  the  head. 
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just  above  the  forehead.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  a  woman  will  be  seen  bending 
her  head  into  another's  lap  that  her  skull 
may  be  searched  for  that  which  may  exist 
there,  but  we  are  in  peasant  Austria, 
away  from  proprieties  and  custom,  and 
such  things  are  to  be  expected. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting,  on  an 
out-door  ramble,  than  to  halt  a  group  of 
these  peasants,  and  lead  them  into  a  chat, 
for  the  Slovanian  peasant  is  a  true  con- 
versationalist— men,  women  and  children 
chattering  away  whenever  or  wherever 
they  may  meet,  and  many  of  their  little 
mannerisms  of  speech  remind  one  of  the 
lower-class  German. 

Istria  is,  for  the  most  part,  farm 
land,  and  like  the  founders  of  our  Repub- 
lic, the  greatest  enemies  of  these  people 
are  the  rocks.  Everywhere  that  fields  are 
at  all  possible  one  finds  the  rock  walls 
thrown  up  by  tho  tiller.  Possibly,  when 


survive  in  the  intense  Adriatic  heat.  Over 
hill  and  dale  the  pastures  roll,  sprinkled 
everywhere  with  slabs  of  rock — pretty  to 
the  passer-by,  but  tantalizing  to  the  peas- 
ant, for  this  land  would  support  crops  in 
paying  amounts  could  the  stones  be  ex- 
hausted and  the  soil  given  over  to  tillage. 
As  it  is,  only  a  few  wild  fig  trees  manage 
to  make  headway  against  the  rocks,  so 
that  the  vistas  of  these  vales  of  grass  and 
cold  rock  slabs  resembles  greatly  those  of 
the  glacial  deposits  about  Put-in-Bay,  on 
Lake  Erie. 

Beyond  Herpelje  the  scenery  becomes 
somewhat  drearier,  as  the  karst,  or  true 
rock  country,  is  entered;  and  the  peasant 
more  and  more  desperate  in  his  battle 
against  the  stones.  One  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  "  stick-to-it-ness  "  that  the  little 
farms  reveal.  Corn  and  oats,  vineyards 
and  orchards,  little  gardens  of  potatoes 
and  cabbage,  and  meadows  reasonably 


A   Slovanian  barn. 

the  Pan-Slavic  crisis  arrives,  these  boul- 
der walls  will  serve  the  folk  as  did  those 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Between  the 
walls  the  sun  beats  down  on  little  oases  of 
cultivation,  until  the  grass  is  yellow  and 
sere,  and  only  the  thistle  manages  to 


clear  of  stone,  have  been  forced  from  this 
stony-hearted  land.  Each  generation  has 
exhumed  a  few  more  of  the  rock  slabs, 
and  so,  through  the  centuries,  little  clear- 
ings have  grown.  At  best,  however,  even 
to-day  the  year's  income  don't  average 


Among  the  basket 


Flirtations. 
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these  men  a  gulden,  or  florin,  a  day — 
not  even  40  cents.  What  tide  of  fortune 
scattered  Slovanians  into  this  God-for- 
saken country  and  induced  them  to  re- 
main, is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Like  the 
Albanians  at  Zara,  they  are  maroons  from 
some  great  Volkerwanderung  possibly, 
and  having  been  bid  to  remain,  have 
stayed  through  the  ages. 

The  Slovanian  farm  houses  fit  well 
into  the  out-door  picture;  four-square 
buildings  of  concrete  over  stone,  with  the 
roof  rising  up  from  either  side  to  form 
an  apex  over  the  center.  Pretty  little 


apples  are  their  chief  marketable  pro- 
ducts. Lunch  is  given  these  laborers  at 
ten  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  at  nine  in  the  evening  there 
is  wine.  There  are  no  labor  unions 
among  these  peasants,  and  one  works  un- 
til the  task  is  completed.  Nor  is  the  edu- 
cational status  of  labor  such  as  to  unfit 
it  for  outdoor  work.  Children  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen.  Then  they  take  to 
the  fields.  At  twenty-one  the  men  enter 
the  army  for  a  three-year  term,  and  with 
that,  one's  education  is  complete.  A  lit- 


The  "  buggy  "  from  Divaca  on  the  railroad. 

gardens,  combining  the  artistic  and  the 
practical,  and  flanked  with  the  sun-flow- 
ers in  stately  rows,  surround  these  homes. 
Many  of  the  houses,  and  almost  all  the 
arable  land  in  this  region,  is  held  by 
well-to-do  "ober-bauers,"  or  landed 
farmers,  each  of  whom  will  have  from 
twenty  to  fifty  peasants  to  work  his  lands 
at  a  florin  a  day  and  fare.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  peasants  turn  capitalist 
also,  and  having  received  a  given  contract 
from  the  "ober-bauer,"  will  engage  labor- 
ers to  assist  at  the  work  at  a  wage  of  from 
16  to  36  cents  a  day.  Plums,  grapes  and 


tie  German  and  a  bit  more  of  Italian,  in 
addition  to  the  Slovanian,  make  up  the 
usual  accomplishments. 

One  of  the  world's  natural  wonders 
lies  out-doors  in  this  land  of  stones — 
the  Cave  Region  of  St.  Canzian.  This  is 
a  series  of  canyons,  palisades  and  cav- 
erns, that  in  many  ways  rivals  our  Mam- 
moth Cave,  saving  that  the  American  cav- 
ern is  much  larger  in  its  subterranean 
possibilities. 

To  tour  the  Caves  of  St.  Canzian  is  to 
put  oneself  completely  under  "one-man 
power."  For  upwards  of  two  hours,  the 
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The  guide  to  the 


visitor   is   alone   with   an   old   Slovaniaa 


iould  U-  suddenly  stunned  with  a  blow, 
robbed,  and  thrown  over  the  precipice, 
and  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  convince  a  jury  that  he  had 
slipped  and  fallen.  Were  this  palisade- 
land  a  few  hundred  miles  further  to  the 
southward,  no  one  would  dare  to  go 
through  thus  unattended.  An  Austrian 
club,  however,  has  taken  over  the  touris- 
try— despite  the  general  friendliness  of 
the  peasants  to  the  tourist — and  already 
railings,  etc.,  are  being  provided. 

The  scenery  among  these  palisades  is 
magnificent.  Virgin  forests,  interlaced 
with  trails,  hide  the  canyons,  and  until 
one  reaches  their  very  brink — whence  one 
may  look  up  some  narrow  defile,  or  far 
down  the  steep  wall  of  rock  to  a  roaring, 
foaming  torrent,  just  beyond  the  cavern 
mouth  he  has  just  left,  or  is  about  to  en- 
ter— he  is  unsuspicious  of  their  pres- 
ence. 

From  the  town  of  St.  Canzian  the 
Reka  River  winds  to  the  first  of  these 
cliffs,  whence  it  makes  a  plunge  of  some 
320  feet,  partly  in  full  view  of  the  visi- 
tor, and  otherwheres  through  hidden 


guide,  and  at  many  points  the  stranger   ways,   whence   it   finds   passage   through 


There  are  no  labor  unions  among  these  peasants." 
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the  massive  gorge  to  the  next  palisade. 
There  a  narrow  defile  makes  place  for  it, 
and  the  stream  next  appears  to  view  as 
a  little  pool,  dimpled  by  the  breezes  blow- 
ing ever  in  this  land  of  mystery.  High 
up,  on  every  side,  sheer  and  uncompro- 
mizing,  the  rock  walls,  with  only  a  stray 
bit  of  weed  to  indicate  a  trace  of  soil, 
tower;  while  at  their  tops,  where  a  mere 
rift  of  sky  peeps  in,  the  creepers  over- 
hang. Again,  as  far  below,  a  placid  pool 
of  blue  marks  the  river's  resting  place. 
Not  even  the  camera  can  do  justice  to 
the  scene. 

The  caves  themselves,  also,  are  inter- 
esting. Although  containing  fewer  curi- 
ous forms  than  does  our  Mammoth  Cave, 
many  of  the  chambers  in  these  caverns 
are  decidedly  larger  and  equally  impres- 
sive as  the  best  in  the  Kentucky  cave. 
The  entries,  reached  by  narrow  trails 
hewn  from  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and 
overlooking  wide  gulches  of  glistening 
rock,  moreover,  are  far  more  romantic. 
The  entire  region,  in  fact,  is  just  such 
a  one  as  romanciers  delight  in.  One 
looks  for  Cavemen  to-day  about  the  place, 
and  half  fears  for  ghosts  of  the  Romans, 


The  basket  bearer. 

whose   remains   are   likewise   occasionally 
found. 


Transportation   In   Istria. 
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After  a  few  hours  among  these  caverns, 
the  visitor  returns  to  the  open  again,  and 
takes  a  trail  leading  to  the  inn  at  Matto- 
van,  beneath  whose  arbors  the  cooling 
Istrian  wine  awaits.  Save,  perhaps, 
for  a  stray  German  tourist,  with  "  wan- 
der-pack "  on  back  and  cane  in  hand,  the 
scene  is  typically  Slovanian.  One  sees 
the  Emperor-King's  assessor  chuckling 
the  comely  peasant  girls  beneath  the  chin 
as  he  questions  them  of  listings  and  tax- 
ables,  while  they  take  it  all  in  very  good 
part,  and  respond  with  sly  quips  and 
jestings.  Round  the  wooden  tables  of  the 
inn  there  are  gathered  the  old  men  of 
the  Tillage,  smoking  a  bit  of  tobacco  pur- 
chased with  the  kreusers  of  passers,  and 
nodding  their  heads  sagely  to  whatever 
may  be  said  by  their  cronies. 

Close  beside  stretch  the  thick,  plas- 
tered walls,  joining  the  low,  thatched 
homes  of  the  peasants  with  the  burns, 
and  through  their  open  door-ways  chick- 
ens and  ducks  meander,  while  in  the 
barnyard,  inside,  great  oxen  nap  in  the 
shade.  Over  the  road  the  peasant  folk, 
women  as  well  as  men,  cut  the  grain  with 
the  sickle,  while  the  merry  Slovanian 
songs  rise  above  the  rhythmic  swish  of 
the  falling  grain. 

Kith  and  kin  of  these  folk  have  com** 


to  the  States,  and  their  letters  of  life  and 
of  wages  across  the  seas  fill  the  peasants 
with  wonderment;  for  here  at  Mattovan, 
where  the  best  room  in  the  inn  is  to  be 
had  for  thirty  cents,  one  breakfasts  on 
coffee  or  milk,  and  at  noon  there  are 
beans  and  fresh  cabbage  and  salad  and  in 
the  evening  the  ubiquitous  chicken  the 
year  round;  while  meat  is  for  the  feast 
day  alone. 

But  the  hand  of  change  is  beginning 
to  invade  quaintly-primitive  Istria.  In 
the  winter,  the  young  men  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  leave  their  homes,  for 
Trieste  and  other  cities,  where  guldens 
are  to  be  gained  more  readily,  and  the 
tiresome  work  of  tending  the  stock  and 
clearing  snow  from  the  King's  highway, 
and  perchance  digging  a  rock  or  two,  is 
substituted  for  something  more  lively.  As 
a  result  of  these  annual  migrations, 
changes  are  crowding  on.  City  dresses 
attire  the  young  Slovanian  women,  and 
city  watches  in  the  vests  of  the  men  re- 
place the  good  old-fashioned  clocks.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  city  coming  to  the 
farmer,  and  of  the  husbandman  yielding 
to  the  new,  and  before  the  world  is  half 
aware  of  it,  the  primitive  Slovanian  of 
Istria,  with  his  charming  out-of-door 
life,  will  be  a  thin?  of  the  part. 


Urn  tito  Hsuriboc*  of 
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Olive  the  sky,  and  olive-green  the  sea 

Entranced  with  calm.    The  winds  have  held  their  breath 

For  days.    An  iridescence  like  the  wraith 
Of  long-dead  rainbows  glides  unceasingly 
Hither  and  yon,  where  waves  were  wont  to  be. 

Awhile  the  color-ghost-dance  riotcth, 

Till,  like  the  flash  of  change  from  life  to  death, 
The  light  dies  out,  and  leaves  the  shadows  free. 

Then  through  the  gate  their  sable  touch  unbars 
Comes  Orient  Night    With  cloud-hair  all  undonA, 
And  on  her  breast  the  new  moon's  opal  arc, 

She  leans  along  the  bastions  of  the  dark 
Out  over  the  sea-mirror,  and  one  by  one 
Slowly  puts  on  her  diamonds — the  stars. 


"Camping  "  on  the  lawn  at  Stanford. 
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44TKNOW  one  thing— that  I'll  never 
I  as  long  as  I  live  kick  over  an  ant 
hill  just  to  see  what  the  ants  will 
do.  I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  an  ant." 

That  is  what  one  Stanford  girl  said,  a 
few  hours  after  the  earthquake  of  April 
18th  had  shaken  us  out  of  our  beds.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sand people  living  on  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity camous  was  asleep  at  five  in  the 
morning,  for  vith  final  examinatious 
three  weeks  distant,  the  eleventh  hour 
grinds  and  all-night  seminaries  -had  not 
yet  begun. 

What  we  did  during  those  eventful 
tlurty  seconds  most  of  us  cannot  say — 
pretty  much  what  the  ants  did,  doubtless 
— ran  without  an  idea  in  our  heads,  ex- 
cept some  persons  who  were  too  nearly 
paralyzed  by  fright  and  the  feeling  of  ut- 
ter helplessness  to  try  to  move.  One  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  En- 


ema Hall  says  that  he  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed  waiting  for  the  walls  to  crash  in 
upon  him,  saying  to  himself,  "  This  is  the 
end!  This  can't  last!"  Suddenly  what 
seemed  a  tidal  wave  from  the  big  tank  in 
the  attic  over  his  room  poured  through 
the  ceiling,  giving  him  an  involuntary 
morning-  tub.  That  made  him  run — the 
water  was  something  he  could  escape 
from. 

It  was  a  similar  conviction  of  the  futil- 
ity of  any  effort  to  escape  which,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "petrified"  one  girl  to  her 
bed,  with  her  hands  clenched  under  its 
iron  side-rails,  waiting  for  the  rocking  to 
stop,  until  a  chiffonier  pirouetted  over  on 
one  castor  and  was  slatting  down  on  top 
of  her.  The  latter  proved  her  incentive 
to  leave. 

At  Encina,  men  ran,  lumped  from  win- 
dows, slid  banisters,  climbed  down  fire- 
escapes,  anything  to  empty  the  building 


"  The  tower  of  the  church,  which  had  cut  the  blue  sky  with  Its  perfect  lines  for  a  college 
•WMtmtlon." 

Ixx)k  at  the  arch!"  For  the  second 
time  that  morning  our  hearts  stood  still, 
as  we  rushed  to  doors  and  windows,  say- 
ing to  ourselves :  "  It  isn't  true !  It  can- 
not be !"  Even  when  we  saw,  in  the  heap 
of  dust,  the  shattered  outlines  of  the 
buildings,  we  could  hardlv  believe  that  it 
was  not  all  a  bad  dream.  It  was  then 
that  we  foreot  our  houses,  our  fallen 
chimneys,  ruined  walls,  broken  china— 
we  nung  on  our  wraps  and  rushed  to  the 
Quadrangle,  with  the  one  hope  that  things 
might  not  be  so  bad  as  they  promised. 
What  was  proved  or  will  be  proved  by 
subsequent  examinations  of  the  buildings 
can  never  obliterate  the  impression  of  that 
first  glimpse.  It  was  despair  that  seized 
us  at  the  sight,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives  we  wished  that  the  Quadrangle 
had  not  been  so  beautiful,  that  its  ruin 
might  not  have  been  so  tragic  a  sight. 
Keystones  were  hanging  from  the  ar- 
cades ;  great  blocks  of  masonry  had  been 
shot  from  their  places  under  the  eaves  of 
buildings  by  the  oscillation  of  the  heavy 
tiled  roofs;  side-walls  were  cut  out  of  the 
stone-work  as  from  a  paste-board  doll's 
house. 

The  one  thing  which  lightened  the 
gloom  of  that  early  morning  inspection 
was  the  remarkable  achievement  of  poor 
Louis  Agassiz,  who  dived  from  his  pedes- 
tal on  the  front  of  the  Zoology  Building, 


in  the  few  seconds  which  it  really  took. 
Eight  men  were  held  up  on  a  fire-escape 
bv  the  first  one's  momentarily  losing  his 
nerve  when  it  came  to  swinging  to  the 
earth  from  the  lowest  round.  With  stones 
dropping  ajound  them,  "the  situation 
was  a  trifle  nervous,"  as  one  of  the  held- 
up  phrased  it  Many  of  the  men  have  no 
idea  of  how  they  got  out  of  the  building, 
but  out  they  were,  and  scattering  to  vari- 
ous houses  where  thev  might  exchange 
pajamas  for  garments  better  suited  to  tbo 
light  of  day. 

At  first,  only  shivering  Encina  knew 
that  the  buildings  of  the  Quadrangle 
were  damaged  b^  the  shock.  Some  of  the 
men  saw  the  big  chimney  fall — others  the 
"Gym,"  the  half-finished  library,  the  top 
of  the  Memorial  Arch — or,  most  heart- 
rending of  all,  the  tower  of  the  church, 
which  had  cut  the  blue  sky  with  its  per- 
fect lines  for  a  college  generation.  To 
the  dwellers  in  the  campus  houses,  ther* 
came  at  first  no  suspicion  that  the  damage 
was  more  than  to  chimneys  and  plaster- 
ing. Former  earthquakes  in  California 
had  done  that  sort  of  job,  though  not  so 
completelv  perhaps.  We  set  a  new  record 
for  quick  dressing,  however,  for  one  never 
knows  what  is  the  beginning  and  what 
the  end  of  an  earthquake.  Suddenly  from 
the  street  outside  came  the  shout,  "The 
church-tower  has  fallen!"  and  again. 
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and  buried  his  head  in  the  tiled  pavement,, 
pointing  pathetically  with  outstretched 
forefinger  at  the  wreck  of  the  arch.  This 
sight  was  inexpressibly  cheering  to  most 
of  us.  We  dubbed  him  the  "  head-fore- 
most scientist  in  the  United  States,"  and 
many  other  irreverent  names,  agreeing 
with  a  former  ''Chaparral "  editor  that 
though  our  inverted  friend  might  have 
been  a  fine  fellow  in  the  abstract,  he  was 
certainly  no  good  in  the  concrete. 

Some  belated  Providence  must  have 
been  watching  over  us  as  we  walked  in 
and  out  of  that  ruined  Quad.,  under  the 
arch,  where  a  ton  or  two  of  masonry  was 
hanging,  ready  for  the  next  shock,  for  it 
was  not  until  we  had  gone  back  to  our 
houses,  as  dazed  and  confused  as  though 
we  had  been  hit  in  the  head  that  the 
next  temblor  came.  It  was  that  second 
shake  which  convinced  people  that  out- 
of-doors  was  the  best  place  in  which  to 
snend  the  dav.  Wh^  go  inside,  anyway? 
We  were  making  our  coffee — cafe  noir 
with  a  vengeance — over  bon-fires,  as  few 
homes  boasted  a  kitchen  chimney,  and 
bread  and  butter  may  be  prepared  quite 
well  on  one's  front  lawn.  After  breakfast 
came  the  fathering  of  the  clans  at  the 


telegraph  office,  where  a  sign  on  the  door 
informed  us  that  all  wires  were  down — 
we  had  no  communication  with  any  poiat 
— and  that  if  telegrams  were  filed  they 
would  be  sent  at  the  first  possible  moment. 
Knowing  the  size  of  the  headlines  that 
would  get  through  at  the  first  moment, 
we  took  small  joy  in  thinking  of  our  fami- 
lies at  home. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  college  men 
had  already  gone  on  guard  duty  around 
the  buildings,  which  were  roped  off  and 
further  .protected  by  danger  signs.  At 
the  Museum,  where  curio-hunters  had 
gathered  within  a  half-hour  after  the 
shock,  the  sentries  were  armed,  as  were 
those  patrolling  the  campus  for  the  next 
few  nights.  Guard-duty  was  not  the 
lonely  task  that  it  sounds,  for  during  the 
first  day  few  of  us  could  keep  away  from 
the  Quad.  As  soon  as  we  turned  our 
backs  to  the  ruined  tower,  the  campus 
looked  much  as  usual;  the  lawns  were  as 
green  and  placid  as  ever,  the  roses  in 
perfect  bloom;  even  the  dearth  of  chim- 
neys failed  to  impress  one.  A  thousand 
times  we  looked  around  suddenly  at  the 
clock  tower  to  learn  why  the  time  was 
dragging  along  so  slowly;  a  thousand 
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times  we  listened  for  the  chimes  that  had 
become  a  part  of  our  life.  The  day  grew 
close  and  oppressive  as  it  wore  on,  the 
sun  burning  a  small  crimson  hole  in  the 
smoky  air.  Everywhere  was  a  sort  of 
still  tenseness  and  a  quiet  for  which  the 
days  of  the  typhoid  epidemic  here  had 
furnished  the  only  precedent  All  the 
diversified  life  of  our  little  world  had 
stopped — stopped  dead  still,  like  a  ma- 
chine with  a  broken  shaft  The  track 
team,  the  crew,  the  'Varsity  baseball  and 
tennis  men,  all  "  trained  up  to  the  limit," 
within  five  days  of  their  all-important 
contests,  were  dismissed  from  the  train- 
ing table,  the  student-body  nominations 
scheduled  for  the  eventful  eighteenth  were 
tacitly  postponed,  the  'Varsity  debaters 
laid  their  speeches  away  in  the  bottom 
of  their  trunks,  plans  for  Senior  week 
were  abruptly  dropped. 

Out  on  the  lawns,  which  surprised  us 
by  their  lack  of  yawning  cracks  and  up- 
rooted turf,  sat  the  college  public,  talk- 
ing of  the  one  topic  in  its  many  phases. 
In  every  group  were  a  few  whose  faces 
showed  the  racking  suspense  which  a 
family  in  San  Francisco  could  cause.  A 
few  anxious  souls  started  for  the  city  in 
automobiles  or  other  vehicles,  the  former 
being  ordinarily  seized  for  emergency  use 
on  reaching  the  city  limits.  We  were  as 
completely  marooned  as  though  the  Stan- 
ford campus  had  been  a  desert  island. 
Not  a  train  passed  through  Palo  Alto, 
our  only  means  of  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  consisting  of  stray 
automobiles,  which  came  tearing  down 
the  county  road  loaded  with  refugees  and 
their  remaining  worldly  goods.  Every 
machine  which  stopped  in  the  town  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
listening  people,  and  in  the  silence  which 
followed,  the  wildest  guesses  on  the  part 
of  the  half -distracted  fugitives  were  be- 
lieved as  Gospel  truth.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  on  the  campus  tltnt  day  one 
could  hear  absolutely  any  conceivable  re- 
port, including  a  contradiction  of  all  for- 
mer stories.  We  were  told  that  Chicago 
had  sunk  into  Lake  Michigan;  that  New 
York  was  wrecked  by  the  same  earth- 
quake that  had  ruined  San  Francisco: 
that  a  tidal  wave  might  drop  in  at  any 
minute;  that  five  thousand  "ghouls" 
were  chasing  down  the  county  road  from 
the  city,  and  five  hundred  lunatics  roam- 


ing up  from  the  Agnews  Asylum — all  due 
to  meet  at  Palo  Alto.  The  reception  of 
such  wild  rumors  by  skeptical  college 
folk  whose  sporting  spirit  had  not  been 
completely  destroyed  may  be  easily  im- 
agined. We  named  our  expected  visitors 
Jay  Ghoul  &  Co.,  and  waited  for  their 
advance  agents  to  arrive.  One  appalling 
dread  was  weighing  us  down,  neverthe- 
less, for  under^all  our  show  of  cheerful- 
ness we  knew  beyond  a  doubt  other  shocks 
would  follow.  There  were  several  during 
those  first  hours,  and  our  real  state  of 
mind  was  attested  by  the  ghastly  pallor 
which  the  slightest  quiver  produced.  For 
days  afterward,  if  one  scraped  a  chair  on 
a  porch  floor,  people  were  fairly  out 
through  the  windows  on  the  instant,  and 
we  wished  it  were  possible  to  maintain 
a  speed  limit  for  pedestrians,  fining  ail 
going  faster  than  a  walk. 

Earlv  in  the  dav  a  report  was  circu- 
lated which  naturally  disturbed  us  more 
than  former  tales  had  been  able  to  do.  It 
was  said  that  the  Lick  Observatorv  had 
sent  a  message  by  automobile  from  Mt. 
Hamilton,  to  the  effect  that  a  reactionary 
ehock  would  occur  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
industrious  Paul  Bcvere  who  took  it  upon 
himself  to  warn  people  was  rewarded  with 
varying  remarks  of  belief  or  derision. 
"Get  out,"  said  one  stout-hearted  soul, 
"  and  have  your  earthquake  by  yourself — 
we've  had  ours."  Yet  even  the  probabil- 
itv  that  the  Lick  Observatory  would  have 
warned  us  in  time  to  escape  the  first 
<?hock,  were  it  possible  to  foretell  earth- 
quakes, could  not  make  us  breathe  quite 
so  freely  until  long  after  our  few  unshar- 
tered  clocks  had  struck  ten. 

Toward  afternoon,  every  one  grew  rest- 
less under  the  strain,  and  many  walked  to 
Palo  Alto  to  get  away  from  the  ruined 
Quad.,  for  no  other  wreckage  could  de- 
press us  as  that  had  done.  To  while 
away  the  time,  one  could  watch  store- 
keepers trying  to  clear  away  the  debris 
in  their  places  of  business;  one  even 
received  presents  of  perfume  and 
tooth-wash  with  damaged  labels,  handed 
out  through  jagged  show-windows.  Col- 
lege "quceners"  who  happened  to  have 
drawn  their  allowances  on  the  seventeenth 
took  their  favored  ladies  to  a  candy-store ; 
others,  less  wealthy,  sat  in  abandoned 
wagons  and  ate  thick  and  succulent  ham 
sandwiches;  sometimes  a  man  and  a  girl 
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would  pool  resources  of  two  and  three 
cents  respectively,  and  invest  in  peanuts, 
for  conventionalities,  for  the  most  part, 
did  not  obtain,  and  meals  on  the  campus 
had  not  been  exactly  elaborate  that  day. 
The  spontaneity  of  college  doings  was 
completely  gone,  however;  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  tragedy  everywhere.  The 
two  lives  lost  in  our  own  community 
brought  home  to  us  the  sorrow  which 
the  calamity  had  caused  in  all  its  far- 
reaching  paths  of  devastation,  and  it  was 
not  heartlessness  which  made  the  college 
attempt  a  surface  imitation  of  its  ordi- 
nary life — it  was  rather  a  desperate  reso- 


marked  the  location  of  the  burning  city. 
When  dark  settled  down,  the  men  lit 
camp-fires  in  the  driveways  of  fraternity 
houses  up  and  down  the  Eow,  and  sat 
around  them,  talking  in  a  subdued  fash- 
ion or  trying  to  "  jolly  UD  "  with  mando- 
lins and  guitars.  Down  the  line  some- 
where a  group  started  to  .sing  "  Hail, 
Stanford,  Hail!"  but  the  first  line, 
"  Where  the  rolling  foothills  rise,"  proved 
too  keenly  reminiscent  of  the  day's  ex- 
perience, and  the  song  ended  in  a  shaky 
laugh.  From  another  camp-fire  there 
arose  an  extemporized  version  of  the  Glee 
Club's  "Foolish"  song: 


Members  of  the  "Chi  Psi  Lodge."      „ 

lution  not  to  stop  and  think. 

Reports  from  the  city  became  worse 
and  worse,  and  as  night  approached,  every 
one  of  us  certainly  lost  much  of  the  nerve 
which  had  sustained  us  during  the  day. 
Our  spirits  sank  with  the  sun,  for  twi- 
light was  a  ghostly  hour  around  those 
unlighted  ruins.  The  need  of  companion- 
ship which  had  kept  people  in  groups  all 
day  was  intensified  by  the  growing  dark- 
ness, and  the  steps  of  the  houses  were 
solidly  banked  with  dusky  figures.  There 
was  something  contagious  in  that  for- 
lorn and  helpless  mood,  and  though  some 
might  assume  cheerfulness,  it  was  but  a 
pretense  at  best.  We  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  the  red  glare  in  the  sky  which 


"Earthquakes?     Well,    I    should   smile! 
I  don't  know  why, 
But  the  less  I  try, 
It  seems  that  I  feel  earthquakes, 
And     more     earthquakes,     earthquakes, 
earthquakes,  all  the  while!" 

There  was  enough  point  in  that  frank 
avowal  to  make  "  the  row "  take  its  toes 
off  tue  mark  for  a  minute  and  forget  that 
it  was  waiting  to  jump  at  the  slightest 
wiggle  on  the  part  of  our  terra  infirma. 

We  had  thought  that  the  day  would 
never  end,  but  somehow  wear  along  for- 
ever; yet  even  undergraduates  are  not  of 
such  elastic  fibre  that  they  can  stand  an 
eternal  see-saw  from  tragedy  to  attempted 
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corned v,  ami  the  groups  finally  scattered 
to  their  respective  nouses.  There  were  few, 
however,  who  staved  inside  their  shaken 
homes  longer  than  necessary  to  find  a 
blanket  and  a  pillow,  and  the  camp-fires 
finally  died  down  in  the  midst  of  a  cir- 
cle of  Indian-like  figures,  some  staring 
wide  awake,  others  dozing  in  uneasy  and 
troubled  snatches,  for  the  usual  peace- 
fulness  of  sleeping  under  the  open  sky 
was  absent,  banished  by  a  certain  irony 
in  the  presence  of  that  menacing  redness 
in  the  same  sky  with  the  unchanging 
stars. 

To  the  small  minority  who  spent  the 
night  indoors — that  is,  in  lower  halls, 
away  from  chimneys,  with  front  doors 
braced  open  that  the  next  shock  might 
not  inconveniently  close  them — "  in  be-1 
with  our  boots  on,"  most  assuredly — the 
night  seemed  as  endless  as  those  out  of 
doors.  Not  a  candle  could  be  left  burn- 
ing, lest  it  should  be  overturned  when  tho 
expected  happened,  and  never  yet  were 
houses  so  inky  black  as  ours.  It  was  im- 
possible to  stop  thinking  of  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  night  in  San  Francisco,  for 
every  minute  or  so  we  could  hear  dyna- 


miting, like  the  rumble  of  heavy  artillery. 
Like  something  else,  too — the  earthquake 
which  our  tense  nerves  translated  every 
little  sound  and  movement  to  mean.  A 
thousand  times  in  the  course  of  the  night 
our  hearts  would  suddenlv  jump  into  our 
throats  and  pound  like  trip-hammers,  and 
a  ghastly  feeling  of  chill  would  creep 
over  us,  at  a  quiver  in  some  portion  of  the 
house  or  some  sound  from  outside.  Once 
an  hour,  however,  the  voices  of  the  guards 
would  come  ringing  from  one  man  to 
another  around  the  Quadrangle,  and  on 
up  the  campus  streets,  bringing  inex- 
pressible relief  with  their  "One  o'clock 
and  all's  well !"  "  Two  o'clock !  Time  for 
the  next  shift!"  Then  would  follow  the 
welcome  passing  and  re-passing  up  and 
<lown  the  Kow  as  the  exchange  was  made. 
When  the  sun  finally  rose,  it  disclosed 
many  strange  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  under  cover  of  darkness.  Not 
all  of  the  open-air  advocates  had  aban- 
doned ordinary  comforts,  for  beds  stood 
on  front  lawns,  screened  by  shrubbery  if 
it  was  entirelv  convenient,  or  else  frankly 
revealed  to  the  public  view.  "Good  morn- 
ing!" the  men  sang  out  from  lawn  to 


"Others   saw   the    'Gym.*    fall    in." 


Side  walls  were  cut  out  of   the  stonework      as   from  a  pasteboard  doll's   house." 


lawn,  in  sarcastic  tones.  "  Did  you  feel 
the  shock  at  three?"  "Nice  not  to  be 
shaken  out  of  bed  to-day !" 

One  sorority,  sleeping  comfortably  in 
brass  beds,  with  bright-colored  parasols 
pulled  down  over  their  faces,  evidently 
shared  Dick  Swiveller's  opinion  that 
"even  an  umbrella  would  be  something/' 
In  the  early  daylight,  figures  shrouded  in 
gay  kimonos  scudded  into  their  houses, 
apparently  unobserved,  but  followed  by 
suppressed  chucklings  from  adjacent 
yards.  Some  people  had  even  left  the 
campus  and  slept  up  in  the  hills,  fore- 
stalling the  telegraphic  advice  of  one  fran- 
tic parent  (whose  message  came  by  mail 
six  days  later)  :  "  Run  to  the  hills  to  es- 
cape tidal  wave !"  At  the  outdoor  break- 
fasts it  was  plain  that  every  fraternity 
had  its  quota  of  refugees  from  the  dormi- 
tories or  other  houses  more  badly  wrecked 
than  its  own.  The  prediction  of  famine 
gave  the  house-managers  something  prac- 
tical to  do,  and  early  in  the  day  they 
made  trips  to  Palo  Alto,  bringing  back 
staples  which  suggested  an  impending 
siege. 

The  comparative  safety  of  twenty-four 
hours  gave  people  a  little  more  nerve  than 
they  had  possessed  the  day  before,  and 


they  began  to  pull  themselves  together, 
and  look  for  something  to  do.  The  word 
was  passed  from  house  to  house  that  two 
faculty  members  would  take  telegrams  to 
Oakland,  or  even  to  Sacramento,  in  an 
automobile,  carrying  an  operator  from 
the  campus  office.  The  hall  of  one  pro- 
fessor's house  was  converted  into  a  tem- 
porary office,  and  for  three  hours  a  line  of 
students  handed  in  messages  and  money 
for  "  relief  work  "  in  their  own  families. 
As  a  result  of  the  automobile  trip,  Stan- 
ford messages  were  among  the  first  re- 
ceived throughout  the  East. 

We  began  to  get  courage  enough  the 
second  day  to  try  to  make  ourselves  a  bit 
more  comfortable,  though  we  still  pre- 
ferred the  freedom  of  out-doors  to  a 
possible  cage  of  broken  walls.  We  had 
porch  parties  instead  of  lawn  fetes;  we 
even  swept  up  fallen  plaster,  threw  our 
broken  china  on  the  ash-pile,  and  ar- 
ranged .to  eat  dinner  indoors — those  of  us 
who  could  get  a  chimney  patched  a  bit. 
The  Chi  Psis,  whose  lodge  had  skated 
off  its  foundations,  and  looked  like  a 
wrecked  house-boat,  moved  their  house- 
hold effects  out  to  the  tennis  court,  ar- 
ranged different  apartments  with  appro- 
priate furnishings,  and  "  kept  open  house" 
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for  several  days.  For  a  block  iu  any  direc- 
tion, you  could  hear  them  batting  out 
raff-time  on  a  somewhat  demoralized  piano 
placed  against  a  back-stop  bearing  a 
Pabst  beer  sign  at  each  end.  On  the 
side  of  their  former  residence  was  a  le- 
gend which  read : 

"House  for  Rent 

Enquire  Within. 

Will  Remodel  to  Suit" 

On  another  street,  the  Kappa  Sigmas 
gathered  around  their  fire-place — a  heap 
of  bricks  on  the  ground,  where  it  had 
fallen  out  of  the  side  of  the  house — formed 
a  circle,  some  inside,  swinging  their  feet 


Junior  opera  helped  the  nurses  to  arrange 
trays  for  patients  brought  from  the  city 
on  hospital  trains;  other  young  women 
collected,  sorted  and  sent  clothes  to  the 
relief  headquarters;  sewing  bees  in  the 
sorority  houses  fashioned  tiny  garments 
for  the  children  of  destitute  San  Fran- 
ciscans. "  Fm  willing  to  sew  for  a  baby 
who  isn't  particular,"  promised  one  col- 
lege girl,  who  handled  a  needle  about  as 
deftly  as  a  hand-spike,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  she  proudly  displayed  a  tri- 
umph of  infantile  millinery  which  she 
termed  "  the  offspring  bonnet." 

Meanwhile,  dozens  of  athletic  young 
fellows  wearing  the  red  "  Stanford  Re- 
lief" ribbon  which  meant  transportation 


"hi   Pal  Lodge  had  skated  off  its  foundatic 


through  the  hole  where  the  hearth  had 
been;  others  on  the  remains  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  sang  songs  of  the  old  fire-side, 
with  sarcastic  emphasis. 

Every  one  felt  the  need  of  action,  and 
when  on  Friday  morning  a  mass-meeting 
of  the  student  body  was  held  (in  the  open 
air,  it  is  needless  to  state),  dozens  of  stu- 
dents, both  men  and  women,  volunteered 
for  relief  work  in  the  city.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  allow  no  girls  to  leave,  but  as 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  Palo  Alto,  they  could  be  of  service 
without  going  to  the  city.  Muscles  de- 
veloped in  basket-ball  proved  equally  use- 
ful for  dishwashing  at  the  Guild  Hospi- 
tal; pretty  girls  from  the  chorus  of  th-5 


on  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  passage 
through  the  "  dead-line  "  in  the  city,  were 
performing  many  unaccustomed  duties. 
As  they  returned  from  their  work,  many 
incidents  followed  them.  For  instance, 
we  heard  how  a  certain  "  stunt "  man  of 
the  Glee  Club,  who  was  riding  down  from 
the  city  in  the  baggage  car  in  order  to 
throw  empty  milk  cans  off  at  the  proper 
stations,  found  a  varied  assortment  of 
"  properties  "  right  at  hand,  and  proceed- 
ed with  a  series  of  impersonations.  With 
a  much-traveled  suit-case  and  a  bulldog 
which  was  chained  to  a  trunk,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  race-track  sport;  a 
carpet-bag  helped  the  tout  ensemble  of  a 
professor  of  paleontologv.  Then  in  quick 
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The  Palo  Alto  gate,   April  17,   1906. 

succession  came  a  fussy  old  lady,  with 
many  valuable  parcels,  and  refugee  types 
from  all  nations.  The  train  crew,  audi- 
ence for  this  impromptu  vaudeville,  was 
incapacitated  for  duty  until  the  stunt  man 
left  the  car  at  Palo  Alto. 

With  Dr.  Jordan's  announcement  that 
college  was  closed  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester,  came  the  scattering  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  which  we  all  dreaded 


and  tried  to  delay.  To  the  Seniors-  es- 
pecially it  was  an  abrupt  leave-taking. 
There  was  no  orderly  succession  of  events 
to  mark  the  passing  of  the  graduates,  no 
gradual  breaking  away  from  tlw  asso- 
ciations of  four  swift-moving  years,  no 
iinal  wrench  of  parting  from  the  long  ar- 
cades, where  the  red  lanterns  of  the  Prom 
Concert  sway  from  branches  of  bamboo 
and  palm.  Instead  the  Seniors  slipped  off 
in  the  confusion  almost  unnoticed  with 
no  good-byes  save  perhaps  to  those  who 
also  sat  on  suit-cases  at  the  station  and 
waited  for  the  first  train  out  for  the 
railroad  schedule  was  simplicity  itself — 
south-bound  trains  were  due  soon  after 
passing  the  "Palo  Alto"  redwood  tree, 
•while  a  whistle  from  Mayfield  station 
meant  that  a  northbound  one  would  pres- 
ently happen  along. 

Stranded  on  the  campus,  waiting  for 
money — cash  by  express — many  college 
folk  lingered  for  a  week  or  more;  let- 
ters came,  followed  usually  by  mailed  tele- 
grams sent  the  day  of  the  earthquake. 
Nothing  infuriated  the  hale  and  happy 
survivors  more  than  placid  and  unruf- 
fled relatives  who  calmly  wrote:  "How 
dreadful  about  San  Francisco.  I'm  glad 
you  were  too  far  away  to  feel  the  shock.'" 
And  tli is  after  one  had  squandered  his 
last  cent  trying  to  get  a  message  through 
to  a  presumably  frantic  family.  An  of- 
fer of  a  home  occasioned  great  envy  among 
all  one's  classmates,  while  a  select  few 


The  Palo  Alto  Gate,  April  18,  1906. 
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whose  telegrams  were  sent  "in  care  of 
Palo  Alto  Relief  Committee"  were  ren- 
dered almost  unpopular  by  having  such 
agitated  kinsfolk. 

But  it  was  good  to  see  the  fathers  ap- 
pear on  the  scene — nice,  comfortable  souls, 
with  tickets  and  uncommonly  fat  stacks 
of  bank  notes  in  their  wallets.  And  it 
was  good,  too,  to  hear  them  say  after 
they  had  come  tearing  across  the  conti- 
nent to  fetch  some  Freshman  daughter 
from  this  shaken  country :  "  Did  you  ask 
if  you  can  come  back  to  Stanford  next 
year?  That's  for  you  to  say.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Stanford  student  to  return  and  help  build 
up  his  university  once  more." 

An  assurance  like  that  takes  the  bitter- 
ness out  of  a  farewell  to  ruined  towers. 
One's  father  felt  the  same  way  toward  hi* 
college,  of  course.  Why  hadn't  we  real- 


ized it  before?  One  "game  sport," 
starting  for  a  trip  abroad,  uttered  a  pro- 
phecy :  "  When  I  get  over  there,  I  know 
they'll  show  me  all  their  famous  old  col- 
leges, like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
I'll  just  say:  'Oh,  yes!  You've  a  pretty 
venerable-looking  lot  of,  old  buildings 
around  here;  you've  quite  a  bit  more  an- 
tiquity and  tradition  about  you  than  we're 
likely  to  have  for  some  time — but  you  just 
show  me  a  university  with  a  good,  live 
fault-line  in  its  back  yard — one  that's  apt 
to  show  up  with  a  nice  set  of  earthquakes 
in  assorted  sizes,  about  once  in  so  often — 
that's  what  makes  a  hit  with  me!" 

And  after  the  smile  had  passed  from  our 
faces,  we  translated  this  defiant  sally  into- 
one  more  expression  of  an  underlying 
truth — that  it  takes  more  than  an  earth- 

uake  to  shake  or  discourage  the  "  Stan- 

ord  Spirit." 


I 


BY    "JACT    LOWELL,    .other    of    "New    E^Uad    SM 

From  mountains  green,  from  cloud-capped  granite  hills, 
From  throbbing  marts  and  peace-protected  farms, 

We  send  to  thee  a  shout  of  grand  "  good-wills," 
We  praise  the  strength  which  stays  thy  heart  and  arms ! 

Since  Pilgrim  sires  their  homeland  builded  here. 
Our  souls  have  ever  loved  the  men  of  hope, 

The  men  who  do  not  bow  to  foolish  fear, 
Who,  beaten  back,  have  courage  still  to  -cope. 

Unnumbered  such  have  won  our  love  and  praise, 
But  none  have  gained  a  greater,  deeper  share 

Than  those  who  walked  thy  fair  and  noble  ways, 
And  still  are  true,  though  Ruin  pauses  there. 

Thy  stalwart  sons,  thy  daughters  sweet  and  true, 

Deserve  the  praise  which  we  with  joy  extend; 
May  God's  own  grace  their  future  days  imbue, 

May  constant  strength  with  peace  and  gladness  blend! 
***** 

A  host  of  hails  our  hearts  to  thee  bestow — 
0  Golden  Queen  beside  the  Peaceful  Sea! 

With  all  the  world  we'll  watch  thy  glories  grow, 
And  sing  the  songs  of  days  that  are  to  be! 


BY    KATHERINE    ELWES    THOMAS 


THE  doves  of  St.  Mark  can  make 
proud  boast  of  ancestry  in  un- 
broken line  to  those  famous  car- 
rier doves  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
Henry  Dandola,  mighty  Doge,  intrepid 
commander  and  valiant  crusader,  utilized 
while  besieging  Candia  to  transport  des- 
patches of  vast  moment.  These  an- 
nounced progress  of  his  expedition,  and 
eventually  of  wide-sweeping  victories, 
fame  of  which  is  gloriously  handed  down 
to  the  present  day,  are  evidenced  in  price- 
less works  of  art  set  as  a  seal  upon  Venice 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Those  early  carrier  doves,  having  first 
been  tried  for  their  historic  task  by  des- 
patching bpok  and  forth  through  the  in- 
terior of  the.r  native  islands  of  the  Adri- 
atic, were  then  taken  by  the  Doge  to 
the  seat  of  war,  from  whence  their  safe 
return  as  trustworthy  bearers  of  the  great 
tidings  proved  the  progressive  idea  en- 
tertained by  the  gallant  soldier  in  this  re- 
spect to  have  been  no  idle  dream  impos- 
sible of  fulfillment. 

The  old  chronicles  tell  but  briefly  of 
how  the  whole  city  went  for  a  while  quite 
mad  with  joy  and  excitement  when  the 
pigeons,  fluttering  down,  brought  with 
them  announcement  of  victory  that  meant 
so  much  to  the  Venetians.  They  do  re- 
cord, however,  how  at  this  crisis  the  Ital- 
ian Government,  with  one  of  its  happy 
bits  of  characteristic  sentiment,  declared 


the  birds  from  that  time  forth,  through- 
out all  the  ages,  blessed,  and  as  such  to 
be  forever  after  held  in  reverence  and 
maintained  at  public  expense. 

So  it  is  that  from  that  day  to  this  the 
pigeons  of  St.  Mark  have  been  as  typical 
a  feature  of  the  city  of  the  Adriatic  as  are 
the  black-hooded  gondolas  gliding 
through  sunshine  of  the  perfect  days  and 
starlight  of  the  even  more  perfect  nights 
as  they  thread  the  torturous  water-ways 
of  Venice. 

But  if  the  city  went  mad  at  first  ar- 
rival of  those  carrier  doves  bearing  the 
Doge's  proud  announcement  of  victory,  it 
went  yet  madder  when  the  great  army 
with  Dandola  at  its  head  came  sailing 
back  to  the  shores  they  had  quitted  with 
such  conflicting  feelings  and  unworthy 
jealousies  on  part  of  the  Government, 
and  such  grim  determination  in  the  hearts 
of  the  commander  and  his  soldiers. 

Xever  in  all  its  history  was  Venice  in 
such  splendor  of  gala  attire  as  that  donned 
for  the  reception  of  the  magnificent  Dan- 
dola. Having  gladly  accepted  it  all,  and 
joyously  played  his  part  in  the  stupen- 
dous ovation,  that  mightiest  of  Doges, 
imd  most  illustrious  of  Venetian  warriors 
set  apart  Palm  Sunday  following  his  re- 
turn as  the  day  of  appropriate  blessing 
and  ovation  to  the  carrier  doves,  which 
from  that  date  were  to  become  the  em- 
blem of  the  city,  and  be  known  to  all  pos- 


"  Reflected    in   ever-changing   beauty   along   the   waters   of   the   Grand    Canal 
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terity  as  the  pigeons  of  .St.  Mark. 

From  every  balcony  and  window  in 
Venice  streamed  afar  banners  and  pen- 
nants. On  the  Grand  Canal  the  festival 
spirit  woke  to  life  in  a  blaze  of  resplen- 
dant  color  that  ran  riot  in  the  fleets  of 
gondolas,  from  which  music  of  the  human 
voice  kept  time  to  rhythmic  plying  of 
oars. 

Within  the  Piazza  St.  Mark,  the  sight 
was  one  that  has  never  been  eclipsed  for 
regal  magnificence.  Most  splendidly 
imposing  must  have  been  the  spectacle 
when  the  Poere,  magnificentlv  appareled, 
attended  by  a  retinue  in  which  walked  the 
officers  of  State,  ambassadors  from  for- 
eign lands,  and  patriarchs  in  many  times 
a  king's  ransom  of  fine  apparel,  to  jubi- 
lant blare  of  silver  trumpets,  as  with  all 
the  pomp  and  panoply  of  ducal  ceremony 
there  was  made  the  grand  tour  of  the 
Piazza. 

Where  to-day  the  four  massive  bronze 
horses  paw  the  air  with  mighty  hoofs 
above  the  west  entrance  to  St.  Mark'a. 
the  principal  ceremony  of  the  day  took 
place  in  liberation  of  large  numbers  of 
pigeons.  A  little  roll  of  paper  tied  to  one 
foot  of  each  bird  caused  it  to  make  un- 
certain flight,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  These  pigeons  thus 
readily  caught  by  onlookers,  were  kept 
by  them  for  Easter  Sunday,  when,  by  or- 
der of  the  Government,  the  owners  made 
them  into  pies  for  dinner  on  that  date. 

For  those  that  escaped,  a  historic  futura 
was  assured.  Whirling  aloft  to  finally 
bettle  thickly  upon  upper  portions  of  th? 
royal  palace  and  the  Byzantine  domes 
and  spires  of  St.  Mark,  was  to  the  ever- 
ready  superstition  of  the  Venetian  indis- 
putable indication  that  the  protection  of 
the  long-dead  Saint  from  which  the 
church  takes  its  name  having  been  thus 
directly  sought  by  the  birds,  they  were 
from  that  moment  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Mark  in  acknowledgment  of  his  having 
so  unmistakably  proved  in  their  behalf 
the  patron  saint  of  Venice. 

The  pigeons  of.  St.  Mark  having,  with 
all  due  ceremony,  been  pronounced  sacred 
and  under  direct  protection  of  the  tute- 
lary Saint  of  Venice,  the  Government 
thereupon  duly  placed  them  under  prac- 
tical earthly  care  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Corn  Stores,  who  was  solemnly  in- 
structed to  publicly  feed  the  birds  at  the 


city's  expense  every  morning  in  the  great 
Piazza.  This  practice  was  kept  up  until 
the  troublous  times  incident  upon  the 
revolution  of  1797  when  the  poor  birds 
had  a  sorry  time  of  it,  feeding  where  and 
when  they  might,  and  suffering  sad  depre- 
dations upon  their  numbers  at  the  hands 
of  the  irreligious  hungry  ones. 

Immediately,  however,  upon  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order,  the  municipality 
among  its  first  official  acts  decreed  the 
regular  daily  feeding  of  the  pigeons  be  at 
once  resumed.  The  only  change  made 
was,  that  instead  of  receiving  their  quota 
of  the  city's  corn  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  it  was  scattered  broadcast  to 
them  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  present  time  this  old  custom  is 
observed  in  the  abeyance,  and  the  feeding 
of  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark  is  now  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers, 
which,  happily,  is  most  generous. 

Following  their  great  exploit  of 
carrying  safely  the  messages  of 
victorious  war,  for  which  they  were  duly 
canonized,  these  birds  have  ever  since  re- 
mained, typifying  peace  which  has  been 
symbolized  by  doves  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

In  canonical  lore,  St.  Gregory  (604 
A.  D.)  one  of  the  four  Latin  fathers  of 
the  church  is  always  depicted  with  a  dove 
upon  his  shoulder  or  hovering  over  his 
head, 

In  old  missals  and  carvings  of  St. 
Benedict  (543  A.  D.)  the  device  is  his  in- 
separable companion,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  lily,  indicates  his  sister,  Saint 
Scholiastica. 

Again,  St.  Theresa  (1583  A.  D.), 
patron  saint  of  Spain  and  foundress  of 
the  Scalzi,  reformed  Carmelites,  is  tem- 
porarily portrayed  with  dove  and  heart 
emblazoned  I.  H.  S.,  or  with  an  angel 
holding  a  flame-tipped  arrow. 

Of  the  two  birds  liberated  by  Noah  al 
the  time  of  the  flood,  the  second  returning 
with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  chroni- 
cled the  first  carrier  pigeon  on  record. 

Above  all  others  of  the  feathered  tribe 
the  dove  was  chosen  as  the  form  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  made  manifest  to 
man  upon  the  trinity  of  occasions  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,  the  baptism 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Feast  of  Pentacost. 

Feeding  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark  is  not 
alone  the  supreme  delight  of  every  boy 
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and  girl  who  goes  to-dav  to  Venice,  but 
is  as  well  marked  a  feature  of  enjoyment 
to  almost  every  man  and  woman  to  whom 
thought  of  the  charmed  hours  spent  in 
the  Piazza  is  one  to  which  memory  ever 
after  fondly  clings. 

Anv  one  inclined  to  doubt  the  sagac- 
ity of  pigeons  has  this  incredulity  dis- 
persed upon  the  first  day  of  a  stay  in 
VcDice.  Further,  they  realize  that  the 
stalwart  Italian  at  present  enjoying  u 
monopoly  of  selling  in  the  Piazza  small 
papers  of  dried  corn  for  one  or  two  soldi, 
According  to  the  size  thereof,  is  not  only 
A  thoroughly  familiar  figure  to  the  pig- 
t-ons  of  St.  Mark,  but  one  recognized  by 
thorn  as  an  old  and  beloved  friend. 

In  the  thousands  of  birds  making  their 
home  in  this  place,  certain  ones  would 
appear  detailed  as  scouts  to  keep  the  corn- 
seller  forever  vigilantly  in  sight,  for  no 
sooner  does  a  stranger  approach  to  buy 
his  humble  ware  than  with  a  whirr  from 
overv  part  of  the  Piazza,  the  pigeons 
fairly  darken  the  air  in  haste  to  benefit  by 
the  approaching  largesse.  From  end  to 
end  of  the  great  open  court,  the  oncom- 
ing rush  of  winged  clans  centralizing  up- 
on the  new-comers,  show  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  fear,  as  they  alight  upon  head, 
hnnds  and  arms,  nestling  up  to  the  throat. 


anywhere,  in  fact,  that  a  foothold  can  be 
obtained  in  the  greed  of  anxietv  to  reap 
a  lion's  share  of  the  bounty  dispersed. 

Cooing,  strutting,  flaunting  themselves 
in  pride,  circling  aloft,  flying  hither  and 
yon,  brushing  with  their  wings  the  cen 
ruries  old  works  of  art  on  every  hand, 
they  thus  take  undisputed  possession  of 
the  place,  and  people  who,  for  the  time 
being,  pursue  their  business  or  take  their 
pleasure  in  the  Piazza  St.  Mark. 

With  the  declines  of  the  sun  and  changj 
from  bluest  of  Italian  skies  to  gorgeous- 
ness  of  nrismatic  coloring  reflected  in 
ever-changing  beauty  along  the  waters  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  teeming  with  gondolas 
bearing  in  dolce  far  niente  of  motion  their 
freight  of  human  beings,  the  pigeons  with 
sleepv  spreading  of  winers  for  upwarl 
flight,  nestle  against  the  Oriental  glory 
of  the  mosaic  facade  of  St.  Mark's.  Upon 
the  auartette  of  gold  bronze  horses 
brought  bv  Dandola  from  triumphal 
arches  of  Nero  and  Trajan,  upon  the 
ledges  of  roofs  and  domes  of  the  church, 
in  every  nook  and  crannv  of  the  ornately 
sculptured  buildings  on  three  remaining 
sides  of  the  Piazza,  the  pigeons  sleepily 
call  to  each  other  a  soft  srood-night,  as 
cooing  in  the  waning  light  they  nestle 
close  to  rest  until  the  coming  of  the  dawn 
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I  MET  Donald  Kamirez  twenty  years 
ago.  He  was  then  a  man  of  about 
sixty,  but  appeared  much  older.  He 
was,  as  his  name  indicated,  of  Scotch  and 
Spanish  parentage.  Tall  and  thin,  al- 
most cadaverous  looking,  his  shoulders 
bent  and  walking  feebly,  he  produced  an 
impression  of  extreme  age  until  one  ob- 
served his  eyes.  They  were  keen  and 
black  and  habitually  fierce  in  expression, 
giving  one  the  notion  that  they  never 
closed,  and  that  nothing  escaped  them. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  quiet  old  man,  reti- 
cent in  manner,  and  with  few  friends. 
His  Scotch  ancestry  showed  plainly  in  his 
high  cheek  bones  and  straight,  inflexible 
mouth,  and  his  intense  Spanish  eyes,  his 
only  visible  heritage  from  his  father, 
seemed  an  anomaly  in  so  ascetic  a  face. 
He  apparently  took  a  fancy  to  me  and 
gradually  grew  to  spend  nearly  every  af- 
ternoon in  the  hot,  stuffy  telegraph  office, 
where  I  was  day  operator.  His  was  the 
only  decent  house  in  the  place  —  a  small 
town  on  the  edge  of  the  Mojave  desert.  It 
was  built  in  the  Spanish  style  around  a 
court,  with  many  shade  trees  about,  and 
the  thick  adobe  walls  absorbed  even  the 
fiercest  heat  of  summer,  so  that  the  rooms 
were  always  almost  cool.  Many  a  night 
I've  sat  with  the  old  man  until  midnight, 
smoking  his  fragrant  cigars  and  listening 
to  his  peculiar  views  of  life  and  death. 
I  was  only  a  boy  of  twenty-one  then,  just 
out  from  the  East,  and  so  homesick  for 
the  old  New  England  farm  and  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  everlasting  heat  and  the 
shiftless  half-breeds  that  I  would  have 
thrown  up  my  job  and  gone  back  to  God's 
country  if  it  had  not  been  for  Ramirez's 
level-headed  advice. 

I  did  not  hear  the  old  man's  history 
until  I  had  known  him  nearly  a  year,  and 
he  told  it  to  me  himself  —  not  in  de- 


tail, but  by  fragments  that  were  easily 
filled  in.  It  seems  that  he  had  married, 
when  he  was  about  forty,  a  young  half- 
Mexican  girl,  who  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  daughter.  Ramirez  had  a  nurse  for  the 


child,  and  when  it  was  older,  a  governess, 
so  that  she  was  practically  never  out  of 
his  sight  until  she  was  sixteen.  He  liter- 
ally idolized  her.  He  showed  me  her  pic- 
ture once.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  a 
little  like  her  father,  but  with  a  passion- 
ate mouth  and  eyes  and  a  slightly  weak 
chin. 

Well,  when  she  was  sixteen  she  ran 
away  with  a  professional  gambler — Jim 
Avery  was  his  name — who  had  been  hang- 
ing about  the  town  for  a  few  months. 
Where  or  how  she  had  managed  to  meet 
him  her  father  never  knew.  She  left  a 
pathetic  little  note,  saying  that  it  broke 
her  heart  to  leave  him,  but  she  could  not 
live  without  Jim,  and  would  uapa  forgive 
them? 

Ramirez  made  no  effort  to  find  them; 
he  merely  shut  himself  up  in  the  lonely 
house  with  his  old  Mexican  housekeeper 
and  waited.  After  two  years  he  received 
a  message  that  Dolores  was  dead,  with  her 
babv  son,  who  had  breathed  but  once.  He 
replied  by  telegraph,  asking  to  have  the 
bodies  sent  home.  They  were  buried  be- 
hind the  house  under  a  tree  where  Do- 
lores had  played  as  a  child.  Her  father 
learned  in  some  way  that  Avery  had  not 
only  neglected  his  wife  after  he  tired  of 
her,  but  had  been  cruel  to  her. 

When  he  had  finished  the  story,  which 
was  told  in  snatches  between  long  silences, 
he  said :  "  Some  day  Avery  will  come 
back  here.  Then  I  shall  kill  him." 

He  said  it  quietly,  as  if  he  had  said,  "I 
shall  go  to  town,"  but  there  was  on  his 
face  a  look  of  settled,  vindictive  hate  that 
I  never  saw  on  any  other  human  counte- 
nance. 

Ramirez  had  some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary ideas  I  ever  heard  expressed. 
They  were  new  to  me  then,  and  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me.  One  belief 
that  he  held  and  acted  on  was  a  sort  of 
fatalism.  If  an  experience,  good  or  evil, 
belonged  to  a  man,  he  said,  it  would  find 
him,  though  he  strove  to  escape  it,  and 
would  come  no  sooner  for  all  his  efforts  to 
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attain  it.  As  an  illustration,  he  pointed 
out  to  me,  when  mv  attacks  of  homesick- 
ness were  most  violent,  that  if  I  was  to 
go  back  to  the  East,  nothing  could  pre- 
vent me.  If  I  was  not  to  go,  all  my  fret- 
ting and  striving  would  have  absolutely 
no  effect. 

He  at  last  inoculated  me  with  his  Orien- 
tal fatalism,  and  I  understood  without  be- 
ing told  in  words  why  he  made  no  appar- 
ent effort  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
child,  who  had  been  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
His  seeming  passive  indifference  was  in 
reality  a  fierce  concentration,  that  he  be- 
lieved would  inevitably  draw,  in  time,  his 
enemy  within  his  reach.  Secure  in  this 
belief,  he  could  afford  to  wait,  patiently 
as  a  spider  in  his  web  waits  for  the  fly 
that  is  fated  to  entangle  itself  in  the 
meshes  he  has  prepared  for  it. 

One  of  his  theories,  however,  waft  10 
fantastic  that  I  think  it  was  a  mania. 
He  expatiated  upon  it  at  great  length.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  each  person's  soul 
or  spirit — the  indcstructable  ego — was  ma- 
terialized at  death  in  the  form  of  a  bird 
or  animal.  He  said  that  psychics  could 
see  them  as  they  left  the  body,  and  at 
times  while  the  person  was  still  alive. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  recall  it,  he  believed 
that  all  good  people  possessed  souls  with 
wings.  Very  saintly  women  and  young 
girls'  souls  took  the  form  of  white  doves; 
those  of  strong-willed,  right-living  men 
were  eagles;  and  some  frail,  but  well  in- 
tentioned  people  had  souls  that  appeared 
as  humming  birds,  or  even  butterflies. 
Persons  not  altogether  good,  but  in  whom 
good  predominated,  took  psychic  form  as 
birds  of  ill-repute,  such  as  hawks  and 
vultures.  But  whatever  winged  nature 
was  demonstrated,  they  flew  away  at  death 
to  a  higher  state  of  existence,  where  they 
entered  immortal  bodies  and  developed 
on  an  advanced  plane. 

Evil  people,  in  whom  there  waa 
no  good  developed,  had  souls  which  mater- 
ialized as  animals  or  reptiles,  which  were 
unable  to  leave  the  earth,  but  were  doomed 
to  exist  in  their  animal  form  until  they 
found  a  body  either  owning  no  spirit,  or 
with  one  weak  enough  to  be  deposed.  They 
then  took  possession  of  it  and  lived  an- 
other earth  life,  possibly  acquiring  enough 
virtue  to  attain  a  winged  soul,  or  sinking 
to  lower  depths  of  depravity.  By  these 
evil  souls,  Ramirez  said,  all  the  crime  and 


sin  of  the  world  was  conceived  and  accom- 
plished. Persons  who  were  habitually  de- 
ceitful and  treacherous  materialized  souls 
in  the  form  of  snakes ;  cruel,  heartless  na- 
•  tures  were  symbolized  as  tigers,  and  sen- 
sual, gluttonous  people  appeared  as  swine. 
He  would  often  amuse  himself  and  me  by 
the  hour,  theorizing  as  to  the  soul  ap- 
pearances of  well-known  living  men  or 
liistorical  characters. 

It  was  a  gruesome  belief,  and  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  I  must  be  a  hopeless 
case,  for  the  only  way  that  I  could  im- 
agine my  soul  would  appear,  if  suddenly 
liberated,  was  as  the  most  homesick  little 
fox  terrier  ever  seen,  who  would  start  out 
for  New  England  at  a  record  gait. 

Our  friendship  continued  for  two  years 
or  more,  and  I  had  grown  very  fond  of 
the  old  recluse,  when  one  morning  his 
housekeeper,  Theresa,  came  running  down 
to  the  office  in  a  panic  of  terror.  She  had 
found  Ramirez  dead  in  his  bed  and  had 
seen  something  fearful  and  supernatural 
that  she  could  not  describe.  Her  story 
was  so  mixed  with  prayers  to  the  saints 
and  muttered  exorcisms  that  I  could  not 
make  head  nor  tail  to  it,  but  I  went  up 
to  the  house  and  found  the  poor  old  man 
dead,  as  she  had  said.  He  looked  peaceful, 
as  most  dead  do,  and  as  if  asleep. 

The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  wen) 
hurried  through,  as  they  must  be  in  such 
a  climate,  and  he  was  to  be  buried  be- 
side Dolores  and  the  baby,  as  I  knew  he 
would  have  directed.  That  night  half  a 
dozen  of  us  sat  up  with  the  body.  None 
of  the  others  had  known  him  very  well, 
and  they  smoked  and  talked  cheerfully. 
Along  toward  dawn  I  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  a  tarantula  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  I  had  always  been  afraid  of  the 
villainous-looking  creatures,  and  got  up 
to  find  a  stick  to  kill  it,  but  as  I  moved 
it  disappeared,  and  I  concluded  that  my 
nerves  were  a  trifle  over-strained,  and 
consequently  I  was  beginning  to  imagine 
things. 

After  the  funeral  the  next  day  I  looked 
over  Ramirez's  papers,  and  found  a  will, 
properly  drawn  up,  disposing  of  all  hU 
property,  most  of  which  went  to  distant 
relatives.  Several  books  on  occult  sub- 
jects were  left  to  me,  and  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  will  read:  "To  Jim  A  very 
I  devise  and  bequeath  my  undying  unre- 
lenting hatred.  When  he  returns,  whether 
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I  am  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  I  shall  kill 
him." 

I  supposed  his  trouble  had  affected  the 
poor  old  fellow's  brain,  but  there  was  no 
one  to  dispute  the  will,  and  the  estate  was 
easily  settled  up.  The  man  to  whom  the 
house  was  left  came  down  to  look  it  over, 
but  did  not  try  to  rent  it,  so  it  remained 
locked  and  empty,  and  gradually  acquired 
the  melancholy  air  of  abandoned  houses. 

Matters  remained  in  this  state  for  three 
years.  I  had  settled  down  into  harness 
and  had  almost  given  up  praying  for  a 
transfer.  Ramirez's  memory  was  already 
growing  dim,  when  one  afternoon,  as  the 
Los  Angeles  express  slowed  down  at  the 
station,  Jim  Avery  stepped  off  the  rear 
car  and  shook  hands  with  the  loafers 
standing  about,  as  if  he  had  been  absent 
but  a  month. 

He  was  a  small,  fair  man,  with  crafty 
cold  blue  eyes,  and  might  have  been  any 
age  from  thirty  to  forty-five.  He  had  the 
typical  story-book  gambler's  hands,  soft 
and  white,  and  wore  a  large  diamond 
ring. 

He  was,  I  think,  the  coolest,  most  self- 
controlled  man  I've  ever  seen.  In  the 
two  weeks  he  stayed  in  town,  I  never  saw 
him  display  the  slightest  emotion  of  any 
sort.  In  poker  games  where  several  thou- 
sand dollars  changed  hands  during  the 
evening,  he  did  not  betray  by  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelash,  any  especial  interest  in  the 
outcome.  And  he  seemed  utterly  imper- 
vious to  fear.  One  night  he  got  into  a 
row  with  a  Mexican  card  sharper.  The 
man  pulled  a  knife  and  Avery  caught  his 
wrist  with  a  clever  twist  that  made  the 
Greaser  drop  the  knife  and  howl  with 
pain.  Jim  gave  the  weapon  a  kick  and 
sat  down  to  deal  the  next  hand  without 
a  change  of  color. 

Finally,  one  night  about  two  weeks  after 
his  arrival,  there  had  been  a  big  game 
running  all  the  evening.  They  had 
played  until  after  midnight,  and  Avery 
had  pretty  well  cleaned  out  the  crowd.  As 
the  men  started  up  to  the  bar  for  a  "  night 
cap,"  one  of  them  said  to  Avery :  "  Say, 
Jim,  I'll  shake  you  to  see  whether  I  treat 
the  bunch  or  you  go  alone  to  old  Ra- 
mirez's grave." 

It  was  a  bluff,  but  Avery  took  it  all 
right  and  picked  up  the  dice  box. 

"  High  wins.  One  shake,"  and  he  rolled 
out  the  dice.  "  No  pair.  Never  mind 


shaking,  Bill,  you  can't  get  anything 
worse  than  that.  Where  is  the  old 'chap's 
grave?" 

He  started  off,  as  nervy  as  ever,  in- 
structed to  bring  back  some  devil  weed 
that  grew  on  Ramirez's  grave,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  of  us 
loitered  towards  home,  but  paused  to 
watch  Jim  hurrying  along  the  white  road. 
There  was  a  full  moon  that  night,  and 
every  cactus  and  rock  showed  up  as 
plain  as  by  daylight. 

Avery  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and 
we  went  on  a  few  rods,  when  we  heard 
the  most  blood-curdling,  hair-raising 
scream.  We  turned  and  ran  for  the  house, 
and  the  screaming  continued.  It  was  as 
if  a  man  was  being  tortured  to  death  by 
fear.  It  did  not  sound  like  pain,  but  like 
the  unreasoning,  mad  terror  of  night- 
mare. It  seemed  miles  that  we  ran  before 
we  came  to  the  graves.  Avery  was  lying 
prostrate  between  the  two  mounds.  His 
eyes  were  staring  and  his  face  livid  with 
fear.  Clinging  to  his  throat  was  the  most 
frightful-looking  tarantula  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  enormous  in  size,  and  its  eyes  gleamed 
in  the  moonlight  with  a  demoniac  glitter. 
Its  hairy  legs  were  gathered  up,  as  if  ready 
to  spring,  but  the  man  had  evidently  made 
no  effort  to  throw  it  off.  He  had  appar- 
ently stooped  to  gather  the  devil  weed, 
which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  when  the 
tarantula  had  bitten  him  on  the  wrist,  al- 
ready swelling. 

As  soon  as  we  could  collect  our  senses, 
we  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  back  to 
the  saloon.  As  we  touched  him,  the 
tarantula  disappeared.  I'd  swear  it  did 
not  jump  nor  crawl.  It  simply  vanished. 

There  was  no  doctor  within  ten  miles, 
but  we  did  all  we  could  think  of — poured 
whiskey  into  him  as  long  as  he  could  swal- 
low, but  it  did  no  good.  And  all  the  time 
he  kept  up  that  awful  screaming,  as  if  in 
abject  terror. 

Talk  about  the  next  world !  I  never 
want  to  see  any  one  else  suffer  as  that 
poor  wretch  did,  no  matter  what  he's 
done.  For  six  mortal  hours  we  watched 
him  through  all  the  stages  of  agony  that 
precede  death  by  tarantula  poison.  His 
whole  body  swelled  and  turned  black.  He 
went  from  one  convulsion  that  racked  his 
frame  like  the  inquisitor's  wheel,  to  an- 
other. As  long  as  he  could  make  a  sound, 
he  called  frantically  for  Dolores,  mingled 
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with  Spanish  words  that  I  could  not  un- 
derstand. Toward  the  end  he  grew  blind 
and  delirious,  begging  for  water  that  he 
could  not  drink  when  we  gave  it  to 
him. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  the  last  con- 
vulsion tore  him,  and  merciful  death  that 
had  delayed  so  long  received  him.  We 
straightened  his  body  out  on  the  billiard 
table,  and  I  went  to  my  room  for  a  sheet 
to  cover  it.  When  I  came  back  the  same 
tarantula  was  crouching  on  Jim's  cheer. 
I  called  the  boys,  and  they  saw  it  also,  but 


as  we  approached  the  body  it  disappeared. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  Ra- 
mirez's theory  of  soul  materialization. 
There  are  the  facts.  He  fully  believed 
that  Avery  would  return  and  that  he 
should  kill  him.  Avery  did  return. 
Through  an  apparent  accident,  he  was  in- 
duced to  visit  Ramirez's  grave,  where  the 
tarantula  bit  him.  He  died  in  horrible 
torture.  Could  it  indeed  have  been  the 
soul  of  the  old  Spaniard,  implacable  and 
relentless,  waiting  patiently  for  years,  as 
the  man  had  waited,  for  its  revenge  ? 
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Uto 


BY    RUTH    G.    PORTER 


Age  Speaks. 

The  wind  wails  through  the  leafless  trees, 

The  rain-drops  patter  on  the  mold, 
The  last  brown  leaves  fly  here  and  there, 
And  all  the  world  is  cold — is  cold. 

The  leaden  clouds  go  scudding  by, 

The  flowers  are  gone  from  hill  and  plain, 

The  ocean  wildly  sobs  and  moans, 
And  all  the  world  is  pain — is  pain. 

Comes  Youth ;  comes  Age.    From  youth  to  death 

Is  but  a  step  for  lass  or  lad, 
Tis  cold,  and  pain  is  in  the  heart, 

And  all  the  world  is  sad — is  sad. 

Youth  Answers. 

The  sweet  wind  plays  in  leafy  trees, 
Where  light  and  shadow  softly  meet, 

The  song-bird's  silvery  music  flows, 
And  all  the  world  is  sweet — is  sweet. 

Beneath,  the  ground  is  starred  with  flowers, 

The  sky  is  soft  and  blue  above, 
The  ocean  sings  a  song  of  peace, 

And  all  the  world  is  love — is  love. 

Comes  Youth — and  Youth  may  last  alway, 

For  merry  heart  in  lass  or  lad 
Will  keep  grim  age  and  death  away, 

And  all  the  world  is  glad — is  glad. 


BY    P.    S.    WILLIAMS 


EVERY  county  and  section  has  its 
peculiarities  of  climate  and  other 
natural     conditions,     exercising  a 
marked   influence   on  the   character   and 
customs  of  the  people.    A  clay  soil  leads 
naturally   to   more   brick   buildings,   and 
men   of  well-balanced  energies     are     as 
directly  a  product  of  a  temperate  zone  as 
lovers  are  of  moonlight  nights. 

Just  what  kind  of  soil  and  climate 
make  literary  folk  is  not  a  matter  of 
scientific  record.  One  would  naturally 
look  for  all  poets  to  be  born  in  the  sunny 
South,  but  Carmen  came  from  the  icy 
north,  New  England  has  had  her  great 
poets,  and  many  others  have  thrived  and 
sung  in  chilly  lands. 

Nevertheless,  literary  folk,  like  fish, 
do  come  in  schools.  Whether  it  be  power 
of  example  or  of  association,  the  air  they 
breathe  or  the  meat  they  eat,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Ohio,  for  instance,  boasts  compara- 
tively few  prominent  men  of  letters  at 
present,  while  in  her  next  door  neighbor, 
Indiana,  a  poet  is  born  every  minute, 
and  playwrights  and  novelists  in  propor- 
tion. And  so  it  is  all  over  the  States. 
Among  them,  California  is  one  which 
fairly  bathes  in  a  literary  atmosphere. 

A  young  man  returning  East,  once  re- 
marked to  the  writer  on  the  number  of 
young  people  he  found  in  California  who 
were  interested  in  and  attempting  things 
literary,  and  almost  as  his  comment  was 
uttered,  a  young  Californian,  Jack  Lon- 
don, burst  radiantly  forth  as  a  star  of 
first  magnitude  in  the  literary  heavens. 
His  achievements,  though  remarkable, 
merely  represented  the  full  bloom  in  a 
literary  rose  garden — California,  rich  in 
romantic  setting,  tradition  and  impulse. 
There  have  been  others,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  there  will  be  more. 

London  has  since  continued  much  in 
the  public  eye,  as  readily  enjoying  a.j 
commanding  publicity.  The  interesting 
story  of  his  literary  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses is  too  well  known  to  concern  us 
here,  but  during  the  past  winter  London 


appeared  on  new  ground — the  lecture 
platform. 

As  a  man  who  wins  in  war  or  politics 
or  finance  is  now  invited  into  the  maga- 
zines, regardless  of  literary  training,  so  a 
successful  writer  is  sought  by  the  lecture 
bureau,  regardless  of  his  experience  as 
a  public  speaker.  This  is  a  day  of  al- 
vertising  and  the  best  lyceum  attraction 
is  first  a  man  of  famous  achievement — 
secondly,  he  may  be,  but  often  is  not, 
a  lecturer. 

London  has  been  a  good  drawing  card 
and  has  therefore  pleased  his  manager, 
if  he  has  not  always  pleased  his  audi- 
ences. London  himself  was  not  especi- 
ally pleased,  nor  found  the  work  agree- 
able. To  begin  with,  he  has  logically  ar- 
gued that,  like  literature,  the  lecture 
platform  has  its  own  specialists  by  nature 
and  training,  of  whom  he  is  not  one.  The 
Slayton  Lyceum  Lecture  Bureau  of  Chi- 
cago, ingeniously  persuaded  him  that 
people  who  bought  his  books  were  entitled 
to  see  him,  so  London  generally  prefaced 
his  talks  with  an  explanation  that  he  ap- 
peared before  audiences  rather  for  in- 
spection as  a  wild  animal  than  as  an  en- 
tertainer. 

It  worked  so.  well  that  he  covered  the 
country  from  Maine  to  California.  The 
night  of  the  first  engagement  at  Matoon, 
Illinois,  no  definite  programme  having 
been  fixed  upon,  London  rather  infor- 
mally reviewed  the  rough  and  varied  ex- 
periences which  have  made  the  man  an 
author.  This  narrative  commenced  back- 
even  of  his  days  as  a  newsboy  in  San 
Francisco,  and  concluded  with  his  term 
as  correspondent  during  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war,  covering  such  exciting 
epochs  of  his  career  as  the  whaling  voy- 
age and  trip  to  the  Klondike.  A  goodly 
portion  of  humor  was  interspersed  withal, 
one  of  the  best  received  anecdotes  con- 
cerning a  long  portage  in  the  Klondike, 
where  the  gold  seekers  laboriously  backed 
their  provisions  and  other  necessities 
from  one  body  of  water  to  another.  On 
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the  way,  London  encountered  a  fellow  - 
traveler  with  whom  he  stopped  to  rest 
from  the  weary  journey. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do 
when  I  get  back  to  the  States?"  asked 
the  stranger.  London  did  not,  but  he 
presumed  he  was  going  to  hear  how  his 
new  acquaintance  was  going  to  spend  his 
"pile"  at  the  end  of  every  Klondikers' 
rainbow.  "Well,  sir,  I  am  going  to  get 
married  and  have  a  large  family,  and 
some  day  I  am  going  to  gather  them  all 
about  me  and  tell  them  about  these  aw- 
ful hard  times  I've  had  up  here  in  the 
Klondike,  and  then  if  they  don't  weep 
I'll  lambaste  the  stuffing  out  of  every 
darn  one  of  them." 

Readings  from  his  own  works  were 
sometimes  made  a  part  of  London's  pro- 
gramme. While  really  an  easy  and  ex- 
pressive reader,  he  does  not  natter  him- 
self that  he  is  a  specialist  in  this  line, 
either,  and  the  reminiscences  experimen- 
tally offered  at  first  proved  his  most  satis- 
factory form  of  entertainment — consider- 
ably more  popular  than  his  social-politi- 
cal lectures.  When  he  is  well  started, 
London  is  a  ready,  unpretentious  talker, 
and  has  an  engaging  smile  which  quite 
captivates  the  ladies. 

After  his  sensational  marriage  to  Miss 
Charmion  Kittredge  in  Chicago  early  in 
the  season,  Mr.  London  was  not  approved 
in  some  of  the  more  Puritanical  com- 
munities, and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
his  radical  sentiments  were  not  always 
approved  either.  To  one  protest  that 
came  in  to  the  lecture  bureau  from  a 
preacher,  the  secretary  made  answer,  sug- 
gesting that  if  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  read  London's  books  he  should  have 
discovered  thnt  there  was  a  brutal  streak 
in  the  author's  nature  and  been  prepared 
for  it. 

A  grenius  is  apt  to  be  personally  dis- 
appointing. One  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
because  great  in  one  thing,  the  genius  ia 
great  in  all  things  instead  of  the  one- 
sided personality  in  many  cases  he  really 
is.  A  great  writer,  for  instance,  is  un- 
likely to  be  much  of  a  business  man,  of 
which  rule  Mr.  London  is  himself  an' 
excellent  example. 

While  on  the  road,  he  was  guilty  of  fre- 
quent delightfully  unbn  si  ness-like  per- 
formances, such  as  paying  fare  at  full 
rates  because  he  had  thoughtlessly  looked 


his  mileage  book  in  his  trunk;  nor  could 
he  be  persuaded  but  that  such  as  these 
were  not  legitimate  items  for  his  expense 
account.  On  one  occasion  the  whole  sixth 
floor  of  the  Studebaker  Building,  where 
the  Chicago  bureau  is  located,  was 
thrilled  with  holy  horror  to  encounter  an 
item  in  London's  account :  "  To  one 
stomach  ache — 50  cents,"  which  presum- 
ably was  a  bill  for  medical  services.  The 
crowning  feature  of  these  little  incidents 
was  London's  remittance  of  something 
over  two  hundred  dollars  in  currency  to 
the  bureau  by  mail.  The  night  it  was 
sent  the  remittance  was  caught  in  a  fire, 
and  was  destroyed.  Mr.  London  refused 
to  make  it  good. 

"  Why  should  I  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  regis- 
tered it.  I  sent  $400  to  my  own  bank 
in  California  at  the  same  time." 

"I  suppose  you  would  expect  them  to 
make  that  good  had  it  been  destroyed?'' 
commented  Secretary  Wagner,  of  th<* 
bureau. 

"  Sure,"  London  assented. 
"  It's  not  customary  to  send  such  re- 
mittances in  that     manner,"     said     Mr. 
Wagner.     "No  business  man  would  do 
it." 

•"'You  shouldn't  expect  me  to  be  a  busi- 
ness man,"  replied  London. 

"We'll  sue  you,"  declared  his  mana- 
ger. 

"Go  ahead,"  retorted  London,  to  whom 
all  publicity  is  grist  for  his  mill.  And 
there  the  matter  stands  at  this  writing, 
while  in  tLe  meantime  the  best  of  feeling 
obtains  between  London  and  Wagner,  the 
latter  declaring  the  author  to  be  a  fine 
chap,  despite  his  deficiencies. 

In  his  experience  talks,  London  kept 
religiously  away  from  his  literary  work, 
but  aimed  rather  at  the  events  which  had 
moulded  his  character.  In  short,  in 
what  he  did,  as  well  as  in  what  he  said — 
in  such  incidents  as  narrated  above — 
London's  lecture  tours  emphasized  the 
peculiarities  which  make  up  his  pictur- 
esque personality.  The  times  have  been 
rare  indeed  when  London  has  donned  a 
dress  suit,  and  not  since  the  last  of  these 
historic  occasions  has  he  tolerated  a 
starched  shirt.  He  wore  on  the  platform 
the  customary  soft  shirt,  with  collar  at- 
tached, which  has  become  standard  in  his 
attire,  and  was  only  amused  when  this 
informality  shocked  a  gathering  of  society 
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ladies  whom  he  addressed  in  one  city. 

The  eccentricity  in  dress  may  be  ex- 
plained purely  by  his  notion  that  it  adds 
to  his  comfort,  but  it  is  nevertheless  rea- 
sonable to  suspect  that  London  may  also 
be  partial  to  it  more  or  less  consciously 
as  the  garb  of  the  wage  worker  whose 
cause  he  so  vigorously  champions. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  his  social- 
istic theories  antagonized  wealthy  patrons 
of  his  lectures,  and  this  in  fact  has  been 
the  chief  occasion  for  disfavor  where  any 
has  been  in  evidence.  It  is  even  thought 
that  London  takes  particular  pleasure  in 
ramming  his  revolutionary  theories  down 
their  throats  in  the  most  radical  form, 
and  there  is  foundation  for  the  suspi- 
cion. 

The  night  before  London's  recent  wed- 
ding the  writer  chanced  to  be  in  his 
company. 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  London,  that  your 
socialistic  theories  stirred  some  of  them 
UD  at  a  college  town  the  other  night,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  small  party. 

"Did  it  offend  them?"  London  in- 
quired, smiling  pleasantly. 

"People  feel  curiously  on  these  mat- 
ters. Awhile  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  a  select  audience  in  New  York. 
It  was  an  organization  of  substantial  and 
able  men,  but  a  rule  which  prevails  with 
them  forbids  anything  from  being  made 
public  which  transpires  at  their  club 
meetings;  so  I,  therefore,  am  not  per- 
mitted to  name  it.  In  introducing  mo, 
the  chairman  was  extravagant — very — 
in  dwelling  on  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
club  and  the  courtesy  with  which  they 
extended  a  hearing  to  persons  holding 
views  contrary  to  their  own.  T  gave 


them  about  the  line  of  talk  which  1  de- 
livered at  Oberlin — with  some  other 
things  in  addition.  Well,  before  I  got 
through  they  were  all  up  in  arms,  and 
the  chairman  was  the  fiercest  of  all.  They 
hotly  challenged  my  statements,  and  fired 
Muostions  at  me  that  were  hair  raisers. 

"  Now,  I  could  have  attacked  the^ 
morals  of  that  company."  continued  Lon- 
don, "or  taken  issue  with  them  on  any 
other  subject  than  their  money-bags,  and 
they  would  have  given  me  nothing  but 
smiling  attention  and  courtesy.  When  you 
hit  a  rich  man's  dollars,  then  you  offend." 

London  takes  socialism  very  seriously. 
Despite  this,  he  carries  with  him  a  Corean 
servant,  which  possible  inconsistency  is 
frequently  commented  on  about  hotels 
where  he  stops. 

"  He  even  sat  in  his  chair  and  let  that 
heathen  Jap  bring  him  a  drink,"  indig- 
nantly declared  one  hard-headed  capital- 
ist who  had  become  rich  by  shining  his 
own  shoes  and  shaving  himself  for  some 
three  score  years. 

"  Thaf  s  all  right ;  he  is  conserving  his 
strength  to  exploit  socialism,"  ingeniously 
explained  a  defender. 

And  London  does  give  time  and  energy 
to  socialism,  and  it  is  valuable  time  and 
energy.  He  takes  his  political  and  social 
creed  very  seriously,  but  probably  in  the 
future  he  will  disseminate  the  thought 
through  the  printed  more  than  the 
spoken  word,  except  for  independent  talks 
to  labor  bodies,  for  London's  lecture  man- 
ager says  he  was  a  one  season  novelty  on 
the  platform,  even  though  a  successful 
one.  and  Txmdon  himself  firmly  declares 
that  this  has  been  his  first,  last  and  only 
lecture  tour. 


"Grub  Pile.' 


BY    JOHN    L.    COWAN 


IF  the  time  ever  comes  when  America 
will  have  anything  that  can  be  called 
a  national  heraldic  system,  as  seems 
inevitable  from  the  almost  universal,  if 
sometimes  undignified,  scramble  for  coats 
of  arms,  the  cattle  brands  of  the  West 
ought  to  deck  a  good  many  escutcheons. 
They  have  been  instrumental  in  creating 
more  than  their  just  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and 
are  inseparably  linked  with  a  history  as 
stirring,  as  romantic  and  as  lawless  as 
that  of  the  golden  days  when  knighthood 
was  in  flower.  The  period  to  which  they 
belong  needs  but  the  softening  touch  of 
time  to  give  it  a  glamor  of  romance  as 
attractive  as  that  which  surrounds  the 
memory  of  the  days  of  Chivalry.  If  the 
Cattle  Barons  can  boast  of  no  King- 
Makers  like  Warwick,  they  can  "  point 
with  pride  "  to  many  of  their  number  who 
have  made  governors,  legislators  and 
judges;  who  have  dictated  laws  and  ob- 
served, disregarded,  enforced  or  over- 
thrown them  as  best  suited  their  pur- 
poses. Although  now  shorn  of  much  of 
their  power  and  deprived  of  great  areas 


of  their  former  territories,  they  yet  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  seventeen  West- 
ern commonwealths.  If  compelled  by 
circumstances  in  some  places  to  buy  and 
fence  their  own  demesnes,  they  yet  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  private  use  and 
benefit  the  public  domain,  consisting  of 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  Republic,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and 
outlying  possessions.  The  industry  they 
control  is  the  leading  one  over  more 
than  one-half  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  Six  of  their  number  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  occupy  the  executive  chairs 
in  as  many  sovereign  States.  Four  United 
States  Senators  and  twentv-one  members 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
officially  give  their  occupation  as  stock- 
raising,  but  this  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  number  of  Washington  statesmen  who 
owe  their  wealth  and  their  political  pre- 
ferment to  hooves  and  horns.  In  num- 
bers, wealth,  power  and  influence,  there- 
for the  cattle  barons  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with  the  greatest  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent. 
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Then,  too,  if  an  ex-cowboy  President 
succeeds  in  over-riding  the  Constitution 
and  in  establishing  the  principles  of  au- 
tocracy (as  some  of  his  political  enemies 
profess  to  fear),  what  more  natural  than 
that  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  should 
be  symbolized  in  the  insignia  of  the 
nobility?  If  this  seems  extravagant, 
surely  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  great 
majority  of  the  scares  gotten  up  by  the 
yellow  journals  and  the  magazines  that 
deal  in  the  literature  of  exposure.  Even 
in  their  most  irresponsible  moments, 
neither  the  Emperor  of  Germany  nor  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias  ever  attempted  to 
dictate  to  their  subjects  the  size  of  the 
families  they  should  rear.  Yet  our  own 
good-natured  despot,  not  content  with 
curbing  the  Senate,  ruling  the  House  of 


",Theodore,  the  Great  Unterrified "— f or 
has  he  not  bearded  the  Standard  Oil  Oc- 
topus, the  Omnipotent  Beef  Ogre,  the 
Tillman  Pitchfork,  the  Congress  of 
Mothers,  the  sacred  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Wrath  of  the  Muck-Rakers; 
braved  the  stench  of  the  Augean  stables 
of  departmental  affairs;  and  given  the 
lie  direct  to  more  men  than  one  would 
care  to  count?  Nothing  but  unlimited 
tenure  of  office  is  needed  to  make  of  him 
the  most  absolute  despot  on  the  rolling 
world  to-day;  and  that,  we  are  told,  may 
be  his  for  the  asking.  The  Senate  has 
long  ago  become  but  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix of  the  body  politic,  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental,  a  source  of  annoyance, 
discomfort,  irritation  and  disease,  and 
needing  only  an  anaesthetic  and  a  sharp 


The   round-up. 

Representatives,  reforming  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  orthoepy  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  by  executive  order, 
regulating  the  railroads  and  remodel- 
ing the  whole  social  and  industrial 
system,  has  appointed  himself  universal 
censor,  dictator,  god-father  and  midwife 
to  the  American  people.  With  a  con- 
fidence in  his  own  infallibility  that  is 
truly  sublime,  he  dictates  to  the  muck- 
raker  the  precise  kind  and  quantity  of 
muck  he  shall  rake;  to  the  father  of  a 
family  the  number  of  children  lie  shall 
bring  into  the  world;  and  to  his  fellow 
sovereigns  in  Europe  and  Japan,  the 
usury  they  shall  exact  from  weaker  breth- 
ren. History  will  write  his  name. 


knife  to  remove  it  by  an  operation  that 
would  be  neither  painful  nor  dangerous. 
The  House  lias  been  compelled  to  bow  to 
the  will  of  The  Boss,  and  no  doubt  the 
august  heads  of  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  soon  roll  into  the  yawn- 
ing basket  of  the  executioner,  or  be 
crushed  by  the  terrible  Big  Stick.  Not 
even  Louis  XIV  ever  had  as  much  justi- 
fication for  the  boast,  "The  State — it  is 
I,"  as  has  this  strenuous  ex-knight  of  the 
plains.  Therefore,  when  a  few  more  cen- 
turies have  rolled  into  the  'Limbo  of 
things  that  were,  and  when  we  have  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  an  American  College  of 
Heralds,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  that  august 


A  knight  errant  of  the  plains. 


body  religiously  collecting  and  interpret- 
ing all  sorts  of  abstruse  and  forgotten 
data  concerning  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  quirt,  the  lariat,  the  bronco, 
the  spreading  horns,  and  a  multitude  of 
obscure  and  puzzling  symbols  and  mystic 
combinations  that  now  deck  the  hides  of 
many  a  roving  herd  of  cattle  on  the  West- 
ern plains.  Perhaps  the  "baton  sinis- 
ter/' of  doubtful  and  ambiguous  distinc- 
tion, of  Old  World  heraldry,  will  be  par- 
alleled by  a  noosed  rope ;  and  the  lion,  tho 
dragon,  the  unicorn  and  other  time-old 
symbols  will  be  blotted*  from  American 
escutcheons  to  give  place  to  the  taran- 
tula, the  bob-cat,  the  coyote,  the  prairie 
dog  and  the  bucking  bronco.  Any  kind 
of  quarterings  will  look  well  on  a  shield 
of  gold  and  crimson — and  that  the  Cattle 
Barons  may  surely  claim  as  inalienably 
theirs. 

The  cattle  range  and  the  shambles  have 
been  the  training  ground  of  a  good  many 
members  of  our  adolescent  aristocracy.  In 
that  strenuous  school  of  statesmanship 
have  some  of  our  brightest  minds  re- 
ceived their  sole  initiation  into  the  ar- 
cana of  shirt  sleeves  diplomacy.  When 
the  perspective  of  history  has  blended  the 
glaring  high  lights  and  the  blackest 
shadows  with  the  mellow  half-tones,  who 
knows  but  it  may  become  as  fashionable 
to  boast  of  ancestors  who  rounded  up 
steers  with  Roosevelt  as  it  now  is  in  Eng- 
land to  brag  of  forebears  who  crossed  the 
Channel  with  William  the  Conqueror 


(known  to  his  own  irreverent  countryman 
as  the  Bastard),  or  in  blessed  old  New 
England  to  claim  the  homage  of  the 
grandfatkerless  multitude  because  of  the 
exploits  of  some  disreputable  old  bigot 
who  burned  witches  with  Cotton  Mather? 
When  that  day  comes,  if  it  ever  does, 
a  few  lines  in  the  records  of  the.  State 
brand  office  will  count  as  an  unquestioned 
patent  of  nobility. 

Although  the  Cattle  Barons  still  rule 
the  greater  part  of  our  country  between 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
yet  the  cowboys — those  redoubtable 
Knights  Errant  of  the  Plains,  every  year 
find  the  opportunities  for  the  modern 
joust  and  tournament  more  restricted. 
The  States  of  Texas,  containing  grazing 
lands  exceeding  in  area  the  whole  Ger- 
man Empire,  is  subdivided  into  a  multi- 
tude of  wire-fenced  principalities  on 
which  a  few  unarmed  and  often  unmount- 
ed serfs  perform  the  duties  that  used  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  picturesque  Cen- 
taurs, distinguished  from  the  common 
herd  by  gauntlets,  chaps,  slicker,  lariat 
and  the  inevitable  six-shooter.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  Cattle  Barons  from  a 
lawless  band  of  freebooters  into  a  landed 
aristocracy  has  been  attended  with  a 
wonderful  growth  in  their  prestige, 
power  and  influence;  and  with  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  condition  of  their 
retainers.  Wherever  the  open  range  is 
cut  up  into  private  ranches,  the  cowboy 
of  the  souvenir  post  card,  the  Wild  West 
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show,  the  yellow-backed  novel  and  the 
magazine  short  story  quickly  disappears. 
He  used  to  dominate  the  scene  the  whole 
way  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Canadian 
border;  but  his  camping  ground  has  been 
narrowed  down  to  comparatively  restrict- 
ed areas  in  Indian  Territory,  Oregon, 
California,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  the  Dakotas.  Most  of  it  is  included 
in  that  great  region  that  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Great  American  Desert. 
Much  of  it  appears  to  merit  that  name 
even  yet,  to  the  traveler  who  happens 
to  traverse  it  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  short,  rich  grass  that  feeds  tens  of 
millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  has  turned 
brown  and  sere,-  but  which,  for  all  that, 
remains  the  best  and  most  nutritious  hay 
that  nature  has  anywhere  provided.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  vacant  public  lands  are  the 
great  King  and  Kennedy  ranches  of 
Texas;  the  Miller  ranch  of  Oklahoma; 
the  Carey,  Hartzel,  Duke,  Sylvester  and 
Mackenzie  ranches  of  Colorado ;  the  Haley 
ranch  of  Wyoming;  the  Parsons  ranch 
of  Utah,  and  scores  or  hundreds  of  other 
Western  principalities,  each  one  of  which 
is  large  enough  in  area  and  production  of 
sufficient  revenue  to  give  its  owners  rank 
along  with  Russian  Grand  Dukes  or  Ger- 
man princelings.  On  these  private 
ranches  the  every-day  life  of  the  cowboy 
is  no  more  dignified  than  that  of  the 
medieval  swineherd  used  to  be,  and  no 
more  exciting  than  that  of  the  goose  girls 
of  Holland  to-day. 


Even  on  the  open  range — which  is 
small  only  in  comparison  with  what  it 
used  to  be,  still  amounting  to  more  than 
six  hundred  million  acres — the  life  of  the 
cowboy  is  quiet  and  peaceful  when  con- 
trasted with  conditions  in  the  days  when 
the  Indians  roamed  the  plains  and  dis- 
puted the  ownership  on  equal  terms  with 
their  pale-faced  brethren.  Nothing,  un- 
less it  be  an  occasional  brush  with  sheep- 
herders,  or  a  still  more  occasional  "set- 
tlement "  with  a  horse-thief  or  a  rustler 
relieves  the  monotony  of  punching  cows 
and  watching  them  chew  the  cud  of  con- 
tentment. The  cowboys  still  know  how 
to  handle  firearms,  but  through  the  '70's 
and  well  into  the  '80's  this  accomplish- 
ment, as  it  is  now  considered,  was  as 
much  of  a  necessity  as  the  ability  to  ride 
a  bronco  or  swing  a  lasso.  Even  after 
the  Comanches  had  been  settled  on  the 
reservation  at  Fort  Sill,  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  a  band  of  them  to  descend  upon 
a  cattle  "oucfit,"  stampede  the  herd,  and 
scalp  such  of  the  cowboys  as  happened 
to  be  caught  unawares.  In  those  days, 
the  Santa  Fe  trail,  forty  miles  wide  and 
»even  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
ranges  of  Texas  to  the  snipping  points 
in  Kansas,  was  one  of  the  world's  most 
important  commercial  highways,  tra- 
versed by  millions  of  cattle  in  herds  con- 
taining anywhere  from  five  thousand  to 
twenty-five  thousand  each.  The  Texap 
trail  now  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  a 
few  superannuated  Knights  of  the  Plains, 
whose  greatest  delight  it  is  to  regale  the 
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younger  generation  of  cow-punchers  with 
fantastic  tales  of  the  wild  life  they  used 
to  lead  before  the  subjugation  of  the 
Great  West  by  wire  fences  and  steel  rails. 
The  area  tributary  to  the  Cattle  Barons 
and  vicariously  ruled  by  the  Knights  of. 
the  Plains  is  every  year  becoming  more 
restricted.  Irrigation,  transforming  the 
serai-arid  wastes  into  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  lands  on  the  continent,  is 
clipping  great  stretches  from  this  feudal 
Empire.  However,  it  will  be  many  de- 
cades before  all  the  lands  that  are  cap- 
able of  reclamation  will  be  intersected  by 
the  revivifying  ditches  and  made  attrac- 


tive to  the  homesteader.  Other  portions 
of  the  American  Sahara  can  never  be 
turned  into  productive  farms,  and  will 
probably  never  be  put  to  better  uses  than 
grazing.  On  these  narrow  limits  the  cow- 
boy of  the  future  will  be  confined — a  de- 
generate descendant  of  the  Western  Cen- 
taurs, his  calling  deprived  of  the  free- 
dom, danger  and  romance  that  made  it 
attractive  to  the  bold  and  enterprising, 
and  reduced  to  a  dull,  commonplace,  pro- 
saic level  in  comparison  with  which  the 
heart-breaking  monotony  of  life  on  a 
Long  Island  truck  farm  will  be  consid- 
ered exciting  and  nerve-racking. 


Branding  a  calf. 


A  M©m©ify 

BY    HENRY    MEADE    BLAND 

Out  of  the  hills  of  long  ago, 
A  strange,  weird,  solemn  music  steals; 
And  the  vision  it  brings,  the  face  it  reveals 
Looks  with  a  glance  that  softens  and  heals 
Out  of  the  hills  of  long  ago. 

Out  of  the  hills  of  long  ago, 

Yea,  with  the  gleam  of  a  summer  day, 

The  voice  and  the  eye-gleam  beckon  alway, 

.Until  as  a  child  in  fancy  I  stray 

Far  in  the  hills  of  long  ago. 

Out  of  the  hills  of  long  ago, 

I  would  not  bring  her  again  if  I  could ; 

For  the  white  young  brow,  and  the  yellow  flood 

Of  curl,  and  the  voice  would  be  gone,  were  she  wooed, 

Out  of  the  hills  of  long  ago. 


Brigadier-General   Frederick   Funston,   who  was   in   command  of  the   Pacific   Division  of   the 
manoeuvres  of  the  IT.   S.  Army  at  American  Lake.    Washington,    in    August,    1!)06. 


BY    HELEN    FITZGERALD    SANDERS 

The  Bookie  may  be  awkward ;  his  arms  and  his  legs  may  be  long, 

And  he  may  have  a  wonderful  talent  for  getting  his  orders  wrong. 

He's  mostly  all  elbows  and  shin-bones,  and  his  skin's  olive-drab  like  his  clo's, 

But  he  isn't  a  fool,  this  raw  rookie,  when  "  to  arms  "  the  trumpet  blows. 

He  may  handle  his  gun  a  bit  clumsy,  and  flunk  at  his  drill  like  a  dunce, 
But  turn  him  loose  off  in  the  Tropics  and  give  him  a  show,  just  once ! 
He'll  go  through  the  jungle  or  desert,  he'll  sweat  and  he'll  bleed  and  die, 
And  he'll  never  surrender,  this  rookie,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  fly. 

He's  been  known  to  get  rather  boozy  and  act  like  an  ass  and  fight, 

When  his  pay  is  in  his  pocket  and  he's  run  the  guard  at  night; 

But  put  him  to  work  where  there's  scrappin'  and  Uncle  Sam's  something  to  do, 

Then  you  bet  he's  sure  and  steady,  and  lie's  worthy  to  wear  the  blue. 

Some  day  he  is  bound  to  get  it  from  a  dirty,  sneakin'  foe, 
Hid  in  a  bamboo  thicket  where  the  slimy  bayous  flow. 
Then  the  rookie  falls  a-swoonin'  and  the  fever  does  the  rest, 

While  his  pulse  goes  racin'  awful,  and  the  bullet  tears  his  breast. 

i 
He'll  fight  the  Red  Cross  steward  who  would  take  him  to  the  rear, 

And  his  dying  whisper*!!  rise  to  the  echo  of  a  cheer; 

And  he'll  lie  there  just  as  patient  with  the  death-blur  in  his  eye, 

While  the  tropic  sun  is  blazin'  from  the  brassy  tropic  sky. 

And  he'll  tell  the  nurse  and  surgeon :  "  You'd  better  see  to  Bill, 
He's  hurt  lots  worse'n  I  am,  an'  I  can  wait  until — 
Ah,  yes,  till  the  Great  To-morrow  shall  shine  from  other  skies; 
Then  God  forgive  the  rookie  as  he  turns  about  and  dies ! 

The  "Taps"  is  sounding  shrilly  that  last,  long,  sweet  good-night, 

And  the  rookie,  he  is  resting  forever  from  the  fight. 

The  flag  floats  free  and  lovely  against  the  burning  sun, 

For  the  Conquest  it  is  ended,  and  the  hard,  hard  Battle's  won. 


BY    HELEN    FITZGERALD    SANDERS 


On   American   Lake. 


THE  United  States  .from  its  founda- 
tion as  an  independent  Govern- 
ment by  our  forefathers,  has  been 
fundamentally  an  institution  of  peace. 
In  pursuance  of  this  major  principle, 
the  weapons  of  offense  and  defense — that 
is  to  say,  our  standing  army  and  navy — 
have  been  relatively  small.  Therefore, 
in  times  of  war  the  stronger  part  of  our 
armed  forces,  numerically  speaking,  has 
been  composed  of  volunteers.  After  the 
long  calm  between  the  belligerent  days  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  hostilities  with 
Spain,  an  occasional  crusade  against  the 
Indians  on  the  frontier  and  some  in- 
stances of  dispersing  rioting  mobs,  was 
all  the  active  service  our  army  knew. 
Scattered  about  over  vast  stretches  of 
country  in  little  posts,  the  tendency  was 
towards  stagnation,  and  the  public  came 
to  regard  the  army  as  an  expensive  lux- 
ury, unless,  indeed,  its  protection  were 
needed.  It  is  just  to  say  that  this  system 
of  maintaining  numerous  military  garri- 
sons for  small  bodies  of  troops,  who  were 
shifted  from  one  to  the  other  in  neve^- 
ending  succession,  was  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  forces  themselves.  There 
was  little  or  no  opportunity  for  any  work 
other  than  mere  routine  and  no  practice 
whatever  in  field  exercises  and  man- 
oeuvres. 

Although  the  United  States  had  grown 
from   an  infantile  nation     and     passed 
through  the  formative  period  to  an  es- 
tablished  place    among   the    great    Gov- 
ern ments ; 
a  1 1  h  ough, 
by   conquest 
and    peace- 
able     nego- 
tiation     its 
borders   had 
been         ex- 
tended from 
the        terri- 
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tory  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
to  the  Pacific  shore,  tradition 
taught  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  taken  upon  ourselves 
new  obligations  which  demanded  protec- 
tion, we  must  still  eschew  the  danger  of 
"  the  man  on  horse-back."  The  self- 
complacent,  all-wise  civilian,  who  can  al- 
ways tell  how  the  thing  should  have  been 
done  and  how  it  will  be  done,  who  directs 
the  movements  of  armies  in  unknown 
lands  and  the  destinies  of  States  from 
his  autocratic  easy  chair  at  home,  sat 
back  and  explained  with  superior  ignor- 
ance how  he  could  turn  a  million  men  in- 
to the  field  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  if 


Kinley,  the  most  gentle  and  conserva- 
tive of  Presidents,  gave  the  people  their 
way. 

And  what  was  the  result?  Our  small 
organized  army,  with  its  very  restricted 
resources,  the  army  that  we  had  sup- 
pressed, if  you  please,  as  a  parasitic  lux- 
ury preying  upon  the  peaceable  tax-payer, 
was  called  upon  to  handle  a  big,  hungry, 
ununiformed  and  untrained  horde  of 
troops,  to  be  whipped  into  shape,  fed, 
clothed  and  transported  to  Cuba  or  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  the  exigency  of  the 
situation  demanded.  Obviously  the  task 
was  stupendous.  From  the  merest  nu- 
cleus, practicing  the  cut-and-dried  rou- 


20th   Infantry   marching  in  review. 

necessary,  and  beat  the  combined  armies 
of  the  civilized  globe.  What  was  the  use, 
then,  of  maintaining  an  army  and  pay- 
ing for  its  subsistence  out  of  the  public 
pocket? 

Then  came  the  war  cloud  from  Cuba 
and  its  climax  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine.  Where  were  all  the  olive 
branches  of  peace  and  the  protestations 
of  brotherly  love?  A  great,  bloodthirsty 
nation  clamored  for  revenge.  The  savage 
was  alive  again,  crying  down  your  little 
restrictions  of  conventionality  and  de- 
manding atonement  in  blood.  So  uni- 
versal was  the  impulse  that  William  Mc- 


tine  of  peace,  the  army  had  grown  mush- 
room-wise, into  a  multitude,  no  longer  to 
do  garrison  duty  at  isolated  posts,  but  to 
try  its  strength  and  cunning  against  a 
foe  that  meant  to  kill  and  win. 

We  had  the  raw  material,  but  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  like  any  other  calling, 
is  not  to  be  picked  up  during  a  few  days 
of  forced  drill  in  improvised  camps. 
Mfodern  warfare  is  science,  and  it  would 
be  almost  as  practical  to  press  green- 
horns into  service  as  doctors  or  lawyers 
or  mechanics  as  to  take  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  undisciplined  men  to  cope  with 
the  knowledge,  experience  and  skill  of  a 
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well  equipped  enemy.  Yet  such  was  our 
position  in  1898,  with  war  declared 
against  effete  and  degenerate  Spain,  and 
complications  of  a  far  graver  nature  than 
the  original  quarrel  ripening  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  a  country  to  most  of  us 
absolutely  unknown.  Every  visitor  at 
any  one  of  the  mustering  camps  will  re- 
member the  incongruously  pathetic,  yet 
comic  sight,  of  the  rag- tag  and  bob-tail 
rookie,  sweating  and  striving  through  the 
manual  of  arms.  His  heart  was  in  the 
right  place  if  his  gun  was  not,  and  he 
was  straining  every  nerve  as  he  "  hiked  " 
like  a  long-legged  kangaroo  over  the  sand 


howled  dismally  over  the  fever-stricken 
camps  and  "crdminal  neglect  pf  offi- 
cials." 

Of  course,  the  spirit  of  the  American 
soldier  took  the  raw  volunteer  th  rough 
his  technical  difficulties,  and  with  months 
of  discipline  and  service  he  became  pro- 
ficient— or  died.  But  the  fact  remained 
conspicuously  clear  that  a  great,  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  comfort,  money,  time 
and  even  life  was  made  by  the  lack  of 
trained  reserved  forces  to  supplement  the 
work  of  our  inadequate  army. 

The  Government,  seeing  this,  set  about 
to  devise  means  of  establishing  and  disci- 


Mount  Tacoma,   from  Camp  Tacoma. 

lots,  his  coat  tails  flying  in  the  sportive 
breeze,  and  his  Chinese-make,  plum-col- 
ored breeches  displaying  socks  that  were 
not  regulation  between  his  worn-out 
shoe  and  his  knee.  He  was  the  newly- 
found  hero  whom  sentimental,  brass-but- 
ton-struck girls  fed  pie  and  cake,  and  all 
the  other  deadly  concoctions  they  could 
make  or  buy,  and  as  a  result  of  no  pre- 
vious physical  training,  and  appetite 
quickened  past  digestive  powers,  the 
rookie  generally  found  himself  in  the  hos- 
pital on  sick  report,  while  the  papers 


plining  such  volunteer  organizations.  The 
serene  days  of  cloudless  calm  were  past. 
We  found  ourselves  with  Cuba,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and,  provisionally,  Porto  Rico, 
besides  some  smaller  acquisitions,  on  our 
hands,  and  old  theories  had  to  give  place 
to  new  practices.  The  simple  conditions 
existing  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence proclaimed  us  a  baby  nation  in 
our  Governmental  swaddling  clothes, 
were  not  those  that  confronted  us  in  thr 
complex  maturity  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  we  had  hybrid  cff-spring  of  our 
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own  born  of  war,  to  take  care  of.  Vic- 
tory brings  its  penalties  as  well  as  its  re- 
wards. 

Hitherto,  each  State  had  supported  its 
militia  or  national  guard,  mostly  for 
Fourth  of  July  parade  purposes,  or  to 
satisfy  the  military  aspirations  of  very 
young  gentlemen  who  liked  the  sound  of 
a  title  and  the  look  "of  a  uniform.  Wfhen 
the  call  to  arms  came  in  the  late  war,  the 
dilletante  trooper  of  street  r>arades  de- 
veloped quickly  enough  into  the  patriotic 
man  of  arms,  but  he,  too,  by  a  sudden 
transition,  passed  from  the  parade  ground 
to  the  battle  field,  and  he  knew  little 


and  expect  him  to  pass  a  college  exami- 
nation. 

All  this  having  been  demonstrated,  the 
Government,  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  went  back  to  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  General  Verdy  du  Vernois, 
of  the  Prussian  army,  who,  in  his  famous 
tactical  ride,  took  his  staff  on  an  expedi- 
tion, supposedly  through  hostile  country, 
and  instructed  them  in  the  science  of 
war,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
manoeuvres  'adopted  by  the  German  army. 
England,  seeing  the  advantage  of  putting 
large  forces  into  active  operation,  founded 
her  Aldershot,  which  is  not  only  a  model 


2d  Cavalry  Band  preparing  to  leave  camp  for  review. 


more  than  the  rest.  He  could  go  through 
the  manual  of  arms,  perhaps;  he  could 
keep  step  to  the  measure  of  "  El  Capi- 
tan ;"  if  he  were  of  the  initiated,  he  could 
drill  with  his  company  creditably,  or  he 
might  be  able  to  turn  out  with  the  whole 
regiment,  but  all  this  is  mere  A.  B.  C.'s 
in  actual  warfare.  He  knew  no  more  of 
the  theories  of  attack,  defense  and  retreat 
and  of  field  tactics  and  strategy  generally 
than  a  jack-rabbit.  What  opportunity 
did  he  ever  have  to  learn?  Assuredly 
none.  As  well  take  a  kindergarten  pupil 


military  training  school,  or  camp  of  in- 
struction, but  also  a  well-supplied  station 
where  troops  may  be  mobilized,  equipped 
and  sent  out  in  time  of  war.  Following 
in  the  footsteps  of  these  older  nations, 
still  working  independently  and  upon 
new  lines,  in  1902  our  regular  army  as- 
sembled rather  tentatively  such  regiments 
as  could  be  spared  at  Fort  Ittley,  Kansas, 
with  Colonel  Wagner  as  Chief  Umpire. 
There,  under  his  skilled  guidance,  the 
little  force  worked  out  by  practical  dem- 
onstration, such  as  sham  battles,  certain 
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prescribed  problems  of  military  science. 
The  report  of  Colonel  Wagner,  who  is 
since  deceased,  remains  a  classic  in  our 
military  literature.  In  1904  the  opera- 
tions were  more  extended  in  numbers  of 
troops  involved,  and  the  first  initiatory 
step  having  been  taken,  the  real  object — 
to  get  volunteer  and  regular  organizations 
together  and  drill  them  not  only  in  field 
exercises,  but  in  their  mutual  relations 
as  integral  parts  of  an  interdependent 
whole,  was  essayed.  Still  the  result  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  some  in- 


of  maintaining  the  army,  for  seven  camps 
of  instruction,  to  be  held  at  Mount 
(livma,  Pennsylvania;  American  Lake, 
Washington;  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana;  the  State 
Manoeuvre  Camp  near  Austin,  Texas;  the 
Target  and  Manceuvre  Reservation  near 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  and  Chick- 
amauga  Park,  Georgia.  This  appropria- 
tion enabled  the  national  guards  of  the 
respective  States  to  participate  in  the 
manoeuvres. 

Camp  Tacoma,  on  American  Lake,  the 


A  portion  of  the  2d  Infantry.  N.  G.  M.,  resting    under    cover,    awaiting    orders    to    move    into 
position  for  sham  battle.  Augrust   17.   1906. 


stances  the  intense  heat  at  the  camps 
made  practical  work  in  the  field  impos- 
sible, and  at  other  points  of  assembly  the 
real  object  of  the  encampment  was  made 
subordinate  to  social  and  spectacular  fea- 
tures. The  following  year,  1905,  but  lit- 
tle was  done,  though  there  were  many 
plans  in  contemplation  for  future  opera- 
tions. Finally,  in  1906,  by  special  act  of 
Congress,  $700,000  was  appropriated  to 
be  upo4  over  and  above  the  usual  expense 


point  of  mobilization  of  the  Pacific 
Division  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Frederick  Funston,  has  a  par- 
ticular interest  because  of  the  projected 
scheme  to  purchase  it  and  hold  it  as  a 
permanent  manoeuvre  ground  and  point  of 
assembly.  In  1903,  Major  R.  K.  Evans 
was  detailed  to  examine  three  different 
sites,  one  situated  near  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, one  at  the  Yakama  Indian  Reser- 
vation and  one  along  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
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can  Lake.  Major  Evans  reported  in  favor 
of  the  last-named  place,  and  in  1904  the 
first  field  exercises  were  held  there  with 
Major  Evans  as  Chief  Umpire,  the  Gov- 
ernment having  leased  the  tract  of  land 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  country  proved 
to  be  admirably  adapted  to  such  military 
operations,  situated  as  it  is  upon  the 
shores  of  a  large  body  of  fresh  water  and 
being  of  an  easy,  rolling  contour.  The 
lake  is  fringed  with  fir  and  pine  woods 
of  considerable  density  for  about  half  a 
mile  in  depth,  after 'which  the  timber 
thins  out  into  isolated  clumps  scattered 
over  the  undulating  prairie.  The  climate, 
during  the  summer  months,  is  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  permit  of  active  drill,  long 
marches  and  all  the  field  exercises  ap- 
proved by  the  commanding  officers,  with- 
out fear  of  heat  prostration  or  undue 
hardship.  The  lake,  fed  by  springs,  has 
no  outlet,  and  its  waters  are  pure  enough 
for  drinking  and  bathing,  thus  further- 
ing sanitary  conditions.  It  is  about 
three  miles  from  Steilacoon,  the  nearest 
point  on  Puget  Sound,  and  approximate- 
ly ten  miles  over  a  good  road  from  Ta- 
coma,  so  if  the  Government  should  pur- 
chase the  ground  along  its  shores  as  a 
permanent  camp  of  instruction,  point  of 
mobilization  and  supply  depot,  troops 
could  be  easily  transported  by  water  to 
any  point  on  the  Wtestern  coast  or  the 
Orient.  The  district  seems  ideally  fitted 
by  nature  for  the  requirements  of  an 
army,  and  it  is  of  little  value  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  the  soil  being  poor,  and 
under  present  conditions  the  system  of 
irrigation  inadequate. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  the 
official  existence  of  Camp  Tacoma  began, 
though  for  some  time  previous  the  regu- 
lar regiments  had  been  assembling,  the 
officers  in  command  reconnoitering  the 
ground  and  preparing  problems  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  two  opposing  armies — 
the  Blues  and  the  Browns.  Two  camps 
were  established,  Camp  Tacoma  proper, 
containing  Division  Headquarters,  ex- 
tending from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Tacoma  Country  Club  to  the  station 
of  Murray,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
and  Camp  Tacoma,  No.  2,  being  situated 
at  historic  Nisqually  and  Huggins' 
Crossing,  about  seven  miles  further  along 
the  lake  shore.  The  full  list  of  troops 
assembled  in  the  two  camps  composed  the 
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following:  The  7th,  14th,  20th  regiments 
of  Infantry,  two  battalions  of  the  22d  In- 
fantry, the  2d  Cavalry,  headquarters  and 
six  troops:  the  14th  Cavalry,  headquar- 
ters and  six  troops;  the  1st,  9th,  \Mih, 
17th  and  18th  batteries  of  Field  Artil- 
lery, the  last  two  being  mountain  batter- 
ies; the  1st  battalion  of  Engineers,  two 
companies  C  and  D;  Company  H  of  the 
Signal  Corps;  Company  B  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps;  and  the  2d  Infantry, 
National  Guard  of  Montana;  the  3d  In- 
fantry, National  Guard  of  Oregon;  the 
2"d  Infantry,  National  Guard  of  Wash- 
ington; a  company  of  the  Signal  corps 


to  devote  to  field  exercises,  the  work  be- 
ginning Monday,  the  13th  of  August,  was 
the  most  important  of  the  encampment. 
The  first  day's  exercises  comprised  regi- 
mental drill  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
such  special  exercises  for  engineers,  field 
artillery,  hospital  corps  and  signal  corps 
as  their  respective  commanders  choose  to 
<  Irs  innate.  The  programme  for  the  sec- 
ond day,  following  logically  upon  that 
of  the  initiatory  proceedings  included 
brigade  formations  and  exercises.  These 
exercises  consisted  of  a  twelve  mile  "hike" 
presumably  through  the  enemy's  country. 
The  return  to  camp  was  made  "as  if  a 


Lined  up  for  camp. 

and  one  troop  of  cavalry  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard  of  the  last-named  State; 
and  the  2d  Infantry,  National  Guard  of 
Idaho.  These  troops  formed  a  total  of 
about  8,000  men. 

Owing  to  limited  funds,  the  State  or- 
ganizations were  in  the  field  for  only  ten 
days,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon 
Guard,  which  was  there  a  few  days  longer. 
This  brief  stay  of  the  militia  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  it  takes  ten  days  to  estab- 
lish a  camp  and  perfect  routine  work.  The 
legulars,  051  the  other  hand,  are  to  remain 
until  the  first  of  October.  For  the  rea- 
son that  the  militia  had  so  short  a  period 


rear  guard  of  a  large  force  was  in  re- 
treat." Wednesday,  the  15th,  was  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  of  officers  in 
manoeuvres,  in  preparation  for  the  elabo- 
rate sham  battle  between  the  Blue  and 
Brown  forces  held  on  the  16th  and  17th. 

Thursday,  the  two  armies,  each  in  ig- 
norance of  the  orders  received  by  the 
other,  started  out  for  their  respective 
destinations,  and  bivouacked  for  that 
night  at  points  unknown  to  each  other. 
Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  scheme  fol- 
lowed can  be  given  than  by  quoting  from 
the  General  Orders: 

"  1.  The  first  (blue)  brigade  will  form 


. 
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in  time  to  march  to  a  point  near  Muck 
Creek,  south  of  Alexander's  place,  and  es- 
tablish bivouac  there  by  5  p.  m.    It  will 
establish  outposts  to  guard  against  attack 
from  the  north  during  the  night 

2.  The  second  (brown)  brigade  will 
form  in  time  to  march  to  a  point  near 
Steilacoom,  the  exact  location  to  be  desig- 
nated later,  and  establish  bivouac  by  5 
p.  m.  It  will  establish  outposts  to  guard 
against  attack  from  the  south  during  the 
night. 

"3.  The  march  on  Thursday  of  both 
brigades  will  be  as  in  a  friendly  territory, 
but  advance  guards  and  flanking  de- 


been  occupying  Olympia  making  pre- 
parations for  an  offensive  move  on  the 
brown  base  at  Tacoma. 

"1.  There  will  be  no  scouting  during 
the  night  of  August  16th  and  17th,  and 
in  advancing  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
both  forces  will  act  as  if  in  the  near 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
Small  detachments  will  not  be  sent  far 
from  the  main  body,  except  for  observa- 
tion purposes,  in  which  case  they  should 
not  open  fire,  but  endeavor  to  return  with 
the  desired  information  without  firing. 

"2.  The  distance  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  command  will  be  observed  as 


This  picture  represents  a  spot  that  is  typical  of  the  nature  of  the  "open  "   country  in  which 
the   manoeuvres   were   carried   on. 


tachments  will  be  thrown  out  for  instruc- 
tion purposes.  Fences  taken  down  will 
be  repaired  after  the  command  has  passed 
through.  The  main  columns  will  march 
on  the  roads. 

"  Friday,  August  17th.  ; 

"General  Situation. 

"A  large  force  of  browns  is  defending 
Tacoma  as  a  base,  and  has  constructed 
more  or  less  elaborate  entrenchments 
south  of  that  city,  with  outposts  near 
American  Lake.  A  large  blue  force  has 


prescribed,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

"3.  The  Chief  Umpire  will  have  re- 
call sounded  at  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sider that  the  movement  h^as  been  com- 
pleted, after  which  the  brigades  will  be 
returned  to  their  camps  and  dismissed." 

The  brown  army  having  received  ficti- 
tious information  that  the  blues  had  been 
seen  at  a  given  point,  proceeded  in  that 
direction,  and  coming  upon  the  enemy 
unexpectedly  at  another  quarter,  a  lively 
fusillade  followed,  in  which  infantry,  cav- 
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airy  and  artillery  were  engaged.  The 
contest  was  declared  a  draw  by  the  Chief 
Umpire,  recall  was  sounded,  arid^  the  two 
armies  returned  to  camp  before  five 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  This 
mock  campaign  was  not  without  its  amus- 
ing incidents.  An  outpost  of  browns 
halted  a  commissary  wagon  driven  by  an 
unhappy  detail  of  blues,  who,  having  been 
put  through  the  usual  form  of  halting 
and  questioning,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  wagon  contained  various  and  sundry 
pies,  cakes  and  other  toothsome  delicacies 
destined  for  some  Colonel,  but  dear  to 
the  heart  and  stomach  of  "  Billy  Khaki " 
—the  American  soldier  boy.  Obviously, 
tHese  things  were  legitimate  spoils  of  war; 
so  the  browns  arrested  the  protesting 
blues,  consumed  the  dainty  morsels,  and 
made  their  prisoners  "  hike  "  all  'the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tibn  of  officers  and  the  campaign  just 
closed  was  discussed. 

On  Sunday  came  the  spectacular  cli- 
max of  the  entire  week's  programme,  in 
the  form  of  a  review  of  the  troops  by 
General  Funston.  A  large,  open  field 
adjoining  the  Country  Club  grounds  was 
chosen  for  this  occasion,  and  the  General 
and  his  staff  took  their  position  upon  a 
slight  prominence  commanding  a  view  of 
the  broad  sweep  of  gently  sloping  prai- 
rie. At  an  early  hour,  trumpets  sounded 
assembly,  and  through  the  two  camps 
ran  the  bustle  of  preparation.  Companies 
were  falling  in,  bands  playing,  regiments 
forming,  and  the  inspiring  rumble  of 
artillery,  mingled  with  the  tramping  of 
measured  foot-beats  and  the  neighing  of 
cavalry  horses.  The  review  was  for  the 
people.  This  was  their  picnic  and  holi- 
day. The  actual  manoeuvres  had  been  im- 
possible for  an  outsider  to  follow,  scat- 
tered as  the  armies  were  over  miles  of 
territory;  their  movements  and  their 
whereabouts  were  known  only  to  them- 
selves. But  this  was  a  different  matter. 
At  a  most  auspicious  time  and  place  the 
whole  glittering  array  would  pass,  a 
splendid  column,  and  the  public  could 
and  would  be  there  to  see  what  these  men 
of  Uncle  Sam  could  do.  From  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  towns  and  country  they 
flocked,  a  motley  crowd,  carrying  kodaks, 
lunch  boxes  and  babies,  and  long  before 
noon  there  was  a  solid,  multi-colored  wall 


of  humanity  extending  along  the  guard 
lines  and  pressing  eagerly  down  to  the 
limiting  posts  of  the  manoeuvre  field.  Tho 
General  and  his  staff  took  their  places; 
battery  after  battery,  troop  after  troop, 
regiment  after  regiment  marched  upon 
the  field  and  took  appropriate  formation 
so  far  across  the  open  country  that  the 
scintillating  lines  seemed  more  like  a 
long,  compact  whole,  than  a  mass  of  in- 
dividuals. There  was  an  interval  of  wait- 
ing. The  sun  beat  down  hot  from  a  clear 
sky,  and  as  an  occasional  aide  galloped 
past,  heavy  clouds  of  dust  hung  in  the 
still  air. 

The  crowd  was  shifting,  stirring,  a  hu^o 
composite,  spoiled  child,  tired  of  \\ ait- 
ing  for  the  show.  At  last  there  was 
a  movement  among  the  seried  ranks;  a 
column  was  advancing;  the  notes  of  a 
band  came  clearer  and  louder;  the  line 
grew  more  distinct,  until  one  could  dis- 
tinguish the  perfect  time  of  the  thousand 
feet,  the  swinging  rise  and  fall  of  the 
thousand  haversacks  as  if  some  huge 
shuttle  were  in  motion,  and  the  glint  of 
sunshine  on  the  thousand  guns.  On  they 
came,  past  the  reviewing  officer,  the  band 
falling  out  to  take  position  facing  the 
General  and  his  staff.  Then  "double 
time,  march,"  rang  the  command,  and 
from  the  cadence  of  quick  time  each  pass- 
ing company  of  infantry  fell  into  that 
peculiar  trot  without  a  falter  or  a  break. 
The  crowd  forgot  that  it  was  tired;  for- 
got the  dust  and  the  heat,  and  stared  open 
eyed  at  the  perfect  ranks,  passing  with 
the  fine  precision  of  a  mighty,  complex 
machine.  Another  regiment  followed, 
another  and  yet  another,  the  State  troops 
and  the  regulars  scarcely  distinguishable 
in  point  of  excellence.  Then  the  field 
artillery  passed  in  column  of  batteries, 
the  long,  even  lines  wheel  to  wheel,  muz- 
zle to  muzzle;  the  steady  "men  behind 
the  guns"  looking  grimly  fit  for  their 
posts.  The  command  was  given,  and 
they  were  off  on  the  trot.  The  cavalry 
advanced  on  the  walk,  the  mounted  bands 
playing  martial  music;  then  once  more 
the  command,  and  lo !  with  never  a  waver 
nor  break  nor  a  hoof-thud  out  of  time, 
the  squadrons  trotted  past!  There  was  a 
surging  wave  of  enthusiasm,  and  cheers 
welled  up  involuntarily  from  the  spec- 
tators, the  primitive,  inarticulate  shout 
of  pride — just  pride  that  made  one  feel 
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it  was  good  to  be  an  American  under  the 
shadow  of  the  fair,  free-floating  flag. 
And  the  soldier — God  bless  him — he  was 
a  worthy  guardian  of  "  that  star-spangled 
banner  "  and  the  "  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave."  The  vast,  un- 
broken column  had  passed.  There  was  a 
restless  shifting,  a  movement  of  inde- 
cision and  uncertainty  as  the  people  hesi- 
tated whether  to  go  or  stay  in  the  doubt 
if  all  were  over.  Then  off  in  the  distance, 
against  the  dark  border  of  pines  fringing 
the  field,  the  dust  rose  into  a  thick,  roll- 
ing, dun-colored  canopy,  baffling  the  sight 
of  straining  eyes  and  quickening  curios- 
ity, as  eager,  listening  ears  caught  the 


away  and  the  scattering  crowd  looked  up- 
on the  empty  field  where  that  magnifi- 
cent pageant  had  passed  but  a  moment  be- 
fore, strange,  impressive  thoughts  of  the 
grandeur  and  strength  of  our  army  awed 
even  the  most  frivolous  observer.  If  this 
were  merely  play,  what,  then,  was  the 
reality  ? 

The  one  thing  demonstrated  was  that 
the  crude  militia  of  yesterday,  with  even- 
the  little  training  it  had  received,  was  a 
creditable  force  fit  to  be  called  upon  for 
the  gravest  responsibilities  of  war  should 
its  services  be  needed  by  our  country.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  and  desired  that  the  United 
States  will  maintain  permanently  these 


The  Country  Club,  which  was  the  social  center  of  the  camp. 


jangle  and  rattle  of  steel,  the  regular 
hammering  of  hoofs,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  artillery,  then  the  cavalry, 
trotted  by.  Once  more  the  column  cir- 
cled the  field,  approaching  on  the  gallop. 
One  thought  of  "Die  Valkyrie"  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  all  the  sanguinely 
splendid  action  of  an  army  plunging 
headlong  into  the  fray.  On,  on,  on  they 
charged,  a  mighty  defender,  an  awful  foe. 
The  ground  shook  with  the  hurrying  col- 
umn, the  air  rang  with  a  wild  shout,  then 
an  echo  and  a  blurr  of  dust,  and  it  was 
gone.  And  as  the  heavy  cloud  rolled 


seven  camps  of  instruction,  or  others- 
similar  in  size  and  number,  abolishing  the 
numerous  petty  posts  which  served  their 
purpose  nobly  in  the  days  of  Indian  war- 
fare, but  as  the  conditions  which  made 
them  necessary  are  forever  past  and  there^ 
is  larger  work  to  do,  so  should  there  be 
provided  proper  places  for  extended  op- 
erations by  regiments,  brigades  and  divis- 
ions. It  is  to  be  furthermore  urged  that 
in  the  future  a  larger  appropriation  be 
allowed  by  Congress  in  order  that  the 
State  troops,  who  are  avowedly  most  in 
need  of  such  training,  may  have  a  longer 
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time  in  the  field  in  which  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  practice  of  arms.  Henceforth 
these  national  guards  are  to  be  taken 
seriously,  as  a  dignified  reserve  force, 
which,  although  pursuing  other  every- 
day occupations,  are  ready  to  assemble  at 
a  crisis  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight 
with  intelligence  and  credit  equally  with 
the  regular  army. 

The  encampment  at  American  Lake 
was  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  A  Gen- 
eral of  ability  and  tact,  surrounded  by  a 
competent  and  courteous  staff,  extended 


encouragement  and  aid  to  regular  and 
volunteer  alike.  The  earnestnes  of  the 
men  themselves  made  possible  a  term  of 
actual  military  practice  profitable  to  all 
concerned,  not  only  in  warcraft,  but  in 
the  broader  lessons  of  fraternity  and 
friendly  co-operation.  So  there  was  only 
regret  coupled  with  the  desire  to  work  to- 
gether again,  a  common  force  with  com- 
mon interests  and  a  common  end  in  view, 
when  the  volunteers  leaving  only  pleasant 
memories,  "folded  their  tents  like  the 
Arabs  and  silently  stole  away. 


BY    CHARLES    S.    ROSS 

A  wall  of  purple  cloud  across  the  South, 
Embrasured  like  the  Great  Gibraltar's  face, 
With  giant  guns  upon  the  battlements 
Firm-fronted  to  the  mutt'ring  North  wind's  ire — 
Compact,  immovable,  commanding,  stern. 
High  in  the  distant  West,  fleet  after  fleet 
Of  battleships  all  decked  and  turreted 
Come  floating  down  in  orderly  array— 
The  cloud-craft  of  the  war  roused  hurricane. 
Far  in  the  East,  where  foothills,  ridge  on  ridge, 
Stand  guard  before  a  gateway  to  the  South, 
A  panoramic  battle  scene  is  spread- 
Puffs  of  white  cloud,  like  field  artill'ry's  smoke, 
Rise  up  and  drift  away,  and  rise  again 
From  moving  batteries  far  up  the  slopes. 
Low  down  on  the  horizon's  line,  a  strip 
Of  sky  bright  as  a  silv'ry  stream,  divides 
The  earth  from  warring  clouds — in  outline  there 
Dark-winged  and  lone,  like  some  grave  herald,  of 
Defeat's  import,  a  bird  flies  slowly  on. 
But,  hark !  from  out  the  frowning  North  there  comes 
A  thunder-shock — the  stinging  lightning's  flash — 
A  sweep  and  shower  of  hail  like  bullets  fall- 
Torrents  of  autumn  rain  chill  all  the  land ; 
Gray  grows  the  sky — fade  fleet  and  fort  and  fray. 


Albert   E.    Mead,   Governor   of   Washington. 

You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  joint  mano3uvre  camp  or  camp 
of  instruction  such  as  that  held  this  year 
at  American  Lake,  where  the  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  and  the  organized  mili- 
tia of  the  States  are  consolidated  for 
field  exercises  on  a  large  scale.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages accruing  both  to  State  and 
nation  from  camps  of  this  sort,  provided 
that  they  are  conducted  properly  and  the 
instruction  given  is  of  a  high  class.  Since 


under  the  military  system  of  the  United 
States  the  greater  fighting  force  of  the 
nation  in  time  of  war  is  made  up  of 
volunteers,  and  since  the  regular  army  is 
the  nucleus  about  which  the  war  estao- 
lishment  of  the  nation  is  built,  it  is  but 
fitting  and  reasonable  to  unite  the  militia 
— the  foundation  of  the  volunteer  army— 
and  the  regular  army  for  instruction 
purposes  in  time  of  peace.  This  joint  in- 
struction promotes  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  arms;  it  gives  the  militia- 
men and  the  regulars  equally  higher  re- 
spect for,  and  greater  knowledge  of,  the 
other,  and  in  a  camp  such  as  that  of  this 
year  at  American  Lake,  it  teaches  those 
lessons  so  vitally  needed  by  an  army  and 
so  woefully  unlearned  prior  to  our  wars. 
To  put  it  briefly,  such  camps  as  these  held 
in  time  of  peace  teach  our  fighting  forces 
those  things  regarding  camps  and  move- 
ments of  troops  that  will  prevent  such 
enormous  loss  of  life  from  disease  as 
characterized  our  mobilizations  in  the 
war  of  1812,  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  practical  and  professional  instruction 
given  at  these  camps  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  immense  value  to  both  rank  and  file. 
To  my  mind,  the  American  Lake  site 
is  an  ideal  one  for  the  purpose  of  these 
joint  camps  of  instruction,  and  I  know 
I  am  far  from  being  alone  in  this  view. 
I  trust  sincerely  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  acquire  the  site  and  hold 
there  annually  camps  of  instruction  and 
joint  manoeuvres,  and  also  build  up  a 
large  permanent  camp. 

ALBERT  E.  MEAD, 
Governor  of  Washington. 


By     Margaret    Ashmun 


'Xo  longer  ruled  by  passion  crude  and  rash, 
She  lies  at  peace  through  all  her  loyal  length 

Like  some  fierce  creature  tamed  by  love  and  lash, 
Subdued  at  last,  but  joying  in  its  strength. 


BY    PIERRE    N.    BERINGER 


lTH  every  day  that  passes,  it  be- 
comes  evident  that  while  the  fire 
destroyed  San  Francisco's  business 
section,  and  practically  brought  everything  to 
a  stand-still  for  a  time,  the  earthquake  did 
very  little  damage  in  comparison.  It  is  evident 
that  earthquakes  are  not  as  serious  as  they 
are  thought.  The  actual  damage  done  is  easily 
discernible,  now  that  the  fire  debris  is  being 
removed,  and  this  damage  may  be  traced  to 
several  distinct  causes.  Land,  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  San  Francisco,  fell  away.  This  was.  in 
every  instance,  made  land.  The  sinking  oc- 
curred over  fills  made  over  swamps  or  over 
streams,  where  no  provision  had  been  made  to 
carry  away  the  subterranean  flow  of  water. 
Some  of  the  larger  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
caved  in.  This  was  due  to  frauds,  faulty  build- 
ing in  municipal  contracting.  The  same  cause 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  a  single 
church  tower  in  Oakland,  and  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  buildings  at  Palo  Alto. 

The  great  State  of  California  is  still  the 
wealthiest  in  the  Union.  It  still  has  the  same 
climatic  advantages,  its  agriculture  is  just  as 
diversified,  its  mining  has  gone  right  on  as  if 
earthquakes  had  never  happened;  there  is  more 
commerce  and  more  manufacturing  than  ever 
before.  The  chances  for  fortune-making  are 
more  abundant  because  the  fire  created  larger 
opportunities  for  all.  Young  men  are  coming 
to  the  front  by  the  hundreds.  These  young 
men  are  the  builders  of  empire. 

The  knowledge  has  come  to  us  all,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  recent  events,  that  earthquakes  are 
not  particularly  Californian.  Following  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  shake-up  in  San  Francisco 
and  along  the  peninsula,  there  came  successive 
earthquakes  in  Maine,  in  Michigan  and  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  Manila,  Japan,  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  so  it  is  evident  that  all 
earthquakes  are  not  Californian,  and  it  also 
follows  that  while  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  Californian  underpinning  was  slightly  shaken 
it  was  not  permanently  disturbed. 

Some  time  ago.  in  October,  1903,  the  Over- 
land Monthly  published  an  article  in  which  the 
prediction  was  made  that  Oakland  would  some 
day  become  "A  Great  Metropolis."  In  making 
the  prediction,  the  writer  of  the  article  stated 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  Oak- 
land would  enjoy  an  immense  wholesale  trade. 


be  a  manufacturing  center,  and  become  a  great 
distributing  point  for  the  business  interests 
of  California,  and  from  the  entire  nation  to  the 
Orient.  It  was  supposed  that  this  would  be 
accomplished  through  a  keen,  though  good- 
natured,  competition  with  San  Francisco.  It 
was  not  supposed  that  a  great  fire  would  drive 
thousands  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to 
seek  the  hospitality  of  Oakland.  It  was  not 
supposed  at  that  time  that  the  fire  would  send 
a  great  many  of  the  factory  buildings  to  Oak- 
land to  remain  permanently.  Oakland, 
through  the  fire,  claims  an  accession  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  citizens,  and  Oakland  is  now 
a  great  metropolis.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
"Greater  Oakland  Edition "  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  to  show  the  world  what  Oakland  has 
done  since  October,  1903,  and  what  is  the 
purpose  of  its  strong  men  for  the  next  few 
years.  This  edition  wil  show  that  Oakland 
is  not  pent  in  as  to  territory  or  opportunity, 
and  that  while  San  Francisco  will  undoubtedly 
arise  from  its  ashes  "A  City  Beautiful,"  a  great 
commercial  entrepot,  with  a  splendid  maritime 
and  land  commerce,  that  Oakland  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  all  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  in  truth  "A  Great 
Metropolis,"  and  thus  make  good  the  predic- 
tion of  this  magazine. 

The  fire  drove  many  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  permanent  establishment  on  the  Oak- 
land side,  but  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the 
great  upheaval  In  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate 
has  already  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  New  men  and  new  blood  are 
appearing  to  take  the  place  of  old  men  and 
old  methods,  and  while  this  is  true  of  San 
Francisco,  in  its  wonderful  re-birth,  it  is  also 
true  of  Oakland,  for  everywhere  you  may  see 
new  names  and  new  faces,  new  firms  and  en- 
ergetic methods.  It  seems  as  if  thousands  of 
people  were  finding  their  way  to  the  city  of 
Oakland  to  take  advantage  of  the  regeneration 
that  is  going  on  in  California,  not  only  as  a 
commercial  and  a  social  change,  not  only  in 
a  political  and  ethical  sense,  but  in -all  direc- 
tions that  make  for  great  improvement  and 
prosperity  and  larger  opportunity,  and  no- 
where in  all  California  is  the  opportunity  so 
open,  so  manifest,  and  the  prosperity  so  easily 
grasped  as  in  Oakland,  the  greater  Oakland  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow. 


Frank    Mott,    Mayor    of    Oakland. 
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San    Pablo   Avenue,   looking   north   from    14th          Street. 


By    Frank   K.    Mott.    Mayor   City   of   Oakland. 


775*1  FT Y  years  ago,  the  straggling  hamlets 
In)  nestling  among  the  magnificent  oaks 
**  that  adorn  the  slopes  from  the  Contra 
Costa  hills  to  the  bay  marked  the  site  upon 
which  has  grown  a  magnificent  municipality — 
the  city  of  Oakland.  Favored  by  nature  as 
few  cities  are  favored,  with  a  superb  outlook 
upon  the  gateway  to  the  Orient,  the  portals  of 
which  open  directly  in  front  of  this  splendid 
city.  Oakland  stands  to-day  undisputed  in  her 
right  to  claim  first  rank  among  the  important 
municipalities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Half  a  century  and  more  has  passed  since 
the  pioneers  wended  their  way  to  the  beautiful 
groves  along  the  eastern  bay  shore,  and  there 
began  the  building  of  a  great  city.  For  many 
years  the  early  Spanish  settlers  hereabouts 
had  found  an  outlet  along  the  San  Antonio 
for  their  product.  Remains  of  the  old  embar- 
cadoro  still  stand  In  East  Oakland,  while  sur- 
vivors of  those  days  before  and  during  the  gold 
times,  still  recount  the  stories  of  the  Peraltas 
and  the  other  Spanish  dons  who  counted  their 
cattle  by  thousands  and  their  land  by  leagues. 

With  a  population  of  not  less  than  200.000. 
with  an  endowment  of  natural  advantages  un- 
surpassed, with  a  public  school  system  un- 
equaled.  with  facilities  for  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, not  better  on  the  Coast,  with  climate 
as  perfect  as  California  climate  can  be,  with 
business,  social,  religious  and  fraternal  ac- 
tivities highly  developed,  these  are  some  of  the 
advantages  which  Oakland  offers  in  its  invi- 
tation to  the  world  to  come  and  be  one  with 
us. 

Oakland  possesses  as  one  of  her  natural  heri- 
tages, a  magnificent  water  park,  Lake  Merritt, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  toward  the  improvement  and 
adornment  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  by 
the  construction  of  boulevards  along  its  shores, 
and  the  parking  of  large  tracts  adjoining  it  on 
the  south  and  north.  No  city  in  America,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  be  one  the  world  over,  which 


offers  such  an  outlook  as  this  superb  water 
park  does  for  beauty  of  setting. 

Oakland  also  possesses  one  of  the  best  street 
railway  systems  in  the  United  States,  and  It  is 
being  constantly  improved.  Two  trans-conti- 
nental railways  find  their  terminii  in  Oakland, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Santa 
Fe.^  A  third,  the  Western  Pacific  (the  Gould 
system)  has  rails  now  laid  in  this  city,  and 
its  trains  will  be  in  operation  within  two  or 
three  years.  And  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that 
James  J.  Hill,  the  wizard  of  the  Northwest,  will 
also  find  an  entrance  here  for  his  projected 
road  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Oakland's  banks,  stable  and  strong,  hold  the 
splendid  record  of  never  a  failure  in  their  long, 
honorable  careers. 

Factories  and  warehouses,  springing  up  as  if 
by  magic,  are  lining  the  harbor  front.  Four 
great  ferry  systems,  three  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  fourth  the  Key  Route,  supply  ex- 
cenent  trans-bay  service. 

On  the  social  side,  we  find  the  city  one  of  the 
musical  centers  of  the  Coast.  We  find  clubs 
and  many  other  organizations  devoted  to  the 
higher  affairs  of  life.  We  find  the  churches 
of  every  denomination  large  and  powerful  fac- 
tors for  good  in  the  community.  We  find  a 
superior  class  of  population,  what  might  be 
termed  a  picked  population,  drawn  to  the  city 
by  the  many  attractions  it  offers,  not  only  to 
the.  home  seeker,  but  the  investor,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  the  artisan  and  the 
professional  man.  Well  ordered  in  its  civic 
life,  weh  sustained  in  its  attitude  toward  all 
that  makes  for  the  comfort  and  best  interests 
of  its  citizens,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the 
city  of  Oakland  among  the  best  communities 
of  the  country. 

The  city  is  progressive;  it  is  forging  ahead  at 
a  remarkable  rate;  it  is  fostering  public  im- 
provements and  is  giving  attention  to  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  developing  municipality  intelli- 
gently and  broadly. 
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The  city  has  two  organizations  of  business 
men,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  both  of  which,  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  are  actively  and  enthusiasti- 
cally concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ity. 

Public  work  has  taken  on  a  new  aspect,  and 
private  enterprise  is  forcing  improvements  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Not  only  is  the  city  taking  on  a 
new  aspect,  but  there  is  a  quickening  of  spirit 
throughout  which  makes  for  future  develop- 


ment as  at  no  time  in  the  city's  history.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  at  every  hand.  Modern  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  such  items  as  the  improve- 
ment of  public  streets,  the  "  undergrounding  " 
of  overhead  wires,  the  construction  of  public 
buildings,  the  handling  of  public  affairs  in  gen- 
eral, are  being  employed.  In  short,  a  city  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  is  springing  forth  to 
give  evidence  irrefutable  of  the  character  of 
those  who  are  proud  to  say  they  are  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Oakland. 


Counter 


E.  P.  Vandercook. 


'NTIL  very  recent  years  the  city  of  Oak- 
land has  been  known  only  as  a  place  of 
residence.  It  has  been  known  and  ridi- 
culed as  the  bed-chamber  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  been  said  that  Oakland  was  vaccinated  for 
a  city,  but  did  not  take,  and  all  this,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  geographically  considered  Oak- 
land may  be  considered  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Situate  on  a  gently  rising 
plateau,  reaching  from  the  bay  to  the  moun- 
tains, its  natural  beauty  enhanced  by  every 
variety  of  landscape  and  natural  coloring; 
blessed  with  the  most  perfect  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  it  at  all  strange  that  old  Oakland 
was  content  to  be  a  city  of  homes?  Covering 
a  territory  sufficient  for  a  population  beyond 
the  million  mark,  with  an  acre  of  ground  in- 
stead of  a  twenty-five  foot  lot  for  nearly  every 
inhabitant;  a  place  where  people  loved  rest  and 
sunshine  and  flowers  more  than  the  hum  of 
factories,  or  the  screech  of  locomotives,  or  the 
creaking  of  trucks,  is  it  strange  that  Oakland 
was  so  slow  to  realize  its  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial center  and  as  a  railroad  terminal? 
Was  it  strange  that  the  first  railroad  to  pass 
through  Oakland  took  advantage  of  its  great 
opportunities  and  attempted  quickly  to  reach 
for  everything  in  sight?  Could  the  promoters 
be  blamed  for  their  foresight  or  criticised  for 
their  desire  to  control  the  great  possibilities 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay?  A  community 


half  asleep  made  this  situation  easy  for  the 
invaders,  and  for  many  years  it  was  generally 
understood  that  there  was  no  room  for  more 
than  one  railroad  in  Oakland  or  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay.  It  was  also  industriously  cir- 
culated that  this  community  was  inimical  to 
railroads,  as  well  as  to  all  large  industrial  or 
quasi  public  corporations.  In  spite  of  the  as- 
sertion "  it  could  never  be  done,"  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  gained  an  entrance  without  fuss, 
and  cheaply,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
Later  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  (the  great- 
est boom  to  the  Pacific  Coast  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  days  when  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  was  built  across  the  Sierras  by  its 
wise  and  sturdy  founders),  after  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  inducements  offered  for 
terminal  sites  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
selected  this  city  as  its  terminal.  That  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  its  millions  in- 
vested on  the  east  shore,  is  very  much  alive, 
and  has  been  reluctant  to  divide  the  plum,  is 
entirely  natural.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  giant  railroad  corporations  have  over- 
looked a  single  feature  of  the  natural  strate- 
gic position  of  the  city  of  Oakland.  With  a 
water  front  upon  the  great  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco sufficient  in  magnitude  to  provide  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific;  with  a  perfectly  land- 
locked harbor,  reaching  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  community  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
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Bay  with  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  available 
along:  the  water  front  for  factory  sites,  for 
warehouses  and  for  general  commerce,  it.  is 
only  reasonable  that  Oakland  should  occupy  a 
most  prominent  position  among:  the  cities  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  railroad  terminal.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  Oakland's  growth  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  errand  old  city  of  San 


of  new   railroads,   has  been  entirely  disproven. 

The  great  success  of  the  splendid  local  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  Key  Route,  in  establishing 
its  terminal  on  the  most  valuable  western 
water  front  of  Oakland  and  In  building  its  line 
and  feeders  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
shows  how  easy  is  the  approach. 

Three    overland      roads,      practically     holding 


Looking    west    from    Broadway. 


Francisco,  nor  is  it  true  that  Oakland's  growth 
is  at  the  expense  of  San  Francisco.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  the  stranger  who  was 
the  first  to  notice  and  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  city  of  Oakland  as  a  commercial 
factor.  It  is  true,  we  claim,  that  the  Greater 
San  Francisco  means  the  Greater  Oakland,  and 
the  Greater  Oakland  means  the  Greater  San 
Francisco.  There  is  absolutely  no  cause  for 
conflict  of  business  interests  between  the  two 
cities.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Oakland  if  it  can 
afford  cheaper  manufacturing  sites,  if  it  can 
bring  ship  and  rail  together  along  its  entire 
front  and  harbor  any  more  than  it  is  the  fault 
of  San  Francisco,  on  account  of  its  eminent  lo- 
cation, at  the  head  of  a  great  peninsula  and 
bordering  upon  the  Golden  Gate,  that  it  should 
ever  grow  in  size  and  importance.  The  fallacy 
which  was  industriously  circulated  throughout 
all  Eastern  centers  to  the  effect  that  a  Chinese 
wall  existed  around  Oakland,  to  the  detriment 


their  terminals  in  Oakland,  should  mean  three 
more,  and  if  Oakland  does  not  too  modestly 
shrink  from  proclaiming  and  announcing  its 
great  resources  to  the  world,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  side  of  San  Francisco  bay  should 
not  be  a  zealously  sought  terminal  for  many 
railroads.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that  shipping  of  all  kinds  can  be  done 
as  economically  here  as  any  port  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  has  been  also  well  established  that 
where  ship  and  rail  can  meet,  the  greatest 
economics  result  in  the  handling  of  produce  or 
of  manufactured  articles  of  every  description, 
and  this  is  the  great  claim  which  Oakland  can 
justly  make. 

By  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  of  the  city 
of  Oakland,  any  railroad  company  is  granted 
the  right  to  pass  along  the  water  front  along 
the  west  side  and  along  the  south  side  of  the 
city  limits,  consequently  there  can  be  no  shut 
out  possible. 


Edwin  Stearns,   Secretary  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  stands  for 
the  best  interests  of  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda  County.  It  is  broad  in  its  prin- 
ciples, conservative  and  progressive.  It  is  the 
disseminator  of  facts;  hence  its  conservatism. 
Its  every  statement  must  be  backed  up  by 
reality,  otherwise  its  work  is  open  to  criticism 
and  its  value  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
people  of  the  city  and  county  speak  to  the 
outside  world  cannot  prove  of  value.  It  is  not 
the  tool  of  any  faction  or  class,  but  repre- 
sents all  factions  and  all  classes  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  county  and  bringing  into  it  a  desir- 
able class  of  inhabitants,  manufactories,  and 
all  lines  of  business  or  professions  that  go  to 
make  up  a  big  population.  The  work  of  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce  is  as  the  endjess  chain, 
or  as  some  of  the  vaudeville  shows  are  pleased 
to  advertise,  "a  continuous  performance."  New 
literature  is  sent  broadcast  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  results  in  some  instances  are  not 
attained  for  several  years.  It  requires  in  some 
instances  many  and  forceful  arguments  to  in- 
duce parties  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  heat  of  summer  is  so  oppressive 
and  the  cold  of  winter  so  unbearable,  to  give 
up  the  ties  that  surround  them,  and  come  to 
a  new  country  where  the  seasons  differ  so 
greatly  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, after  once  ascertaining  that  the  party 
is  interested  in  the  section,  to  keep  after  him. 
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It  is  necessary  to  answer  personally  his  letter 
of  inquiry  and  send  several  kinds  of  literature, 
never  forgetting  to  say  to  the  writer  that  if 
the  literature  does  not  contain  all  the  informa- 
tion upon  any  subject  he  may  desire  that  a 
simple  request  will  furnish  the  requisite  infor- 
mation. It  is  a  follow-up  proposition.  In 
case  the  first  lot  of  literature  does  not  bring 
any  request,  the  next  month,  when  a  new  lot 
comes  from  the  printer,  something  additional 
is  mailed.  If  the  original  witter  nas  lost  his 
interest  or  has  decided  to  go  elsewhere,  or  even 
to  remain  where  he  is,  the  literature  is  not 
lost  It  still  has  an  advertising  value,  for  it 
may  lie  on  the  desk  or  table  of  the  first  party, 
and  be  seen  by  some  friend,  taken,  read  and 
the  second  party  become  interested  in  Oakland 
or  Alameda  County.  Just  as  a  magazine  is 
read  by  each  member  of  the  ramily  and  then 
is  "borrowed"  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  and 
thus  another  entirely  new  set  of  readers  ab- 
sorbs its  contents,  so  does  the  literature  sent 
out  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  reach  un- 
thoucrht-of  hands.  When  in  the  course  of  a 
twelve-month,  upwards  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  literature  are  mailed,  calling 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  city  or  county, 
it  is  not  optimistic  to  say  that  close  to  a  mil- 
lion people  read  that  literature,  and  become  at 
least  slightly  acquainted  with  Alameda  County 
and  Oakland  and  their  products,  manufactures 
and  possibilities.  Even  if  but  a  score  of  those 
readers  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  for 
additional  information,  and  subsequently  be- 
come residents  of  the  city  or  county,  every 
merchant  and  professional  man  in  the  county 
is  benefited.  There  are  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise to  be  purchased,  the  home  to  be  furnished, 
food  for  the  members  of  the  family,  shoes  and 
clothing  for  all,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  year  passes  but  what  the  services  of 
the  doctor  and  lawyer  are  needed.  In  the  first 


Commerce,  thence  by  replies  to  letters  re- 
ceived, resulting  in  the  parties  coming  to  Oak- 
land and  talking  with  the  officers  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  finally  with  the  erection 
of  the  factory,  often  after  local  capitalists  have 
taken  stock  in  the  enterprise,  and  thus  given 
it  added  impetus  and  a  stronger  local  interest. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens 
of  a  community  in  the  community  itself.  It 
mirrors  the  civic  pride  and  progressiveness  of 
the  community — ask  the  secretary  of  any  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  the  number  of  members  in 
that  Chamber;  then  ask  the  population  of  the 
city  or  county,  and  as  a  thermometer  registers 
truthfully  the  climatic  conditions,  just  as  truth- 
fully will  the  membership  in  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  measure  the  civic  pride  and  interest 
of  her  citizens  in  that  section.  In  Oakland, 
with  a  population  at  the  present  time  of  two 
hundred  thousand  people,  the  membership  is, 
in  round  figures,  about  one  thousand,  with  ad- 
ditional members  being  elected  at  each  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  But  then  the  popu- 
lation has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  year, 
and  so  busy  have  the  officers  of  the  Chamber 
been  in  locating  new-comers,  manufactories 
and  merchants  that  but  little  time  has  been 
left  in  which  to  make  any  attempt  at  securing 
new  subscribers. 

The  permanent  exhibit  of  the  products  of 
the  county  maintained  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  the  stranger  an 
index  of  what  can  be  accomplished  and  of  the 
climatic  conditions  existing.  When  a  stranger 
sees  with  his  own  eyes,  without  traveling 
through  the  entire  county  to  learn  of  its  pro- 
ducts, what  is  the  result  of  tilling  the  soil,  he 
can  and  oft-times  does  make  up  his  mind  that 
he  does  not  care  to  look  farther  for  a  place  in 
which  to  locate  with  his  family.  He  enthuses 
over  the  agricultural  products,  marvels  at  the 
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place,  there  is  the  home  to  be  purchased  or 
rented,  and  insurance  placed  thereon;  thus 
every  new  family  is  of  benefit  to  every  line  of 
business. 

Not  only  residents  are  sought,  but  manufac- 
turers, and  that  so  very  many  new  manufac- 
tories have  located  in  Oakland  and  surround- 
ing cities  can  be  in  many  instances  traced  to 
the  literature  first  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of 


size  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  starts  out 
with  a  firm  determination  to  add  to  that  exhibit 
the  next  season  at  least  one  or  two  samples  of 
his  prowess,  that  will  eclipse  those  on  exhibi- 
tion. To  a  stranger,  when  he  sees  in  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  very  exhibit  which, 
in  competition  with  every  county  in  the  State, 
took  the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  at  the  State 
Fair,  as  did  Alameda  County,  this  year,  ho 
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needs  look  no  further  for  a  location  in  which 
to  settle.  The  exhibit  should  also  contain 
samples  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  county,  as  well  as  the  agricultural,  and  thus 
a  visit  to  the  rooms  be  but  the  reflection  of 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  that  county. 
With  a  first-class  exhibit  to  back  up  his  state- 
ments, the  time  of  the  secretary  in  convincing 
a  new-comer  that  this  is  the  section  in  which 
to  locate  is  very  materially  lessened.  The  ex- 
hibit talks  for  itself,  and  saves  the  secretary 
anywhere  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour's  talk 
with  each  new-comer  or  prospective  settler. 
There  is  a  duty  every  citizen  owes  to  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  being  a 
member  thereof,  and  thus  assisting  in  publish- 
ing and  disseminating  the  literature  to  attract 
additional  citizens,  and  that  is.  at  all  times 
when  a  stranger  is  visiting  him.  take  him  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Introduce  him  to  the 
secretary,  and  ask  questions  concerning  the 
productiveness  and  manufacturing  importance 
of  the  section.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
in  the  entire  community  who  cannot  in  some 
manner  aid  in  the  great  work,  and  thus  by 
interesting  themselves  in  their  own  county  and 
city,  assist  in  interesting  strangers.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  the  Eastern  States 
are  to-day  actually  hungry  for  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  California,  and  the  best  por- 
tion of  the  State  in  which  to  locate  for  their 
respective  lines  of  trade,  or  peculiar  fitness  for 
certain  lines,  and  if  the  specific  conditions  do 
not  exist  in  one  locality,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  its  representative  should  truthfully  so 
state  and  refer  the  party  to  the  one  portion 
of  the  State  that  will  prove  satisfactory,  for  it 
is  far  better  to  have  one  satisfied  family  locate 
in  any  community  and  thus  advertise  to  their 
Eastern  friends  that  fact,  than  to  have  a  score 
of  unsatisfied  individuals  or  families  tinging 
their  letters  to  the  East  with  the  stroke  of 
the  hammer.  In  brief,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce should  be  the  Mecca  sought  by  all  new- 
comers for  reliable  information,  and  then,  and 
then  alone,  is  the  work  of  the  Chamber  what 
it  should  be,  a  reflection  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail. 

Every   matter   of   importance   to    the   city   or 


county,  in  which  all  classes  are  interested, 
should,  and  generally  does  have  its  inception 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is  the 
one  place  in  which  meetings  of  citizens  are 
held  to  discuss  matters  for  the  common  welfare 
of  the  locality.  There  the  committees  are  ap- 
pointed to  do  things,  and  see  that  things  are 
done  pro  bono  publico.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
late  flre  in  San  Francisco;  it  was  at  the  Oakland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  19th  that  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  called,  and  the  Oakland 
Relief  Committee  formed.  Through  the  efforts 
of  this  committee,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
refugees  were  sheltered  and  fed  three  days  after 
the  fire.  Here  it  was  that  for  months  the  usual 
work  of  the  Chamber  was  substituted  by  the 
greater  work  of  humanity.  Here  were  the  ad- 
dresses of  over  three  thousand  business  houses 
and  professional  men  registered,  that  their 
former  customers  might  find  them.  This  list 
also  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  in  furnishing 
the  Postmaster-General  with  these  three  thou- 
sand and  over  additional  places  of  business, 
resulting  in  the  additional* force  of  the  Oakland 
Post-office  of  over  thirty  additional  men.  The 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  the  prime 
factor  in  securing  through  our  representatives 
in  Congress  the  location  of  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office  in  this  city;  also  a  sub-internal  revenue 
office  in  the  Federal  Building,  at  which  local 
importers,  distillers  and  cigar  manufacturers 
may  pay  their  internal  revenue  taxes.  Through 
the  vefforts  of  the  Chamber  several  appropria- 
tions for  the  betterment  of  Oakland  harbor 
have  been  secured,  the  last  appropriation  being 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
obtain  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent 
a  committee  to  Washington.  The  committees 
of  the  Chamber  worked  hard  and  successfully 
to  secure  the  entrance  into  Oakland  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Western  Pacific  railroads, 
and  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  other  trans- 
continental lines  to  locate  their  terminals  in 
this  city.  The  lighting  of  Broadway,  Washing- 
ton and  Twelfth  streets  with  electroliers,  now 
about  to  be  erected,  was  the  work  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  less  than  a  score  of  new  enter- 
prises considering  Oakland  as  the  city  in  which 
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to  locate.  Of  this  number,  two  represent  a 
half  million  dollar  investment  each.  All  mat- 
ters taken  up  by  the  members  of  the  city  or 
county  Government  tending  to  the  good  of 
either  city  or  county,  and  which  are  strictly  of 
a  non-partisan,  non-political  nature,  are  pushed 
to  completion  in  many  instances  by  the  con- 


certed action  of  members  of  the  principal  mer- 
cantile organizations.  In  brief,  the  work  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  do  all  in  its 
power  and  at  all  times  tTiat  which  will  re- 
dound to  the  best  interests  of  the  county  and 
city — and  it  generally  does  it. 


By  Edwin   Stearns. 


©A.KLAND  to-day  ranks  as  the  second 
city  in  California  as  a  manufacturing 
center,  and  it  is  no  idle  prophecy  to 
state  that  when  the  United  States  cen- 
sus is  taken  in  1910  it  will  be  well  to  the  fore 
as  the  principal  manufacturing  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  not  a  dream  or  the  wish 
expressed  in  words,  but  has  ample  facts  upon 
which  to  build  such  a  prophecy.  The  very  loca- 
tion of  the  city  makes  it  imperative  that  as 
competition  increases  in  all  lines  of  manufac- 
tures, the  expense  of  such  manufactures  must 
be  considered  by  the  manufacturer,  and  here 
it  is  that  Oakland  will  come  to  the  fore.  The 
manufacturer  to-day  in  seeking  a  location  must 
look  to  the  expense  of  handling  his  merchan- 
dise as  he  never  had  to  before,  for  every  hand- 
ling of  the  crude  material  before  landing  in  the 
manufactory,  as  well  as  each  handling  in  the 
manufactured  article  between  the  factory  and 
the  firm  or  individual  to  whom  it  is  consigned, 
means  just  so  much  additional  expense,  and 
must  be  included  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Situated  as  Oakland  is  on  the  Continental 
side  of  the  great  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
coast  center  of  this  great  State,  from  whence  it 
is  an  actual  necessity  to  ship  all  merchandise 
going  either  north,  south  or  east  by  rail  from 
San  Francisco,  through  Oakland,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  land  journey  of  all  merchandise 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  and  other  points 
on  the  peninsula  must  of  necessity  start  or 
finish  on  the  water  front  of  Oakland,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  manufacturer  is  to-day  locat- 
ing In  this  city.  Oakland  is  the  natural  and 
geographical  site  for  the  factory,  and  this  fact 
is  being  comprehended  to  such  a  degree  by 


wide-awake  manufacturers  that,  during  the 
past  two  years  more  manufactories  have  located 
in  Oakland  and  adjoining  territory  than  had 
ever  builded  in  any  previous  ten  years.  The 
reasons  therefor  are  many  and  are  being  made 
known  not  only  by  literature  sent  out  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  also  by  the  manu- 
facturers who  are  settling  here,  and  who,  in 
giving  their  reasons  for  thus  locating,  cause 
the  other  fellow  to  do  a  little  thinking  of  his 
own,  followed  by  an  investigation,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  selection  of  the  new  factory  site. 

With  a  land-locked  harbor  in  which  vessels 
may  lie  in  any  storm,  protected  from  the  heavy 
winds  and  fogs,  with  absolutely  no  thought  of 
dragging  anchor,  and  in  a  harbor  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  all  the  shipping  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  the  edges  of  which  harbor 
the  trans-continental  trains  run  out  on  the 
piers,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturer is  casting  longing  eyes  at  this  city 
on  the  side  of  the  bay  in  which  the  railroads 
terminate?  That  Oakland  has  not  long  ere  this 
been  the  port  of  entry  of  all  the  trans-Pacific 
steamships  is  due  solely  to  the  lack  of  deep 
water,  and  thus  the  danger  to  large  deep- 
draught  steamers  in  attempting  to  land  at  one 
of  Oakland's  piers.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  done  much  to  obviate  this  danger,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Government  do  more. 
The  owners  of  the  water- frontage  upon  which 
there  are  piers  have  dredged  from  the  pier- 
heads to  the  channel  to  a  depth  equal  to  the 
channel,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  Government 
will  dredge  that  channel  to  a  depth  commensu- 
rate with  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
harbor,  just  that  much  sooner  will  Oakland 
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be  the  terminus  of  the  big  ocean  liners.  It  is 
puerile  to  say  that  the  management  of  the  big 
steamships  will  not  land  where  they  can  put  a 
crane  into  the  holds  of  their  vessels  and  lift 
the  cargo  direct  without  extra  handling  on  to 
the  trains  for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Canada  or  Mexico,  rather  than  to  load  their 
freight  on  to  a  car,  which  in  turn  must  again 
be  handled,  and  time  lost  in  transferring  by 
ferry,  and  again  handled  before  being  attached 
to  the  great  iron  horse  which  is  to  take  it  to 
its  destination.  So  with  manufactures,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  an  absurdity  to  think  a 
manufacturer  will,  without  necessity,  have  his 
wares  handled  and  rehandled  each  time  with 
an  additional  cost,  which  must  be  made  up  in 
the  cost  of  the  merchandise  to  the  buyer.  In 
this  city  the  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
tory may  be  landed  at  the  rear  door  of  the 
factory  by  ship,  and  the  finished  product 
shipped  by  rail  from  the  front  door,  or  vice 
versa.  This  is  an  advantage  that  the  up-to- 
date  manufacturer  is  considering  more,  and  is 
forced  to  do  so  as  competition  increases,  and 
that  is  but  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  sites 
suitable  for  manufactories  are  being  so  eagerly 
sought  and  purchased  in  Oakland  and  adjoining 
territory.  Statistics  show  that  the  total  output 
of  manufactories  in  Alameda  County  in  th« 
twelve-month  between  November  1,  1904,  and 
November  1,  1905.  amounted  to  $13,285.197. 
Prom  November  1.  1905.  to  date,  more  manu- 
factories have  located  in  Alameda  County  in 
total  number  than  in  any  two  or  three  years 
preceding,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
very  many  others  seeking  desirable  sites,  two 
at  least  of  which  will  mean  the  expenditure  of 
half  a  million  dollars  each,  and  the  employment 
of  many  hundred  hands.  With  fifteen  miles  of 
water-front,  and  with  at  the  present  time  three 
trans-continental  railroads  terminating  in  Oak- 
land and  others  surveying  in  this  direction, 
can  any  fair-minded  person  say  that  the 
manufacturing  importance  of  this  city  is  not 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  growth  of 
the  city?  To-day  Oakland  can  boast  of  the 
largest  cotton  mills  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; the  largest  coal  bunkers  in  the  State; 
the  largest  magnesite  works  in  the  West,  im- 
mense iron  foundries,  lumber  mills  and  yards, 
ship-yards,  in  which  the  largest  wooden  vessels 
ever  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been 
launched;  electrical  works  which  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  any  section  of  the 
State;  canneries  which  are  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  have  more  than  a 
local  reputation,  for  the  asparagus  eaten  by 


the  Royal  family  of  England  is  put  up  in  an 
Alameda  County  cannery;  syrup  works; 
cracker  bakeries,  candy  factories,  steel  works. 
The  Alameda  County  wineries  are  noted  all 
over  the  world,  and  their  output  last  year  was, 
in  round  figures,  eight  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons, refineries,  rug  manufactories,  immense 
salt  works  and  sugar  refineries  are  among  the 
principal  manufacturing  outputs  of  the  county 
and  city.  The  nurseries  are  large  shippers; 
furniture  manufactories,  shoe  factories,  flour 
mills,  extract  manufactories,  immense  potter- 
ies, brick  kilns,  carriage  factories,  ship  and 
boat  builders,  large  borax  works,  art  glass 
works,  artificial  limb  manufacturers,  immense 
agricultural  implement  works,  dairies,  engine 
works,  ink  manufactories,  soap  works,  pre- 
serves, macaroni  works,  organ  manufacturers, 
overall  manufacturers,  electric  and  steam  rail- 
way car-works,  stove-works,  silk,  cotton  and 
hemp  works  or  mills,  are  but  a  portion  of  the 
many  manufactories  of  Oakland  and  surround- 
ing territory  within  the  confines  of  Alameda 
County. 

The  dredging  and  building  of  a  sea-wall  and 
piers  on  the  Western  water  front  with  a  depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ocean-going 
ship  to  reach  the  piers  in  safety,  which  work  is 
now  in  process  of  completion,  means  more  to 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  Oakland  than  the 
layman  can  imagine.  It  means  that  within  a 
very  few  years  the  great  ocean  liners  will  have 
their  terminals  in  touch  with  the  railroad  ter- 
minals— a  union  of  ship  and  rail — where  the 
manufacturer  can  receive  the  raw  material  and 
ship  his  manufactured  goods  to  any  part  of  the 
world  with  but  the  single  handling.  More  and 
more  as  the  advantages  are  becoming  known  to 
the  manufacturer,  so  are  the  possibilities  being 
considered  and  fostered,  and  Just  to  that  ex- 
tent is  Oakland  forging  ahead  as  the  manufac- 
turing center.  The  establishment  of  a  factory 
in  any  community  adds  much  more  than  the 
output  in  salaries  and  the  amount  expended 
for  power  and  material,  for  it  is  in  itself  an 
advertising  medium.  Each  article  stamped  with 
the  location  of  the  factory  is  an  advertisement 
for  the  city,  and  the  larger  the  factory  and  the 
more  sought  after  its  products,  the  better  the 
advertising.  Then,  too,  the  addition  to  the 
population  is  of  such  Importance  to  some  com- 
munities that  to  secure  that  additional  popu- 
lation small  towns  offer  a  bonus  in  the  shape 
of  tax  indemnity  or  free  land.  Not  so  with 
cities  of  the  size  of  Oakland,  for  with  the  ad- 
vantages that  this  city  possesses  for  the  manu- 
facture of  any  article  which  must  needs  be 


Shipping   in   Oakland  Creek. 


Oakland's  splendid   deep  water   harbor. 


shipped  or  the  material  must  be  brought  to  the 
factory  from  a  distant  point,  the  business  man 
is  eager  to  grasp.  Thousands  of  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  largest  yards  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  on  this  division,  located  in 
Oakland,  not  only  In  the  usual  work  of  rail- 
road yards,  but  also  in  the  repairing  of  old 
cars  and  the  building  of  new  ones;  the  repair 
of  locomotives,  and  the  casting  of  iron  and 
forging  of  steel  parts  thereof.  In  the  large 
shops  of  the  Oakland  Traction  Consolidated 
Companies  it  is  estimated  that  one  new  car  each 
week  is  manufactured.  In  Oakland  harbor, 
ferry  boats  are  built  and  fully  equipped,  and 
on  the  largest  dry-dock  in  this  vicinity,  oft- 
times  United  States  cruisers  and  similar  large 
vessels  are  wont  to  be  found  undergoing  re- 
pairs. In  fact,  to-day  there  is  a  variety  of 
manufactures  in  Oakland  that,  if  enumerated, 
together  with  the  number  of  men  employed, 
would  prove  a  surprise  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city  and  that  is  not  all,  for 
the  figures  to-day  would  vary  from  those  to- 
morrow, as  there  is  hardly  a  week  passes 
without  the  additfon  to  Oakland's  manufactor- 
ies of  some  new  enterprise.  The  shipping  in 
Oakland  harbor  is  increasing  at  a  remarkable 
rate,  as  seen  by  the  Daily  Shipping  Register, 
furnished  the  newspapers  by  the  Chamber  of 


Commerce.  New  manufactories  are  seeking 
sites  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  on  the  north  and  west,  that  they 
may  take  advantage  of  the  transportation  by 
either  road,  while  on  the  south  and  east  be- 
tween the  Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific 
for  the  same  reason.  The  wharves  on  the  es- 
tuary are  rapidly  being  built  upon  by  factories, 
and  spur  tracks  allow  of  the  direct  shipment 
of  goods  therefrom.  No  better  facilities  can 
be  offered  the  manufacturer  than  those  of  Oak- 
land, and  now  that  the  factory  sites,  or  rather 
sites  more  suitable  for  the  manufacturer  than 
for  any  other  purpose,  are  being  built  upon, 
the  old  cry  of  seeking  the  manufacturer  is  be- 
ing supplemented  by  the  cry,  seek  the  site  for 
the  intending  manufacturer.  Large  as  are  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Oakland  to-day,  ten 
years  hence  will  see  them  doubled  or  trebled 
— for  manufacturing  begets  manufacturing,  and 
it  is  not  the  dream  of  an  optimist  the  state- 
ment that  ten  years  hence  will  see  the  water 
front  of  Oakland  from  Park  street  bridge  to 
Point  Richmond  a  forest  of  smoking  chimneys, 
an  almost  continuous  line  of  manufactories,  and 
Oakland  referred  to  as  the  manufacturing  city 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  just  as  she  is  to-day  called 
the  City  of  Opportunity. 


F.   J.   Woodward. 


©AKLAND  and  its  immediate  vicinity  of- 
fers the  most  inviting  field  for  real 
estate  investment  in  California.  Taking 
the  city  as  a  whole,  property  values  have 
doubled  within  the  last  five  years,  and  have 
increased  fully  25  per  cent  since  the  fire  in 
San  Francisco  last  April.  Gauged  by  the  in- 
come it  produces,  the  increase  in  value  is  fully 
fifty  per  cent.  Yet  the  prices  of  real  property 
(which  in  Oakland  have  for  many  years  lagged 
far  behind  actual  value)  are  scarcely  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  selling  figures  for 
similar  property  in  Los  Angeles.  Consequently, 
realty  in  Oakland  not  only  yields  a  larger  pres- 
ent return  on  investment,  but  has  a  much 
greater  promise  of  advancement  in  the  future 
than  in  the  other  large  cities  of  this  State. 
Property  in  Los  Angeles  similar  to  property 
in  Oakland  appraised  at  from  $1.000  to  $2.000 
a  front  foot,  is  held  to  be  worth  from  $2,000  to 


$5,000  a  front  foot.  Recently  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  Oakland  was  leased  for  a  rental  equiva- 
lent to  good  interest  on  $6,000  a  front  foot  At 
the  prices  now  prevailing  here  for  realty,  this 
property  would  be  considered  dear  at  $4,000  a 
front  foot.  In  reality,  it  would  be  dirt  cheap 
at  a  much  higher  figure. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  there  will  oe 
a  large  advance  in  values  in  the  near  future. 
Among  them  are  the  enormous  increase  in 
population,  the  development  of  the  interurban 
street  railway  system,  the  incoming  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  which  will  make  Oakland  the 
terminus  of  another  transcontinental  railway 
system,  and  afford  the  city  a  new  outlet  into 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  open- 
ing up  an  extensive  tributary  region,  which  has 
heretofore  lacked  transportation  connections 
with  Oakland;  the  development  of  port  facili- 
ties, and  the  improvements  now  in  progress 
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Mr.    F.    J.    Woodward. 

along  the  water  front,  and  the  expansion  of 
manufacturing  industries.  In  the  near  future, 
electric  car  lines  are  to  be  extended  into  Contra 
Costa  County  and  down  the  rich  and  populous 
fruit  and  vegetable  district  lying  south  of  th  » 
city. 

A  fine  tourist  hotel,  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  suburbs,  will  supply  a  long-felt  want,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  stiffening  effect 
on  adjacent  property.  The  assured  erection  of 
two  large  modern  hotels  in  the  business  disti  ct 
is  an  evidence  of  growth  that  will  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  business  and  building. 

The  building  activity  not  only  in  the  city 
of  Oakland,  but  the  entire  urban  district  of 
which  it  is  the  center,  is  unprecedented.  This 
activity  has  now  continued  for  five  years,  and 
is  more  pronounced  and  general  than  ever  be- 
fore. Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  stores, 
offices,  residences  and  apartments  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  Large  firms  are  seeking  in  vain 
for  adequate  business  accommodations.  The 
rapid  increase  in  population  is  shown  by  the 
increase  in  water  services.  During  the  month 
of  August,  800  new  water  services  were  in- 
stalled in  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Alameda. 
600  were  installed  in  July,  indicating  an  in- 
crease in  the  resident  population  of  not  less 
than  10,000  in  two  months. 

Large  tracts  of  choice  residence  property  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  and  outside  the 
municipal  incorporation,  is  being  laid  out  and 
built  upon,  intersected  with  excellent  streets, 
and  supplied  with  rapid  transit  facilities  to 


the  business  center  and  the  bay  terries,  con- 
stituting no  small  factors  in  fixing  the  specu- 
lative value  of  real  estate.  A  splendid  system 
of  suburban  roads  is  adding  to  the  general 
growth  and  assisting  to  make  it  permanent. 

At  a  recent  election,  a  bond  issue  was  voted 
for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  sanitary 
sewers,  which  insures  a  great  improvement  in 
the  health  conditions,  already  good,  which  will 
mostly  contribute  to  the  general  upward  ten- 
dency of  realty  values. 

Coupled  with  the  extraordinary  building  ac- 
tivity, is  a  correspondingly  brisk  movement  of 
the  market,  the  demand  for  desirable  property 
outstripping  the  offers.  Projected  park  im- 
provements are  destined  to  have  a  decided 
influence  on  the  future  valuation  of  property. 

The  stability  of  the  real  estate  situation 
in  Oakland  is  due  to  the  exceedingly  conserva- 
tive valuations  which  prevail  at  present  and 
the  permanent  character  of  the  industrial,  busi- 
ness and  population  growth. 

An  example  of  the  conservatism  characteristic 
of  Oakland  and  the  business  methods  of  its 
people  is  given  in  the  fact  that  although  busi- 
ness and  population  have  doubled  within  the 
last  six  months,  the  market  value  of  real 
property,  generally  speaking,  has  risen  less 
than  thirty  per  cent,  an  increase  far  below 
the  increases  in  income.  Is  it  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  an  equalizing  advance  in 
values  must  inevitably  ensue? 

In  some  parts  of  the  city,  business  property 
has  gone  up  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  may  still  be 
counted  cheap.  Property  on  Franklin  street, 
that  was  begging  in  the  market  at  $300  or 
MOO  a  front  foot,  three  years  ago,  cannot  now 
be  bought  for  less  than  $1,000  a  front  foot,  and 
is  hard  to  get.  The  same  property  in  Los 
Angeles  would  to-day  be  held  at  from  $2,000 
to  $3.000  a  front  foot.  Residence  property  that 
is  held  in  Oakland  at  from  $75  to  $100  a  front 
foot,  sells  for  $160  or  more  in  Los  Angeles.  In 
the  outer  suburbs,  lots  are  sold  here  at  from 
$20  to  $30  a  front  foot  that  would  bring  from 
$75-  to  $100  in  the  Southern  city,  which  illus- 
trates the  comparatively  low  prices  at  which 
choice  property  is  appraised  in  this  city,  prices 
which  are  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
volume  of  business  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  inhabitants. 

This  abnormal  condition  cannot  long  endure 
where  prosperity  is  so  firmly  established  and 
the  demand  for  building  sites  is  so  active. 
Oakland  is  now  taking  on  the  broad  lines  of 
metropolitan  life,  has  taken  to  herself  a  heavy 
wholesale  and  jobbing  trade,  and  become  a 
great  amusement  and  educational  center,  all 
contributing  factors  in  the  growth  which  cre- 
ates value. 


By   Wilber  Walker. 


The  following  extract  from  the  By-Laws 
will  explain  the  scope  and  duties  of 
this  organization: 

OBJECT. 

First — Its  objects  are,  primarily,  to  bring  the 
merchants  of  Oakland  together  as  an  organized 
body,  that  as  such  they  may  better  protect 
their  individual  and  collective  interests. 

Second — For  an  organized  effort  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  city  of  Oakland  com- 
mercially, by  inducing  immigration  and  en- 
couraging new  manufacturing  industries,  in- 
creased transportation  facilities,  and  giving 
moral  support  and  encouragement  to  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  city  and  county  Gov- 
ernment whereby  extensions,  improvements, 
sanitation,  morality  and  charity  may  be  ad- 
vanced, and  our  citizens  mutually  benefited. 

For  nearly  twelve  years  this  harmonious  and 
progressive  body  of  men  have  followed  the 
spirit  of  this  declaration  of  principles  and  ob- 
jects. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition,  having  just  occupied  new  quar- 
ters at  419  Twelfth  street. 


During  its  existence  it  has  inaugurated  many 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  mercantile 
conditions  in  Oakland,  and  has  co-operated 
with  other  public  bodies  in  measures  for  the 
public  good. 

Better  streets  in  Oakland  and  better  roads 
leading  to  Oakland  have  received  the  earnest 
support  of  the  directors. 

The  tunnel  and  connecting  roads  will  always 
be  a  monument  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

The  successful  Alameda  County  Exhibits  at 
Sacramento  State  Fair  in  1903,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  in  1904  and  at  the  Portland  Expo- 
sition in  1905,  were  gathered  and  managed  by 
commissioners  chosen  from  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change. These  expositions  were  handled  in  a 
creditable  manner  and  without  a  breath  of 
scandal. 

The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  has 
also  been  the  particular  care  of  this  organi- 
zation. At  the  present  time  much  effort  is  be- 
ing expended  in  the  line  of  a  consolidation  of 
the  sister  cities  of  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Ber- 
keley into  one  municipality. 

Many    other    matters    of    public    interest    are 
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W.  V.  Witcher,   Pres. 
J.  F.  W.  Sohst. 


being    considered,    which    space    will    not    war- 
rant speaking:  of. 


aster,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  genera- 
tion must  have  passed  away  before  San  Fran- 

The  present  officers  consist  of:  Harry  G.  Wll-        cisco  could   rehabilitate   herself,   many  of  them 
Hams,  president;    Herman   N.   Gard.   vice-presi-        looked   over   the   business   possibilities   of   Oak- 
land on   the  Continental   side  of  the  bay,   with 


-presi 

dent;  John  C.   Downey,   treasurer;  Wilber  Wal 
ker.    Secretary. 

This  organization,  being  entirely  independ- 
ent can  be  relied  upon  to  act  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  merchants  and  the  people  of 
Oakland  generally,  without  fear  or  favor,  hav- 
ing only  the  public  good  in  view. 


Walter  G.    Manuel. 


and  far-seeing  men  con- 
tend that  the  two  great  commercial 
**  cities  of  the  United  States  will  even- 
tually establish  themselves  on  the  two  greatest 
harbors  of  the  two  greatest  oceans;  viz..  New 
York  harbor  and  San  Francisco  bay. 

New  York  does  not  concern  us,  because  that 
city  has  had  time  to  grow,  and  to  a  large 
extent  has  matured.  It  required  two  hundred 
years  for  the  "Star  of  Empire  "  to  travel  west- 
ward from  the  founding  of  New  York  to  the 
establishment  of  a  city  of  commerce  on  San 
Francisco  bay.  Because  the  waters  of  the 
bay  shoaled  on  its  continental  side  and  were 
washed  deep  by  tides  on  its  peninsula  side,  a 
city  was  established,  where  boats  could  land. 
The  city  flourished,  became  rich,  great  and 
beautiful.  It  far  outdistanced  all  commercial 
centers  bordering  that  greatest  of  all  high- 
ways, the  Pacific  Ocean.  Rich  Oriental  car- 
goes of  tea  and  silk  consigned  to  New  York 
were  unloaded  at  her  docks,  ferried  across  the 
bay  from  the  peninsular  to  the  continental  side 
and  re-shipped  to  their  destinations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  continental  side  of 
the  bay  had  sought  federal  aid,  had  deepened  its 
waters,  invited  shipping  and  railroads,  and  was 
fast  establishing  manufactures  and  a  large 
satisfied  population.  The  great  fire  of  April 
18th  to  21st,  destroyed  much  of  the  vitality  of 
San  Francisco.  After  a  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  permit  her  business  men  to  fully 
comprehend  the  far  reaching  effect  of  the  dis- 
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the  result  that  every  available  foot  of  eleven 
miles  of  waterfront  is  being  acquired  and  im- 
proved for  commerce. 

The  population  of  Oakland  has  doubled  with- 
in the  year,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  225,000, 
and  by  way  of  illustration,  the  increase  in 
wholesale  business,  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  customs  house  entries  at  Oakland  have 
increased  to  twenty- five  times  their  number 
of  six  months  ago. 

The  present  situation  in  Oakland  with  its 
possibilities  for  rapid  development  is  appar- 
ently unparalleled.  With  a  foundation  suitable 
on  which  to  build  a  great  city;  with  an  abund- 
ance of  room  to  grow;  with  perfect  drainage; 
fronting  and  looking  directly  out  the  Golden 
Gate,  Oakland  is  favored  geographically  far 
beyond  that  of  other  cities. 

Wholesale  and  ,  retail  merchants  in  great 
number,  with  long  established  lines  of  business, 
are  seeking  suitable  locations  within  her  bor- 
ders. Building  of  all  descriptions  is  so  active 
that  artisans  cannot  be  secured,  and  stiU 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  available  for 
renting  purposes  a  single  store,  warehouse  or 
domicile  of  any  kind  in  the  city.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  'the  Oakland  wholesalers,  the  only 
cloud  on  the  commercial  horizon  is  the  hostile 
attitude  toward  Oakland  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads  reaching  San.  Francisco  bay  points. 
With  their  help,  I  would  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  other  city  on  the  American  continent 
would  show  the  growth  of  Oakland  in  the  next 
decade.  Here  is  presented  activity  and  oppor- 
tunity far  beyond  that  of  any  city  within  my 
knowledge.  As  a  field  for  th*e  wholesaler  and 
manufacturer,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  fin- 
ger cannot  be  placed  on  a  spot  on  the  Pacific 
coast  line  that  even  remotely  approaches  it. 


Wilber  Walker,  Secretary  Merchants'  Exchange 

THE  retail  trade  of  Oakland  is,  at  the 
present  time,  in  a  very  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  retail  merchants  were  compelled 
to  rely  on  Pacific  Coast  jobbers  for  their  sup- 
plies, it  was  very  difficult,  in  fact,  almost  im- 
possible, to  keep  up  the  assortment  needed  to 
do  a  successful  business.  At  present  most  of 
the  leading  retail  houses  keep  an  Eastern  buyer 


Mr.    Theodore    Schlueter,  Bell-Oudry,   Photo. 

A    prominent    retail    merchant. 

busy  most  of  the  time,  and  novelties,  as  well 
as  standard  goods,  are  put  upon  the  Oakland 
market  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
their  productjon.  In  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes, 
furnishing  goods,  carpets,  furniture,  hardware, 
crockery  and  many  other  lines,  Oakland  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  stocks  shown  to  pros- 
pective purchasers. 

At    the   present    time,    more   than    a   quarter 
of   a   million   people   purchase   a   portion   or   all 


Oakland's  great   hotel,   The   Claremont,   now   in     course    of    construction. 
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of  their  supplies  in  Oakland,  and  it  Is  no  small 
task  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  such  a  large 
number  of  buyers.  But  the  retail  merchants 
of  our  city  are  equal  to  the  task,  even  when 
the  population  of  our  section  has  been  almost 
or  quite  doubled  during  the  last  three  months. 
Scores  of  purchasers  of  San  Francisco  have 
supplied  their  needs  in  Oakland  since  the  San 
Francisco  fire,  and  we  believe  have  been  well 
satisfied  under  the  circumstances.  The  retail 
merchants  of  Oakland  rely  op  quality  and 
price  to  sell  their  goods,  and  do  not  take  kindly 
to  trading  stamps,  coupons,  fake  premiums  and 
other  devices  used  in  some  localities  to  make 
the  people  believe  they  are  getting  something 
for  nothing. 

For  many  years  the  trading  stamp  craze 
has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Agree- 
ments among  the  different  lines  of  merchants 
have  kept  the  city  free  from  this  objectionable 
parasite. 

The  retail  merchants  of  Oakland  believe  In 
advertising  of  a  legitimate  nature,  and  are 
generous  patrons  of  the  local  press  and  other 


stantly    increasing    population    its    retail    trade 
must  constantly  increase. 

If  the  people  of  the  eastern  shore  of  San 
Francisco  bay  will  give  loyal  support  to  their 
merchants,  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  retail  trade  of  Oakland. 


By   Harold    Murdock. 

ttHPERE  it  possible  to  pull  aside  the  veil 
VyVf  of    futurity    which    hides    from    view 
v  v    the   Oakland   of     the     next     decade, 
what  a  sight  would  greet  the  eye!     Forests  of 
sail,    spars    and    funnels,    lining    the    quays    on 
either  side  of  Oakland  harbor,  and  cargoes  be- 
ing handled  for  entry  and  export  by  the  crews 
of  ocean-going  craft  from  the  ports  of  the  en- 
tire   civilized    world,  will  be  the  dream  fulfilled 
of    Oakland's    ocean-going    commerce. 

Practical     work      toward      the   deepening     of 


Scene   in    Piedmont   Park,   Oakland. 

genuine  methods  of  making  known  to  the 
public  stock  prices  and  qualities. 

A  perusal  of  the  local  papers  will  show  that 
our  merchants  believe  in  the  judicious  use 
of  printer's  ink.  The  retail  merchants  have 
also  been  able  by  mutual  agreement  to  rid  the 
city  of  programme  advertising,  which  is  adver- 
tising in  name  only,  without  any  benefit  per- 
ceptible to  the  advertiser.  Mpst  of  the  retail 
merchants  are  members  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion, the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  are  thus 
kept  in  touch  with  each  other.  In  this  way 
the  local  conditions  are  kept  in  view  and 
much  needless  competition  is  avoided.  This 
Is  the  day  of  organization,  and  any  person 
who  thinks  he  can  be  in  a  class  by  himself 
will  soon  find  out  his  mistake. 

Oakland  as  a  commercial  center  has  a  bright 
outlook.  Its  manufacturing  industries  are  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Its  third  transcontinental  railroad  is  nearing 
completion.  As  a  center  of  a  large  and  con- 


Oakland  harbor  and  the  building  of  docks  for 
the  handling  of  commerce  is  going  steadily 
forward. 

The  present  contract  for  deeping  the  chan- 
nel from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Oakland  Dock  and  Warehouse  Co. 
will  give  a  25  foot  depth  of  water  at  low  tide, 
and  31  at  high,  thus  accommodating  vessels 
of  the  deepest  draught.  The  width  of  the  chan- 
nel is  300  feet,  and  the  length  of  this  point  is 
22,000  feet.  The  east  end  of  the  channel,  from 
the  Oakland  Dock  and  Warehouse  wharves,  to 
the  Tidal  Basin,  is  3,000  feet  in  length,  and 
will  show  a  depth  of  17  feet  at  low  and  twenty- 
three  at  high  tide. 

At  the  Tidal  Basin  the  channel  divides,  one 
portion  following  the  Brooklyn  shore  to  the 
Tidal  Canal,  with  a  low  tide  depth  of  8  feet, 
and  the  other  on  the  Alameda  side  will  show 
12  feet  at  low  tide.  The  combined  frontage 
of  the  two  arms  is  13,000  feet. 

The    total    pier-head    lines    will    show    64,000 
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View     in     Piedmont     Park. 


feet  of  frontage,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  12 
miles. 

The  ultimate  depth  of  the  channel  in  Oakland 
harbor  will  be  30  feet  at  low  and  36  feet  at 
high  tide.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  all  bridges 
being  built  are  compelled  to  put  in  foundations 
at  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water. 

The  importance  of  Oakland  harbor  at  the 
present  time  is  no  small  matter. 

Prior  to  the  disaster  that  befell  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  tonnage  movement  was  in  excess  of 
6.000,000  tons  annually,  and  new  conditions 
have  materially  augmented  this  volume. 

It  is  not  an  idle  statement,  nor  yet  the  fancy 
of  a  visionary,  but  rather  a  forecast,  founded 
on  sound  conditions,  to  say  that  the  Oakland 
of  the  future  will  be,  beyond  cavil,  the  most  im- 
portant port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States. 


By  May  Elder  Leslie. 


©AKLAND  harbor,  owing  to  its  unique 
natural  advantages,  is  the  key  to  the 
commercial  situation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  affording,  as  it  does,  an  almost  perfect 
connection  between  the  ocean  traffic  and  the 
immense  overland  traffic,  which  is,  and  must 
be,  carried  on  at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  what  increase  of  commerce  is  likely 
to  result  from  the  improvements  now  going  on 
In  this  harbor,  which  have,  in  fact,  been  going 
on  since  the  year  1874,  and  the  work  will  neces- 
sarily receive  great  impetus  from  recent  events, 
which  have  turned  the  eyes  of  capitalists  and 
Investors  this  way. 

Through  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the 
channel  which  is  now  going  on,  this  will  become 
a  harbor  for  deen  sea  vessels,  with  a. 


broad  channel  which  can  be  kept  by  all  kinds 
of  vessels  in  all  kinds  of  weather;  a  harbor 
most  desirable  in  the  respect  that  it  is  so  ab- 
solutely land  locked  that  no  disturbance  to 
shipping  is  possible,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
more  open  harbor;  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  easy  of  access  to  all  overland  railroads.  It 
will  be  a  harbor  with  ample  anchorage,  free 
from  rocks  and  shoals,  with  good  holding 
ground,  and  with  perfect  protection  from  wind 
and  waves;  also  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
is  in  such  proportion  to  the  harbor  proper  as 
to  insure  perfect  tranquility.  Moreover,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  large  interests  now  locating 
on  its  water  front  this  harbor  will  be  amply 
equipped  with  all  appliances  for  loading  and 
unloading  vessels. 

The  original  project  for  the  improvement  of 
Oakland  Jjarbor  was  submitted  in  1874.  The 
harbor  was  to  consist  of  two  training  walls  at 
the  entrance;  a  tidal  canal  of  one  and  one-half 
miles  in  length  to  connect  with  the  tide  waters 
of  San  Leandro  bay,  the  estimated  cost  of  these 
improvements  to  be,  in  round  numbers  $1,815, 
000.  This  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work  slight  modifica- 
tions were  made,  consisting  of  the  raising  of 
the  training  walls  to  full  high  tide  level;  in- 
creasing the  tidal  canal  to  400  feet  in  width; 
the  building  of  three  steel  draw-bridges  across 
the  tidal  canal,  and  of  diverting  the  silt  laden 
waters  af  Sausal  Creek  into  San  Leandro  bay. 

This  project,  with  the  exception  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  dam  at  the  entrance  of  the  San 
Leandro  bay  (which  may  not  be  necessary)  is 
now  completed,  and  up  to  June  30,  1905,  cost 
$2,643,032. 

The  tonnage  of  the  harbor  in  1874  aggregated 
154,300;  in  1904  the  tonnage  aggregated  4,708,- 
672. 

In  the  River  and  Harbor  act  of  1901,,  Con- 
gress provided  for  an  examination  of  Oakland 
harbor,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement  to  meet 
the  needs  of  present  and  prospective  commerce. 

The  project  calls  for  a  channel  500  feet  wide 
and  25  feet  deep,  from  San  Francisco  bay  as 
far  as  Chestnut  street,  Oakland;  thence  300 
feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep  as  far  as  Fallon 
street;  thence  300  feet  wide  and  17  feet  deep 
to  the  Tidal  Basin;  then  300  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  deep  around  the  Tidal  Basin. 

In  June,  1905,  a  channel  400  feet  wide  and 
20  feet  deep  at  low  tide  had  been  obtained  as 
far  as  Chestnut  street;  300  feet  wide  and  17 
feet  deep  as  far  as  the  tidal  basin;  300  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  deep  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tidal  basin,  and  300  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tidal  basin. 

Sufficient  money  has  been  authorized  and  Is 
available  to  produce  a  channel  300  feet  wide 
and  25  feet  deep  at  low  tide  to  Fallon  street, 
and  Assistant  U.  S.  Engineer  L.  J.  LeConte, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  work  from  the  first, 
is  sanguine  that  a  very  generous  appropria- 
tion will  be  made  by  Congress  this  year  for 
the  improvement  of  this  harbor.  The  money 
thus  far  spent  is  practically  all  for  extensions 
in  width  and  depth  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
Very  little,  if  any,  has  been  spent  for  main- 
tenance. 

Work  is  now  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall C.  Harris,  under  contract,  who  has  con- 
tracted to  remove  material  at  the  rate  of  ten 
and  one-half  cents  per  cubic  yard.  800,000 
cubic  yards  have  been  taken  out  under  the 
present  contract.  This  contract  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  eighteen  months,  and  will 
brin*r  the  channel  300  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep 
to  Fallon  street. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbor  has  naturally 
induced  a  great  increase  in  '  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  on  the  shores  of  the  harbor.  On 
the  property  of  Mr.  James  L.  de  Fremery,  24 
acres  at  the  foot  of  7th,  8th  and  9th  avenues, 
on  Clinton  Basin,  extensive  improvements  are 
now  being  made.  This  property  has  1800  foot 
of  water  front  and  1,800  feet  of  bulkhead  are 
now  being  constructed,  also  one  mile  of  roads 
and  half  a  mile  of  spur  tracks,  connecting  the 
wharves  with  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks.  Mr. 
de  Fremery  is  also  putting  in  a  complete  water 
and  sewer  system,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  desirability  of  this  property  as  factory 
jiml  shinnine 
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Ross  Gardner  Dun. 

kAKLAND  is  the  largest  city  In  th«- 
United  States  that  can  claim  the  proud 
distinction  of  never  having  hau  a  bank 
to  fail.  Such  a  record,  when  one  considers 
that  over  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
tirst  bank  was  established,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  financial  integrity  and  conservative  meth- 
ods of  the  city's  institutions.  The  joint  de- 
posits of  the  various  city  banks  to-day  aggre- 
gate the  enormous  sum  of  $43.000.000,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  which  represents  the  sav- 
ings accounts  of  thousands  of  artisans  and 
wage  earners.  Following  is  the  list  of  the 


Aside  from  the  above  are  the  West  Oakland 
and  Syndicate  Banks,  with  large  resources, 
which  are  not  strictly  Oakland  institutions. 

A  good  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  various 
banks  may  be  drawn  from  a  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing semi-annual  statement  made  in  1889,  as 
compared  with  current  statements. 

Resources. 

Oakland   Bank   of   Savings    $3,893,158.48 

Union   Savings   Bank    2.687,253.86 

First   National   Bank    1,020,817.17 

Union   National    Bank    1,142.325.11 

The  immense  influx  of  additional  business 
through  the  Oakland  banks  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco disaster  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a 
Clearing  House  Association,  which  was  formed 


The    new   home   of  the   Oakland    Bank   of   Sav      Ing*   and   the    Bankers'    Trust    Co.,    of    Oakland, 
N.   E.  corner  of  12th  and   Broadway. 


city's   financial      institutions,     with     their     re- 
sources: 

Resources. 

Oakland   Bank  of  Savings    $17,424,812.38 

Central    Bank     10.276,584.84 

Union    Savings    Bank     6,313.321.00 

First   National    Bank    4,563.782.88 

Union    National    Bank    3.866,112.63 

California     Bank     1,500.000.00 

Farmers   &   Merchants'    Bank    1,429,742.22 

State   Savings   Bank    1,022,294.23 

Security  Bank  and  Trust  Co 907,988.58 

Total    Resources $47.304,638.76 


and  which  has  been  transacting  business  since 
May  1st.  The  weekly  clearings,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  organization,  have  been  in  excess 
of  $3,000,000. 

An  Oakland  institution  that  is  the  outcome 
of  the  marvelous  development  of  recent  years, 
and  the  tendency  to  accumulate  fortunes,  is 
the  Bankers'  Trust  Company.  This  corporation 
has  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  as  required  by  law,  and  has 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $300,000.  The  purposes  of 
the  Trust  Company,  briefly  stated,  are:  1.  To 
act  as  trustee  for  individuals  during  their  life- 
time. 2.  To  act  as  trustee  of  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons.  3.  To  act  as  executor  or  ad- 
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W.   G.    Palmanteer,    Pres.    Central    Bank. 


ministrator.  4.  To  act  as  guardian  of  estates 
of  minors,  insane  persons  and  incompetents.  5. 
To  act  as  trustee  under  mortgage  and  deeds  of 
trust.  6.  To  act  as  transfer  agent  for  cor- 
porations. 7.  To  act  as  receiver  and  assignee. 
8.  To  act  as  depository  for  trust  funds. 

The  Bankers'  Trust  Company  has  a  board 
of  fifteen  directors,  chosen  from  among  the 
ablest  business  men  in  the  community,  thus 
combining  the  ability  and  experience  of  many 
executors  with  the  directness  and  despatch  of 
one. 

The  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  city  has  ne- 
cessitated a  material  expansion  in  banking 
space  and  facilities. 


The  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  and  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.  have  decided  to  put  up  a 
strictly  class  "A"  steel  frame  building  of  six 
stories,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  structures  on  the  coast. 

The  First  National  Bank  will  erect  an  eight- 
story  modern  steel  frame  building  at  the  inter- 
section of  Fourteenth,  Broadway  and  San 
Pablo  avenue.  The  lower  floor  will  be  occupied 
by  the  bank,  and  the  upper  floors  will  be 
utilized  for  office  purposes. 

The  Central  Bank,  when  the  alterations  now 
in  progress  are  completed,  will  occupy  practi- 
cally the  whole  first  floor.  The  present  quar- 
ters will  accommodate  the  commercial  depart 
ment,  while  the  room  formerly  occupied  by 
a  large  piano  company  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
savings  department.  The  vaults  and  private 
offices  will  be  moved  back  and  there  will  be 
three  entrances,  one  on  Fourteenth  and  two  on 
Broadway. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants'  Bank  has  ac- 
quired the  property  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  Thirteenth  and  Franklin,  and  plans  are  be- 
ing made  for  a  modern,  fire-proof  structure, 
which  will  be  used  for  banking  purposes  ex- 
clusively. 

The  general  trend  in  financial  circles  is  ex- 
pansion, in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  won- 
derful and  phenomenally  substantial  growth  of 
"Greater  Oakland." 


Edson    F.   Adams,    Pres.    Chamber   of   Commerce. 


AVY  description  of  a  large  city  would  be 
deficient  in  one  of  the  great  essentials 
if  it  did  not  contain  a  mention  of  its 
ivater  supply.  This  is  particular  apropos  at 
the  present  time,  as  the  city  of  Oakland  is 
receiving  vast  attention  from  Eastern  readers. 
Any  account  of  the  Oakland  water  supply,  if 
fairly  written,  must  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  Contra  Costa  Water  Company,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  are  responsible  for  its  achieve- 
ments. Such  an  account  would  show  that  the 
energy  and  the  capital  has  been  rightly  ap- 
plied. In  this  day  of  scientific  investigation, 
when  the  attention  of  the  curious  is  directed 
to  germs  and  microbes,  and  when  the  favor- 
ite topic  of  those  who  are  ever  attacking  tho 
corporate  interests  supplying  water,  is  to  men- 
tion that  absolutely  necessary  article  as  a 
carrier  of  disease,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  say  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  a  purer  or  better  supply  than  that  fur- 
nished the  city  of  Oakland. 

The  death  rate  in  Oakland,  with  the  advent 
of  pure  water,  has  decreased  until  it  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  city  in  the  United  States  of 
its  size.  Having  in  view  the  importance  of  a 
good  supply  of  pure  water  for  Oakland,  the 
City  Council  authorized  the  City  Engineer  to 
visit  the  works  from  time  to  time,  and  noth- 
ing was  ever  done  without  his  sanction.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  that  official 
from  the  time  the  work  began  until  the  pres- 
ent, and  through  successive  administrations. 
The  plans  contemplated  the  raising  of  a 
dam  at  San  Leandro  to  the  height  of  150  feet 
as  soon  as  the  city's  necessity  demanded  it. 

Anthony  Chabot,  the  builder  of  the  principal 
dams  in  the  State,  superintended  the  work  in 
person.  The  dam  at  San  Leandro  won  him  a 
national  reputation,  and  this  was  the  one 
work  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  placed  every 
resource  of  his  mechanical  and  engineering 
skill.  San  Leandro  dam  is  484  feet  long  and 
127  feet  high,  with  a  distance  through  the 
oase  of  4,000  feet.  The  dam  backs  up  a  lake 
five  miles  in  length  and  one-half  mile  in  aver- 
age width.  85  feet  deep  and  having  a  capacity 
of  6,000,000,000  gallons. 

The  elevation  above  the  city  is  242  feet.  It 
is  capable  of  giving  Oakland  a  pressure  of 
115  pounds,  which  would  be  too  much  for  do- 
mestic use,  and  which  has  to  be  broken  up  by 
pressure  breaKs,  giving  a  pressure  of  60  pounds. 

There  are  four  waterways.  No.  1  is  con- 
structed in  solid  rock  and  has  a  wasting  ca- 
pacity of  103,000.000  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours. 


Filtering   station,    Lake   Chabot.    Contra   Costa      Water    Company. 


The  lower  waterway  is  a  tunnel,  consisting  of 
five  foot  steel  pipe,  surrounded  with  masonry, 
and  has  a  wasting  capacity  of  50,000,000  in  24 
hours.  Waterway  No.  3  consists  of  a  tunnel 
ten  feet  in  the  clear  and  1,487  feet  long,  from 
Inlet  to  outlet.  The  excavations  for  the  work 
were  carried  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  into 
the  mountain  on  either  side  a  like  distance. 
At  the  outlet  of  this  tunnel  a  waterway  leads 
to  San  Leandro  Creek,  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
feet. 

Two  years  were  consumed  in  the  building 
of  this  tunnel  at  a  cost  of  $160,000.  Its  wast- 
ing capacity  is  about  3,500  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. This  is  the  tunnel  ordinarily  used  in 
wasting  water,  the  others  mentioned  being  aux- 
iliary. The  capacity  of  these  waterways  may 
seem  at  first  to  be  excessive,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  rainfall  on  the  watershed 
of  the  lake  is  at  times  so  excessive  as  to  re- 
quire all  the  capacity  of  the  wasting  tunnels 
in  order  not  to  endanger  the  dam.  There  is 
at  present  a  four  years'  supply  of  water  in 


the  dam,  but  as  the  city  of  Oakland  increases 
in  size,  the  capacity  of  the  dam  may  be  in- 
creased by  raising  it,  as  intended  in  the  origi- 
nal surveys.  When  the  dam  will  have  reached 
a  level  of  150  feet  it  will  be  shown  that  a 
supply  for  ten  years  will  be  on  hand,  and 
that  probably  by  that  time  the  full  capacity 
of  San  Leandro  Creek  and  the  watershed  will 
have  been  reached. 

The  extent  A  this  watershed  is  fifty  square 
miles,  with  numerous  small  streams  and 
springs.  The  hills  are  well  covered  and  shaded 
by  primeval  forests.  The  country  not  being 
suitable  for  tillage,  there  are  scattered  over 
this  immense  area  only  about  twenty-five  fami- 
lies, and  the  company  employs  a  man  whose 
whole  time  is  consumed  in  patrolling  the  en- 
tire watershed. 

The  water  company  owns  all  of  the  land  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  like,  an  area  of 
8.000  acres.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  there 
are  but  two  families,  and  there  is  no  live 
stock  to  graze  upon  the  hills.  Every  element 


Main  source  of  water  supply,  Contra  Costa  Water    Company. 
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that  might  contaminate  the  water  is  carefully 
eliminated.  This  statement  brings  to  mind  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  water  supply  of 
Oakland  and  New  York  City.  The  area  of  the 
watershed  supplying  Croton  Lake  is  about  30 
square  miles,  which  territory  is  dotted  over 
with  villages,  small  towns  and  hamlets,  ag- 
gregating a  population  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  compelled  to  pass  a  law  condemning 
and  destroying  property  adjacent  to  the  lake, 
in  order  to  free  its  water  from  contamination. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Lake 
Chabot  and  the  Alvarado  pumping  system.  Lake 
Chabot  is  situated  in  the  foot  hills  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  town  of  San 
Leandro.  The  dam,  with  an  elevation  of  242 
feet  above  Oakland  base,  is  thrown  across  the 
canyon,  impounding  a  submerged  area  of  5  miles 
long  and  averaging  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width,  with  a  capacity  of  6,500,000,000  gallons, 
or  with  the  present  consumption  from  this 
source  of  two  and  one-half  years'  supply. 

The  company  owns  over  8.000  acres  of  land 
about  Lake  Chabot,  all  of  which  is  fenced,  being 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  catchment 


area  or  watershed,  making  it  an  easy  matter 
to  prevent  contamination  of  the  waters  by  per- 
sors  or  animals 

The  watershed  is  daily  patrolled  by  an  em- 
ployee to  =5ee  that  it  is  kept  free  from  all  that 
is  objectionable.  A  bacteriologist  is  employed 
who  inspects  the  waters  and  watersheds,  mak- 
,ing  periodical  chemical  analysis  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  battery  as  mechanical  fillers,  which  are 
considered  the  most  efficient  and  largest  of  any 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  water  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  exceptionally  free  from 
organic  and  other  impurities. 

The  Alvarado  pumping  system,  situated  one- 
half  mile  from  the  town  of  Alvarado.  in  the 
center  of  the  great  Artesian  Belt,  which  re- 
ceives its  supply  from  the  drainage  of  the 
Niles  Cone,  consists  of  46  flowing  wells,  aver- 
aging in  depth  irom  100  to  900  feet,  and  in  size 
from  8  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  The 
water  flows  by  gravity  to  a  receiver,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  by  two  Allis  Compound  Con- 
densing pumpinp  engines  through  a  30  inch 
main  to  Oakland. 

Other  sources  of  supply  are  Lakes  Temescal 
and  Piedmont  Tunnels. 


.].    W.    McClymonds.    City    Superintendent    of     Schools. 


<s=rf^HE  school  system  of  Oakland  comprises 
I  high  schools,  evening  schools,  grammar 
**  and  primary  schools,  and  kindergartens. 
There  are,  in  connection  with  the  department, 
two  high  schools,  one  known  as  the  Oakland 
High  School,  furnishing  opportunities  for  pupils 
to  prepare  for  any  department  of  the  State 
University,  and  offering  courses  also  that  do 
not  lead  to  the  university.  The  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Commercial  High  School  offers  a  four 
years'  course  that  will  fit  a  student  for  the 
university.  It  offers  also  a  special  business 
course  of  two  years. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  last  year  in 
our  high  schools  1,559  puphn.  Of  these,  1,145 
were  enrolled  in  the  Oakland  High  School,  while 
414  were  enrolled  in  the  Manual  Training  and 
Commercial  High  School. 

The  Oakland  High  School  is  housed  in  a  large 
and  commodious  brick  building,  containing 
well-equipped  laboratories,  gymnasium,  etc. 

The  Manual  Training  and  Commercial  High 
School  is  housed  in  what  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Oakland  High  School  building,  a  struc- 
ture not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used.  One  of  the  special  needs  of 
the  city  of  Oakland  to-day  is  a  new,  well- 
.equipped,  commodious  Manual  Training  School 
where  the  best  opportunities  possible  can  be 
offered  for  this  modern  line  of  education. 

Grammar    and     Primary    Schools. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  last  year  in 
the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  this 
city  (eighteen  in  number),  12,608  pupils.  Pro- 
vision has  already  been  made  by  the  voting 
of  over  a  million  dollars  of  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  eight  new  school  buildings.  Some 
of  these  buildings  are  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  proceeded  carefully 
in  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  which, 
when  completed,  will  show  the  best  possible 
ideas  as  to  arrangement  of  rooms  and  working 
details. 

The  designs  of  these  buildings  differ  enough 
to  offer  variety  in  architecture.  Four  of  the 
eight  buildings.  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Prescott  and 
Washington  schools,  will  be  fire  proof  through- 
out. While  the  other  buildings  are  Class  B, 
they  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to 
absolute  safety  to  the  children.  The  halls  of 
all  the  buildings  are  wide.  The  larger  build- 
ings have  four  stairways  leading  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  story.  The  buildings  in  every 
instance  are  two  stories  with  basement  rooms. 
Class  rooms  are  of  uniform  size,  24x32,  with 
13  foot  ceilings.  The  light  in  every  instance 
is  admitted  to  the  class  rooms  from  one  side — 
to  the  left  of  the  pupils.  The  glass  surface 


is  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  floor 
surface.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
stalling at  an  early  date  of  the  system  of 
cleaning  by  means  of  suction  pipes. 

The  buildings  are  planned  so  as  to  be  hygie- 
nic in  every  particular.  The  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus  is  sufficient  to  furnish  1,600 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  class 
room,  in  addition  to  the  air  required  for  base- 
ments, halls  and  assembly  rooms.  The  materials 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  in 
general  is  light  gray  pressed  brick,  terra  cotta, 
iron  and  granite.  Plate  glass  is  used  in  many 
of  the  buildings.  The  policy  of  this  department 
has  been  large  school  buildings  with  large 
school  grounds.  The  Board  of  Education  recog- 
nizes that  the  play-ground  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  a  well  equipped  school  building.  In  the 
purchase  of  school  sites,  the  Board  has  been 
governed  by  the  thought  of  conditions  twenty 
years  hence,  rather  than  the  conditions  exist- 
ing now,  and  has  purchased  large  school 
grounds.  These  grounds  range  in  area  from 
three  to  nine  acres. 

The  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education 
Law. 

The  Child  Labor  Law  does  not  permit  of  the 
employment  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  during  school  time.  Nor  doe«j  it  permit 
of  the  employment  of  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  years  unless  ihat  child  can  read 
and  write  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal 
of  the  school. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Law  requires  the 
attendance  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 
during  the  time  schools  are  open.  These  two 
laws  nave  had  a  good  influence  on  the  attend- 
ance during  the  past  years.  They  also  empha- 
size in  the  minds  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
the  importance  of  education. 

Manual    Training    in    the    Oakland    Schools. 

Two  years  ago  manual  training  was  intro- 
duced into  six  of  our  grammar  and  primary 
schools.  Before  this,  manual  training  was  fol- 
lowed only  in  the  Manual  Training  and  Com- 
mercial High  School.  Manual  training  has 
steadily  advanced,  until  now  it  is  deemed  of 
absolute  importance  to  maintain  schools  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  This  line  of  education, 
like  all  laboratory  works  in  the  schools,  is  ex- 
pensive, but  it  is  efficient.  The  pupil  is  brought 
face  .to  face  with  his  work.  The  thought  con- 
tained in  his  work  must  find  expression  in 
materials  of  some  sort  such  as  paper,  wood, 
wire  or  iron.  The  errors  'made  by  the  pupil 
are  at  once  apparent.  He  needs  no  other  men- 
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tor  than  self.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  to 
encourage  him  to  correct  these  errors.  Thun, 
too.  children  are  always  interested  In  motor 
activities.  Nature's  way  of  developing  a  chiid 
is  largely  through  these  activities. 

The  experience  of  our  department  goes  to 
show  that  some  boys  and  girls  are  so  much 
interested  in  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  that  it  is  easy  to  interest  them  in  the 
academic  work  also.  We  are  able,  too,  through 
this  means  of  education,  to  interest  some  boys 
and  girls  in  school  work,  without  which  we 
might  fail.  The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  expressed  in  resolution,  is  to  extend 
manual  training  in  our  department  until  it 
is  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  de- 
partment This  extension  will  add  materially 
to  the  cost  of  education. 

Kindergartens. 

There  are  three  kindergarten  classes  con- 
nected with  the  Oakland  School  Department, 
one  each  in  the  Campbell,  Tompkins  and  Claw- 
son  Schools.  There  is  a  demand  for  more  kin- 
dergarten classes  in  each  of  our  school  build- 
ings. By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  kindergartens  must  be  maintained 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  school  district. 
The  schools  of  Oakland  will  not  be  as  well 
equipped  as  they  should  be  until  there  is  a 
kindergarten  class  connected  with  each  school 
building. 

School   for  the   Deaf. 

Some  four  years  ago,  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  a  class  was  organized  in  the 
department  for  the  deaf  cnildren  of  the  city. 
A  teacher  was  employed  and  a  class  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  from  15  to  20  pupils  per 
day.  The  Legislature  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  these  classes  by  granting  $500  of  State 
aid  to  every  fifteen  pupils  taught  in  any  public 
school  system.  The  experiment  in  this  de- 
partment has  proved  satisfactory.  Several  of 
the  children  are  already  so  proficient  in  lip- 
reading  that  they  receive  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  classes  of  the  school. 

The  average  attendance  in  this  class  room 
during  the  past  year  was  about  fifteen. 

The  schools  of  to-day  are  complex,  made  so 
by  the  demands  of  .our  civilization.  The  work 
done  largely  by  the  family  thirty  years  ago 
is  now  relegated  to  the  schools.  The  work  of 


the  schools  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  is 
living  in  the  cities  than  formerly.  The  farm 
and  workshop  which  forty  years  ago  furnished 
employment  to  the  boys  and  girls,  were  well 
calculated  to  develop  them  in  character.  The 
changed  conditions  brought  about  largely 
through  the  improvements  in  mechanical  de- 
vices, has  diminished  the  chances  of  the  child 
for  natural  development,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  increased  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  schools.  All  this  has  tended,  and  is  still 
tending,  to  demand  better  equipped  school 
facilities,  and  better  prepared  teachers.  The 
teacher  of  forty  years  ago  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  teacher  of  to-day.  The  class  rooms 
In  the  Oakland  school  department  in  the  gram- 
mar and  primary  grades  contain  from  45  to  50 
pupils.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  school 
rooms  contain  from  48  to  50  pupils.  The  classes 
in  the  High  School  range  in  size  from  35  to  45. 
More  efficient  work  could  be  done  with  classes* 
three-fourths  the  size. 

The  salaries  paid  in  the  Oakland  School  De- 
partment compare  favorably  with  those  paid 
in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  these  salaries  are  inadequate  to  secure  the 
best  service.  California  faces  a  serious  crisis  in 
school  matters.  There  are  not  sufficient  teach- 
ers in  the  State  to  meet  th«>  demands.  This  is 
purely  a  financial  question.  Times  are  and 
have  been  so  good  that  intelligent  men  and 
capable  women  can  earn  mure  in  commercial 
pursuits  than  they  can  in  teaching.  It  follows 
that  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  are  being  de- 
pleted faster  than  they  are  being  built  up.  Two 
ways  are  open  to  the  public  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  teachers — the  one  to  lower 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher — the  other  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  Which  is  the 
better  way  for  the  commonwealth? 

Oakland  expended  last  year  on  her  schools, 
outside  of  bond  money  expended  for  building 
purposes,  $387,820.78.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  during  the  year  14,167  pupils. 
Of  this,  1,559  were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools, 
12,608  in  the  grammar,  and  852  in  the  evening 
schools.  The  school  census  of  last  year  showed 
an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  2,504  pupils. 
There  are  now  19,820  census  children  in  the 
city  of  Oakland.  These  do  not  include  many 
pupils  who  took  up  their  residence  in  Oakland 
after  the  18th  of  April. 
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©AKLAND,  the  city  of  schools,  churches 
and  homes  has  long  been  known  as  the 
"Athens  of  the  Pacific,"  and  this  popu- 
lar name  has  long  since  been  accepted  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  its  splendid  facilities.  Located 
as  it  is  on  the  continental  side  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay,  and  enjoying  perhaps  the  most 
equable  climate  of  any  city  in  the  United  States 
there  is  little  wonder  that  it  has  achieved  the 
distinction  of  being  an  acknowledged  educa- 
tional center.  It  is  a  place  where  education, 
culture,  climate  and  home  influences  all  com- 
bine in  making  the  environments  conducive  to 
study  and  improvement. 

Within  thirty  minutes'  ride  on  the  street  cars 
to  the  northward  the  great  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  located.  This  institution  takes  high 
rank  among  the  leading  universities  of  America 
and  the  people  of  California  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  U.  C.  will  be  un- 
surpassed by  any  institution  of  learning  in 
the  world.  The  plans  for  the  greater  univer- 
sity contemplate  the  expenditure  of  over 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  grounds  and  equipments  ever 
contemplated  by  any  institution  of  learning  in 
modern  times. 

The  citizens  of  Oakland  take  a  just  pride 
in  her  public  schools,  and  spare  no  expense  in 
maintaining  them  on  the  highest  standards  in 
all  departments.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
people  of  Oakland  voted  almost  unanimously  a 
bond  issue  of  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  new,  modern 
and  substantial  school  buildings.  Oakland  has 
two  very  large  and  well  equipped  high  schools, 
and  the  educational  standards  maintained  In 
them  are  unsurpassed  by  any  high  schools  in 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  schools  is 
devoted  largely  to  manual  training  and  com- 
mercial work,  where  young  men  and  women 
may  be  trained  in  the  more  practical  courses. 

In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  Oak- 
land has  no  superior.  There  are  eighteen 
grammar  schools  in  the  city  of  Oakland,  with 
an  annual  enrollment  of  over  twelve  thousand 
pupils. 


Private  Schools. — In  addition  to  the  many  ex- 
cellent facilities  afforded  by  the  public  schools 
of  Oakland,  there  are  many  private  institu- 
tions which  command  the  respect  and  attention 
of  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  West.  Situ- 
ated in  the  suburbs  of  Oakland  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  California  is  the  fam- 
ous Mills  College  and  Seminary  for  women.  This 
college  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  similar 
institutions  in  America.  Its  graduates  are  re- 
ceived for  higher  degrees  by  all  the  leading 
universities. 

Polytechnic  Business  College. — Another  in- 
stitution that  is  making  a  phenomenal  record  in 
the  field  of  business  education  and  technical 
training  is  the  Polytechnic  Business  College 
and  School  of  Engineering.  This  college  has 
just  moved  into  its  new  building,  which  has  re- 
cently been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
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N  a  class  by  itself  as  regards  the  hotel 
situation  in  Oakland,  stands  the  palatial 
Metropole.  conducted  for  the  past  eight 
years  by  R.  M.  Briare,  than  whom  there  is 
no  better  or  more  favorably  known  boniface 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  hostelry  has  achieved 
a  popularity  that  places  it  in  the  front  rank, 
and  its  reputation  is  not  limited  by  State  lines. 
Although  complete  in  every  detail,  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  new  and  "Greater 
Oakland,"  plans  are  being  carried  out  for  ad- 
ditional room  and  an  enlargement  in  many 
directions. 

A  feature  not  common  to  hotels  situated  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  city  will  be  numerous  and 
commodious  verandas. 

Between  the  main  building  and  the  new  west 
wing,  and  fronting  on  13th  street,  will  be  the 
Palm  Patio,  or  court,  where  in  the  midst  of 
tropical  verdure,  concerts  will  soothe  the  ear 
during  the  season. 

The  Metropole  has  always  catered  to  the 
best  class  of  trade,  and  is  always  taxed  to  its 
capacity.  It  contains  now  150  rooms,  practi- 
cally all  outside,  and  of  these  50  are  fitted 
with  private  baths.  The  building  is  electric 
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lighted  throughout,  and  there  is  hot  and  cold 
water  in  every  room.  Each  guest  chamber  has 
Its  telephone  (and  by  means  of  the  private  ex- 
change connection,  both  local  and  long  distance 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.)  Every  accommo- 
dation is  at  hand  to  serve  the  commercial  pub- 
lic, particularly  large  and  numerous  sample 
rooms.  An  elegantly  appointed  buffet,  with  bil- 


The  guest  rooms  and  parlors  are  all  Axmin- 
ster  carpeted,  and  the  accessory  furnishings 
are  in  keeping  with  perfectly  harmonious  sur- 
roundings. The  culinary  end  is  in  the  hand* 
of  an  experienced  French  chef,  who,  with  his 
corps  of  trained  assistants,  attends  to  the  wants 
of  the  inner  man. 

The    dining    room    appointments    and    service 


The  elegant  modern  St.  Mark  Hotel,  to  be  erected  in  Oakland  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Twelfth  streets.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  will  be  un- 
der the  management  of  Fred  Dodd,  who  has  made  such  a  success  of  the  Hughes  Hotel  in 
Fresno.  The  plans  for  the  building  were  drawn  by  Architect  B.  G.  McDougall,  in  the  Monad- 
nock  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  the  contract  for  the  construction  has  been  let  to  the 
Lindgren-Hicks  Company.  This  up-to-date  hostelry  will  contain  250  rooms,  200  with  baths. 
The  entire  lower  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  offices,  smoking  room,  grill  and  lounging  rooms, 
and  liberal  space  for  traveling  salesmen's  sample  rooms. 


Hard  and  pool  tables,  as  well  as  a  barber  shop, 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests.  The  house 
has  been  thoroughly  refurnished  since  April 
18th.  and  when  the  present  improvements  art 
completed,  it  will  be  practically  a  new  hotel. 
The  location  of  the  Metropole  is  such  that 
all  but  a  comparatively  few  rooms  face  either 
south,  east  or  west,  thus  insuring  bright, 
sunny  apartments. 


are  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  metropoli- 
tan caravanseries.  There  are  in  addition  pri- 
vate banquet  rooms,  largely  utilized  for  special 
functions. 

Above  all,  there  is  always  about  the  Metro- 
pole  that  home-like  atmosphere  that  is  absent 
in  many  large  hotels,  and  which  is  the  result 
of  perfect  discipline  and  unfailing  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  hotel  management. 
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By    Halbert    Higginbotham. 

4'Be    this    my    home    till    some    fair    star 
Stoops    earthward    and    shall    beckon    me; 

For  surely  Godland  lies   not  far 

From  these  Greek  heights  and  this  great  sea. 

My  friend,   my  lover,   trend   this  way, 

Nor  far  along  lies  A«»y£ 


Geo.  W.  Austin,  Oakland's  leading   real  estate 
Webster,     Photo. 


©AKLAND,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
location  and  natural  resources  will  ul- 
timately make  her,  in  a  commercial 
way,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
nevertheless  and  will  always  continue  to  be  a 
city  of  homes.  Nature  has  been  most  lavish; 
she  has  showered  her  blessings  with  no  idea 
of  proportion  on  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
Piedmont  Hills.  With  a  climate  so  equable 
that  it  rivals  that  of  sunny  Italy,  and  with 
the  entire  site  of  the  city  a  beautiful  natural 
park,  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  esthetic  as  well 
as  the  practical. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  general 
demand  for  the  acquirement  of  adequate  land 
for  public  parks,  and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction.  Prominent  among 
Oakland's  parks  is  the  unique  and  beautiful 
Lake  Merritt,  situated  as  it  is  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  it  is  accessible  to  all.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Merritt  are  supplied  by  an  arm 
of  the  estuary,  connecting  directly  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  water  area  covers  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  it  is  stocked  with 
many  varieties  of  fish,  which  offer  sport  to 
anglers  during  the  entire  year.  It  is  the  scene 
of  an  annual  regatta,  and  is  largely  patronized 
by  owners  of  yachts  and  pleasure  boats.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  lake  is  much  enhanced 
by  a  magnificent,  wide  boulevard  around  its 


entire  border,  which  is  parked  with  palms  and 
suitable  arboreal  improvements.  Other  parks 
are  Idora,  on  Telegraph  avenue;  the  celebrated 
Sulphur  Springs  Park  at  Piedmont,  which  is  a 
model  of  the  landscape  artist's  skill;  Leona 
Heights,  which  nestles  in  the  hills  near  Mills 
College;  the  Oakland  Park  on  Vernal  avenue; 
Bushrod  Park  on  Shattuck  avenue,  recently 
donated  to  the  city  by  the  late  owner,  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  <iuite  a  number  of  pretty 
public  squares,  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Aside  from  these  the  city  is  now  engaged  in 
parking  a  large  area  immediately  south  of 
Lake  Merritt,  and  lying  between  the  Eighth 
street  bridge  and  the  Twelfth  street  dam. 

The  residences  of  Oakland  are  mostly  laid 
out  in  large  plots  of  land.  Among  them  are 
some  of  the  finest  homes  in  California.  All 
around  Lake  Merritt  will  be  found  large,  hand- 
somely designed  residences,  and  because  of  the 
possibility  of  growing  flowers  out  of  doors  the 
entire  year,  these  beautiful  places  always  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  attractiveness  and  brightness. 
Many  of  Oakland's  millionaire  residents  take 
special  pride  in  their  gardens,  and  cause  it  to 
be  known  that  at  certain  times  the  public  is 
heartily  welcome  to  walk  around  and  derive 
all  the  enjoyment  possible  in  their  home  places. 
The  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit  is  such 
that  in  a  few  instances  the  generous  residents 
permit  the  public  to  gather  fruit  and  flowers 
absolutely  free.  While  this  attests  the  gener- 
osity of  wealthy  Oaklanders,  it  is  also  a  sig- 
nificant advertisement  of  the  productive  possi- 
bilities of  this  favored  section  of  California. 

No  city  in  the  land  has  more  right  to  be  proud 
of  her  homes  than  Oakland.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  pride  Oakland  takes 
in  its  homes.  With  natural  conditions  of  the 
finest,  with  scenic  beauties  unsurpassed;  im- 
bued with  a  native  instinct  for  development, 
spontaneously  the  people  have  done  their  best — 
that  best  which  is  the  source  of  their  pride 
in  their  homes. 

Of  beautiful  Piedmont,  resting  in  regal  splen- 
dor on  her  lofty  hills,  a  gifted  writer  has  said: 
The  surprising  growth  and  vogue  of  beau- 
tiful Piedmont  as  a  residence  district  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  and  the  marvel- 
ous changes  which  have  been  compassed  in  the 
matter  of  adding  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  that 
section,  is  one  of  the  striking  triumphs  of 
modern  artistic  interurban  growth. 

Most  artfully  and  beautifully  these  some- 
time barren  hillsides  have  been  changed  into 
a  series  of  lovely  vistas  of  picturesque  land- 
scapes, where  woodland,  ramoilng  ravines  and 
flowery  meads  form  a  felicitous  setting  for 
many  beautiful  homes. 

No  prescribed  style  of  architecture  is  the 
absolute  rule  in  the  erection  of  these  new 
residences.  While  naturally  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  indulge  in  Spanish  and  Moorish 
effects,  which  harmonize  with  the  local  color- 
ing and  atmosphere,  a  day's  jaunt  among  the 
Piedmont  Hills  will  evidence  the  fact  that  the 
builders  have  taken  wide  range,  and  almost 
every  school  of  architecture  has  been  typified 
here.  There  are  early  Mission  houses  with  the 
characteristic  patio,  in  a  setting  of  palm  trees. 
There  are  old-fashioned  Southern  homesteads 
surrounded  by  magnolia  blooms,  while  in  an- 
other section  a  perfect  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  old  colonial  homes  of  New  England  will 
be  found.  The  architecture  of  the  grandoise 
periods  of  Queen  Anne  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
somewhat  modified  to  meet  modern  require- 
ments and  exactions,  is  here  exemplified  on 
many  hillsides,  and  in  numerous  instances  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  effects  are  in  evidence,  with 
pillared  porticos  and  chaste  lines  of  grace  and 
adornment. 

On  one  hand  one  may  find  the  stately  palace 
of  the  merchant  prince,  with  its  trim  lawns 
and  rose  hedges,  and  on  the  other  the  vine- 
clad  cottage  of  the  poet,  nestling  in  the  shade 
of  the  forest,  but  in  both  instances  one  will 
invariably  find  that  the  same  dominating  at- 
mosphere is  all  pervading.  There  is  a  com- 
munity of  spirit  among  the  residents  of  Pied- 
mont, and  not  only  are  the  houses  and  their 
grounds  kept  in  the  most  beautiful  order,  but 
the  care  of  the  avenues  and  lanes  Is  under 
the  same  artistic  supervision,  and  wherever  the 
addition  of  a  tree,  shrub  or  flower  will  add  to 


Residence  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Geo.  W.      Howell    in    the    suburbs. 


the  general  effect,  all  feel  in  duty  bound  to  do 
their  part  to  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scene. 

With  the  pledged  promise  of  two  wealthy 
Oaklanders  of  a  million -dollar  marble  palace 
of  art  to  crown  the  crest  of  one  of  the  Pied- 
mont hills,  and  with  the  Greek  Theatre  of  Ber- 
keley hillside,  just  at  hand,  as  the  starting 


points,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  spirit  of  munificence  will  in  the  future  be 
shown  in  the  erection  of  other  public  buildings, 
museums  and  halls  of  recreation  here  for  the 
edification  of  the  people,  until  Piedmont,  with 
its  manifold  beauties,  will  become  a  Mecca  for 
all  who  love  nature  adorned  with  the  treasures 
of  art  and  the  glories  of  its  own  scenic  spell. 


A   Linda   Vista   home. 
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Judge   Henry  A.   Melvin,  Grand    Exalted    Ruler 
Benevolent    Protective    Order   of    Elks. 


By    F.    L.    DuShane. 


THE  story  of  Oakland's  progress  of  the 
past  and  promise  for  the  future  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  an  organization  whose  influence  in  a  gen- 
eral way  has  helped  largely  to  develop  the  men 
who  are  developing  the  city.  One  has  only 
to  refer  casually  to  the  thousand  conservative- 
ly chosen  members  of  Oakland  Lodge  No.  171 
Benevolent,  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  to  realize 
that  among  them  is  numbered  a  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  the  men  who  are  making 
history  for  Oakland.  The  roster  includes  con- 
gressmen, judges,  professional  men,  leading 
merchants  and  representative  men  from  the 
various  walks  of  life.  The  election  recently 
at  the  convention  held  at  Denver,  of  one  of 
the  members  of  No.  171,  in  the  person  of  Judge 
Henry  A.  Melvin,  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  order  at  large,  was  a  graceful  trib- 
ute, not  only  to  a  man  of  sterling  qualities, 
but  to  the  lodge  with  which  he  was  affiliated. 

Oakland  Lodge  No.  171  B.  P.  O.  E.,  was  or- 
ganized June  15,  1890,  and  included  twenty- 
eight  charter  members.  Of  the  original  mem- 
bership, twenty-four  are  still  active  in  the 
lodge. 

The  pioneer  home  of  the  antlered  herd  was 
the  Grand  Army  Hall,  thence,  as  the  member- 
ship increased  and  conditions  changed,  move- 
ments were  made  in  succession  to  Becker's 
Hall.  Pythian  Hall,  12th  and  Broadway,  and 
flnallv  to  the  present  and  permanent  home  at 
416  Fourteenth  street. 


The    home   of   the    Elk. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  fund  lor  the  purchase 
and  furnishing  of  the  present  commodious  quar- 
ters was  secured  through  the  agency  of  the 
Elks'  street  fair  and  carnival,  held  June  14- 
21,  1902.  This  netted  the  lodge  $14,000,  and  was, 
besides,  an  artistic  success.  To-day  not  only 
the  home,  but  the  land  on  which  it  stands  (and 
it  is  valuable  land),  belongs  to  the  members. 
The  building  is  an  ornate  four-story  structure. 
The  ground  floor  is  utilized  for  business  pur- 
poses, excepting  the  space  occupied  by  the  ar- 
chitecturally beautiful  entrance  to  the*  club 
rooms.  The  latter  covers  the  entire  second 
floor,  while  the  third  and  fourth  floors  include 
lodge  rooms  and  suites  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

The  days  following  April  18th  of  this  year 
was  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  never 
in  the  history  of  Elkdom  was  a  lodge  plunged 
so  quickly  into  responsibilities  or  grappled  with 
them  so  steadfastly  and  successfully  as  did 
No.  171. 

The  news  of  the  San  Francisco  fire  had  hardly 
reached  Oakland  when  I.  H.  Clay,  exalted  ruler 
of  the  Oakland  lodge,  called  into  council  a 
few  of  tL*  officers  and  leading  members,  and 
from  this  meeting  there  developed,  as  the 
emergency  demanded,  an  organized  effort  to  re- 
lieve distress  and  want,  irrespective  of  affilia- 
tions that  will  go  down  to  history  as  one 
of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  darkest  hour  that 
California  has  ever  known.  The  Elks'  tent  city 
at  Adams'  Point,  was  a  model  camp  in  every 
regard;  so  much  so  was  this  a  fact  that  when 
the  military  took  over  the  place,  an  officer  who 
was  sent  to  Inspect  it  reported  that  it  was  up 
to  the  standard  of  those  laid  out  by  regularly 
Instructed  military  officers. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Past  Exalted 
Rulers  of  Oakland  Lodge  171: 

George  E.  DeGolia  1890-91;  Myron  A.  Whld- 
den.  1894;  Edward  H.  Benjamin,  1895;  Andrew 
T.  McDonough,  1896:  Oliver  D.  Hamlin.  1897; 
George  W.  Reed.  1898-99;  Henry  A.  Melvin. 
1900-01:  G.  Russell  Lukens.  1902;  H.  C.  Can- 
well.  1903;  J.  M.  Shanly.  1904;  G.  W.  Frick.  1905. 

I.  H.  Clay,  the  present  presiding  officer,  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  prove  his  fitness  for 
the  position  he  occupies,  and  he  is  a  man 
whom  to  be  an  Elk  means  the  exemplification  of 
every  precept  on  which  the  order  was  founded. 

Visiting  Elks  wil1  always  find  the  latch  string 
out  at  the  home  ot  Oakland  Lodge  No.  171,  and 
the  cheery  "  Hello.  Bill!"  with  which  one  is 


J.    H.    Clay,     Exalted     Ruler    Oakland     Lodge 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


greeted  will  warm  the  cockles  around  his  heart 
and  remind  him  that  to  be  an  Elk,  means  fra- 
ternity in  its  best  and  broadest  sense. 


A  LAMBDA   County,   of  which   Oakland   is 
the  county  seat,  as  well  as  metropolis,  is 
beyond  doubt  the  most  rapidly  growing 
county  in   California   to-day.     Of  course,    there 
are   reasons   for   such   a  growth,    and   they  are 
legion.     Briefly  stated,   the   following  are  some 
of  them: 

No  county  in  the  State  offers  better  or  more 
widely  diversified  opportunities  for  investment 
than  Alameda;  it  possesses  a  remarkably  equa- 
ble climate,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
being  60  degrees;  no  county  in  the  State  has 


W.    E.    Dargie.    President 
Company. 
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more  fertile  soil  or  can  produce  a  greater 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Anything  that 
can  be  grown  with  profit  in  any  portion  of 
the  State  can  be  raised  with  equal  profit  in 
Alameda  County.  (Note. — At  the  State  Fair  re- 
cently held  at  Sacramento,  in  competition  with 
the  various  California  counties,  the  Alameda 
County  exhibit  received  first  prize.) 

It  offers  more  inducements  to  producers, 
manufacturers  and  shippers  than  any  county 
in  the  State;  its  water  frontage  of  over  thirty 
miles  will  ultimately  make  it  an  important 
factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Aside    from    Oakland,    Alameda    County    con- 


year  amounted  to  over  $7,000,000,  making  a 
total  assessment  for  the  year  1906  of  $122,- 
005,691. 

The  interests  of  the  county  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  five  supervisors,  which  consists  of 
the  following:  John  Mitchell,  C.  F.  Horner,  J. 
R.  Talcott,  J.  M.  Kelley,  and  H.  D.  Rowe. 

With  one  exception,  the  present  board  has 
served  the  county  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  in  all  their 
work,  they  have  builded  for  posterity.  Every 
improvement  undertaken  has  been  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  and  the  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1904-1905  shows  an  exceptionally 


Mr.    John    P.    Cook,    County    Clerk,    AlamedaCounty. 
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tains  many  cities  and  towns  of  growing  im- 
portance. Berkeley,  with  a  population  of  twenty- 
one  thousand,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  a  thriving  commercial  center. 
Alameda  contains  twenty  thousand,  and  there 
are  besides  the  flourishing  towns  of  San  Lean- 
dro,  Haywards,  Livermore,  Pleasanton,  Pied- 
mont, Claremont,  Alden,  Fruitvale,  Emeryville, 
Irvington,  Elmhurst,  Fitchburg,  Centerville, 
Melrose,  Newark,  Niles  and  many  others  scat- 
tered throughout  the  county,  all  of  which  en- 
joy conditions  and  surroundings  conducive  to 
prosperity. 
The  increase  in  county  assessments  the  past 


energetic    and    at    the    same    time    conservative 
handling   of   the    county's  affairs. 


A       FACTOR  that  counts  much   in   the   up- 
building of  a  great   city  is   the  protec- 
tion afforded   by  a  well   disciplined   and 
amply    equipped    organization    for    the    fighting 
of  the  fire  fiend.     There  is  no  branch  of  service 
•  •onnected   with   a   city's   Government  on   which 
so   miioh   depends,   and   which   requires   so  great 
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a   degree  of  brain,   brawn  and   bravery  as  falls 
to   the   lot  of  the   intrepid   "  fire  laddies." 

Oakland's  Department  has  kept  pace  with 
the  times,  and  in  many  ways  is  a  model  or- 
ganization. 

The  annual  reports  from  year  to  year  in- 
variably show  a  smaller  percentage  of  property 
loss,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  alarms 
turned  in  than  those  of  any  of  the  coast  cities 
of  the  same  class. 

To  Chief  N.  A.  Ball,  whose  services  to  the 
city  in  his  capacity  have  been  to  the  highest 
degree  valuable,  belongs  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  high  state  of  efficiency  gained  and  up- 
held by  the  department.  He  is  a  man  pecul- 
iarly fitted  for  the  position  he  holds;  alert  and 
resourceful,  a  disciplinarian  without  being  a 
martinet,  cool  and  self-poised  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  withal  in  possession  of  every 
detail  relating  to  his  profession,  he  is  fully  de- 
serving of  the  reputation  he  has  earned. 

The  Department  at  present  includes  138 
members,  apportioned  as  follows:  One  chief 
engineer,  1  assistant  engineer,  15  foremen  of 
companies,  9  engineers  of  steamers,  8  stokers 
of  steamers,  18  drivers  of  carts,  trucks  and 
chemical  engines,  2  tillermen,  6  stewards,  4 
drivers  and  stokers  for  relief  work,  and  74 
extra-rnen  of  engine,  hose  and  truck  companies. 

The     equipment     of     the     Department,     scat- 


Capt.   of   Police  W.   J.    Peterson. 
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tered  over  the  city  at  the  various  stations, 
consists  of  the  following:  2  second  size  and  1 
third  size  La  France  engines;  1  second  size 
Ahren's  engine,  1  second  and  1  third  size 
Amoskeag  engines,  1  third  size  Clapp  &  Jones 
engine,  1  third  size  Metropolitan  engine,  1  dou- 
ble 50  gallon  tank  and  two  single  sixty 
gallon  tanks  Holloway  chemical  engines, 
six  two-wheel  and  one  four-wheel  hose  reels, 
also  4  hose  wagons  carrying  9,500  feet  of  cot- 
ton nose.  Two  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  with 
full  set  of  portable  ladders  and  four  Babcock 
extinguishers,  two  second  size  platform  trucks 
and  combination  chemical,  one  with  single  60 
gallon,  and  one  with  double  35  gallon  tanks, 
with  set  of  ladders  ranging  from  10  to  50  feet 
in  length,  and  two  Babcock  extinguishers  each. 

Ihe  total  number  of  feet  of  hose  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  is  21,000. 

A  he  additional  equipment  consists  of  buggies 
for  the  use  of  the  chief  and  assistant,  50 
horses,  and  some  semi -obsolete  apparatus  that 
can  be  utilized  in  emergency. 

.Many  improvements  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment and  buildings  are  in  contemplation,  in 
keeping  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
city. 


Chief  of   Police    A.    Wilson. 
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BT  can  be  said  that  Oakland  possesses  a 
police  department  that  for  efficiency  and 
discipline  ranks  with  the  departments  of 
the  leading  American  cities.  The  present  force 
is  composed  of  seventy-one  officers  and  men, 
and  when  one  considers  that  Oakland's  popu- 
lation is  now  in  excess  of  200,000,  and  that 
the  city  is  well  patrolled,  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  a  force  that  consists  of  one 
officer  for  each  three  thousand  of  population. 

A.  Wilson,  the  present  chief,  was  appointed 
January  2,  1906,  and  has  won  his  position  by 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  city,  his  origi- 
nal appointment  having  been  made  May  30, 
1870.  He  is  said,  in  point  of  continuous  service, 
to  be  the  oldest  officer  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Notwithstanding  his  years,  his  incumbency  has 
been,  and  is,  one  of  vigor,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  department  has  reached  its  present 
high  stage  of  efficiency. 

Oakland's  police  department  was  organized 
in  18G9,  with  a  force  of  nine  men  under  Cap- 
tain F.  B.  Tarbett.  In  1889  Oakland  adopted 
a  new  charter,  and  the  police  department  was 
reorganized,  with  John  W.  Tompkins  as  chief. 
He  was  appointed  on  April  9,  1889,  and  serve-l 


Sergeant   H.   P.    Hend. 
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Chas.   H.   Bock, 

Sergeant    Oakland    Police    Dept. 
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until  October  18,  1892.  Since  then  the  ap- 
pointees and  their  terms  of  office  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Louis  Schaffer.  November  1,  1892,  to  August 
1.  18^5.  C.  E.  Lloyd.  August  1,  1895.  to  April 

1,  1898.     W.  P.  Fletcher,  April  1.  1898.  to  June, 
1899.     S.  C.  Hodgkins,  June  7,  1899,  to  January 

2.  1906. 

8.  C.  Hodgkins  served  as  chief  longer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  the  youngest  appointee 
to  an  office  in  the  department  His  service  in 
all  has  covered  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  his  record  has  been  an  enviable  one.  He 
Is  still  in  the  department  in  the  capacity  of 
police  detective. 

Tho  Oakland  police  department  was  the  first 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  introduce  the 
patrol  wagon.  This  system  was  inaugurated 

In  1895,  during  the  administration  as  Mayor 
of  Dr.  George  C.  Pardee.  the  city  charter  was 
so  amended  that  the  Mayor.  City  Attorney  and 
City  Engineer  should  act  as  a  Board  of  Police 
and  Fire  Commissioners.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  Frank  K.  Mott,  John  Mc- 
Elroy  and  Fred  C.  Turner. 

Oakland's  rapid  increase  in  population  will 
necessitate  the  enlarging  of  the  department, 
and  in  consequence,  larger  quarters,  both  of 
which  are  in  contemplation. 

An  automobile  patrol  system  is  expected  to 
be  installed  in  the  near  future,  as  well  as  other 
innovations  that  serve  to  keep  the  standard  of 
the  department  on  a  par  with  metropolitan  ex- 
cellence. 


Stedk 


K.    H.    Kramer. 


THE   Oakland   Stock  and   Bond   Exchange 
was  organized  on  May  15th,  one  month 
to  the  day  after  the  disastrous   fire  of 
San  Francisco.     The  membership  subscribed  at 
the    organization    was    127    members,    including 
representatives    from    the    banks,    Chamber    of 
Commerce    and    Merchants'    Exchange,    as    well 
as    about    40    members     of     other     exchanges. 
Prominent    among    the      members      who      have 


worked  so  hard  to  make  the  Oakland  Stock  and 
Bond  Exchange  a  success  are  B.  P.  Miller,  who 
was  elected  the  first  president;  E.  n.  Kramer, 
vice-president;  Charles  D.  Bates,  who  is  treas- 
urer of  Alameda  County;  F.  W.  Bilger,  who  is 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and,  in  fact,  many  others  whose  names  are 
prominent  in  the  financial  world. 

The  Board  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
•  •reating  a  market  for  local  securities,  as  well 
as  for  dealing  in  shares  of  mines.  The  first 


Mr.    Bernard    Pacheco    Miller,    President    Oak- 
land   Stock   and    Bond    Exchange. 
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W.  J.  Laymance,  chairman  of  Governing 
Board  of  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  and  Presi- 
dent Laymance  Real  Estate  Company. 


attempt  to  do  business  was  on  May  15th,  in  the 
Albany  Hotel  lobby.  From  there,  the  Board 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Polytechnic  Business  College,  12th  and  Harri- 
son streets.  In  the  meantime,  a  lease  was 
taken  of  the  entire  second  floor  of  what  was  the 
Empire  Theatre,  12th  and  Broadway,  where 
quarters  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  convenient  manner  that  money  and 
intelligen  t  architecture  could  procure.  The  ar- 
chitect for  the  new  board  room  was  A.  Dodge 
Coonn,  whose  standing  in  the  community  was 
a  guarantee  of  the  results  as  they  now  appear. 
The  different  committees  of  the  Exchange 
consist  of  a  governing  board  of  15  members,  as 
well  as  an  executive  committee,  a  listing  com- 
mittee, and  a  membership  committee.  With 
these  committees,  the  Board  is  assured  of  a 
success  that  could  hardly  be  guaranteed  to  any 
similar  organization  starting  in  any  other  com- 
munity. The  Oakland  Stock  and  Bond  Ex- 
change has  an  open  board  of  brokers,  at  whose 
sessions  the  public  are  all  welcome,  and  every 
convenience  and  comfort  will  be  given  to  those 
who  care  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds,  or  to  see  how 
stocks  and  bonds  are  dealt  in.  The  Oakland 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  city  of  Oakland.  The  business  transacted 
on  the  board  increases  the  bank  clearings  to  a 
wonderful  extent.  Considering  the  fact  that 
this  exchange  is  in  its  infancy,  the  success 
which  it  has  met  with  at  present  is  wonderful, 
and  the  future  greatness  of  the  exchange  is 
guaranteed.  The  Oakland  people  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Oakland  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
is  a  stamp  of  metropolitan  greatness,  and  they 
can  and  will  lend  their  support  morally  and 
financially  to  the  success  of  the  exchange. 


ri 
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•  NEW    CITIZENS'    BANK     OF    ALAMEDA    BUILDING. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  new  building  now  in  course  of  construction  by  the  CITIZENS' 
BANK  OF  ALAMEDA.  The  building  is  33x100,  and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  most 
substantial  improvements  in  the  city  of  Alameda.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  the  contractors,  and  Oliver  &  Foulkes  are  the  architects.  Re- 
inforced concrete  is  the  material  employed  in  construction  throughout  the  building.  The  Bank 
will  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  will  have  one  of  the  best  Safe  De- 
posit systems  in  the  country.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  ladies'  accounts,  and  in  this 
connection  the  banking  quarters  will  be  fitted  up  with  a  ladies'  department  and  parlor  for 
ladies  exclusively.  The  second  story  of  this  building  will  be  devoted  to  modern  offices.  The 
building,  when  completed,  will  be  as  near  fire  and  earthquake  proof  as  possible. 


•BY    ORISON     SWETT    MARDEN 


I  KNOW  a  man  in  New  York  who  is 
carrying  an  advertising  sign-board  on 
his  back  to-day  who  was  once  a 
wholesale  merchant  in  New  York.  He 
did  not  come  to  his  present  condition 
through  dissipation,  but  through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  business.  Conditions  \vhu-h  lu- 
could  not  control  put  him  completely  out 
of  business,  wiped  out  his  profits,  and, 
trying  to  recoup  himself,  with  no  avail- 
able capital,  he  became  bankrupt,  lost  hi- 
courage  and  his  grip,  and  was  never  able 
to  get  a  start  again. 

In  nearly  all  our  great  business  houses 
we  see  working  as  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
superintendents,  floor-walkers  or  heads  of 
departments  men  of  fine  ability  who  were 
once  in  business  for  themselves,  but  who 
lost  everything  through  reverses,  and  were 
obliged  to  start  again  just  as  they  did 
when  they  were  young  men. 

There  are  multitudes  of  such  cases 
where  prosperous  houses  have  gone  down 
— sometimes  in  a  single  year — by  the 
complete  reversal  of  business  conditions, 
by  the  competition  of  great  combinations 
they  were  unable  to  cope  with.  A  change 
in  the  tide  of  business  will  also  often 
ruin  a  business  location. 

Even  if  there  are  no  worse  losses,  it  is 
so  easy  to  form  entangling  obligations. 
Thousands  of  even  the  finest  young  men 
thus  cramp  their  ability  and  keep  them- 
selves back  for  years. 

Banking  Too  Much  on  Ability,  Health. 
Long  Life,  Etc. 

The  fact  is,  that  most  young  men  take 
too  great  chances  upon  their  lives,  their 
health  and  their  ability  to  earn  or  to 
make  money. 

Some  of  the  brightest  and  best  young 
men  I  have  ever  known,  shrewd,  clean- 
cut,  college-educated,  worked,  like  heroes 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  get- 
ting anywhere.  Some  of  them  have  be- 
come involved  in  debt  by  conditions  over 
which  they  had  no  control;  others  have 


had  serious  illness  in  their  families;  ac- 
cidents, emergencies  of  all  sorts  have 
arisen  which  have  modified  their  whole 
life  plans,  and  they  are  to-day  financially 
no  better  off  than  when  they  left  col- 
lege. 

No  one  is  bright  enough,  or  shrewd 
enough,  or  able  enough,  or  far-sighted 
enough  to  provide  against  all  possible 
adverse  conditions.  Conditions  of  pros- 
perity in  business  are  so  precarious  and 
dependent  upon  so  many  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances that  it  is  never  safe  to  leave 
a  family  entirely  dependent  upon  them. 
It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  have  something 
that  is  practically  certain,  so  that,  come 
what  may,  at  least  the  family's  well-be- 
ing will  not  suffer. 

There  ought  to  be  some  foundation 
stone  that  commercial  floods,  panics,  and 
disasters  cannot  wash  away. 

The  shrewd,  far-sighted  business  man 
provides  for  possible  business  reverses, 
and  usually  puts  away  in  Government 
bonds,  in  life-insurance,  or  in  some  other 
reliable  investment  money  enough  to  take 
care  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  or  to 
enable  him  to  start  again  in  case  of 
financial  disaster.  I  believe  that  every 
young  man  should  religiously  resolve  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  to  lay  aside 
a  certain  amount  of  his  income  regularly, 
until  he  has  placed  those  dependent  upon 
him  absolutely  beyond  want,  never  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  tempted  to  use  this  fund 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Inducing  the  Habit  of  Saving. 

Anything  which  will  encourage  the 
habit  of  saving  in  this  extravagant  age  is 
a  blessing.  The  temptations  on  every 
hand  are  so  alluring  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  young  man  of  ordinary  self- 
control  to  resist  them  and  to  save  his 
money. 

Thousands  of  young  men  who  are  re- 
ceiving good  salaries — some  of  them  very 
large — never  think  of  laying  up  a  dol- 


THRIFT. 
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lar.  They  never  see  anything  in  their 
salaries  but  "  a  good  time/'  and  they 
never  develop  the  habit  of  saving.  You 
ask  them  how  they  'are  doing,  and  they 
will  say:  "Oh,  just  getting  along,"  "just 
making  a  living,"  "just  holding  my 
own." 

Just  making  a  bare  living  is  not  getting 
on.  The  little  difference  between  what 
you  earn  and  what  you  spend  is  power.  It 
often  measures  the  distance  between  suc- 
cess and  failure. 


imperious  "  must,"  that  spur  of  necessity 
so  important  as  a  motive  to  most  people. 
People  can  put  money  into  savings- 
banks  when  they  get  it,  provided  some 
stronger  desire  does  not  overcome  the  in- 
clination; but  they  feel  that  they  must 
pay  their  insurance  premium.  • 

Then,  again,  money  obtainable  just  by 
signing  the  name  is  so  easily  withdrawn 
for  spending  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  This 
is  one  reason  why  I  often  recommend 
life-insurance  to  young  people  as  a  means 
of  saving.  It  has  been  of 
untold  value  as  an  object 
lesson  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  in  acquiring 
the  saving  habit. 

I  believe  that  life-insur- 
ance is  doing  more  to  in- 
duce the  habit  of  saving 
than  almost  anything  else. 
When  a  young  man  on  a 
salary  or  a  definite  income 
takes  out  an  insurance  pol- 
icy he  has  a  definite  aim. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind 
positively  to  save  so  much 
money  every  year  from  his 
income  to  pay  his  premium. 
Then  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
say  "No"  to  the  hundred 
and  one  alluring  tempta- 
tions to  spend  his  money 
for  this  and  that.  He  can 
say  "  No"  then  with  em- 
phasis, because  he  knows 
he  must  keep  up  his  insur- 
ance. 

The  snap  ought  to  be  in 
the  horse,  but  if  it  is  not, 
we  must  put  it  in  with  the 
whip.  Most  people  do  not 
have  iron  enough  in  their 
blood  to  make  them  do  the 
thing  that  is  best  for  them. 


United   States    Senator  John     F.    Dryden,   President  The 
Prudential  Insurance    Company    of    America. 


In  many  minds  the  economy  faculties 
are  not  developed,  or  are  so  weak  that 


Power  in  Definite  Purpose. 

I  have  known  of  young 
men  who  did  not  seem  to 
have   any   special   ambition,   who   always 
took  things  easily,  who  had  no  apparent 


they     are     no  match  for  the  passion  of     system  or  order  in  their  lives,  to  be  en- 


spending  for  pleasure. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  efficiency 
of  savings-banks  as  character  builders; 
but  life-insurance  has  some  greater  ad- 
vantages, especially  in  furnishing  that 


tirely  revolutionized  by  taking  out  an  in- 
surance policy. 

Thrift   as   a   Life-Preserver. 
"  I  have  often  been  asked,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  "to  define  the  true  se- 
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cret  of  success.  It  is  thrift  in  all  its 
phases,  and  especially  thrift  as  applied 
to  saving.  Saving  is  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple of  all  success.  It  creates  independ- 
ence, it  gives  a  young  man  standing,  fills 
.him  with  vigor,  it  stimulates  him  with 
the  proper  energy;  in  fact,  it  brings  to 
him  the  best  part  of  any  success — happi- 
ness and  contentment." 

Thrift  is  not  only  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  a  fortune,  but  also  one  of 
character.  The  habit  of  thrift  improves 
the  quality  of  the  character. 

The  saving  of  money  usually  means 
the  saving  of  a  man.  It  means  cutting 
off  indulgences  or  avoiding  vicious  hab- 
its. It  often  means  health  in  the  place 
of  dissipation.  It  means  a  clear  ''in- 
stead of  a  cloudy  and  muddy  brain. 

The  moment  a  young  man  begins  to 
save  systematically,  he  becomes  a  larger 
man.  He  takes  broader  views  of  life.  He 
begins  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him- 
self. Trust  takes  the  place  of  doubt. 
He  may  have  thought  before  that  he 
might  succeed,  but  his  savings  are  the 
actual  demonstration  that  he  has  not  only 
the  ability  to  earn  but  also  to  keep  his 
money,  and  it  takes  greater  wisdom  to 
hold  on  to  money  than  to  make  it 

An  insurance  policy  has  often  changed 
the  habits  of  an  entire  family  from  thrift- 
lessness  and  spendthrift  tendencies  to 
thrift  and  order.  The  very  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  must  be  saved  from  the 
income  every  week,  or  every  month  or 
every  year,  has  often  developed  the  fac- 
ulty of  prudence  and  economy  of  the  en- 
tire household.  Everybody  is  cautioned 
to  be  careful  because  the  premium  must 
be  paid.  And  oftentimes  it  is  the  first 
sign  of  a  programme  or  order  system  in 
the  home. 

The  consciousness  of  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  make  payments  on  that  which 
means  protection  for  those  dear  to  you 
often  shuts  out  a  great  deal  of  foolish- 
ness, and  cuts  out  a  lot  of  temptation  to 
spend  money  for  self-gratification  and 
to  cater  to  one's  weak  tendencies. 

The  life-insurance  policy  has  thus 
proved  to  be  a  character  insurance  as  well, 
an  insurance  against  silly  expenditures, 
an  insurance  against  one's  own  vicious, 
weak  tendencies,  a  real  protection  against 
oneself,  one's  only  real  enemy. 


Protecting   Ourselves   Against   Our   Own 
Weaknesses. 

He  is  a  shrewd  and  level-headed  youth 
who,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career, 
makes  an  inventory  of  his  qualities  and 
capabilities  and  carefully  guards  his  weak 
point.  He  is  a  wise  man  who  learns  to 
eliminate  his  great  weaknesses.  Many  u 
man  comes  to  grief  because  he  never 
learned  to  do  this. 

Men  of  mediocre  ability  often  succeed 
much  better  than  geniuses  because  they 
guard  their  weak  points  better.  They 
guard  against  possible  disaster  from  their 
own  defects,  just  as  a  person  with  some 
physical  defect  by  watchful  care  often 
keeps  in  better  health  than  naturally 
stronger  people  who  are  constantly  prodi- 
gal of  their  strength. 

If  you  have  the  reputation  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  slipshod  and  unbusi- 
nesslike, eliminate  as  much  as  possible 
these  traits  which  prejudice  others,  es- 
pecially sound  business  men,  against 
you.  Do  not  go  on  letting  your  little 
weaknesses  ruin  or  seriously  impair  all 
your  good  qualities. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  will  cover  up 
more  blemishes,  put  out  of  sight  more 
business  weaknesses,  cover  up  more  surely 
the  lack  of  foresight  and  thrift  than  a 
good  life-insurance  policy.  It  has  proven 
a  friend  to  thousands  who  have  not  been 
friends  to  themselves.  It  has  shielded 
thousands  of  families  who  would  have 
been  homeless  without  it;  it  has  sent  to 
college  multitudes  of  boys  and  girls  who 
but  for  it  would  not  have  gone;  it  has 
started  thousands  of  young  men  in  busi- 
ness who,  but  for  it,  either  would  not 
have  started  at  all,  or  would  have  been 
delayed  for  years.  It  has  lifted  the  mort- 
gage from  thousands  of  homes.  "Pri- 
marily devised,"  says  Senator  Dryden, 
President  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  "  for  the  support 
of  widows  and  orphans,  life-insurance 
practice  has  been  developed  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  secure  investment  of  surplus 
earnings  in  conjunction  with  the  insur- 
ance of  a  sum  payable  at  death/' 

Lack  of  Business  Sagacity. 

The  very  consciousness  that  you  have 
performed  a  great  and  sacred  duty  to 
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those  you  love  by  protecting  them  against 
even  your  own  weaknesses  and  inclina- 
tions will  be  a  great  stimulus  and  give 
you  great  satisfaction  and  will  make  t  you 
a  larger  and  better  man. 

I  know  men  who  were  induced  to  take 
out  life-insurance  policies,  and  who  have 
managed  to  accumulate  considerable 
property  in  this  way,  and  have  gained 
the  respect  of  everybody  who  knows  them, 
because  the  possession  of  a  good  life-in- 
surance policy  indicates  good  business 
qualities. 

A  great  many  men  who  know  they 
have  ability  in  their  specialties  know  also, 
from  sad  experience,  that  their  business 
judgment  is  not  always  good,  or  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  Their  investments  do  not  turn 
out  well.  Many  vocations  never  develop 
the  practical  faculties. 

I  have  known  splendid  clergymen  and 
large-hearted  professors  to  draw  their 
last  dollar  out  of  the  bank,  to  mortgage 
their  homes  even,  and  invest  their  little  all 
in  some  wild-cat  scheme  because  of  the 
story  of  some  smooth,  oily  promoter,  thus 
hazarding,  and  often  wrecking,  all  their 
future  prospects  just  because  of  this  weak- 
ness of  which  they  were  conscious,  but 
against  which  they  neglected  to  protect 
themselves. 

Even  Business  Men  Gullible. 

But  it  is  not  alone  men  out  of  business 
life  that  have  this  susceptibility  to  being 
gulled. 

There  are  some  business  men  who  seem 
unable  to  resist  any  temptations  held  out 
to  double*  or  treble  their  money  in  some 
sort  of  speculation. 

The  desire  to  make  money  quickly  is 
a  weakness  even  of  the  strongest  minds. 
A  man  will  listen  to  a  scheme  to  make 
quickly  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of 
very  little  when  he  cannot  be  approached 
for  anything  else. 

Many  good  people  have  worked  hard 
all  their  lives  and  reached  middle  age 
without  a  home  and  without  any  pros- 
pects of  ever  getting  one,  with  no 
money  laid  up  for  sickness  or  emer- 
gency, or  for  their  declining  years,  just 
because  they  took  too  great  a  risk  with 
their  little  savings  which  have  gone  into 
holes  in  the  ground,  into  worthless  oil 
wells  and  mines,  useless  patents  and  all 


sorts  of  devices  and  schemes,  tnus  vainly 
squandering  money  which  would  have 
given  them  comfortable  homes  and  well- 
earned  leisure  for  their  old  age  had  they 
put  it  into  something  which  was  sure. 

Life  insurance  is  a  splendid  way  for 
them  to  provide  against  their  weaknesses 
— defective  judgment  or  lack  of  business 
ability.  By  it  they  can  protect  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon  them 
by  putting  aside  a  definite  amount  from 
their  salaries  or  income  where  it  will  be 
absolutely  safe,  no  matter  what  may  hap- 
pen. 

Life  insurance  policies  would  have 
saved  many  of  the  men  mentioned  above 
from  disaster,  for  they  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  get  on  their  feet  again 
by  loans  or  by  the  proceeds  of  cashed-in 
policies  accumulated  during  the  time  of 
their  prosperity. 

Life-insurance  taken  at  an  early  age 
is  an  untold  blessing  to  the  man  who 
fails  late  in  life,  when  the  fires  of  his  am- 
bition have  begun  to  Cool  down,  when  his 
staying  power  has  begun  to  wane,  when 
he  has  no  longer  his  former  courage  or 
strength  to  face  the  hardships  of  life  all 
over  again. 

I  knew  a  young  man  who  took  out  a 
twenty-year  endowment  policy;  he  was 
poor,  and  had  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
meet  his  payments  for  many  years ;  but  he 
managed  to  keep  them  up.  He  finally  be- 
came rich,  but  lost  everything  in  the 
world  except  this  policy,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  start  again  after  he  had  reached 
an  age  when  it  would  have  been  practi- 
cally impossible  for  him  to  have  gotten 
on  his  feet  but  for  this  policy.  Forcing 
himself  to  make  these  payments  when  he 
was  poor,  when  it  was  a  real  sacrifice  to 
do  so,  saved  him  from  poverty  in  his  old 
age. 


The  policies  of  life-insurance  issued  by 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  which 
United  States  Senator  John  F.  Dryden 
is  the  founder,  President  and  leading 
spirit,  are  especially  designed  and  adapt- 
ed to  just  the  purposes  of  saving  for 
young  men  to  which  this  article  has  been 
directed.  Founded  upon  the  bedrock 
principles  of  sound  finance  and  con- 
ductor1 wit}  an  eye  to  the  true  and  endur- 
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ing  interests  of  its  policy-holders,  no 
young  man  will  make  any  mistake  in  as- 
sociating his  insurance  experience  with 
this  great  company.  The  various  forms 
of  policies  which  this  company  issues 
provide  a  young  man  not  only  with  an 
opportunity  of  saving  his  money,  with 
liberal  returns  as  well,  but  enable  him  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  his  family  or 
business  interests  or  to  provide  a  fund 
which  may  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
or  education  of  his  children. 

As  The  Prudential  has  paid  over  nine 
hundred  thousand  claims  in  most  in- 
stances to  families  where  the  insurance 
policy  was  the  only  asset  at  death,  the 
enormous  amount  of  good  done  by  The 
Prudential  can  be  appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  defini- 
tions of  life-insurance  ever  given  comes 


from  Senator  Dryden,  who  says:  "Life- 
insurance  is  a  wonderful  business;  a 
business  with  a  noble  history;  a  business 
with  a  lofty  aim;  a  business  with  a  mag- 
nificent purpose;  a  business  with  splen- 
did results."  The  reader  should  be 
impressed  with  the  every  day  neces- 
sity for  Life-Insurance  and  the  im- 
portance of  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  not  insured.  The  Pru- 
dential is  desirous  of  entering  into  cor- 
respondence with  any  person  interested 
in  Life-insurance,  but  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  a  policy-holder  at  present 
insured  in  another  company  to  drop  his 
policy  in  favor  of  The  Prudential.  The 
Prudential  wishes  to  show  the  uninsured 
how  they  can  help  themselves  and  their 
families  through  Life-Insurance  in  The 
Prudential. 


MARCHING     SONG. 
(Thirty    Years'    War.) 

A- foot  and  a-saddle  we're  far  on  the  way 

Ere  sun-kiss  has  rosied  the  face  of  young  day. 

And    rumbling    behind    us    come    tumbrils    and 

carts 
With  baggage  and  baggages  dear  to  our  hearts. 

And  friars   and  generals,   deep   in   discourse, 
While    marching   we   forage,    seize    harvest   and 

horse. 

And,  as  we  are  lucky,  raid  hen-roost  and  stall, 
Or  find  that  the  enemy's  taken  it  all. 

At   high-noon   a   skirmish   with    Frank    or   with 

Those  godiess  dissenters  from  Only  True  Creed, 
And.  as  we  are  lucky,   they  run  first,   or  we, 
And  some  never  run  again — so  must  it  be. 


At  even  a  supper  that  stretches  the  belt, 
Then   cards  or   the  dice  on  a  drum's   tightened 

pelt, 

And,  as  we  are  lucky,  a  flask  or  a  cask; 
So   passes  the   evening.     What   more   could   we 

ask? 

At   midnight  a   cloak   and   a  bundle   of   hay, 
Ears  pricked  for  the  wench  who  made  promise 

to   day, 

And,  as  I  am  lucky,  the  lassie — or  none, 
To   shorten   my   sleep — and   my  day's   march   is 

done! 

The  Highroad;  the  Battle;  the  Bottle;  the  Lass! 
What  more  could  I  ask  of  the  world  as  I  pass? 
Till,  when  I  shall  die  for  the  Faith  that  can 

save, 
A    comrade's    brief    prayer    as    he    digs    me    a 

grave. 

— Charlton    Lawrence   Edholm. 
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BY    VIRGINIA    GARLAND 

HAVE  you  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  seed  feathered  ones;  flowers 
which  know  a  double  blooming; 
pride  of  perfumed  petal  and  aftermath 
of  floating,  etherial,  wind-watched  blow- 
ing? 

Along  the  dusty  highways,  crowding 
waste  places,  lighting  up  hidden  nooks 
and  corners,  these  downy  blooms  loosen 
their  seed  life  to  the  breeze,  all  unno- 
ticed, until  some  day  you  will  look  closer, 
see  and  admire,  look  for  others,  and  be- 
hold !  the  earth  is  starred  here  and  there, 
and  everywhere,  with  their  floating  beauty 
— a  refined  and  fairy-like  maturity,  often 
outpassing  the  first  flowering.  The  wind 
bends  a  seeded  spray  forward,  apart  from 
the  maze  of  surrounding  weeds;  you  see 
for  the  first  time  its  graceful  sprays; 
the  turn  of  a  leaf;  the  sweep  from  base 
to  tip  outlined  distinctly.  In  some  misty 
morning  the  roadside  tangles  are  bathed 
in  the  clinging  largess  of  dew ;  each  spray, 
plume,  burr,  tuft,  fringe,  hair-point, 
feather,  glorified  in  the  wet,  encircling 
light.  After  their  dewy  beauty  has  melt- 
ed, you  can  never  know  them  again  as 
commonplace  weeds.  A  butterfly,  or  a 
bird,  the  breeze  or  an  artist  friend,  may 
introduce  them  to  you,  but  once  having 
seen  them  you  will  not  forget  to  find  them 
again  in  the  Big  Garden. 

There  is  a  fine,  slender  grace  about 
the  wind-fingered  weeds.  The  breeze 
swings  and  bends,  and  plays  with  them 
as  it  never  does  with  heavier  growths.  A 
stiff  breeze  will  suddenly  soften,  hovering 
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over  the  faggoted  seed  plumes  of  some 
compositae,  and  with  wild  strength,  tug 
away  to  set  free  one  little  whiff  of  airy 
stuff. 

It  is  surprising  to  discover  how  many 
wan,  weedy  flowers  full  out  in  this  second 
blooming.  The  small  roadside  willow 
herb,  a  species  of  epilobium,  is  scarcely 
noticeable  in  bloom,  but  the  seeded  sprays 
are  beautiful  in  thick  crowding  of  fine, 
curling  seed  capsules,  making  pliant 
masses  of  thready,  pale  gold  tangles.  It 
will  last  for  weeks  in  water,  each  day  its 
four-segmented,  long,  line-thin  pods,  turn- 
ing down  to  let  out  a  tiny  puff  of  smoky 
down. 

Who  does  not  know  and  love  the  dan- 
delion, cherish  some  childhood  picture 
framed  in  their  airy  globes?  A  boy's 
memory  of  an  oft-traveled  road,  bordered 
in  their  ranks;  a  girl's  memory  of  some 
home  meadow  afloat  with  their  drifting 
spheres.  And  if  the  outdoors  with  such 
as  these  has  taught  us  to  be  still  at  heart, 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  we  will  find  our  dan- 
delions each  season  with  recurring  and 
new  revealed  delight — blow  them  apart  in 
the  same  old  boy  and  girl  wav. 

Gather  the  long  stems  of  the  closed 
seed  buds  and  place  them  in  water  in 
your  quiet  room.  Slowly  the  white, 
dense  tips  will  expand  in  transparent, 
fluffy  circles,  holding  together  compactly 
and  securely  for  manv  days.  One  looks 
up  at  them  from  study  or  writing,  feeling 
a  sense  of  frail,  feathery,  dandelion  com- 
panionship. Do  not  forget  to  take  them 
at  last  to  your  window  and  shake  out  the 
seeds  on  the  air,  that  their  weedy  mis- 
sion may  be  fulfilled,  for  in  the  mind  of 
nature  a  weed  is  just  as  important  as  the 
most  showy  flower. 

We  never  see  a  particular  flower,  or 
leaf,  or  weed,  alone;  unconsciously  we 
take  in  a  bit  of  sunlight,  or  passing  insect, 


or  stir  of  breeze,  or  stretch  of  landscape. 
I  recall  a  tall  milkweed,  standing  beside 
a  worn  little  bridgeway  spanning  a  gur- 
gling-voiced ravine.  On  the  broad  leavos 
many  tiny,  metallic-green  beetles  shone 
like  jewels.  A  broad  stream  of  light, 
striking  obliquely  through  an  opening 
slope  of  the  hills,  across  the  distaff-laden 
stalks,  and  the  breeze,  spinning  out  their 
silken  floss,  to  weave  into  the  wonder  of 
autumn  tapestries. 

Along  the  roadside  now,  fluffy  heads 
are  showing,  thistles  crowned  with 
bunches  of  down  that  float  and  catch 
everywhere.  Sometimes  whirled  high 
against  the  blue  in  an  upward  current; 
sometimes  piled  in  drifts  in  the  wood- 
land gullies;  sometimes  flung  over  a  com- 
panion shrub,  which  seemed  pleased  with 
the  shining  spangles  of  its  unusual  adorn- 
ment. Clematis  trailing  its  hanging  fila- 
ments over  bowers  of  chapparal,  winged 
argosies  everywhere. 

It  would  be  a  long,  long  story  to  follow 
one  of  these  floating  seeds  to  its  ultimate 
planting.  Perhaps  an  animal  carries  it 
far  on  the  trail  into  another  range;  per- 
haps a  summering  girl  takes  one,  un- 
aware, in  her  veil  to  her  city  home,  and 
it  finds  a  way  to  spring  on  house  lawns; 
perhaps  some  soak  into  the  ground  direct- 
ly under  the  parent  stem ;  or  the  river  car- 
ries a  drift  down  its  run  from  mountain 
to  sea.  We  never  know  how  far  a  little 
seed  may  fly.  Should  a  mountain  thistle 
spring  up  in  your  window  box  in  the 
smoky  town,  it  is  vastly  more  beautiful 
and  interesting  there  than  any  man- 
planted  rose  or  begonia. 

Some  of  these  feathered  flowers  are 
strikingly  lovely  to  all,  but  most  of  them 
hide  in  the  recessional  of  unknown  weeds. 
But  we  who  have  been  taught  by  the  out- 
doors, know  little  secrets  about  them; 
how  this  one  is  medicinal;  how  that  one 
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prepares  the  soil  to  harbor  a  more  splen- 
did flowering  vine,  or  another  helps  to 
fertilize  a  showier  species.  Many  are 
food  and  shelter  for  hosts  of  useful  in- 
sects and  birds.  Even  industries,  com- 
merce and  crafts  may  swing  around  the 
life  of  one  of  these  little  weeds.  All  are 
beautiful  in  that  marvelous  placing,  and 
maintenance  and  fitness  of  things;  all 
lead  to  deeper  knowledge  of  the  wildwood 
and  the  world.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  plumy-seeded,  flying  ones.  You  find 
a  certain  sly  delight  in  enjoying  them.  It 
is  as  if  nature  had  favored  you  with  pe- 
culiar eyes;  the  sight  which  sees  what  all 
may,  and  another  sensitive  sight  which 
perceives  the  beauty  and  truth  under  and 
through  and  beyond  apparent  things. 


When  you  have  this  inner  sight  you  are 
unable  to  see  ugliness;  there  is  a  shift- 
ing of  values.  A  Matilija  poppy  seems 
no  more  beautiful  than  some  smallest 
bloom.  What  seems  insignificant  you 
learn  to  understand,  and,  behold!  bigger 
affairs  may  hang  upon  the  tiny  feather 
of  a  weed  than  upon  any  gorgeous  garden 
rose. 


There  are  some  who  pee  only  one 
world  in  the  Outdoors;  others  who  know 
a  hundred  or  more.  With  the  real  under 
standing  of  each  new  flower,  or  animal,  or 
wind-wafted  weed,  we  enter  a  new  realm. 
complete  and  enchanting  in  itself,  widen- 
ing into  the  unending  circle  of  the  Open. 


L©v@  Tfiasift 


BY    CHARLES    S.    ROSS 

There  lives  one  woman  that  I  love — 
One  whom  I  think  divinely  fair, 

I  picture  her  where'er  I  rove, 
With  sad  sweet  eyes  and  silv'ry  hair. 

Such  love  this  woman  bears  for  me 
That  were  I  dead  on  Egypt's  sands 

She'd  come  from  o'er  the  widest  sea 
To  smooth  my  brow  and  fold  my  hands. 

The  vows  oft  breathed  in  language  fair 

By  Beauty  are  but  kin  to  earth- 
Such  love   departs   like  mist  in   air, 
But  her's  endures  who  gtfves  us  birth. 


Benj.    Ide   Wheeler,    President.  University   of  California.     Boye,  Photo. 


BY    HENRY    MEADE    BLAND 


WITH  all  the  current  opinion  of 
the   inavailability     of     classic 
training,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  if  the  linguist  goes  deep  enough  into 
his  subject  he  finds  life  genuine  and  vig- 


orous as  the  most  profound  physical  sci- 
entist uncovers  in  deepest  research.  The 
necessary  equipment  for  the  linguist  is  a 
soul  to  interpret  the  life-phenomena  he 
lays  bare;  for  the  so-called  dead  Ian- 
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guages  are  throbbing  with  life  under- 
neath the  crust  of  inflection.  As  indexes 
of  the  thought  of  strenuous  old  Romans, 
or  of  beauty-instilled  Greeks,  or  of  God- 
inspired  Hebrews,  they  are  as  pregnant 
with  life  for  the  humanist  as  Yosemite  is 
for  John  Muir,  or  Vesuvius  for  Matt.-n- 


the  heat  and  smoke  of  hard-fought  life 
battles. 

Benjamin  Ide  came  of  stalwart  New 
England  ancestry.  He  was  born  in  185-1. 
With  the  instinct  of  a  scholar,  he  began 
study  early,  delving  into  elementary  work 
at  Colby  Academy.  New  London,  New 


Hearst   Hall,    University  of   California. 

chi.  It  only  needs  a  master  spirit, 
Browning's  "Grammarian,"  to  make 
them  yield  their  secrets. 

It  is  the  life  spirit,  the  fountain  of 
the  young  which  the  Spanish  explorer 
did  not  find,  that  drew  the  President  of 
the  University  of  California  into  the 
classics.  They  are  his  inspiration;  and 
when  he  goes  into  his  chosen  atmosphere 
he  goes  with  a  full  knowledge  that  their 
spiritual  drafts  will  serve  as  a  healthy 
reaction  upon  and  renew  him  for  the 
duties  of  school  administration. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  long  stu- 
dent career  is  a  story  of  the  "abundant 
life,"  for  in  addition  to  settling  "  Hoti's 
business "  and  giving  us  "  the  doctrine 
of  the  enclitic  De,"  he  has  been  aggres- 
sive and  fearless,  and  has  often  gone  in 


Belle-Oudry,    Photo. 

Hampshire,  and  at   Thornton  Academy, 
Saco,  Maine. 

During  these  early  years  he  showed  a 
predilection  to  linguistics.  This  accel- 
erated when  he  entered  Brown  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1875.  Three 
years  later  he  took  the  Master's  Degree 
from  Brown,  and  delivered  the  classical 
oration.  In  recognition  of  distinguished 
ability  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  now  took  on  the  armor  of  teaching, 
his  life  work.  This  was  in  1878.  A  first 
term  was  served  in  Providence  High 
School,  but  he  was  soon  in  his  alma 
mater,  Brown  University,  as  a  tutor.  In- 
satiable hunger  for  knowledge  lured  him 
now  from  the  class  room,  and  to  Ger- 
many he  went  for  classical  philology. 
For  four  years  he  labored,  investigating 
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in  turns  at  Berlin,  at  Leipsig,  at  Jena, 
and  at  Heidelberg.  He  came  back  to 
America  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  received,  summa  cum  laud?., 
from  Heidelberg. 

His  next  place  was  an  instructor  ship 
in  German  at  Harvard,  and  from  this  he 
went,  in  1886,  to  Cornell,  as  Professor  of 
Comparative  Philology.  Two  years  later, 
at  Cornell,  his  chair  was  made  that  of 
Greek  and  comparative  Philology. 

In  1895-96  he  was  again  in  Europe, 
this  time  in  Greece,  and  he  labored  as 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies,  Athens.  Here  he  drank 
in  fullness  of  the  ancient  Greek  spirit. 
He  aided  in  excavations  at  the  site  of 


in  practical  teaching — the  molding  and 
fashioning  of  men  and  women.  His 
double-sided  power  was  rapidly  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  educational  world, 
and  Princeton,  in  1896,  conferred  upon 
him,  at  the  sesqui-centenary,  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  L.L.  D.  In  1899,  out  of 
a  large  number  of  famous  scholars  men- 
tioned for  the  place,  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California. 

Four  times  since  his  election  to  the 
university  presidency  has  he  been  hon- 
ored by  other  universities  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws — twice  in  1900,  once 
by  Brown,  and  once  by  Harvard;  and 
twice  in  1901  by  Yale  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

This  catalogue  of  honors  received  by  a 
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old  Corinth,  and  served  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  first  modern  revival  of  the 
famous  Olympian  games. 

Along  with  this  delving  into  the  rich 
mines  of  old  literatures  and  philosophies, 
Wheeler  was  developing  a  strong  interest 


remarkable  student  indicates  a  strong 
record,  but  had  Dr.  Wheeler  come  to  the 
West  with  none  of  the  external  evidences 
of  success,  such  as  college  degrees  and 
memberships  in  learned  societies,  simply 
depending  upon  his  power  and  inspira- 
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tion — showing  us  the  real  content  of  his 
miiul — we  should  have  been  immediately 
won  to  the  man. 

First  of  all,  he  brought  us  the  doctrine 
of  the  "Abundant  Life."  This  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  transparent,  con- 
densed expression  of  the  results  of  studies 
into  ancient  philosophies,  and  perhaps 
gives  us  the  clearest  understanding  of 
what  the  President  stands  for  in  the  uni- 
versity and  in  his  contact  with  men. 

'•'  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  lif-\ 
and  that  the}'  might  have  it  more  abund- 


remain  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  that  the  nurture  of  the  simpler 
larger  life,  and  the  culture  of  the  sounder 
health  will  proceed  by  use  of  the  products 
of  life.  Life  is  begotten  of  life,  and  it 
will  remain  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  that  the  health  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  passes  neither  from  book  or  sub- 
ject) luit  from  life  of  the  master  to  the 
life  of  th-.>  pupil.  The  greatest  education 
is  the  giving  of  life  and  the  greatest 
teacher  was  one  who  came  that  ye  might 
have  life — and  have  it  more  abundantly/' 
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antly,"  is  the  keystone  of  his  wisdom  and 
the  secret  of  his  real  touch. 

Considering  the  working  processes  of 
such  a  teacher,  one  is  constrained  to  think 
of  the  methods  of  old  Greek  teachers, 
who,  under  the  trailing  shade-trees  of 
academies,  without  book  or  chart,  gave 
their  students  "the  water  of  life/'  So 
taught  Socrates,  so  taught  Plato.  It  is 
the  life-giving  principle  that  is  instilled 
by  such  teaching. 

In  expounding  this  dominant  idea  of 
his  being,  Dr.  Wheeler  himself  says: 

"  Life  is  nourished  of  life,  and  it  will 


A  man  who  thus  stands  for  an  idea, 
clear,  sane,  clean-cut,  becomes  an  im- 
measurable moral  force.  His  influence 
is  positive.  He  unconsciously  becomes  a 
central  part  in  the  onward  move  of  his 
fellows,  and  what  he  needs  in  carrying 
out  his  mission  comes  as  the  combined 
product  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  helping 
hands  of  his  people,  who  know  his  mis- 
sion and  desire  it  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  man  who  stands  for  a  positive  idea 
becomes  the  instrument  that  molds  civili- 
zation, and  he  does  his  work  as  a  result  of 
the  very  logic  of  social  growth. 
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This  is  the  acme  of  praise,  I  know. 
Yet,  as  we  see  the  trend  of  Mr.  Wheeler's 
work  on  this  coast  and  drink  from  the 
wisdom  of  his  written  pages,  we  are  per- 
force driven  to  these  conclusions.  That 
he  shall  continue  in  his  work  is  not  in 
the  least  to  be  doubted  as  long  as  he  fol- 
lows unerringly  the  trumpet  call  of  his 
chosen  philosophy. 

Again,  the  President's  pedagogical  be- 
liefs are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
teachers.  These  are  not  narrow,  and 
therefore  transient,  nor  are  they  ob- 
scure, and  therefore  evanescent;  but  they 


much  human  love  and  human  interest.  A 
person  who  is  not  interested  in  human  be- 
ings simply  as  human  beings  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  a  good  teacher. 

"  The  second  doctrine  is  the  chief  and 
perhaps  all-embracing  doctrine.  One 
cannot  teach  a  subject  he  does  not  em- 
body; one  cannot  teach  mere  knowledge. 
It  is  what  he  conveys  himself  and  not 
what  he  knows  that  counts.  A  teacher 
must  have,  therefore,  more  than  a  sec- 
ond-hand knowledge  of  a  subject.  What 
is  learned  from  text  books  or  from  casual 
reading  is  worse  than  no  knowledge  as 


North    Hall. 
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are   definite   and   inspiring,   grounded   in 
the  depths  of  human  nature. 

"My  experience  in  teaching,"  he  says 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages  in  a  letter 
dated,  1904,  "  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
there  are  in  reality  only  two  important 
doctrines  which  can  form  a  part  of  a 
pedagogical  creed.  First,  the  good 
teacher  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
student's  point  of  view;  second,  the  good 
teacher  must  know  and  live  his  subject. 
The  first  doctrine  involves  the  great  task 
of  getting  at  the  other  man's  point  of 
view.  To  this  end  there  is  required 
abundant  exercise  of  the  imagination  and 
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equipment  for  a  teacher.  One  must  have 
been  trained  in  work  at  the  sources,  in 
first-hand  materials  in  what  is  called  re- 
search. That  is,  one  must  have  been  at 
some  time  or  other,  even  if  no  more  than 
once,  out  upon  the  picket  line  of  truth's 
advance." 

That  the  teacher  should  know  his 
pupil  and  "live"  his  subject  embodies, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  most  fundamental 
aims  of  the  teacher. 

Dr.  Wheeler  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  touching  California  life  at  the 
points  with  which  the  college  president 
must  be  familiar.  He  is  a  strong  figure 
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in  educational  councils.  I  have  known 
him  to  come  before  an  audience  already 
jaded  with  five  hours  of  heavy  pedagogi- 
cal discussion,  and  from  the  first,  the 
sound  of  his  voice  command  as  lively  at- 


tention as  if  he  were  the  first  among  the 
list  of  eleven  speakers;  and  I  have  heard 
this  same  tired  audience  greet  him  with 
round  after  round  of  enthusiasm  as  he 
left  the  platform.  He  never  fails  to  im- 
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press  an  audience  of  laymen;  or,  when 
he  takes  his  pen,  to  inspire  his  readers 
with  confidence.  While  he  is  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  people,  the  university, 
under  his  administration,  has  not  been 
slow  to  receive  the  attentions  of  public 
benefactors,  as  instanced  in  M'r.  Kear- 
ne}^s  recent  gift  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  One  of  the  most  vital  evidences 
of  the  influence  of  Dr.  AVheeler  upon  the 
university  is  shown  in  the  increased  num- 
ber of  students  attending  the  various  col- 
leges. This  growth  has  gone  on  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  six  years  that  the  university 
stands  second  onlv  to  Harvard  in  total 


of  whom  have  spent  their  lives  with  the 
school. 

Dr.  Wheeler  is  a  corresponding  member 
of  Kaiserlich  Archaologiscres  Institut, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Society,  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  the  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  etc. 

Among  his  published  writings  are  the 
Greek  Noun  Accent  (his  doctoral  The- 
sis, Strassburg,  1885)  ;  Analogy  and  the 
Scope  of  its  Influence  in  Language 
(1887)  ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
History  of  Language  (with  H.  A.  Strong 
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enrollment  of  students.  This  increase, 
too,  has  been  in  spite  of  more  strict  re- 
quirements for  admission,  and  more  in- 
tense work  throughout  the  courses. 

Dr.  Wheeler's  policy  has  been  to  re- 
inforce the  faculty  with  the  strongest 
men  available.  That  he  is  succeeding  is 
evidenced  by  the  choice  of  such  men  as 
Jacques  Loeb,  H.  Morse  Stevens,  and 
Hugo  Schilling.  Others  might  be  men- 
tioned. At  the  same  time,  harmony  pre- 
vails throughout  the  entire  university, 
and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  older  professors,  many 


and  W.  S.  Logeman,  1890)  ;  Dionysos 
and  Immortality,  1899  (the  Ingersoll 
lecture  at  Harvard  University) ;  The  Or- 
ganization of  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States,  1896;  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  1900.  As  associate  editor,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Philology  and  Linguistics  in 
Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia  (1892- 
95),  and  of  the  same  department  in  the 
Macmillan  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology.  He  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  various  magazines  and  jour- 
nals, being  a  strong  and  original  writer. 


The   Hon.   James   D.   Phelan,   who  not  only  as  a  Mayor,  but  as  a  private  citizen,  has  shown 
keen  Interest  in   the  decoration  of  his  city. 


DOWN  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Battery  streets  in  San  Francisco 
is  a  monument  which  the  combi- 
nation of  fire  and  earthquake  fiende 
could  not  destroy.  It  represents  a  group 
of  San  Francisco's  skilled  mechanics  at 
work  upon  a  giant  riveter,  preparing  a 
broad  sheet  of  steel  for  a  Dlace  in  the 
riba  of  an  ocean  liner.  Fire-swept  but 
unscarred,  it  is  but  slightly  injured 
at  its  granite  base;  and  there  it  stands, 
another  evidence  that  it  is  the  fate  of  art 
to  be  immortal.  This  statuary  is  the 
work  of  Douglas  Tilden,  and  illustrates 
only  one  of  many  points  at  which  the 
California  sculptor  is  touching  Western 
life. 

Though  he  was  more  than  twenty  be- 
fore he  turned  his  attention  to  sculpture, 
many  things  were  paving  the  way  for  his 
life-work.  He  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  land  from  which  he  was  to  draw  his 
inspiration.  In  his  arteries  ran  the  fierce 
blood  of  the  pioneers,  doubtless  contribut- 


ing the  vein  of  imagination  which  marks 
his  work;  for  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  in  California  four  years  before  the 
first  Admission  Day,  and  his  own  father, 
I>r.  \V.  P.  Tilden,  came  as  early  as  1856. 
Both  these  ancestors  were  active  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  State,  Dr. 
Tilden  being  twice  a  legislator,  and  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  hospital  for 
the  insane. 

Douglas  was  born  on  May-day,  1860,  in 
Chico.  At  the  age  of  five,  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  strange  to  say,  was  nature's 
method  in  opening  up  the  boy's  way  to 
sculpture;  for  this  attack,  completely 
destroying  his  sense  of  hearing,  accen- 
tuated the  development  of  two  other 
senses,  sight  and  touch,  to  the  finesse 
of  which  is  largely  due  the  sculptor's 
skill.  Besides  making  keen  the  two  senses 
absolutely  essential  in  the  moulding  of  a 
statue,  the  deaf-mute  sign-language  made 
it  necessary  to  express  all  his  thoughts  in 
action — the  action  which  the  successful 
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sculptor  is  a  master  of.  To  use  Mfr.  Til- 
den's  own  words  in  this  connection: 

"  The  ideology  underlying  art  and  the 
sign-method  are  exactly  the  same.  I  see 
pictures  mentally,  and  think  in  gesture. 
I  must  first  think  in  signs;  and  after- 
wards translate  them  in  order  to  trans- 
mit my  thoughts  to  paper.  I  am  doing 
this  at  this  moment,"  wrote  the  sculptor 
to  me  as  we  sat  in  his  studio,  "though  the 
process  may  be  so  instantaneous  that  I 
don't  really  perceive  it."  Thus,  what 
seems  an  infirmity  is  a  touchstone  to  his 
art.  The  sculptor  believes,  too,  that  con- 
tinually expressing  himself  in  action  is 
what  puts  him  next  to  nature — an  atti- 
tude of  first  importance  in  his  art. 

Douglas  was  sent  to  the  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at 
Berkeley  to  be  educated.  He  studied  till 
1879,  when  he  graduated.  He  had  no  ink- 
ling as  yet  of  his  life  calling.  His  chosen 
form  of  art  while  at  the  institute  was 
drawing ;  and  at  one  time  for  a  month  he 
drew  from  casts  under  Virgil  Williams. 
He  really  had  in  mind,  though,  a  literary 


career,  and  studied  to  that  end.  Upon 
graduation  hi-  entered  the  University  of 
California,  along  with  Theodore  Grady, 
the  deaf-mute  lawyer,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  the  institute  to  accept  a 
teacher's  post. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  a  turning 
point  came.  Like  a  flash  the  new  impulse 
was  on  him.  "On  going  home  in  the  va- 
cation," he  writes,  "  I  was  shown  a  plas- 
ter copy  of  one  of  the  Flamingo  boys.  It 
was  modeled  by  my  twelve-year-old 
brother.  My  first  sensation  was  that  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  The  art  of 
putting  together  clay  and  creating  with  it 
a  harmonious  and  beautiful  something, 
was  a  mystery  to  me,  and  it  was  explained 
for  my  benefit.  I  looked  long  at  the 
chubby  face  hung  on  the  wall  and  asked 
myself:  'Can  I  do  the  same?'  * 

A  teacher,  his  brother's  instructor,  was 
sought,  and  the  new  life  was  begun.  For 
four  years  more  he  was  a  teacher  at  tlfe 
U.  C.  Institute,  but  all  spare  time  was 
used  in  modeling.  His  first  completed 
piece  was  The  Tired  Wrestler,  now  still 


Douglas  Tilden   in   his  Jen. 
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The  final  sketch  of  the  Donohoe  statue,  showing    how    the    work    was    made    In    parts    to    be 
bolted    together.  Waters,    Photo. 


at  the  U.  C.  institute.  It  was  the  out- 
come of  classic  studies,  and  does  not 
appeal  to  the  Westerner's  ideals  like 
the  bold,  life-inspired  forms  of  the 
later  skill.  Yet  says  Professor  Armes,  it 
"  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  grace  and 
delicacy."  Nevertheless,  The  Tired 
Wrestler  won  for  Tilden  a  scholarship 
abroad,  and  this  from  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  of  the  U.  C.  institute,  who  drew 
on  a  fund  used  to  assist  meritorious 
students. 

He  now  studied  seven  months  in  the 
National  School  of  Design  at  New  York, 
then  sailed  for  Paris,  becoming  a  private 
pupil  of  Paul  Chopin.  Chopin  was  him- 
self a  deaf-mute,  but  a  gold-medalist  of 
the  salon.  He  did  not  ^ermit  Tilden  to 
observe  in  his  own  studio,  but  directed 
the  young  Californian  in  independent 
work.  Thus  Tilden  had  the  benefit  of 
the  best  instruction,  but  no  chance  to  be- 
come a  servile  imitator  of  his  master. 

For  five  months  he  remained  Chopin's 
pupil,  then  branched  for  himself.  One 


seems  amazed  that  thirteen  months  cov- 
ers all  the  formal  instruction  Tilden  ever 
had. 

A  profound  study  of  art  wae  now  be- 
gun. Wherever  there  was  a  gallery,  a 
museum,  a  salon,  there  was  Tilden,  deep 
delving  into  the  mysteries  of  his  calling, 
and  methods  of  sculpture  and  the  fam- 
ous masters  came  in  for  their  full  share 
of  attention. 

The  first  work,  Our  National  Game, 
sent  to  the  salon,  was  accepted.  In  select- 
ing this  subject,  he  first  shows  the  insight 
into  our  life  which  has  made  him  the 
popular  sculptor  of  the  coast.  The  Ball 
Player,  unlike  The  Tired  Wrestler,  is  a 
real  figure,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the 
series  of  exquisite  creations  that  occupy 
the  great  parks  around  the  bay  and  the 
San  Francisco  streets.  The  Ball  Player 
•  now  has  a  place  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
having  been  cast  in  bronze  and  placed 
there  through  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Brown,  a  friend  and  patron  of  Mr. 
Tilden.  2 
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In  188U  a  uew  work,  The  Tired  Boxer, 
received  "honorable  mention "  at  the 
salon.  This,  east  in  bronze,  found  its 
home  with  the  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  it  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire.  The  plaster  east  of  it,  however,  is 
in  possession  of  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. 

The  supreme  quality  of  Tilden's  art 
lies  in  that  it  appeals  to  the  intellect,  and 
through  the  intellect  to  the  feelings,  and 
in  this  the  sculptor  reaches  the  highest 
aim  in  art.  His  esthetic  instinct  enables 
him  to  choose  the  individual  to  portray, 
which  is  the  type  of,  or  symbolizes,  the 
group  or  the  species.  The  time  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  attitude  of  the  form  portrayed, 
are  both  chosen  so  as  to  suggest  the  whole 
story  back  of  the  subject  Thus  Tin- 
Football  Players  makes  us  see  at  a  glance 
the  rush  and  swiftness  of  action  in  the 
football  game,  because  behind  the  ban- 
dage on  the  naked  leg  of  the  player  is 
the  glory  of  athletic  battle.  But  Our 
TJ.  C.  National  Game  and  The  Foot- 
ball Players  would  not  be  generally  ap- 
P"ociated  wero  thoy  not  subjects  of  popu- 


lar interest.  In  (hi^  a.uaiii  tin-  sculptor 
is  sun-  of  his  ground,  heeause  he  meets 
liis  audience  in  their  own  Held  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

To  play  to  the  nascent  emotions  among 
tin'  people  is  always  a  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  artist.  "  This  means  fame  and 
appreciation  for  him  amonu  his  follows; 
whether  or  not  it  means  immortality  de- 
pends upon  whether  his  people  are  liv- 
ing, as  God  intended  them  to,  a  deep 
and  significant  cycle  of  human  existence 
— an  existence  which  means  something 
in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race. 
Whether  or  not  Douglas  Tilden  is  an  ar- 
tist who  is  to  live  will  depend  on  whether 
the  life  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  such  as 
tx>  demand  the  attention  of  the  future 
thinker,  whether  problems  of  life  solved 
here  are  vital  to  the  growth  of  humanity. 
No  one  can  say  what  the  struggles  of 
path-finders,  miners  and  pioneers  are  yet 
to  mean.  No  one  can  say  what  shall  be 
the  significance  to  the  human  race  as  a 
whole  of  the  lives  of  our  Stephen  A. 
Whites,  our  Joseph  Le  Contes,  our  Le- 
land  Stanford?,  our  Stair  Kings.  This 


Preparing  the  clay  of  which  Tilden's  dreams  of  beauty  and   action    are   made. 


"A  sculptor  must  also  be  something  of  a  machinist."  As  the  clay  in  the  large  statues 
will  not  stand  alone,  the  sculptor  forges  the  iron  frame-work  which  outlines  the  general 
form  around  which  is  moulded  the  clay. 


is  the  field  our  sculptor  has  just  now 
fairly  entered.  He  is  doing  here  great 
work,  and  great  work  is  before  him.  Los 
Angeles  wishes  to  honor  her  favorite  son, 
the  late  United  States  Senator  White, 
and  it  is  Douglas  Tilden's  work  now  in 
hand  to  execute  the  design.  Who  shall 
say  that  Senator  White  is  not  a  worthy 
theme  for  the  great  artist  ? 

A  second  historic  subject  is  the  Admis- 
sion Day  fountain,  commemorative  of 
the  coming  of  California  into  the  Union. 
This  was  presented  to  San  Francisco  by 
the  Honorable  James  D.  Phelan,  who, 
not  only  as  Mayor,  but  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, has  shown  keenest  interest  in  the 
decoration  of  the  city.  The  sculptor 
toiled  for  many  months  and  presented 
twelve  designs  from  which  the  final  se- 
lection was  made,  thus  illustrating  that 
he,  along  with  other  successful  artists,  has 
the  genius  for  hard  work.  The  beautiful 
woman  that,  crowning  the  granite  shaft, 
gracefully  holds  aloft  an  open  book,  and 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  California,  shows 
the  sculptor  at  his  best  in  grace  and  deli- 


cacy. She  is  the  product  of  love  straight 
from  the  sculptor's  heart,  for  she  is  the 
idealized  image  of  the  mother  of  his  own 
children.  The  Donahue  fountain  and 
the  monument  commemorating  the  Cali- 
fornia Philippine  Volunteers  of  '98,  be- 
long in  the  same  class  with  the  statue  of 
White  and  the  Admission  Day  'monu- 
ment. A  proposed  monument  to  Balboa 
has  been  designed,  but  not  carried  out. 
This  was  to  stand  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
overlooking  the  ocean.  A  change  of  sen- 
timent, resulting  from  the  Spanish  war, 
seems  to  have  delayed  the  work  on  Bal- 
boa. This  should  not  be.  Balboa  stands 
alone,  not  as  a  Spaniard,  but  as  a  man. 
He  was  infinitely  above  the  conspirators 
who,  during  his  entire  stay  at  the  Isth- 
mus, plotted  his  downfall.  As  Mj.  Tilden 
says:  "It  is  the  man  we  want." 

Junipero  Serra,  finished  not  long  ago, 
is  now  being  cast  in  bronze  in  Chicago.  It 
is  heroic  in  size,  being  nine  and  one-half 
feet  in  height.  The  sculptor  has  made 
an  especial  attempt  to  actually  delineate 
the  features  of  the  famous  padre  and  mis- 
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•ionary,  and  for  that  purpose  made  care- 
ful and  extended  studies  of  all  likenesses 
extant.  The  Serra  monument  practically 
completes  the  historic  group  finished  to 
date. 

A  third  class  of  the  sculptor's  creations, 


formal  classic  bias  in  dealing  with  mod- 
ern subjects.  The  Bear  Hunt,  now  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  at 
Berkeley,  reminds  one  of  The  Laocoon, 
especially  in  the  keen  selection  for  por- 
trayal of  the  strongest  moment  of  the 


Tilden's  statue  of  the  late  Senator  Stephen  A. White. 
of  Los  Angeles. 


This   is    for   the   city 


the  first  two  being  the  athletic  and  his- 
toric, is  the  classic.  Mr.  Tilden  has  been 
no  doubt  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
art  of  the  ancients.  Yet  he  has  been  very 
successful  in  liberating  himself  from  any 


action — which  is  that  moment  of  deter- 
mined calm  which  precedes  the  supreme 
test  of  power  between  the  Indian  and  the 
bear — a  moment  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  struggle  muc-h  more  intensely  than 
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a  climax  of  death  and  torn  limbs. 

A  visit  to  the  home  and  studio  of  the 
sculptor  is  not  only  instructive,  but  gives 
extreme  pleasure.  The  residence  is  a 


of  early  school  age  meets  you  at  the  door, 
takes  you  to  the  parlor,  and  in  a  moment 
you  are  busy  with  your  note-book  jotting 
notes  to  a  clean-shaven,  brown-haired, 


f 


Douglas  Tilden's  statue  to  "Our  First,' 
Market  street,    San   Francisco. 


erect*  d  on  corner  of  Van  Ness  avenue  and 


large,  square-built,  rather  antique  house 
on  Webster  street,  Oakland — the  studio  in 
the  rear.  A  lifrht-hairod.  smiling  child 


young-appearing  man,  who  is  the  epitome 
of  courtesy  and  simplicity. 

Our  conversation   duriner   the   two   and 
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a  half  hours  I  spent  at  1545  Webster 
street  turned  immediately  to  the  art.  It 
was  the  day  after  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  commemorating  the  valor  of 
the  California  Volunteers,  and  on  refer- 
ence to  that  the  sculptor  said: 

"I  was  there  yesterday;  the  ceremony 
was  very  impressive.  I  did  not  know 
I  was  being  called  for,  as  stated  in  the 
morning  papers;  but  I,  Douglas  Tilden, 
am  nobody.  God  Almighty  has  given  me 
a  certain  amount  of  gray  matter  and  I  am 
expected  to  return  it  with  interest.  To 
know  that  my  work  is  appreciated  is  all 
the  reward  I  care  for." 

And  this  I  found  to  be  the  attitude  of 
the  man  who  has  done  and  is  doing  a 
great  share  of  the  best  work  in  making 
San  Francisco's  parks  and  highways  fam- 
ous for  their  art.  I  was  shown  the  de- 
tails of  the  process  used  in  moulding  the 
clay  into  the  human  form  divine — Mr. 
Tilden's  subjects  all  deal  with  the  hu- 
man— and  saw  sketches  varying  from  a 
small  Junipera  Serra  to  the  giant  figure 
of  the  Donahue  fountain. 

I  saw,  too,  a  bas-relief  which  is  to 
illuminate  a  building  to  be  occupied  by 
a  fruit  and  fish  canning  company.  This 
is  by  sculptor  Patigani,  who  was  burned 
out  last  Anril.  and  who  temporarily 
makes  his  working  quarters  in  Mr.  Til- 
den's  studio.  All  through  my  visit  there 
were  pregnant  remarks  upon  the  sculp- 
tor's art: 

"A  sculptor  is  the  dynamo,  and  the 
stature  is  the  storage  battery,"  he  said, 
while  he  explained  that  he  used  the  same 
clay  over  and  over  again  in  his  designs, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  variation  of  light  in 
the  studio*.  And  again:  "Nature"  (the 
woods,  mountains,  the  waters  and  fields) 
"are  for  the  inspiration  of  the  painter; 
my  problems  are  with  humanity."  Again, 
speaking  of  Patigani's  bas-relief:  "This 
is  how  art  idealizes  what  we  think  of  as 
commonplaces." 

He  agreed  with  me  when  I  said  we 
have  some  venerable  and  striking  sub- 
jects for  the  artist — Muir,  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler, Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  Of  his 
San  Francisco  work  he  said  in  a  very 


self -deprecatory  way:  "Phelan  was  the 
virtual  builder  of  the  Admission  Day 
and  Volunteer's  Monument,  and  I  can- 
not acknowledge  enough  my  great  obli- 
gation to  him  for  assistance." 

Mr.  Tilden  was  professor  of  sculpture 
at  Mark  Hopkins'  Art  Institute  up  to 
1900 — a  position  he  occupied  for  seven 
years.  He  has  had  positions  of  great 
honor  at  all  the  recent  world  expositions: 
at  Paris,  at  St.  Louis,  at  Chicago,  at  San 
Francisco,  and  at  Portland.  He  adds  to 
his  power  as  an  artist  the  rare  grift  of 
imparting  his  art,  and  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  difficulties  the  young 
sculptor  must  encounter.  That  he  has 
given  much  thoughtful  care  to  his  prob- 
lems no  words  of  his  more  clearly  set 
forth  than  these: 

"If  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  image 
in  marble  or  bronze  that  is  beautiful  on 
all  sides,  it  's  much  more  so  in  a  group 
composed  of  two  or  more  figures.  Well, 
they  must  be  so  huddled  together  that 
a  downward  stroke  of  a  sword  cannot 
pass  between  the  figures  without  lopping 
off  a  head  or  limb  or  even  cutting  open 
a  whole  body.  This  is  one  rule  of  group- 
ing. The  other  is,  we  must  again  see 
whether  the  group  on  all  sides  carries  out 
the  same  canons  of  symmetry,  variety 
beauty.  This  is  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack. 
Nor  is  that  all.  The  sculptor  must  also 
keep  an  eye  to  the  best  effects  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  not  be  forgetful  of  the  rules 
of  perspective  as  well  as  of  the  law  of 
gravity." 

Mr.  Tilden  has  two  children,  a  girl  of 
seven  and  a  chubby  boy  of  three,  both 
in  full  possession  of  sense-perceptions, 
the  father  is  proud  to  say.  He  has  signal- 
ized his  love  of  the  home,  as  has  hereto- 
fore been  indicated  in  the  Admission  Day 
monument,  and  in  the  Young  Acrobat. 
The  latter  is  a  figure  of  an  infant,  exe- 
cuted in  marble,  and  held  aloft  in  the 
broad  hand  of  its  athletic  father.  The 
arm  is  in  bronze  and  is  plated  with 
gold. 

In  this  love  of  his  own  hearthstone  we 
are  again  reminded  of  his  devotion  to 
what  is  strong,  simple  and  beautiful  in 
the  human. 


BY    AUSTIN    LEWIS 


IN  all  civilized  communities — that  is, 
communities  in  which  the  modern 
system  of  industry  predominates, 
there  is  in  the  unemployed  question  a 
matter  of  grievous  concern  both  to  the 
State  and  charitable  organizations  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  relieving  distress. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful,  perhaps, 
indeed,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  crime. 
The  matter  of  poverty  is  very  largely 
a  matter  of  unemployment.  Ihe  exist- 
ence of  very  large  numbers  of  workmen 
without  employment  is  a  source  of  great 
injury  to  the  community  in  the  conse- 
quent limitation  of  production  and  is 
filled  with  more  or  less  veiled  menace  to 
the  good  order  and  stability  of  society. 
Far  from  diminishing,  the  evil  appears 
to  increase,  and  the  most  advanced  com- 
munities are  the  most  troubled  by  the 
existence  of  this  malady  in  their  midst. 
No  less  than  90,414  applied  to  the  dis- 
tress committees  brought  into  existence 
by  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  in 
Great  Britain,  and  no  less  than  50,000 
unemployed  so  registered  in  London 
alone.  It  is  well  known  that  the  numbers 
of  those  registering  are  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  actual  numbers 
of  unemployed,  and  conservative  eeti- 
mates  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  con- 
stantly unemployed  in  that  country  at 
780,000.  In  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  3,523,- 
730,  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  body 
of  workers  in  the  country  unemployed 
for  part  of  the  year.  In  1900  their  num- 
bers had  risen  to  6,466,964,  or  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  1897, 
according  to  the  Massachusetts'  re- 
ports, one  hundred  thousand  people,  who 
found  employment  when  the  mills  were 
most  active,  were  out  on  the  streets,  and 
without  work  when  the  mills  were  least 
active.  In  the  clothing  trades,  the  ratio 
of  unemployed  to  the  whole  is  still  more 
striking,  for  one-fifth  of  their  number 
is  always  unemployed,  and  this  frequent- 
ly rises  to  as  high  as  one-fourth  or  even 


one-third.  The  last  census  shows  that 
44.3  per  cent  of  the  unskilled  workers 
were  employed  for  some  part  of  the  year. 
Robert  Hunter  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  unskilled 
labor  of  the  country  is  out  of 'employ- 
ment during  some  portion  of  the  year  and 
actually  suffers  poverty  from  that  cause. 
The  effects  of  this  lack  of  employment 
are  thus  described  by  Geoffrey  13 rage: 
"  The  hopeless  kind  of  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
istence into  which  they  thus  tend  to  drift 
is  of  all  things  least  conducive  to  thrift; 
self-reliance  is  weakened,  and  habits  of 
idleness,  unsteadiness  and  intemperance 
are  formed.  It  has  boen  said  that  in 
many  trades  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ir-: 
regularity  of  employment.  The  effects 
of  such  casual  work  are  even  more  marked 
in  the  next  generation.  Apart  from/  in- 
herited tendencies,  the  children  of  this 
class  grow  up  without  any  training,  tech- 
nical or  moral,  such  as  would  fit  them  to 
enter  a  trade,  or,  if  they  entered  it,  to 
remain  in  it.  They  are  forced  to  join 
the  ranks  of  unskilled  or  casual  labor, 
and  thus,  under  the  same  influences 
which  beset  their  parents,  they  not  only 
become  incapable  of  regular  work,  but 
cease  to  desire  it,  preferring  to  pick  up 
a  precarious  living  by  means  of  odd  jobs 
and  charity.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
degeneracy  is  more  frequently  the  result 
of  unemployment  than  the  precursor  of- 
it,  and  that  the  moral  weakness  and  lack 
of  will  which  are  the  marks  of  the  sub- 
merged are  not  the  causes  so  much  as 
the  effects  of  the  course  of  treatment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  system.  This  opin- 
ion is  the  entire  opposite  of  that  gener- 
ally held  by  charity  workers  in  the  early 
stages  of  relief  work,  but  the 'new  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  the  system  must 
be  blamed  for  much  that  was  formerly 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  individual.  It 
has  been  noticed  further  that  vagrancy 
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and  the  countless  crimes  and  offenses 
which  are  associated  with  and  are  the 
product  of  vagrancy,  increase  greatly  in 
times  of  trade  depression,  and  that  the 
unemployment  thus  engendered  is  the 
mother  of  an  infinity  of  misery  and  deg- 
radation. 

Among  the  causes  of  unemployment, 
perhaps  the  chief  and  most  noteworthy  is 
that  of  industrial  depression.  The  cycles 
of  trade  sweep  in  and  ebb  forth  independ- 
ent of  the  lives  and  hopes  of  the  myriads 
of  the  laboring  class  who  are  set  to 
work  when  times  are  brisk  and  incon- 
tinently dropped  when  the  inevitable  re- 
action comes,  and  they  are  forced  to  en- 
deavor to  sell  their  labor  power  in  a  mar- 
ket which  has  no  need  of  them.  Mr.  H. 
M.  Hyndman,  whose  authority  in  mat- 
ters respecting  the  working-class  will 
hardly  be  questioned,  wrote  in  the  Con- 
temporary Iteview  in  1897 :  "  Periods  of 
slack  work  in  all  trades  come  so  much 
more  often  than  they  did  that  no  amount 
of  thrift  can  save  the  workers  as  a  class 
from  the  effects  of  the  gro-jrin^  uncer- 
tainty. *  *  *  I  am  coD"inced  that  if 
any  intelligent  man  in  any  grade  of  labor 
were  asked  what  on  the  whole  occasioned 
him  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  made  him 
most  hopeless  of  his  future,  he  would  say 
the  terrible  anxiety  of  which  I  have 
spoken."  Where  the  unions  have  pro- 
vided against  the  lack  of  employment  of 
theii  members  by  a  system  of  insurance, 
the  strain  upon  the  relief  funds  thus  ac- 
cumulated is  so  great  that  in  times  of 
stress  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
trade  progress  to  be  made,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  funds  in  relief. 

The  consolidation  of  industry,  too, 
brings  unemployment  in  its  train.  Im- 
portant as  it  is  for  society  that  organiza- 
tion should  be  constantly  developed  so 
that  the  best  means  of  production  shall 
always  be  available  and  the  least  possi- 
ble amount  of  human  effort  be  expended 
in  the  attainment  of  industrial  ends,  yet 
as  things  are  at  present  constituted,  the 
whole  weight  of  such  development  rests 
on  the  shudders  of  the  working  class. 
They  are 'flung  upon  the  market  pell-mell 
and  must  endeavor  to  secure  a  new  foot- 
ing where  they  have  lost  the  old  one.  The 
results  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous  to 
very  large  numbers.  Skilled  labor  is  sud- 
denly precipitated  into  the  ranks  of  un- 


skilled, and  the  struggle  for  existence 
—already  too  fierce — is  further  stimu- 
lated uy  the  admission  of  these  new  com- 
petitors for  a  low  scale  of  living.  In- 
numerable clerks  and  salesmen  travel  the 
same  road  as  the  skilled  mechanics  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  trade,  and 
the  slum  population  piles  up  as  a  result 
of  a  change  of  which  society  as  a  whole 
reaps  the  benefit,  but  the  burden  of  which 
is  borne  bv  individuals. 

Another  >  \*  apparent  cause  of  this 
uneraployr  i  is  found  in  the  speeding 
up  of  t>.  machine  industry,  by  which 
process  ilie  market  is  supplied  rapidly, 
and  il.e  workers,  after  a  period  of  intense 
labor  are  confronted  by  a  succeeding  per- 
iod of  enforced  idleness.  An  example  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  shingle-making 
industry.  In  this,  trade  competitions 
were  set  afoot  to  determine  the  greatest 
number  of  shingles  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  one  individual  in  a  day.  As 
a  result  of  these  competitions  a  high  av- 
erage was  struck,  to  which  the  workers 
were  obliged  to  conform.  The  upshot  of 
the  system  is.  that  the  shingle  workers 
are  laid  off  for  six  or  ei<rht  weeks  in  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  follows  the  putting  forth 
of  intense  labor  for  a  brief  period.  This 
speeding  up  system  is  almost  universal  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  developed 
to  the  highest  pitch  here,  and  other 
countries,  in  their  struggle  for  the  mar- 
kets are  endeavoring  to  follow  suit.  For 
those  who  have  the  strength  to  keep  at  it 
for  a  time  the  rewards  are  proportion- 
ately greater  than  in  a  more  temperate 
and  steady  system  of  labor,  but  the  effects 
are  not  long  in  making  themselves  felt 
upon  the  nerves  and  general  physique  of 
the  operatives,  who,  unable  to  maintain 
the  strain,  are  reduced  to  unemployment, 
and  its  consequent  evils.  It  has  been 
truthfully  said  of  this  system:  "The  very 
productivity  of  labor  proves  to  be  its  own 
undoing.  The  very  industry  of  the 
workers  throws  them  out  of  employment, 
and  the  increase  of  wealth  means  in- 
creased poverty  to  the  producers." 

Excessive  hours  of  labor  have  also  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  unemployment.  This 
evil  has  been  progressively  diminished  by 
the  success  of  the  larger  labor  organiza- 
tions, but  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such 
matters,  those  most  in  need  of  assistance 
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have  not  secured  it,  and  in  the  lower 
forms  of  labor,  where  the  risk  of  employ- 
ment is  greater,  there  still  persists  a  sys- 
tem of  long  hours  which  keeps  numbers 
of  people  in  unemployment  who  might 
otherwise  be  profitably  at  work  and  main- 
taining themselves  and  their  families. 
The  clothing  trades,  the  immense  propor- 
tion of  unemployed  in  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  are  more  particularly  the 
victims  of  the  long  hours  system,  which 
calls  for  legislative  interference  as  the 
suiferers  from  the  system  are  unable  to 
help  themselves. 

A  writer  has  recently  called  attention 
to  the  influence  which  artificially  stimu- 
lated immigration  has  upon  labor  prob- 
lems in  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  very  zealous  campaign  is  made  by 
interested  parties  with  the  connivance 
and  actual  assistance  of  large  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  the  United  States  for 
the  importation  of  enormous  numbers  of 
the  poorest  and  least  advanced  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  These  immigrants, 
arriving  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
steadily  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  resident  working  class.  By  reason, 
too,  of  their  ignorance  of  local  customs 
and  their  entire  strangeness  to  our  lan- 
guage and  modes  of  livelihood,  they  are 
more  easily  managed  by  the  employers, 
and  are  much  less  likely  to  rebel  at  treat- 
ment which  the  American  or  the  work- 
ing man  who  has  been  here  for  some  time 
would  be  inclined  to  resent  as  tyrannical. 
Wave  after  wave  of  these  peoples  come  in, 
the  later  arrivals,  by  reason  of  their 
cheapness,  depriving  their  predecessors  of 
the  means  of  livelihood.  These  latter  are 
therefore  compelled  to  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  unemployment.  From  this 
slough  they  find  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  themselves,  and  they 
drift  finally  into  the  unemployable,  the 
vagrant  or  the  criminal  classes,  and  con- 
stitute a  continual,  and,  so  far,  insoluble 
problem. 

There  is  a  very  marked  tendency  in 
modern  times  to  reduce  the  age  at  which 
men  will  be  employed.  The  speeding  up 
system  requires  every  pound  of  energy 
which  a  man  possesses,  and  the  employ- 
ers who,  in  their  turn,  have  to  compete 
in  the  market,  demand  a  fresh  energy 
and  a  muscular  agility  with  which  the  in- 
dividual in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 


must  part  as  he  approaches  middle  age. 
Thus  at  the  age  of  forty,  or  in  some  trades 
even  less,  the  workman  finds  himself  a 
drug  on  the  market,  and  discovers,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  remedy  it,  that  the 
trade  which  he  has  learned  is  no  longer 
of  any  value  to  him.  The  results  are  dis- 
astrous. He  must  begin  life  again  at  a 
time  when  his  family  requires  the  great- 
est amount  of  expenditure  in  order  to 
equip  them  properly  for  the  battle  of  life. 
He  must  seek  his  work  in  the  already 
overcrowded  unskilled  labor  market, 
where  in  all  probability  he  will  find  but 
ocasional  work,  so  that  he  loses  his  for- 
mer place  in  life;  his  children  are  not 
able  to  maintain  his  level,  and  they  will 
start  upon  the  unskilled  labor  plane  both 
socially  and  in  other  respects,  and  thus 
the  entire  family  becomes  a  problem  in- 
stead of  an  asset  to  society. 

The  displacement  of  male  by  female 
labor  is  also  an  obvious  cause  of  the  un- 
employment of  the  male  portion  of  the 
working  class  in  all  occupations  where  fe- 
male labor  can  be  profitably  substituted. 
There  are  no  less  than  five  million  women 
employed  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  day.  Many  of  them  have  been 
forced  into  employment  by  the  inability 
cf  the  male  members  of  the  family  to 
support  the  women.  Thus  female  em- 
ployment, while  a  result  of  male  unem- 
ployment is  also  a  cause  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. Women  require  less  wages  and 
are  more  helpless  than  men.  They  are 
more  easily  disciplined,  and  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  combine  and  agitate  for  better 
conditions.  The  economic  results  of  this 
employment  of  women  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  satisfactory.  The  wife  who 
takes  work  in  order  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  work  of  her  husband,  and 
to  provide  better  for  her  family,  finds 
ultimately  that  the  sacrifice  has  been 
without  return,  for  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
the  rule  that  both  husband  and  wife  en- 
gage in  outside  work,  the  scale  of  wages 
falls,  so  that  they  are  no  better  than  those 
which  tbe  husband  himself  was  formerly 
accustomed  to  earn.  The  rate  of  wages 
in  a  condition  of  practically  unrestricted 
competition  for  employment,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and  unor- 
ganized labor,  tends  to  the  margin  of 
subsistence,  and  the  result  appears  to  be 
unavoidable,  except  by  the  interposition 
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of  such  State  interference  as  has  not  as 
yet  been  applied  in  the  more  advanced 
industrial  countries.  The  conditions  of 
modern  life  force  the  women  into  the  field 
of  economic  production,  whence  they 
would  prefer  to  absent  themselves,  all  the 
sneers  and  jibes  of  the  comic  papers  not- 
withstanding. However,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  families  abandoned  by 
husband  and  father,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
his  inability  to  provide  for  them;  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  divorces  owing  to 
the  same  economic  causes,  together  with 
the  demands  of  the  employers,  tend  to 
bring  about  a  constant  flow  of  women  in- 
to industry  to  displace  male  labor  and  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
perplexing  and  dangerous  problem  of  un- 
employed, according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  We  may  now  exam- 
ine a  few  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  to  meet  the  evil. 

The  evils  attendant  upon  lack  of  em- 
ployment became  very  noticeable  soon  af- 
ter* the  break-up  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  incongruity  of  men  who  were 
willing  to  work  and  were  yet  unable  to 
secure  it,  forcibly  struck  the  imagination 
of  statesmen  who  conceived  the  right  to 
labor  as  one  of  the  essential  human 
rights.  This  claim  of  a  right  to  labor 
has  been  forcibly  maintained  by  the  ear- 
lier socialist  writers  and  agitators,  and 
was  a  very  favorite  agitation  cry  in  the 
forties  in  Continental  Europe.  Even  Bis- 
marck was  bitten  by  the  force  of  the  de- 
mand, and  as  late  as  May,  1884,  declared : 
"  Is  not  the  right  to  labor  founded  on  our 
mutual  and  Christian  view  of  life,  so  that 
if  any  one  comes  to  his  fellow  citizens 
and  says:  'I  am  strong  and  anxious  to 
work,  but  cannot  find  anything  to  do/  he 
may  add  also :  'Give  me  labor !  This  is  the 
duty  of  the  State.' "  The  break-up  of  the 
old  system  of  production  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  industrial  system  in 
Germany  had  produced  effects  which  had 
been  experienced  in  England  many  years 
before.  Thus,  we  find  this  claim  of  a 
right  to  labor  practically  acknowledged 
by  statute  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
18  Eliz.  c.  3  provided  that  justices  were 
to  order  a  competent  stock  of  wool,  hemp, 
flax,  iron  or  other  stuff  by  taxation  of  all, 
so  that  every  poor  and  needy  person,  old 
and  young,  able  to  work  and  standing  in 


need  of  relief,  should  not  for  want  of 
work  go  abroad  begging  or  committing  pil- 
ferings  or  living  in  idleness.  43  Eliz  c.  2. 
goes  even  further  than  this,  for  it  pro- 
vides for  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  For  the  setting  to  work  of 
children  whose  parents  cannot  support 
them.  2.  For  setting  to  work  of  all  per- 
sons, married  or  unmarried,  who  have 
no  means  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
who  use  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  in  life 
to  get  their  living  by.  3.  For  providing  a 
convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
thread,  iron,  and  other  ware  or  stuff  to 
set  the  poor  on  work. 

This  semi-feudal  system  of  administer- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  unemployed 
was  soon  shown  to  be  of  no  practical 
value.  It  interfered  with  the  free  play 
of  industry,  and  met  with  unreserved  con- 
demnation at  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  employers  generally,  who  found 
the  market  upset  by  this  sort  of  indis- 
criminate State  aid.  The  system  speedily 
degenerated  into  what  is  known  as  the 
method  of  out-door  relief,  which  was  so 
abused  that  another  agitation  was  made 
against  this  method,  also  with  the  result 
that  out-door  relief  in  Great  Britain  prac- 
tically places  its  recipients  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  those  convicted  of  crime  as  far 
as  economic  position  is  considered.  Thus 
the  convict  gets  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  bread,  five  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  half 
an  ounce  of  onions,  a  pound  of  potatoes, 
and  a  pint  of  cocoa  per  day  for  eight 
hours'  work.  The  unemployed  man  who 
accepts  out-door  relief  gets  one  loaf  of 
bread  and  eighteen  cents  per  day  with 
which  to  supply  lodging,  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  himself  and  family,  and  has  the 
penal  task  of  breaking  thirteen  hundred 
weight  of  stone  or  picking  four  pounds 
of  oakum. 

The  solution  of  the  unemployed  prob- 
lem by  out-door  relief  or  by  State  fur- 
nished labor  based  upon  philanthropic 
notions  is  a  complete  failure,  and  neither 
in  Great  Britain  nor  in  Germany,  and 
still  less  in  the  United  States,  has  any 
Governmental  action  so  far  been  taken 
which  can  in  any  way  be  said  to  have  met 
the  problem. 

The  farm  colonies  method  has  not  per- 
haps had  a  fair  trial,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
experiment  has  been  made,  it  cannot  be 
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called  successful.  The  present  industrial 
system,  which  has  the  effect  of  grouping 
immense  numbers  of  people  in  congested 
industrial  centers,  is  not  such  as  fits  the 
partial  survivor  for  the  strenuous  life 
of  the  farm.  The  town  seems  not  only 
to  create  its  victims,  but  to  have  also  a. 
sort  of  drug  effect  upon  them,  so  that 
those  who  go  to  the  country  are  torment- 
ed with  restless  cravings  for  the  excite- 
ments and  gregarious  amusements  and 
vices  of  city  life.  The  farm  colonies,  too, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  too  closely 
resemble  penal  colonies,  for  the  men  who 
are  placed  upon  them  are  separated  from 
women  and  children,  and  other  refining 
influences. 

So  difficult  is  the  unemplovment  prob- 
lem of  solution  under  present  conditions 
that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically hopeless  in  some  quarters.  Thus 
the  Central  Unemployed  Committee  of 
the  Tottenham  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
(Eng.),  reports:  "We  declare  that  un- 
employment is  the  direct  outcome  of  pri- 
vate property  in  land  and  capital,  and 
the  organization  of  industry  upon  a 
proper  basis  constitutes  the  sole  remedy." 
Keir  Hardie,  the  well-known  member  of 
Parliament,  says :  "  The  only  drastic  cure 
for  the  unemployed  problem  lies  in  social- 
ism," and  Bernard  Shaw,  with  his  usual 
witty  way  of  putting  the  extreme  case, 
sums  up  his  opinion  in  the  following 
words :  "  I  think  that  you  had  better 
make  up  your  mind  to  demand  from  the 
Government  that  all  men  should  get  a 
living  wage  whether  they  are  working  or 
not." 

The  British  Labor  Party,  whose  victor- 
ies in  the  present  Parliament  have  been 
a  matter  of  universal  comment,  in  March 
of  this  year  expressed  its  conclusions  on 
the  unemployed  question  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "That  this  conference  af- 
firms its  former  declaration  that  unem- 
ployment is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  pri- 
vate monopoly  of  land  and  capital,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  organization  in 
the  interest  of  the  community,  and 
warns  the  workers  against  the  emigration 
schemes  which  are  being  promulgated  as 
a  remedy  for  unemployment,  and  declares 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  to  be 
totally  inadequate  as  a  measure  for  even 
temporarily  alleviating  the  suffering  aris- 
ing from  unemployment  and  demands  its 


amendment  on  the  lines  of  enlarging  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  new  authori- 
ties in  respect  of  its  financial  provisions, 
the  limitations  upon  earnings,  the  inquisi- 
torial nature  of  the  records  required  of 
applicants  for  work,  and  further  declares 
that  as  the  question  is  national  in     its 
scope  and  bearing,  it  should  be  dealt  with 
on  a  national  basis  and  decides  vigorously 
to  press  this  view  of  the  matter  on  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  and  the  country." 
It  was  therefore  confidently     expected 
that  the  present  Parliament  would  have 
shown  some  method  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulty,  which  might  have  furnished  a 
guide  to  other  communities.   -For,  though 
Great  Britain  is  unquestionably  very  hard 
pressed  by  a  permanent  unemployed  prob- 
lem, as  we  have  seen,  the  chances  of  this 
country  being  confronted  by     the     same 
difficulty  are  by  no  means  remote.     So 
far,  however,  nothing  of  value  has  been 
contributed     by     British     statesmanship. 
John  Burns,  whose  advent  to  the  Cabinet 
raised  great  hopes  in  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical  reformers,   cannot   be   described   as 
a  success.    A  slight  improvement  in  trade, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  has  given 
him  the  opportunity  to  shelve  the  ques- 
tion, and  after  the  usual  fashion  of  poli- 
ticians, he  has  passed  on  the  matter  to 
some  successor,   who  will  have   to  meet 
the  same  conditions  in  a  more  aggravated 
form.     Even  if  some  attempt  were  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  rubbish  which  has  al- 
ready accumulated,   and   to   diminish   in 
some  degree  the  numbers  of  the  vagrant 
class,  something  would  have  been  done. 
These  unemployables  are     on     the     in- 
crease.     They   are   the   product   of   lack 
of  employment  in  the  first  place.     The 
victims  of  the  social   organization,  they 
bid  fair  to  avenge  their  wrongs  on  the 
society  which  has  brought  them  into  be- 
ing.   But  the  most  powerful  Government 
of  modern  times  appears  to  be  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  face  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  the  evil,  and  at  every  depression 
in  trade,  the  slum  and  sewer  of  modern 
civilization  threaten  to  deluge  our  insti- 
tutions in  a  mass  of  filth. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  unemployed  ques- 
tion strikes  so  deeply  at  the  roots  of  our 
modern  system  that  it  seems  impossible  of 
solution  save  by  the  eradication  of  much 
that  has  come  to  be  considered  as  essen- 
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tial  to  right  government.  The  platitudes 
of  the  politicians  have  no  place  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  How  can  one 
speak  of  the  individual  liberty  of  a  man 
who  is  forbidden  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
market  to  exercise  the  strength  and  the 
skill  which  are  his  sole  assets  of  liveli- 
hood? But  if  some  solution  is  not  found 
within  the  system,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  sought  outside  of  it. 
Liebknecht,  in  1883,  saw  the  dilemma  in 
which  modern  Governments  were  placed, 
and  proclaimed  the  action  and  attitude  of 
his  party  with  respect  to  the  reforms 
which  might  be  instituted  with  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  various  ills  that  beset 
society,  and  yet  saving  the  essential  struc- 
ture of  society.  He  said :  "  What  we  want 
is  the  radical  transformation  of  existing 
conditions.  We  cannot  be  bought  over. 
We  accept,  indeed,  small  reforms  when 
they  are  offered  us  by  way  of  installment, 
but  we  do  not  sell  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  We  know  that  the  pre- 
vailing social  misery  and  injustice  cannot 
be  remedied  by  such  small  reforms;  we 
know  that  social  reform,  to  be  thorough, 
implies  the  complete  destruction  of  our 
existing  social  order;  i.  e.,  of  our  present 
means  of  production."  We  have  already 
seen  the  proposals  of  the  English  work- 
ing class  party;  they  are  identical  with 


those  of  the  same  party  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  men  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  politics  of  the  country  are  unable 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  present  difficulty, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  laborers 
will  turn  to  that  party  which  does  offer  a 
solution.  Something  must  be  done  to 
organize  industry  and  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  unemployed  whenever  the 
market  for  labor  falls  off.  Among  the 
plans  adopted  so  far,  one  now  in  vogue 
in  Bavaria  deserves  a  passing  mention. 
The  country  is  covcred'with  a  number  of 
labor  bureaux,  every  place  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  inhabitants  possess- 
ing one.  These  bureaux  are  in  a  tele- 
phonic communication  with  what  has  been 
described  as  a  sort  of  "  industrial  clear- 
ing house,"  at  Munich.  Thus  the  work- 
ers are  brought  into  contact  with  the  em- 
ployers, and  much  trouble  in  useless  job 
hunting  is  saved,  and  the  numbers  of  un- 
employed to  that  extent  reduced.  This 
expedient,  however,  has  no  permanent 
value,  for  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  much 
deeper  than  the  law  contemplates.  Still, 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  legislatures 
to  grapple  with  the  question  even  on  such 
i  vativft  lines,  would  show  at  least  a 
willingness  *o  consider  some  practical 
remedy  for  <  ne  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
to-dav. 


BY    CHARLTON    LAWRENCE    EDHOLM 

My  heart  cathedral  is  of  ritualist, 
Intoning,  "  We  shall  meet  to  part  no  more." 
Thus  lover  calls  to  loved  one  gone  before, 
The  cry  of  yearning  lips  that  go  unkissed : 
Of  empty  arms  that  grope  for  presence  missed: 
Of  breast  that  calls  to  breast  from  throbbing  core; 
Of  flesh  that  calls  to  flesh  wJiich  is  no  more : 
Of  body,  fainting  for  Love's  Eucharist. 

The  sacred  picture's  draped,  the  tapers  blown, 
The  echoes  in  the  transept  of  my  heart 
Love's  Litany :  "  To  part  no  more"  intone, 
M^r  soul's  the  hidden  shrine  wherein  thou  art ; 
There  shines  thy  presence,  I  am  not  alone; 
Our  souls  have  met  and  nevermore  may  part. 


La  Casa  Grande,"   type  of  old-time   "  Hacienda  "    in    Ventura. 


BY    ALAN    OWEN 


THE  afternoon  glare  of  Southern 
California  beat  down  upon  ouJ 
backs  as  we  sat  our  horses.  Thej 
stood  upon  a  "  loma,"  or  foothill,  over- 
looking the  two  matchless  valleys,  the 
Ojai,  and  forty  miles  away  the  Ventura. 
Much  of  the  land  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
I  knew,  formed  once  a  great  rancho  in 
the  sole  possession  of  the  old  Spaniard  at 
my  side ;  countless  herds  of  cattle  "  used  " 
where  now  orchards  and  orange  groves 
dotted  the  landscape. 

Stirred,  no  doubt,  by  his  companion- 
ship and  the  panorama,  memories  came  to 
the  surface  after  months  of  oblivion; 
vague  outlines  of  some  tragic  story  con- 
nected with  a  young  girl  bearing  this  old 
cattleman's  name. 

I  looked  at  him  furtively.  There  was 
no  desire  to  probe  wounds  that  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  mayhap,  had  not  wholly 
closed.  My  calling  had  forced  too  many 
of  these  raw  places  upon  an  unwilling  at- 
tention. Yet  to  have  once  owned  this  val- 
ley 

The  weight  of  his  body  reposed  upon 


one  thigh  and  one  stirrup;  a  thoughtful 
attitude,  his  hands  capping  the  pommel. 
The  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  outlined 
in  tense  furrows,  the  lips  drawn  in  a  hard 
line  away  from  the  white  teeth.  Whatever 
his  recollections,  obviously  they  were  dis- 
quieting. 

It  was  now  or  never,  and  the  temptation 
was  irresistible.  Later,  a  guest  at  his 
hacienda,  the  subject  might  be  more  diffi- 
cult of  approach.  Like  an  old  grizzly  at 
bay,  he  lived  with  a  couple  of  nephews 
and  the  numerous  progeny  of  these  rela- 
tions, in  a  small  adobe  built  up  against 
the  mountain  side.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  foothill  land  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  head  of  wild  cattle  running  loose 
among  the  rough  volcanic  ridges  of  the 
unsurveyed  San  Emedias,  furnished  the 
three  families  with  a  somewhat  precarious 
living,  a  daily  diet  for  the  most  part  of 
carne  con  chili  (commonly  vulgarized 
into  "chili  con  carne  ")  and  tortillas. 

"Oiga  listed,  Caballero!  You  ask  me 
how  I  come  to  lose  my  land,  my  horses, 
my  cattle?  Ah,  si,  you  may  as  well  say 
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it — la  iiiucliac-liita  my  daughter,  my  wife, 
everything  that  life  has  best.  You  may 
have  the  understanding!  Quien  sabe?" 

The  old  gentleman,  for  he  was  that, 
every  inch  of  him,  turning  his  mustang 
by  the  neck  with  a  slight  movement  of 
rawhide  reins,  led  the  way  to  the  shade 
of  a  gigantic  Judas  tree.  The  chaparral 
on  the  mountain  side  was  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  scent  of  it  filled  the  air,  sickly- 
sweet,  like  a  can  of  newly-opened  con- 
densed milk.  The  bronchos  stood  patient- 
ly bearing  our  weight  on  three  legs,  al- 
ways one  hind  leg  standing  at  ease,  as  it 
were,  after  the  fashion  of  a  meditative 
hen.  The  wheels  of  the  silver  Mexican 
spade-bits  kept  up  a  soft  burr,  as  the  mus- 
tangs rolled  them  with  their  tongues,  their 
long  tails  swishing  to  and  fro  with  clock- 
like  persistence. 

"Paisano,  on  the  mesa  where  you  see 
the  new  house  building,  the  Casa  Grand- 
stood.  I  and  my  family  lived  there — that 
was. thirty  years  ago,  and  my  father  be- 
fore me.  This  casa  chiquita  I  share  with 
my  nephews;  in  the  «»id  days  it  was  used 
by  some  of  my  vaquvos — so  you  see  we 
now  live  a&  rnce  my  servants  lived,  but 
we  cannot  afford  such  good  meat,  nor 
so  much.  Nor  have  we  the  spare  peso  that 
was  theirs." 

He  shifted  uneasily  in  the  saddle,  half 
turning  his  back;  on  my  side  the  silence 
was  apprehensive.  A  road-runner,  look- 
ing like  a  freak  pheasant  that  had  evolved 
abnormally  as  to  neck  and  legs,  was  mak- 
ing a  series  of  short  dashes  back  and  forth 
among  the  mesquite.  It  raised  and  low- 
ered a  crest  interrogatively  at  each  peri- 
odical pause,  lifting  its  tail  feathers 
simultaneously  with  the  top-knot,  one 
beady  eye  always  turned  in  our  direction. 
The  bird  had  kept  us  company,  as  is  the 
practice  with  these  absurd  creatures,  for 
the  last  ten  miles,  racking  along  a  little 
ahead  of  us,  loping  when  we  loped,  gal- 
loping ostrich-like  when  we  used  the  spur, 
and  settling  down  to  a  Mexican  trot  RS 
the  mouth  of  the  Matillija  was  gained. 
That  we  did  not  continue  the  journey 
seemed  to  strike  this  grotesque  fowl  as 
an  intentional  aspersion  on  its  powers. 

"  Senor,  you  have  heard  something  of 
those  days  in  California?"  queried  the 
cattleman,  turning  again  towards  me  as 
he  shook  a  flakv  tobacco  into  a  thin  brown 
paper,  rolled,  screwed  up  the  ends  and 


lit  the  cigarette  almost  in  one  action. 
"Bueno!  A  caballero  placed  all  that  he 
had  at  the  disposal  of  his  friend  or  guest. 
It  was  the  custom.  His  house,  his  money, 
his  horses,  his  servants.  Muy  bueno!  I 
had  a  friend ! 

"  Un  Gringo.  The  son  of  a  grocer — 
but  he  could  speak  Spanish  that  won  our 
hearts,  and  he  could  ride  like  a  vaquero. 
Si,  si,  he  could  ride. 

"  His  father's  store  was  all-the-same 
chiquita,  very  small  way;  no  business. 
The  son  now  has  a  very  big  store,  and 
owns  all  my  land,  all  that  he  has  not 
sold. 

"  He  came  first  to  our  big  dance.  We 
danced  many  times  in  those  days,  but 
once  in  the  year  we  had  un  gran'  fan- 
dango. La  muchachita's  birthday,  and 
this  time  she  was  eighteen,  my  daughter. 
Mad  re  de  Dios!  but  she  was  beautiful, 
muy  bonita,  like  the  Cuiote,  what  you 
call  the  yucca  in  flower.  Ask  the  vaque- 
ros  viejos,  the  old  men;  it  is  thirty  years 
ago,  but  they  do  not  forget — nor  I. 

"The  day  was  in  April,  so  we  always 
had  rodeo  de  la  primavera  then,  branded 
the  calves,  and  brought  bears  down  from 
the  Sierras  to  fight  with  dogs.  Then  the 
barbecue,  three,  sometimes  four  steers, 
roasted  whole  over  pits  full  of  fire. 
Everybody  came;  all  were  welcome,  and 
there  was  bastante  carne  and  bastante 
vino.  No  one  was  allowed  to  go  away 
hungry  or  thirsty. 

"  In  the  evening  came  the  dance,  el 
gran*  baile,  for  our  friends,  our  neigh- 
bors, our  guests,  all  paisanos,  Spanish. 
This  birthday  I  tell  you  of,  the  Gringo 
stayed  for  the  dance.  He  was  not  invited, 
pero  que  vale?  It  is  the  way  with  the 
breed,  and  he  had  the  language.  Also  he 
seemed,  in  some  ways,  un  caballero,  a  gen- 
tleman, for  he  had  what  you  call  manner, 
in  a  degree  more  than  most  Gringos  that 
traded  and  peddled  in  those  days;  and  he 
was  quick  to  learn. 

"Tambien,  women  are  hard  to  sabe. 
La  Senora  liked  him,  and  la  muchachita 
would  not  speak  of  him  either  way,  but 
she  danced  with  him  several  times  .that 
night,  and  refused  from  that  time  to  re- 
ceive attentions  from  our  caballeros; 
when  they  serenaded  her  at  night,  as  often 
happened  both  before  and  after  she  met 
this  Americano,  my  daughter  kept  her 
window  shut,  and  did  not  join  in  the  can- 
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tate,  as  at  one  time  was  her  pleasure,  the 
voice  of  an  angel  was  hers,  and  great  still 
with  the  guitar." 

A  plump  gray  squirrel,  with  expanded 
brush  and  plumage-like  fur,  took  a  flying 
leap,  parachute-fashion  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  an  adjacent  pine  to  a  lower 
limb  of  the  scarlet  baked  Judas.  Tlu 
half-broken  mustangs,  nervous  as  timid 
women,  snorted  and  whirled  in  the  instant 
from  each  other  at  right  angles  on  the 
piviot  of  tense  hind-quarters.  With  a  re- 
sounding slap  from  pendant  and  em- 
bossed tapaderos,  the  Spaniard  at  once 
reproved  this  folly  and  regained  his  for- 
mer position. 

"  You,  Senor,  coming  from  your  ran- 
cho  in  die  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur,  have  a 
horse  go  lame,  or  a  pack  mule  fall.  If  it 
happens  on  the  first  day's  ride  to  towii, 
you  take  one  of  Ortega's  horses,  and  leave 
yours  to  get  well.  If  on  the  second  day, 
one  of  mine.  When  you  come  back,  you 
leave  the  horses  you  have  taken,  putting 
the  saddle  on  your  own  again.  Bien!  Ou 
the  way  to  the  Cuyama,  or  if  we  go  to  the 
Sisquoc  through  your  range,  maybe  an 
accident  happen.  We  who  are  your  neigh- 
bors know  that  your  mustangs  are  for  us 
to  use.  But  when  all  this  country  for 
hundreds  of  miles  belonged  to  old  Span- 
ish families,  a  guest  who  had  to  go  some 
place  was  given  a  horse  to  ride,  and  told 
to  turn  it  loose  when  he  got  to  his  jour- 
ney's end.  The  horse  and  saddle  would  be 
brought  back  some  day,  by  the  next  cabal- 
lero  that  happened  to  ride  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  gave  no  thought  to  the 
matter. 

"  The  Gringo  took  the  best  horse  he 
could  find  in  barn  or  corral  every  time  he 
came  to  the  hacienda,  walking  from  San 
Buena  Ventura,  perhaps  fifteen  miles  one 
day,  then  sleep  at  the  Lopez  rancho,  and 
fifteen  miles  the  next,  till  he  reach  the 
Mesa.  This  he  did  twenty  times  and 
more,  and  none  of  the  horses  ever  came 
back.  As  for  the  saddles,  that  is  differ- 
ent. He  took  four,  and  then  no  one  on 
the  ranche  would  trust  him,  so  he  rode 
the  cavallos  bareback.  You  sabe,  Senor, 
saddles  had  more  silver  then  than  now, 
silver  on  tapadero,  on  rebos,  on  cantle,  on 
horn,  all  worked  with  the  hand.  No — 
la  Senora  liked  him,  and  la  Senorita,  sin 
duda,  loved  him;  but  saddles  are  differ- 
ent. The  mustangs  we  thought  maybe 


they  come  back  some  night;  ponies  very 
plentiful  then,  anyway. 

"What  you  call  'days  of  gold'  happen 
then.  They  find  el  oro  all  the  time,  and 
most  every  place.  Some  in  the  arroyo  be- 
low, that  ran  through  my  rancho.  Money 
not  very  hard  to  get  those  times,  so  cabal- 
leros  play  a  good  deal,  and  for  big  stakes. 
Some  time  the  Gringo  would  tell  la  Senora 
he  lose  all  his  dinero  at  cards  last  nights; 
he  has  a  big  debt,  and  fears  for  his 
honor — Chingar-r-ra !  his  honor! 

"Paisano,  it  is  not  needful  that  I  tell 
you.  Naturalmente,  my  wife  would  take 
him  to  the  big  room,  la  sala,  and  put  the 
key  to  my  desk,  and  open  the  drawer  of 
money,  saying  'It  is  our  privelege;  help 
thyself,  Senor,  without  stint,  while  you 
have  need."  Mi  Amigo,  I  have  seen  the 
Gringo's  eyes  grow  big  like  the  pesos  in 
the  drawer  as  he  looked  at  the  gold,  and 
the  skin  on  his  face  draw  tight.  Then  he 
would  fill  his  pockets,  nor  stop  till  he  had 
every  centavo  in  the  desk,  maybe  all  the 
money  the  beef  cattle  bring  in  one  year. 
'  I  give  it  to  you  to-morrow/  he  would 
•eay,  but — Car-r-rajo!  it  was  always 
manana,  manana,  manana  and  the  money, 
all  the  same  as  the  ponies  never  came 
back. 

"  Meanwhile,  la  muchachita  no  eat.  She 
sit  about  all  day  on  the  corredor,  with 
her  hands  folded  like  she  pray,  and  her 
eyes  shine  with  tears  and  are  wide  with 
looking,  always  looking,  down  the  can- 
yon and  potrero  towards  San  Buena  Ven- 
tura. So  she  watched  for  the  Gringo 
every  day,  and  when  she  see  him  coming 
on  foot  over  the  loma,  she  take  a  riata  and 
run  to  the  corral.  She  throw  the  rope 
very  quick,  from  behind,  like  you  or  me, 
then  jump  on  the  pony,  no  saddle,  and 
race  to  meet  the  man  she  love.  Si,  si,  it 
is  true —  the  man  she  love.  They  would 
reach  the  casa,  he  in  front  and  she  be- 
hind, her  arms  round  his  waist  as  though 
for  support;  she  who  could  roll  the  cigar- 
etto  on  the  back  of  a  broncho !  Pst ! 

. "  Two  more  birthdays  come  to  mi 
muchachita,  and  all  the  time  she  get  thin, 
so  I  scared  she  die;  tambien,  I  fear  more 
things  than  death.  La  Senora  always  say 
good  words  for  him,  and  that  hold  me 
like  the  loop  of  a  riata  round  a  horse's 
fore-legs;  if  I  move,  maybe  I  make  trou- 
ble. Alfin,  when  I  no  longer  stand  to  see 
things  this  way,  I  speak  to  the  Gringo,  all 
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soft,  for  sake  of  La  Senora  and  Senorita, 
and  tell  him  to  go  away;  beg  of  him  to 
help  himself  once  more  to  the  money  in 
my  desk,  and  then  vamos,  vamos,  vamos 
from  the  rancho  and  never  come  back. 

(What  he  did  say  to  the  Gringo  was,  of 
course  "  vete,"  but  in  telling  his  tale,  the 
Spaniard  dropped  into  the  corrupted  use 
of  "vamos.") 

"  He  seem  very  sorry,  and  say  he  want 
to  marry  my  little  girl,  la  Senorita.  Then 
he  tell  me  he  love  la  muchachita  three 
year  ago,  the  first  time  he  come  to  th3 
dance.  When  he  proceed,  he  would  marry 
iier  long  time  before,  but  he  was  afraid, 
because  he  have  no  money,  and  she  have 
so  much  land  and  cattle,  my  heart  give 
one  big  leap,  like  this  mountain  come 
off  it,  and  I  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and 
tell  him  we  do  not  think  to  be  poor  a 
disgrace,  that  there  is  land  and  cattle 
and  room  in  la  Casa  Grande  for  all.  So 
he  thank  me  and  go  away,  and  I  tell  my 
daughter  of  our  palabra  together.  When 
she  hear  what  pass  between  us,  la  mucha- 
chita give  a  little  cry  and  throw  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  kiss  me,  and  her  eyes 
shine  with  tears  that  come  from  gladness. 
Then  she  run  to  her  room,  and,  presto !  I 
hear  her  sing,  and  the  guitar  play,  the 
first  time  for  three  years.  I  listen;  it  is 
the  cancion  '  Te  Adoro  Yo/  that  once 
her  mother  sang  when  we  were  young  and 
first  loved. 

"  Maybe  it  is  a  week,  maybe  two  weeks, 
before  we  see  Gringo  again.  When  he 
come,  he  take  me  one  side  and  say  he 
is  much  afraid  of  something  if  he  marry 
la  Senorita.  He  think  some  of  my  people 
say  he  has  no  right  to  live  on  the  rancho ; 
that  with  his  people  it  was  the  custom 
to  make  what  you  call  a  settlement,  so  he 
could  have  equal  rights  with  la  Senorita 
when  she  became  his  wife.  Then  he  ask 
me  to  sign  a  paper,  so  he  could  have 
something  to  show  people  if  any  one  want 
to  make  him  go  away. 

"  I  tell  him  he  has  my  word ;  no  man 
needs  more.  This  does  not  suit;  maybe 
I  die.  I  bear  with  him  for  my  daugh- 
ter's sake.  He  take  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  that  he  say  gives  him  the  right  to 
live  on  the  rancho  after  he  marry  Senor- 
ita Inez ;  nothing  more.  He  has  pen  and 
ink,  and  asks  me  to  si<m.  He  say  '  all 
matter  of  form ;  no  consequences,  only 
the  'custom  of  his  countrymen.'  Then  I 


take  the  paper  and  try  to  read;  I  no  read 
English  very  good.  All  the  time  I  look 
at  the  words  he  talk  and  talk  and  talk,  so 
all  I  see  is  ' Agreement/  '  First  Part/ 
'  Second  Part/  '  Whereas/  and  <Witness- 
eth.'  I  no  make  out  what  the  rest  about. 

"  When  la  muchachita  come  into  the 
room,  he  call  her  to  him,  and  commence 
to  talk  and  talk  and  talk  to  her.  Then 
the  little  girl  run  to  me  with  kisses,  and 
say  everything  all  right;  she  beg  me  to  do 
as  he  says,  or  maybe  he  go,  and  she  see' 
him  no  more.  At  this  thought,  la  Senor- 
ita begin  to  cry,  and  the  Gringo  put  the 
pen  in  my  hand.  So  I  sign.  Car-r- 
ramba' ! 

"  Mi  araigo,  these  things  that  I  tell 
you  now  are  like  an  old  story,  told  many 
times.  There  are  an  hundred  old  Span- 
ish families  in  this  county  and  Santa 
Barbara  that  have  suffered  all  the  same 
as  1 — and  much  the  same  way.  It  is  hap- 
pening now  and  will  to-morrow.  There  is 
no  place  for  a  good  heart  in  California 
any  more ;  the  black  heart  has  the  success 
and  the  land — everything.  The  law  is 
made  that  he  may  prosper. 

"  For  one  whole  month  we  see  nothing 
of  the  Gringo;  then  a  day  comes  that  we 
cannot  find  Inez;  her  horse  and  saddle 
have  gone,  too. 

"  First  we  think  maybe  she  visit  some 
neighbors,  paisanos.  Next  day  we  send 
vaoueros  to  look;  they  trace  the  pony's 
tracks  to  San  Buena  Ventura,  and  from 
there  forty  miles  to  Santa  Paula.  Then 
a  band  of  cattle  pass  over  the  road  and 
many  horses,  so  they  lose  the  trail. 

"  The  fourth  day  a  letter  come  from 
Los  Angeles;  it  is  from  la  nina,  mi 
muchachita,  la  Senorita  Inez,  the  daugh- 
ter I  love  better  than  life.  She  beg  of 
us  to  pray  for  her.  She  could  not  live 
without  sight  of  her  lover,  so  had  gone  to 
join  him.  She  implore  that  I  do  not 
follow,  as  it  would  make  the  Gringo  an- 
gry; perhaps  turn  him  to  hate  her,  and 
then  she  would  wish  to  die.  Ay  Dios! 
better,  thousand  times  better  she  die ! 

"  It  is  one  hundred  miles,  but  my  horse 
was  good,  and  the  spurs  red.  I  was  in 
Los  Angeles  that  night. 

(Both  the  man  and  beast  capable  of 
this  performance,  once  not  uncommon,  are 
practically  extinct.  During  a  series  of 
prolonged  droughts  in  the  sixties  and 
asrain  in  the  eighties,  herds  of  mustangs 
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running  loose  on  the  great  Spanish  ran- 
chos  were  gathered  and  driven  over  cliffs 
into  the  sea  at  Santa  Barbara  and  else- 
where, as  an  expeditious  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  horses  and  the  carcasses. 

"  Some  paisanos  tell  me  where  they 
live.  I  find  the  house  in  the  had  part  of 
town,  what  you  call  a  rooming  house; 
very  many  rooms — and  I  make  many  mis- 
takes, but  at  last  I  open  the  right  door. 

"The*  Gringo  is  at  supper,  and  la 
Senorita  is  serving  him.  Madre  de  Dios! 
she  who  had  servidors  for  every  wish !  It 
make  my  blood  boil. 

"My  daughter  see  me  first,  and  give 
a  great  cry,  and  drop  the  dish  she  holds. 
The  Gringo  jump  to  his  feet  and  throw 
his  hand  behind  him,  so.  I  draw  my 
cuchillo  and  make  one  big  rush  at  him, 
but  la  muchachita  too  quick,  and  gets  in 
between,  so  1  nearly  hide  the  knife  in  her 
flesh.  The  Gringo  he  no  afraid ;  with  one 
hand  he  put  the  girl  aside,  and  hold  her. 
then  the  other  came  from  back  of  his  hip, 
quick  like  you  throw  in  the  corral ;  some- 
thing shine  in  his  hand ;  a  great  light  and 
noise,  and  I  feel  like  some  one  brand  me 
with  the  hot  iron  on  the  shoulder. 

"  My  eyes  see  everything  red,  like  blood. 
I  am  crazy  to  cut  his  black  heart  out.  I 
rush  again,  and  the  girl  hold  my  arm  ard 
pray  that  I  kill  her,  not  her  lover.  At  this 
the  Gringo  smile,  and  make  me  more 
mad.  I  change  the  knife  to  the  left  hand 
verv  quick,  for  the  right  hurt ;  make  n 
little  stroke  with  bad  arm  at  the  head, 
then  with  the  left  stab  him  over  the  heart 
with  all  my  body  behind.  I  felt  the 
point  of  the  cuchillo  strike  a  rib;  tlw 
thick  end  of  the  pistol  came  down  on  my 
head,  here  in  front,  and  I  know  noth- 
ing. 

"I  cannot  tell  how  long  before  I  wake 
and  sabe  things.  It  is  all  dark  and  smell 
very  bad.  My  shoulder  stab,  stab,  stab, 
like  some  one  use  a  knife  all  the  tim.% 
and  somethings  I  no  see  in  the  dark  run 
all  over  and  bite.  Then  I  hear  curses,  and 
I  see  a  little  better;  men  lie  all  around 
drunk.  I  think  of  my  wife,  la  Senora, 
and  then  of  my  daughter ;  next  everything 
is  dark  again.  When  my  head  gets  clear 
I  know  I  am  in  jail. 

"  The  trial  come  soon,  and  in  the  court 
I  hear  them  talk  all  around  about  'Greas- 
ers '  and  'treachery'  and  'knives/  and 
not  one  word  of  guns  and  black  hearts. 


Men  come  with  cards  and  want  to  talk  for 
me  in  court,  but  they  look  like  the 
Gringo,  but  more  foxy;  so  I  tell  them  to 
leave  me  alone.  Then  they  get  mad,  and 
say  they  fix  it  with  the  judge  so  I  get 
hell." 

"When  the  trial  begin,  the  Gringo 
stand  up  and  say  he  no  want  me  sent  to 
jail  again,  but  have  my  friends  put  up 
money  to  promise  I  cut  him  no  more.  But 
the  judge  he  say  he  stop  knife  work,  and 
order  I  go  to  prison  for  six  months,  and 
find  two  friends  to  sign  a  paper  so  they 
lose  two  thousand  dollars  each  if  I  at- 
tack the  Gringo  when  I  come  out.  I  no 
want  any  one  to  sign,  but  two  paisanos 
who  hear  of  the  trial  ride  all  the  way 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  sign  the  paper. 
Senor,  I  am  weak  and  sick,  so  the  tears 
come  when  they  sign,  for  I  know  they 
risk  their  homes  and  all  they  have. 

"  The  fever  get  hold  of  me  when  they 
put  me  back  in  jail,  so  most  of  the  months 
I  am  in  the  house  for  sick  people,  what 
you  call  hospital." 

"  When  all  the  six  months  go,  and  [ 
am  free,  some  paisanos  come  to  take  me 
from  the  jail.  They  want  me  to  stay  in 
Los  Angeles ;  thj y  say  la  Senora  very  sick ; 
then  they  no  look  at  me. 

"  I  ask  them  what  they  mean,  but  they 
only  tell  me  to  stop  in  the  town  with  them, 
and  not  go  back  to  the  rancho. 

"This  make  me  more  crazy  to  go. 
Some  one  steal  my  horse  while  I  am  in 
jail,  but  a  vaquero  lend  me  one  of  his, 
and  I  start.  As  I  get  in  the  saddle,  very 
slow,  for  I  am  like  a  child,  and  one  shoul- 
der still  hurt,  some  paisanos  call  out  that 
I  remember  I  always  have  a  home  in  Los 
Angeles. 

"  I  no  understand,  but  wave  my  left 
hand  to  them,  and  start  off  on  a  lope  for 
the  rancho. 

"It  takes  me  three  days  to  reach  the 
mesa.  Some  time  I  fall  off  the  horse,  and 
some  time  I  have  to  ride  very  slow.  The 
Ojai  look  all  different.  As  I  go  through 
the  big  gates,  I  look  for  cattle  tracks; 
no  tracks — only  old  ones.  No  vaqueros, 
no  horses,  nothing  move. 

"As  I  ride  through  the  canyon  to 
where  it  open  on  to  the  potrero,  there  is 
no  sound  but  the  flap,  flap  of  my  tapa- 
deros.  At  last  I  hear  a  coyote  howl,  and 
I  see  la  Casa  Grande.  The  vine  is  torn 
down  from  the  corredor,  shutter* 
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smashed,  and  windows  and  doors  stuck  all 
over  with  white  paper.  When  I  get  close 
I  see  some  men  on  the  piazza.  They  sit 
on  chairs  from  la  Senora's  room,  their 
feet  on  the  rail.  Long  cigars  are  in  their 
mouths,  and  all  the  time  they  spit;  los 
puercos  sucios!  the  piazza  mv  wife  love 
to  keep  so  clean  look  all  the  same  as  a 
pig-pen. 

"  I  ask  them  what  they  do  on  my  ran- 
cho  and  in  my  house.  They  all  laugh  and 
take  the  cigars  in  their  hands  and  spit, 
and  point  to  the  papers  on  the  windows 
and  doors. 

"  Then  one  man  I  know  by  sight  get  up 
and  ask  me  to  come  with  him  so  he  can 


fight  in  another  court.  They  say  every- 
thing belong  to  the  Gringo. 

"  So  she  sell  all  her  jewels,  and  beauti- 
ful lace  her  madre  brought  from  Cas- 
tile in  early  days,  and  take  all  the  money 
she  can  get  together  and  give.it  to  a  law- 
yer, who  say  he  fight  the  case  in  a  bigger 
court  and  have  everything  set  right. 

"  In  a  few  days  the  lawyer  come  and 
sav  he  must  have  more  money  or  he  no 
can  fight.  La  Senora  weep  and  say  she 
got  no  more — he  has  her  last  peso.  Then 
the  old  servidors  who  have  been  with  us 
ever  since  we  marry,  and  the  vaqueros 
who  work  and  ride  for  us  at  so  many  ro- 
deos, and  the  paisanos  who  live  near,  all 


"  Rodeo  de  la  prlmavera." 

talk.  He  is  a  pretty  good  man,  a  deputy 
sheriff  from  Ventura,  and  once  I  sell  him 
two  saddle  horses.  He  say  that  time  f 
sign  the  paper  I  make  what  he  call  a 
'quit  claim,'  and  give  up  all  the  land  and 
the  house  and  the  cattle  and  the  horses, 
give  up  everything  to  the  Gringo. 

"  The  depubr  sheriff  talk  Snanish  very 
good,  and  he  tell  me  all  that  happen  while 
I  lie  in  hospital  and  jail.  The  GringD 
make  an  action  against  la  Senora  to  make 
her  leave  the  Casa  and  the  rancho.  He 
show  the  paper  he  get  me  to  sign,  and 
the  judge  order  my  wife  to  leave  in  one 
week.  The  sheriff  and  constables  come 
to  see  she  no  sell  any  cows  or  horses  to 


put  money  together  and  gave  it  to  the 
lawyer  to  go  on  and  fight  the  case. 

"He  take  the  money  smiling,  and  saj 
la  Senora  sure  to  win  this  time. 

"  When  the  case  come  up  in  the  big 
court,  what  you  call  Superior,  the  Gringo 
make  a  bargain  with  the  lawyer,  and 
promise  to  give  him  one  canyon  of  my 
rancho  that  runs  north  from  the  Matilija, 
over  by  the  Cassitas,  if  he  give  up  thj 
fi^ht.  The  deputy  sheriff  see  the  lawyer 
wink  one  eye. 

"  In  court,  the  lawyer  get  up  and  say 
he  find  la  Senora  has  no  case,  and  no 
right  any  more  to  the  rancho  or  cuea,  af- 
ter he  look  at  the  matror  with  care. 
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"  The  men  come  and  drive  my  wife  out 
of  the  house,  and  make  the  servidors  and 
vaqueros  leave  the  ranch.  They  sell  all 
la  Senora's  beautiful  things  in  her  rooms, 
pictures,  piano,  everything — even  la 
Senorita's  guitar.  The  cattle  and  horses 
they  gather  up  and  drive  off  for  fear 
some  paisanos  or  old  servidors  kill  them. 

"  La  Senora  go  weeping  to  friends  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Canyon,  who  take  her  to 
their  home  and  try  to  comfort  her,  but 
she  fall  sick.  The  doctor  talk  about  fever 
and  malaria — as  though  the  Kern  cienega 
was  in  the  Ojai! — and  give  her  much 
medicine.  The  Spanish  people  know  it 
do  no  good,  poco  tiempo,  and  la  Senora 
has  no  more  sorrow ;  the  paisanos  says  she 
die  of  a  broken  heart;  the  deputy  sheriff 
who  saw  her  before  she  die  think  this  true, 
and  1  myself  feel  it  must  be  so. 

"As  I  hear  these  things,  the  earth  go 
far  from  me,  and  I  have  one  wish :  to  die 
as  la  Senora,  my  wife,  die;  to  lay  in  the 
ground  by  her  side  and  forget. 

"The  deputy  sheriff  take  a  bottle  out 
of  his  pocket;  it  is  whisky,  and  he  carry 
it  behind  like  he  carry  his  gun.  He  tell  me 
to  take  some,  and  what  he  call  'brace 
up.'  To  please  him,  I  take  a  drink  and 
it  put  new  heart  in  me. 

"  Then  the  sheriff  say :  '  Listen.  This 
thing  happen  all  the  time.  I  hate  it,  but 
have  my  duty.  You  not  an  old  man,  and 
the  country  young.  Go  back  of  here  and 
take  up  land  on  the  lomas  around  the 
mouth  of  the  Matilija.  You  not  get  much, 
but  it  is  something,  and  the  day  come 
when  your  hundred  and  sixty  acres  worth 
more  than  the  miles  on  the  old  rancho 
to-day.  Use  the  sierras  and  canyons  back 
of  the  loma  for  cattle;  I  give  you  a  few 
head  to  start.  That  is  country  no  one 
steal  from  you,  for  it  all  stand  up  on  end ; 
only  you  and  vaqueros  can  ride  there.  Re- 
member, the  next  man  that  want  you  to 
sign  a  paper  you  say  you  no  can  write,  or 
they  get  the  boots  off  your  feet. 

"  The  deputy  sheriff  take  my  arm  in  his 
and  walk  with  me  down  the  piazza ;  as  he 
pass  the  other  men  he  swear  at  them 
through  his  teeth,  call  their  mothers 
bad  names,  and  tell  them  to  take  their 
feet  off  the  rail. 

*  When  we  get  to  my  horse,  the  sheriff 
shake  my  hand,  and  I  ride  to  my  nephews 
in  Ventura." 

Shadow  commenced  to  enwrap  the  val- 


ley,  creeping  up  the  foothills  below  our 
horses'  feet.  The  canyons  already  showed 
purple. 

With  a  touch  of  silver  mounted  spurs, 
and  a  lift  of  his  reins,  the  cattleman  led 
the  way  to  his  home- and  supper.  For  a 
space  we  were  both  silent ;  then  I  ventured 
a  query  concerning  his  relatives;  they 
had  never  struck  me  as  "trotting  in  the 
same  class"  as  the  old  gentleman.  With 
their  female  belongings  and  inextricable 
broods,  they  lived  in  miscellaneous  amity, 
impossible  for  the  outsider  to  tell  who 
belonged  to  whom,  or  guess  accurately 
for  two  minutes  together  relationships; 
apparently  this  difficulty  was  shared,  and 
the  mingled  families  had  long  ago  com- 
placently given  up  the  riddle. 

"  Senor,"  he  answered,  "when  I  sec 
my  nephews  and  other  of  my  countrymen 
in  the  town,  I  sabe  the  sheriff  speak  good 
words.  Many  have  lost  much ;  my  nephews 
lose  everything  playing  cards  with  the 
Gringos  where  whisky  is  sold. 

"  I  see  that  what  you  call  Fate  has  my 
people  roped  and  tied  out  like  steers  for 
the  butcher;  it  is  no  use  to  kick.  Two, 
three  and  even  four  families  live  in  the 
towns  in  one  adobe.  You  see  them  many 
times;  their  hearts  have  shrunk  with  the 
trouble  that  has  come  to  them  and  their 
kindred;  they  care  no  more,  and  have  no 
respect. 

'*  Maybe  one  has  a  mustang  who  had 
hundreds;  another  his  riata  and  chapare- 
jos,  who  once  rode  with  an  outfit  worth 
a  thousand  dollars;  another,  nothing  but 
a  dirty  dog  and  his  cigarrito.  They  wait 
and  wait  to  earn  a  few  pesos  by  riding 
and  roping  at  rodeos  for  the  Gringos,  who 
now  have  their  land  and  cattle.  The  poor- 
est Americano  will  not  work  with  us  un- 
less he  must,  nor  enter  our  houses.  Now 
we  are  only  'Greasers '  and  not  so  good 
as  dirt. 

"  I  soe  these  things  in  Ventura,  and 
then  I  visit  Santa  Barbara,  all  the  same; 
but  there  a  rich  Americano  marry  into 
one  of  our  old  families,  and  other  Gringos 
do  the  same,  so  the  Spanish  have  some- 
one to  look  a  little  after  their  interests. 

"But  I  see,  like  I  see  this  mustang  1 
ride,  if  we  stay  in  the  towns,  poor,  noth- 
ing to  do  but  remember — no  one  to  speak- 
to  but  low-down,  bad  Gringos,  we  rot  like 
rawhide  that  has  been  too  long  in  the  wet. 
So  I  go  back  to  Ventura,  and  talk  to  my 
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nephews,  and  now,  mi  amigo,  you  know 
all  things. 

"La  Senorita?  Ah,  Senor,  that,  like 
my  right  arm,  hurt  me  still. 

"  For  one  year  I  hear  nothing.  Then 
I  sabe  paisanos  speak  of  her  when  they 
think  I  no  hear. 

They  have  seen  her  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
bad  company,  and  the  Gringo  is  back 
in  Ventura,  making  his  father's  store 
rery  big. 

"  No,   he   never   lived   on   the   rancho. 


Too  near  me,  maybe. 

"  Six  years  ago  la  Senorita,  mi  mucha- 
chita  Inez,  get  the  consumption  that  kill 
so  many  of  us  these  years.  She  walk  all 
the  way  from  Los  Anegles,  and  they  find 
her  Senor,  on  the  steps  of  the  Casa 
Grande 

"  Maybe  she  wish  to  see  the  rancho  and 
casa  before  she  die. 

"  Maybe  it  is  the  Gringo  she  want  once 
more  to  see — 

"Quien  sabe?" 


'Casa  Chiqulta." 


BY    DONALD    A.   FRASER 

When  I  would  launch  my  fragile  bark 
On  Thought's  vast,  boundless  sen, 

The  waves  upcurl  in  awful  swirl 
Of  mystic  revelry; 

And  overwhelm  my  puny  bark; 
And  well  nigh  smother  me. 

And  so,  I  e'en  content  myself. 
And  wander  on  the  marge 

Of  that  grand  tide  I  may  not  ride ; 
And  scan  its  sky-rim  large; 

Or  follow  with  my  fancy's  eye, 
Another's  outbound  barge. 

Anon,  I  gather  from  the  strand, 

A  pretty  pebble  clear, 
A  sea-flower  bell,  or  sounding  shell ; 

Then  send  them  far  and  near; 
In  hopes  that  some  the  magic  main, 

Through  them  might  see  and  hear. 


BY    DENISON    HALLEY    CUFT 


WHEN  young  Mr.  Kessler  came 
to  Cadiz  he  had  the  most  seri- 
ous intentions  of  remaining 
but  one  week — the  allotted  time  for  mak- 
ing out  his  report  upon  arsenal  con- 
struction and  forwarding  it  to  Washing- 
ton. But  he  promptly  set  about  letting 
time  slip  swiftly  by,  until  ten  days  struck 
out  of  the  month  of  June  on  the  calendar 
accused  him  of  dallying  around  willfully. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
willful,  because  the  Consul's  daughter 
was  the  cause  of  it  all. 

Kessler,  in  self-defense,  blamed  it  all 
on  the  General.  This  was  because  the 
General  was  many  miles  away,  and  Kess- 
ler was  forced  into  some  kind  of  a  de- 
fense anyhow,  and  the  innocent  General 
was  the  handiest  individual  at  a  distance. 
So  Kessler  fumed  about,  said  some  very 
unpleasant  things  about  time  passing  so 
fast,  sent  Rommeley,  his  valet,  around  to 
the  telegraph  station  every  half  hour  to 
see  if  the  General  had  forwarded  any  or- 
ders from  Vienna,  and  sent  his  light  flan- 
nel suit  to  the  tailor's,  with  very  distinct 
orders  for  speed.  The  matter  of  the 
summer  suit  he  considered  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  for  the  Consul's  daughter 
had  quite  innocently  made  some  remark 
about  a  liking  for  summer  suits,  and 
Kessler,  who  heeded  every  word,  imme- 
diately ransacked  his  traveling  trunks  in 
•  search  of  the  flannels  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  States.  Then  he 
called  to  Rommeley. 

"  Rommeley,"  he  said,  "  hurry  these 
around  to  the  best  tailor  in  town — to 
Fabric's — and  for  goodness'  sake,  tell  him 
to  have  them  ready  by  nine  to-morrow/' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  Rommeley!" 

"See  about  that  telegram,  sir?" 

Kessler^s  face  became  suddenly  more 
serious ;  he  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets;  his  forehead  contracted  into  an 
expression  of  anxious  alarm. 

"Yes;  see  if  the  orders  have  come  in 
yet.  They  ought  to  be  here  now." 

Rommeley   passed   out   into   the   wide 


hall;  rang  the  elevator  bell,  and  waited 
for  the  huge  wire  cage  to  come  up  to  the 
sixth  floor.  He  rang  again,  but  there 
was  no  response.  So  he  hastily  wheeled 
about  and  hurried  down  the  winding 
flight  of  marble  stairs  until  he  was  dizzy 
from  his  mad  race,  and  had  to  rest  in  the 
hotel  lobby  long  enough  to  let  the  eleva- 
tor make  five  trips.  Then  he  started 
again — for  Fabric's — and  left  the  sum- 
mer suit  there  with  the  curt  instructions. 
On  the  way  back  he  stopped  at  the  tele- 
graph office. 

"Any  message  for  Edward  Kessler?" 
he  asked  the  dark  young  fellow  in  the 
window. 

"  Kessler— Kessler "  The  young 

fellow  n»n  his  nimble  fingers  along  a  file 
of  yellow  envelopes  and  stopped  short  at 
one. 

"E.  W.  Kessler,  Hotel  de  la  Caleta?" 
He  looked  directly  and  enquiringly  at 
Rommeley. 

Rommeley  signed  his  name  in  a  big 
book,  took  the  message  and  rushed  back 
to  the  hotel.  "  Mr.  Kessler  will  be  very 
glad  to  get  this/'  he  kept  telling  himself 
over  and  over  again.  "  He's  been  very 
impatient  about  it." 

When  he  entered  the  room,  Kessler  rose 
from  a  scarlet-covered  divan  to  meet  him, 
closing  the  Spanish  novel  he  had  tried  to 
begin  five  times. 

Rommeley  handed  him  the  message. 

When  Kessler  saw  it  he  scowled.  His 
eager  hands  ripped  op^n  the  envelope.  A 
strip  of  yellow  dropped  upon  the  marble 
centre  table.  "  From  the  General,"  he 
said  to  himself.  His  eager  eyes  absorbed 
the  words  at  a  glance. 

"  Sail  on  Pageant  June  12th  for  Cairo. 
Instructions  await.  Forward  aU  papers 
here.  Warde." 

The  young  man  crumpled  the  paper  in 
his  hand,  began  to  whistle,  opened  the 
telegram  again,  then  swore  gently  at 
Rommeley.  Rommeley,  startled,  stared 
open-mouthed. 

"To  Cairo!"  repeated  Kessler.  Then: 
"  Rommeley,  why  the  devil  did  you  bring 
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me  this  message  anyhow?"  But  Rom- 
meley  was  past  all  reply. 

Kessler  told  himself  that  his  old  luck 
wap  against  him,  tossed  the  paper  into 
the  big  empty  fire-place,  and  returned 
to  his  novel.  All  during  the  week  he  had 
been  hoping  that  the  message  would  direct 
him  to  Calcutta.  The  daughter  of  the 
United  States  Consul  to  that  city  was 
going  to  accompany  her  father  there  in 
two  days,  and  Kessler  desired  to  be  along. 
His  desire  was  not  born  of  any  frivolous 
intent  upon  his  part;  it  was  because  of 
the  longing  in  him  to  find  in  the  beautiful 
girl  some  trace,  some  suggestion  of  an 
odd  moment  seven  years  before,  when  he 
had  had  the  man  within  him  suddenly 
awakened,  and  every  sense  had  vibrated 
to  an  indomitable  force.  It  was  because 
the  Consul's  daughter  had  called  to  life 
again  the  old  instinct  that  he  wanted  to 
remain  with  her. 

Kessler's  position  was  a  difficult  one 
for  himself.  For  seven  years  he  had  fed 
his  mind  upon  an  illusion  that  had  be- 
come like  some  enchanting,  distant  world 
to  him  whenever  he  chose  to  revel  in  it; 
it  was  beautiful,  but  vague,  a  gossamer 
veil  suspended  over  some  lovely  picture, 
concealing — he  knew  not  what.  There, 
secret,  mysterious,  lay  all  the  ecstasy  of 
imagination ;  he  was  free  to  paint  it  as  he 
would.  The  face  was  that  of  a  woman 
he  had  never  seen,  but  he  knew  that  her 
young  body  was  slender  and  beautiful, 
because  he  had  once  carried  her  through 
a  swirl  of  smoke  and  flame  and  saved 
her  in  a  great  fire  in  New  York. 

Kessler  closed  his  book.  He  pictured 
to  himself  in  fancy,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  what  this  woman  must  be  like. 
He  only  knew  that  she  must  be  beautiful. 
Through  the  years  she  had  become  his 
ideal.  He  wished  now  that  he  had  seen 
her  face  when  he  held  her  in  his  strong 
arms. 

Always  as  he  moved  from  city  to  city 
over  Europe,  he  dreamed  of  the  girl,  and 
wished  that  he  might  find  her.  In  Lon- 
don he  had  crept  through  the  late  twi- 
light among  fair  women  in  the  great 
parks  and  boulevards,  searching  for  one 
face  that  he  knew  would  respond  when- 
ever he  should  find  her.  Often  he  had 
sat  in  the  cool  dusk,  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing the  beautiful  women  in  Hyde  Park, 
but  no  face  had  the  delicate  lines  that 


suggested  the  purity  and  the  beauty  of 
the  one  that  he  loved.     , 

In  the  great  gardens  of  Berlin,  he  had 
seated  himself  in  secluded  corners,  close 
to  white  pergolas  that  glimmered  in  the 
twilight,  where  he  could  watch  the  pass- 
ing faces.  But  these  women  were  always 
laughing  and  chattering,  and  passed  by 
on  the  arms  of  pleasure-seeking  men  to- 
ward the  beer  gardens  when  lindens  shiv- 
ered overhead  and  fountains  sparkled  in 
the  late  dusk.  But  he  was  certain  he' 
would  never  find  her  there — there  was 
too  much  laughter  and  revelry  for  her 
among  those  women. 

Once  in  an  old  cathedral  in  Paris  he 
thought  he  had  found  he,r,  but  when  he 
awoke  to  the  reality  he  found  that  there 
was  nothing  behind  the  lovely  face.  His 
sensitive  nature  had  recoiled  quickly. 
During  the  evenings  that  he  had  been 
with  General  Warde  in  Vienna,  he  had 
wished  to  be  alone  with  his  dreams  of  this 
woman,  and  his  wandering  feet  carried 
him  in  the  fading  light  through  great, 
wide  streets,  where  thousands  of  tiny, 
colored  lights  winked  from  the  theatres 
and  cafes,  and  huge  electric  globes 
gleamed  like  moons  among  the  trees. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  had  come 
to  Cadiz-.  His  ideal  seemed,  for  a  time, 
about  to  be  shattered  by  his  new  interest 
in  the  daughter  of  the  American  Consul 
to  Calcutta.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
the  fire;  a  suggestion  of  fire  he  welcomed, 
because  it  seemed  always  to  bring  him 
closer  to  his  dream.  This  girl  he  had 
met  he  feared  would  displace  his  vision. 
He  seemed  to  lose  control  of  the  fancy; 
it  became  to  his  mind  always  dimmer  and 
more  shapeless.  He  was  afraid  it  was 
leaving  him  forever;  that  his  love  for 
the  young  girl  he  had  saved  was  being 
changed  to  another ;  and  he  regretted  that 
the  General  had  not  ordered  him  back  to 
Vienna. 

He  arose  from  the  divan  and  turned  to 
the  window.  It  was  the  dinner  hour.  Out- 
side in  the  great  halls  he  could  hear  the 
chatter  of  women  going  down  from  their 
rooms;  the  cries  of  the  elevator  boys  an- 
noyed him. 

Without,  the  westering  sun  was  gild- 
ing the  sunset  sky ;  golden  masses  of  cloud 
floated  near  the  horizon;  the  reflection 
burned  brilliantly  in  the  shimmering  seas. 
Below  him  the  city  lay  in  peace,  white 
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miradores  gleamed  in  the  approaching 
dusk;  hundreds  of  spires  and  dazzling 
turrets  lifted  burnished  tops  into  the 
blue  void  above. 

Kcssler  remained  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  west  window,  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  sea  and  sky.  One  moment  he 
wished  that  the  General  had  sent  for 
him,  and  the  next  that  he  should  see  more 
of  the  Consul's  daughter.  The  winds 
from  the  Atlantic  carried  to  him  the  fra- 
grance of  distant  seas;  he  opened  the 
window  wider,  stepping  upon  the  terrace. 
The  steady  winds  flicked  his  face,  cooling 
his  hot  forehead.  The  faint  thunder  of 
the  surf  against  the  seawall  arose  like 
music  heard  in  dreams. 

And  then,  as  he  stood  there  battling 
with  his  desires,  fighting  for  the  old  in- 
stinct to  guide  him,  resolving  anew  that 
the  beautiful  girl  of  the  fire  was  his  one 
reason  for  living,  Kommeley  swung  wide 
the  door  behind  him  and  announced  that 

the  dinner  hour  was  almost  past. 
*  *  *  * 

When  morning  came,  Kessler  arose, 
feeling  tired  after  a  sleepless  night. 
Through  the  big  west  window  he  could 
see  in  the  far  distance  the  flicker  of 
white  waves  upon  the  smooth,  blue  sur- 
face of  the  relentless  Atlantic.  He  lored 
the  ocean,  with  its  steady  roar,  its  un- 
flinching tremor,  its  ceaseless  beat  and 
crash,  its  unending  leap  and  plunge 
against  the  wide  sea-wall. 

Something  in  its  call  awoke  a  re- 
sponse in  him,  something  vague  and  il- 
lusive— a  mystery  that  came  to  him 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  and 
the  sad,  restless  night. 

He  began  to  dress,  after  taking  his  cold 
plunge,  and  when  Rommeley  brought  him 
his  summer  suit,  freshly  pressed,  he 
dressed  in  the  light  apparel,  placed  sev- 
eral cigars  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  and 
sauntered  down  to  the  dining  room. 

He  was  late,  but  the  maid  brought  him 
some  strawberries  and  cream,  and  other 
savory  dishes;  he  was  scarcely  hungry, 
so  after  he  had  eaten  the  strawberries  and 
drank  his  coffee,  he  passed  out  upon  the 
terrace,  and  wended  his  way  down  the 
long  flights  of  glimmering  stairs  toward 
the  gardens  below. 

It  was  June — June,  with  all  its  fairy 
enchantment,  with  its  multi-colored  flow- 
ers, its  azure  sky,  its  wind-swept  gardens 


that  pillowed  back  from  the  smooth,  green 
lawns.  He  descended  the  stairs,  drunk 
with  the  splendor  of  this  fine  summer 
morning.  There  was  in  the  air  a  re- 
freshing madness;  in  the  hum  of  the  bees 
he  heard  echoes  from  the  barracks ;  in  the 
flutter  of  zinnia  leaves  he  heard  voices — 
like  fairy  women  calling  across  the  seas. 

Afar  through  the  summer  haze  arose 
castellated  cliffs;  when  he  entered  upon 
the  broad  terraces  below,  they  disap- 
peared from  view.  Golden  wind-bells 
tinkled  softly  from  high  bronzes  that 
spanned  a  granite  gateway.  Before  him, 
as  he  walked,  the  gardens  spread  away; 
masses  of  snowy  syringa  and  great  clus- 
ters of  primulus  and  camellias,  arranged 
in  peristaltic  circles. 

There  was  madness  everywhere,  and 
life  and  strength.  His  veins  tingled  with 
the  joy  of  living;  he  thrilled  to  the  vital- 
ity of  the  even,  green  earth  and  the  dis- 
tant, throbbing  ocean.  The  walk  led  past 
white  pergolas  that  glimmered  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  fountains  that 
splashed  lazily  upon  the  esplanade. 

There  was  no  one  about.  At  the  end  of 
the  gardens  he  entered  the  little  plaza, 
where  the  sun  filtered  through  a  network 
of  trees.  Golden-hued  birds  fluttered  in- 
dolently near  the  edge  of  a  clear  pool,  and 
sang  silver  melodies  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  whispering  stream. 

Was  this  not  romance? — this  living 
where  fountains  sparkled  and  golden  birds 
sang  among  trees  touched  with  living  fire? 
But  where,  he  asked  himself,  was  the  op- 
posing element  that  made  the  battle, 
that  made  life  the  ever  mysterious,  ever 
uncertain  thing  that  it  was? 

"  This  is  romance — but  where  is  the 
world?"  he  said  aloud,  for  he  imagined 
there  was  no  one  to  listen. 

"  The  world  is  close  at  hand — over  the 
garden  wall,"  said  a  clear,  sweet  voice 
very  near  him. 

Kessler  turned  swiftly.  She  sat  upon 
a  marble  bench,  smiling  and  twirling  a 
pale  blue  parasol.  He  had  not  known 
she  was  there;  he  turned  his  eyes  to  hers, 
half-apologetic,  full  of  happiness  at  find- 
ing her  so  near. 

"Yes,  this  is  romance,"  he  said,  blush- 
ing, "and  the  world  can  stay  over  that 
garden  wall." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  meet  his,  blue 
as  the  summer  sky,  and  clear  as  crystal. 
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A  troubled  look  came  into  her  face;  her 
delicate  mouth  betrayed  her  anxiety — 
not  that  he  had  come,  but  that  he  might 
go  away. 

But  he  had  no  such  intention.  He 
found  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  white 
bench  where  he  could  look  into  the  depth 
of  her  eyes.  She  leaned  forward,  like 
a  child,  her  round,  sensitive  chin  resting 
in  the  hollow  of  her  hands,  her  bare  arms 
glistening  whiter  and  smoother  than  the 
marble. 

"  I  thought  you  would  come,"  she  said. 

"Did  you?"  he  asked,  impulsively.  His 
heart  began  to  beat  like  the  strokes  of  a 
trip-hammer;  he  became  very  nervous. 
He  tried  to  speak  again,  but  the  words 
seemed  to  catch  in  his  throat.  She  was 
very  beautiful  as  she  sat  close  to  him, 
beautiful  with  an  enchanting  loveliness 
of  face  and  body  that  held  him  prisoner 
in  its  embrace.  He  asked :  "  Do  you 
come  here  often?" 

"  Not  very,"  she  answered,  laughing, 
for  she  saw  that  he  was  nervous.  "  I 
told  you  I  was  going  to  leave  early  to- 
morrow morning.  I  may  never  be  here 
again." 

"  Nor  I,"  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  ground.  "The  General  has  ordered 
me  to  Cairo  in  the  morning." 

"To  Cairo?  I  thought  you  were  go- 
ing to  Calcutta." 

"I  wanted  to."  Then  he  said  some- 
thing about  the  plans  of  mice  and  men,, 
and  ended  by  declaring  that  he  was  some- 
what glad  that  he  was  through  with  these 
lazy  Spanish  days. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  every  one  of  them," 
exclaimed  the  girl.  "I  wish  father's 
Consulship  was  here." 

The  man  scarcely  heard  her.  He  was 
thinking  of  one  in  the  States — of  one  he 
had  never  seen.  Suddenly  he  straight- 
ened up. 

"  What  is  your  full  name?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  her 
own  perilously  inviting  and  sweet. 

"  Silvia  Latham,"  she  answered,  "  just 
Silvia  Latham." 

Kessler  watched  her,  his  gray  eyes 
studying  every  lovely  feature — her  clear, 
fine  eyes,  the  sweet,  sensitive  mouth,  the 
delicate  little  ears,  and  her  wonderful 
coilfure  of  golden  hair.  And  as  he 
watched  her  something  hard  came  into 
his  throat,  something  that  he  could  not 


swallow — and  when  he  tried     to     speak, 
words  failed  him. 

Close  beside  him,  her  white  arms  rest- 
ing in  her  blue  skirt,  her  eyes  afire  with 
some  strange  light,  her  voice  trailing  oft 
to  the  sweetest  of  laughter,  the  girl  stud- 
ied him — his  broad,  square  shoulders,  his 
dancing,  honest  eyes,  his  head  of  dark 
hair — and  as  she  looked,  she  was  filled 
with  a  sense  of  his  masterful  appearance, 
and  almost  instinctively  she  resigned  her- 
self to  it. 

He  was  silent  a  long  time.  When  he 
spoke  again  it  was  with  a  voice  touched 
with  mystery  and  a  certain  illusive  charm. 

"  Silvia !  Silvia ! — were  you  ever  in 
New  York?" 

She  looked  at  him  quicklv.  Then  she 
said: 

"Yes— I  was  born  there." 

"  I  should  have  known  it,"  he  replied, 
looking  straight  ahead  at  a  golden  oriole 
that  had  fluttered  down  to  the  fountain's 
edge.  Spots  of  sunlight  sifted  through 
the  canopy  of  foliage  that  concealed  the 
summer  sky;  the  love  notes  of  a  dove 
filled  the  late  afternoon  with  a  resigned 
quietude.  The  girl  watched  a  splotch  of 
sunlight  creep  along  the  gravel  walk.  Her 
eyes  were  filled  with  the  same  troubled 
look  he  had  seen  there  shortly  before. 

"  You  seem  very  interested  in  me,"  she 
told  him  a  moment  later.  Her  voice  was 
full  of  that  vague  sweetness  that  made 
him  think  of  the  voice  he  had  so  often 
heard  in  his  dreams.  He  did  not  answer 
her  directly;  he  was  afloat  upon  the  tide 
of  his  old  fancy. 

"  I  asked  you  because  I  was  reminded 
of  some  one  else,"  he  declared,  noncha- 
lantly. "Shall  I  tell  you  about  her?" 

"Oh,  do !"  said  the  girl,  eagerly.  "  Then 
you  are  engaged?" 

Kessler  went  on  unheeding.  "  I  have 
never  told  any  one  before.  I  don't  quite 
know  why  I  am  telling  you.  It  must  be 
because  you  remind  me  of  her." 

He  looked  straight  ahead ;  his  '  eyes 
were  dreamy;  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  girl  upon  the  bench  near  him. 
"  I  know  she  is  beautiful,"  he  said,  "  al- 
though I  have  never  seen  her.  I  carried 
her  out  of  a  burning  building  once  in 
Kow  York,  and  the  papers  had  a  long  ar- 
ticle about  the  strange  man  who  gave  up 
hii  life  for  her.  No  one  ever  knew  it  was 
me;  you  are  the  first  I  have  ever  told.v 
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He  hesitated  a  moment.  Her  eyes 
were  raised  to  his,  the  clearest  of  ame- 
thyst; her  breath  came  in  an  anxious 
gasp. 

"Go  on,"  she  urged. 

"  It  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  I 
was  just  entering  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  was  stopping  at  an  apartment  house 
the  night  before  sailing  for  Southampton. 
At  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  sense 
of  impending  death ;  my  eyes  were  smart- 
ing from  rolling  black  smoke,  and  my 
throat  was  parched  from  the  hot  air  com- 
ing in  through  the  window.  I  hurried 
out  to  the  landing  and  found  the  stairs 
cut  off  by  a  leaping  mass  of  flames.  I 
turned  quickly  toward  the  lower  hall; 
that,  too,  was  cut  off  by  the  fire.  So  I 
ran  back  to  my  room,  groping  through 
the  heavy  smoke,  and  in  the  doorway  I 
heard  a  girl  sobbing,  and  then  saw  her 
hands  reaching  wildly  for  the  balustrade. 
And  then— 

"You  saw  her  face ?" 

" 1  touched  her  hand.  It  was  soft 

and  delicate  and  warm.  Even  now  I  can 
feel  the  clinging  warmth  of  her  thin  fin- 
gers and  hear  the  resigned  note  in  her 
sob.  She  clung  to  me  there,  with  the 
flames  and  the  smoke  each  moment  com- 
ing nearer.  Then  as  we  clasped  each 
other,  waiting  for  the  end,  the  dread 
darkness,  colored  by  the  ruddy  glow,  crept 
in  about  us.  And  as  we  waited,  expect- 
ant, a  stream  of  water  crashed  against 
the  building,  and  we  clearly  heard  the 
sound  of  the  firemen's  axes.  Hoarse  com- 
mands came  through  the  dense  air  to  us." 

"And  then ?"  The  voice  was 

tremulous. 

"And  then  suddenly,  as  by  a  miracle, 
a  dripping  helmet  appeared  above  the 
window's  edge.  I  at  once  carried  the 
girl's  prostrate  form  to  the  window,  al- 
most choking  from  the  smoke,  and  lifted 
her  into  the  fireman's  arms. 

"I  remember  he  was  a  big,  finely- 
built  fellow,  with  a  face  set  as  in  bronze. 
'Only  one!'  he  shouted  to  me.  Tighten- 
ing his  grip  upon  the  woman  he  de- 
scended through  the  black  swirl,  and  I 
stood  a  moment  and  watched  him  until 
he  had  disappeared  as  in  a  cloud." 

Kessler  stopped  again;  his  face  was 
alive  with  a  new  light. 

"Just  before  he  took  her  from 
'  His  voice  broke;  his  pale  face 


became  set;  his  eyes  reflected  a  vision  of 
other  worlds. 

The  girl  had  turned  to  him;  one  hand 
rested  upon  his  arm;  her  face  was  close 
to  his. 

"What  happened — before  the  fireman 
took  her?"  she  asked,  and  her  words  were 
broken.  Her  lips  were  parted,  her  sweet 
eyes  filled  with  a  look  of  fear. 

Kessler  looked  her  full  in  the  face; 
the  girl's  eyes  met  his,  frank  as  the  eyes 
of  a  child. 

"What  happened?"  she  breathed,  a 
sob  in  her  voice.  In  her  fine  eyes  the 
ready  tears  glimmered. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Kjessleir,  curi- 
ously watching  her. 

"Oh,  tell  me — do  tell  me!"  she  cried. 

He  faced  her  quickly,  his  breath  com- 
ing hard,  his  strong,  brown  hands  closing 
upon  hers;  they  were  soft — soft  and 
dainty  and  perfumed,  the  fingers  thin 
and  sensitive.  For  a  full  moment  he 
looked  her  in  the  face;  his  gaze  searched 
the  delicate  face  before  him;  it  was 
divine  in  its  loveliness,  pure  and  inno- 
cent. The  thin  lips  burned  scarlet;  a 
ruddy  tinge  flooded  her  neck  and  her 
cheeks. 

He  could  have  told  her  then  that  he 
loved  her; —  he  knew  it — better  than 
anything  else  in  the  world!  The  whole 
universe  cried  out  to  him  that  he  loved 
this  young  girl  with  a  love  that  was  bet- 
.ter  than  life  itself.  He  had  felt  it  grow- 
ing upon  him  since  he  had  first  met  her; 
he  had  told  her  the  srreat  secret  of  his 
life,  omitting  only  the  fact  that  he  had 
gone  back  into  the  flames,  expecting  to 
die,  and  having  made  his  way  through 
the  blinding  smoke  to  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  down  the  fire- 
escape. 

And  his  ring?  The  girl's  slim  fingers 
wore  no  ring  that  resembled  the  thin,  gold 
band  he  had  slipped  on  the  young  wo- 
man's finger  before  he  lost  her.  Silvia's 
hands  rested  upon  his  shoulders;  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  color. 

"  Speak '  to  me !"  he  cried,  his  hands 
closing  tightly  upon  hers.  "Tell  me 
something — anything — that — that  you 
will  never  forget  me!  Tell  me  that  you 
are  Her — the  one  I  have  waited  for  all 
these  years!  Let  me  hear  the  sound  of 
your  voice — just  to  know  that — you  are 
near  me!  .  .  Silvia!" 
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His  words  were  hoarse,  like  an  old 
man's,  faltering  and  broken. 

Close  to  him,  her  words  uttered  deliber- 
ately and  sweetly,  she  sobbed,  in  a  low, 
tense  whisper: 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  always  be  near 
you." 

Kessler  did  not  speak;  he  held  her 
close  to  him,  there  in  the  Plaza,  his 
deep  breathing  the  only  sound  in  the 
tense  silence  save  the  songs  of  the  orioles 
and  the  finches — save  that  melody  and 
the  melody  of  the  little  laughing  brook 
that  scampered  away  in  the  burnished 
sunlight,  awav  and  away — perhaps  to  tell 
the  song  of  love  to  another — perhaps  to 
join  the  tremulous  ocean,  out  in  the  dis- 
tant world. 

And,  after  a  long  silence,  he  looked 
down  at  her;  the  lovely  eyes  opened  and 
looked  into  his,  wet  with  tears,  the  clear- 
est of  amethyst.  His  face  was  very  white. 

"  I  have  always  known  you,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  tender.  "  I  have  known 
you  all  these  many  years,  all  these  centur- 
ies! Have  you  not  often  heard  me  call- 
ing to  you,  across  the  seas — over  the  blue 
mountains  ?  I  am  glad  that  I  have  found 
you  at  last,  Silvia." 

For  answer  she  placed  her  small,  soft 
hands  upon  his  broad  shoulders  and  faced 
him. 

"  Yes,  I  have  often  heard  you  calling," 
she  said,  smiling,  "and  I  have  often 
wanted  to  go  to  you.  But " 

"But »  The  color  flushed  his 

face. 

"  But  some  one  else  was  calling  too !" 

He  seized  her  hands  quickly,  removing 
them  gently  from  his  shoulders. 

"  There  could  be  only  you,"  he  said. 
"  The  other  was  only  a  fancy — an  illu- 
sion— some  vague,  mysterious  dream  that 
took  shape  after  the  fire.  ...  I  gave  her 
my  ring  .  .  .  Throughout  the  years  I 
have  waited — but  she  never  came." 

"And  if  she  should  come  ?" 

"  I  should  always  love  you."  He  spoke 
quickly,  with  never  a  wavering  doubt, 
tensely,  impassioned,  his  clear  gray  eyes 
confirming  the  truth  that  leaped  spon- 
taneously to  his  lips. 

The  day  was  almost  gone;  in  the  west 
the  clouds  were  piling  up  in  golden  domes 
upon  the  dim  horizon;  the  wandering 
winds  lisped  through  the  trees  overhead. 
He  helped  her  to  her  feet,  and  hand  in 


hand  they  passed  through  the  ghostly  twi- 
light of  the  little  Plaza — out  into  the  fra- 
grant air  where  the  winds  stirred  her 
hair,  blowing  in  from  the  ocean. 

The  old,  tired  look  in  his  face  had 
faded ;  his  eyes  were  lit  with  an  exhilara- 
tion he  had  not  experienced  in  years. 

"  Shall  we  watch  the  sunset?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes — from  the  marine  promenade," 
she  said. 

They  passed  elegant  facades  overlook- 
ing arches  of  delicate  Moorish  carvings, 
bordering  the  greensward;  the  great 
lawns  were  dotted  by  clumps  of  feathery 
palms  and  fragrant  carouba  trees. 

The  lazy  splash  of  fountains  broke  the 
late  silence;  the  twilight  was  fast  coming 
on;  the  sun  was  veiled  behind  a  passing 
cloud  that  drifted  in  sheens  of  lilac  and 
gold  near  the  horizon.  They  passed 
through  the  gardens,  out  upon  pillared 
terraces  and  open  courts,  across  a  vine- 
clad  bridge,  until  at  length  they  reached 
the  promenade. 

The  Alameda  flowed  away  beneath 
them,  between  the  borders  of  domes  and 
turrets  of  the  city.  Up  a  small  flight  of 
marble  steps  they  went,  out  upon  a  bal- 
cony— and  there  law  the  shimmering  At- 
lantic before  them.  Far  away  behind 
them,  seen  dimly  as  through  a  haze,  lay 
the  waters  of  the  blue  Mediterranean — 
the  placid  sea  that  had  beat  and  throbbed 
and  rolled  from  the  beginning  of  life. 

Behind  them,  among  the  wild  flowers, 
lemon  girls  with  rich  baskets  of  fruit  upon 
their  heads,  glided  like  dream  children 
from  pillar  to  pillar.  The  clouds  drifted 
overhead  in  masses  of  rose-color  and 
pearl-gray,  soft-tinted  with  golden  reflec- 
tions. The  mountains  changed  to  the 
palest  of  azure,  dimly  radiant  in  the  ap- 
proaching dusk.  Over  the  illimitable  ex- 
panse of  the  sea,  quaint  xebecs  with  la- 
teen sails  came  creeping  in,  bounding 
nearer  on  the  crest  of  every  golden  wave. 

They  watched  the  sun  sink  behind  the 
last  golden  cloud — over  the  horizon — 
over  the  edge  of  the  lonely  world.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  new  outlook  awaiting 
them  when  they  traveled  westward  again, 
back  to  the  States  that  lay  far  away,  in 
the  wake  of  the  departed  sun.  And  he — 
he  was  engrossed  with  the  splendor  of  sea 
and  sky,  and  with  the  beauty  of  the  girl 
beside  him. 

Back     along     the     promenade     they 
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passed,  and  into  the  Alameda  below. 
Above  them  the  city  buildings  snuggled 
together,  and  terminated  in  a  white  clus- 
ter of  miradores.  They  left  the  Ala- 
meda, turned  into  a  narrow,  winding 
lane  near  the  Cathedral,  and  hurried  to- 
ward die  Hotel.  Then,  as  they  mounted 
the  steps,  she  turned  toward  him,  her 
wonderful  eyes  looked  straight  into  his, 
and — 

"  You  will  see  me  at  the  ball  to-night," 
she  said.  "  It  may  be  our  last  night  in 
sunny  old  Spain.  And  besides — there  is 
something  I  want  to  tell  you." 

She  stood  there,  smiling,  her  sweet  face 
radiant  in  the  twilight,  one  hand  twirling 
the  light  parasol,  one  hand  resting  upon 
his  arm.  Her  white  arms  glimmered  a 
pure  white,  her  perfumed  hair  fell  in 
tiny  wisps  about  her  lovely  neck. 

Kessler  watched  her,  his  heart  beating 
fast,  his  pulses  hammering,  his  breath 
coming  in  short,  quick  gasps;  his  eyes 
met  hers  once  more,  and  as  he  looked,  fas- 
cinated, enchanted,  he  could  see  in  them 
only  that  sympathetic  sweetness  that  had 
held  him  enchained  in  the  plaza,  that  held 
him  prisoner  now — speechless.  They 
were  of  the  softest  blue  and  reflected  the 
beauty  of  the  whole,  wide  world. 

A  moment  later  he  left  her,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  great  halls  of  the 
hotel  until  he  found  his  own  room,  after 
what  seemed  an  indeterminate  length  of 
time.  Rommeley  was  laying  out  his  dress 

suit  on  the  divan. 

*  *  *  * 

"The  music  is  beginning,"  said  Romme- 
ley several  hours  later,  coming  up  from 
the  office,  where  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
reach  the  Blue  Star  Steamship  headquar- 
ters by  wire. 

Kessler  did  not  answer.  He  slowly 
folded  some  papers  he  had  been  perusing 
and  making  notes  upon,  and  put  them 
away  with  his  private  correspondence. 
Then  he  turned  toward  the  big  French 
mirror  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  quickly 
surveying  himself — the  black,  smooth 
trousers,  the  immaculate  shirt  and  collar, 
the  glistening  shoes,  and  his  face — strik- 
ing and  attractive  with  its  square-cut 
jaws,  its  determined  chin,  its  masterful 
nose,  and  high,  wide  forehead  sloping 
back  to  the  heavy  mass  of  brown  hair. 
The  face  seemed  older  now,  the  cleft  be- 
tween the  eyes  appeared  deeper;  certainly 


the  smooth-shaven  skin  was  very  white. 

Silent  and  meditative,  he  brushed  a 
speck  of  dust  from  his  leg,  put  on  the 
white  vest  and  drew  the  dress  coat  over  it. 
He  spoke  seldom,  except  to  advise  Rom- 
meley, and  then  his  voice  was  tense  and 
conclusive.  And  Rommeley,  brushing  of! 
his  broad  shoulders  once  more,  wondered 
at  the  taciturn  spirit  of  the  man. 

AVhen  he  was  ready  to  go  down  stairs, 
Rommeley  opened  the  door  for  him,  and 
a  burst  of  music  came  into  the  room.  For 
just  a  second  he  stood  there,  irresolute,  his 
gaze  focused  straight  before  him,  head 
erect.  The  tune  was  a  waltz  tune,  old 
as  the  hills  of  Spain,  but  with  a  spirit 
that  filled  him  with  a  new  kind  of 
strength  and  sent  the  blood  pounding 
through  his  veins.  Through  the  sweet 
tones  of  the  violins  he  could  catch  the 
click  of  the  castanets,  and  then,  rising 
from  a  subdued  bass  to  a  stirring  gust  of 
passion,  the  deep  tones  of  a  viol. 

An  instant  he  stood  there,  motionless; 
then  he  turned  and  closed  the  door,  cross- 
ing the  room.  Rommeley  watched  him, 
curious,  surprised.  He  went  direct  to  the 
big,  west  window,  opened  it  and  stepped 
out  into  the  night.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  an  odd  look,  like  one  in  a  trance. 
From  the  terrace  without,  he  could  hear 
the  sound  of  music  and  the  chatter  of  gay 
voices  far  below. 

The  night  was  calm  and  peaceful,  with 
the  silent  stars  burning  in  a  black,  vel- 
vet sky.  From  afar  came  the  outcrash  of 
the  ocean. 

Between  the  pillars  that  supported  the 
parapet  stood  Kessler,  engrossed  in  his 
own  thoughts,  his  mind  gone  back  to  the 
memory  of  one  night  long  past  in  the 
States.  He  was  facing  a  question  now  that 
troubled  him,  that  caused  him  to  stand 
still  in  bewilderment  and  tighten  his  fists 
until  the  knuckles  showed  white. 

And  the  question  was  not  a  new  ques- 
tion, but  a  very  old  question,  as  old  as 
life  itself.  He  knew  that  he  loved  the  girl 
who  had  held  him  entranced  by  her  beauty 
and  her  personality  that  afternoon  in  the 
plaza,  and  yet — and  yet 

As-  he  recalled  each  moment  spent  with 
her,  the  vision  of  another  arose  before 
him,  and  he  knew  that  she  must  be  beau- 
tiful, too,  and  if  he  ever  found  her  he 
would  love  her.  The  memory  came  back 
to  him,  strong  and  compelling,  of  the  fire ; 
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again  he  saw  the  curls  of  thick,  black 
smoke  rolling  in  about  him ;  then  the  rush 
for  the  door,  the  girl  in  the  hallway,  the 
firemen  above  his  window  ledge,  the  mo- 
ment when  he  had  slipped  the  ring  on  her 
finger,  as  a  memory  of  him  above  in  the 
flames — perhaps  the  act  had  been  foolish; 
ah,  yes,  he  told  himself  that  he  had  acted 
very  foolishly.  The  girl  must  have  for- 
gotten him  long  before  now — who  could 
ever  remember  such  a  whimsical  thing? 

He  threw  up  his  head  suddenly,  as  one 
moved  by  a  sudden  impulse.  No;  after 
all  he  would  never  give  the  fancy  up.  It 
had  become  part  of  him,  had  molded  his 
every  action,  had  shaped  every  thought 
and  deed,  until  his  life  and  character  had 
been  built  upon  the  love  he  bore  for  this 
strange,  unknown  girl,  this  idealized 
vision  of  his  brain,  this  young  woman 
that  he  told  himself  he  cared  for  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  whole  wide 
world. 

And  now,  as  the  vision  seemed  about  to 
be  lost  forever,  he  decided  that  he  must 
cling  to  it,  despite  the  love  he  had  for  the 
Consul's  daughter.  For  a  long  while,  he 
stood  silent,  then  stirred  himself  as  one 
come  out  of  some  strange  dream. 

The  night  winds  cooled  his  burning 
face;  rare  odors  drifted  up  from  the 
wonderful  gardens  below.  Like  the  voice 
of  the  sea,  the  surge  of  the  viol  and  vio- 
lins in  the  ball  room  cried  to  him  that 
there  was  vigor  and  strength  in  life,  and 
romance  was  not  dead. 

He  knew  he  should  be  in  with  the 
dancers;  she  was  expecting  him,  but  an 
impulse  to  be  alone  came  over  him,  and 
he  stepped  down  a  short  flight  of  stone 
steps  and  came  out  into  a  court  whose 
approaches  were  lined  by  great  marble 
figures  of  bowls  overflowing  with  ripened 
fruit.  He  wandered,  listlessly,  among  the 
statues  and  colonnades;  crossed  through 
the  open  courts,  where  fountains 
sprayed  in  the  late  night;  and  at  length 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  shadow  of  a  portico. 

He  could  look  out  across  wide  lawns 
and  dusky  esulanades,  where  white  moths 
flitted  toward  the  cathedral  lights.  Thou- 
sands of  tiny  lights  glittered  from  the 
pavilion  below.  And  as  he  stood  there, 
watching  them  idly,  he  heard  the  rustle 
of  silk  and  the  sound  of  a  step.  Quickly 
he  turned,  facing  the  end  of  the  arcade. 
A  moment  later  she  came  into  full  view, 


a  vague  picture  of  flowing  blue  in  the 
night,  and  he  knew  it  was  her. 

"  S}'lvia !"  His  voice  trembled,  be- 
traying his  feelings. 

"Yes!"  she  answered  him,  her  voice 
full  of  a  rich  sweetness.  He  was  silent  an 
instant,  and  she  continued :  "  I  thought 
you  might  be  out  here  somewhere — near 
the  gardens.  Do  you  smell  their  fra- 
grance ?" 

He  heard  her  voice  like  some  voice 
calling  in  a  dream,  and  answering,  he 
went  to  her  quickly,  taking  both  her  soft, 
white  hands  in  his. 

"  Silvia !"  he  said,  his  words  coming 
fast  and  broken,  "  Silvia,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you  to-night — I  should  have 
gone  down  into  the  ball  room,  but — I 
wanted  to  be  alone!  We  will  never  meet 
after  to-night — we  must  not!  I  cannot 
tell  you  why — you  must  not  ask  me." 

His  hands  tightened  on  her  small  ones ; 
her  own  felt  the  thrill  of  his  closing  upon 
them. 

"  But  why,"  she  asked,  "  why — do  you 
say  that?" 

She  raised  her  lovely  face  to  his,  until 
he  could  feel  the  perfumed  wisps  of  her 
golden  hair  brushing  his  face. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  he  repeated,  gently, 
for  he  hated  to  say  it.  He  turned  to  look 
below. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  well 
knowing  that  he  would  tell  her. 

He  divined  the  little  catch  in  her  voice, 
and  he  hurried  to  soothe  her. 

"  It  is  because  of  another,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  never  seen  her — except  in  the  fire." 
His  warm  hands  tightened  upon  hers;  he 
felt  a  certain  recklessness  coming  over 
him,  or  was  it  the  awakening  of  a  new 
love? — fresh  and  strong  and  healthy, 
thrilling  him,  confusing  him,  rendering 
him  weak  and  helpless  in  its  potency? 

"  It  is  not  fair  " — the  sweet,  low  voice 
was  close  to  his  ear — "you  should  have 
told  me  before." 

"  This  afternoon?  That  was  impossi- 
ble. You  know  that  was  impossible.  I 
loved  you  then." 

He  spoke  deliberately,  never  hesitat- 
ing, never  believing  but  what  she  would 
understand.  Instead  of  relaxing  his  hold 
upon  her  hand,  his  grip  tightened  again, 
and  he  continued  in  an  even  voice  that 
was  full  of  feeling  and  passion. 

"  The  reason  why  I  must  never  see  you 
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again,"  he  went  on,  "  is  because  I  love 
you.  I  could  not  continue  to  love  you 
at  a  distance;  I  should  want  you  always 
by  me,  so  that  I  might  turn  and  ofifcr 
you  what  happiness  might  be  mine,  and 
when  adversities  should  come,  I  would 
want  to  feel  that  I  could  turn  to  you 
again,  and  feel  your  thin  fingers  within 
mine,  that  I  might  not  stumble  in  the 
dark." 

There  was  a  certain  nonchalant  firm- 
ness in  his  voice  that  moved  her  as  she 
spoke.  Speechless,  confused,  intoxicated 
by  his  strength  and  voice,  she  lifted  her 
face  to  his,  bright  with  color.  He  could 
feel  her  warm,  perfumed  breath  against 
his  face;  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  tense, 
uncertain. 

"  That  is  how  I  love  you,"  he  declared. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  as  they  stood 
facing  each  other  they  could  hear  the  far- 
off  beat  of  the  sea.  Below  them  Cadiz  lay 
asleep,  the  city  contracted  into  a  high 
mass  of  glimmering  white  buildings,  like 
a  dish  of  silver.  Lights  from  the  pavilion 
sparkled  like  a  sea  of  flame;  music  drifted 
up  on  winds  tinged  with  the  breath  of 
roses:  in  the  west,  the  summer  moon  was 
peeping  above  the  carouba  trees  of  the 
plaza. 

"  I  am  glad  you— love  like  that."  She 
roused  herself,  peering  at  him  in  the 
dusk. 

"Why?"  he  asked  incredulously. 

In  her  eyes  there  was  a  glitter  of  happi- 
ness now;  one  hand  stole  from  his  grasp 
and  sought  his  arm. 

"I  am  very  thirsty,"  she  told  him, 
laughing  a  little  joyous  laugh.  "  If  you 
will  get  me  some  xeres  I  will  tell  you." 

Still  incredulous,  fascinated,  Kessler 
hurried  off  into  the  night,  ascending  tin* 
stone  steps  leading  from  the  court,  and 
climbing  among  the  pillars  and  columns 
until  he  gained  the  terrace  leading  down 
into  the  ball  room  entry  on  the  other  side. 
Pale  moths  hovered  before  him  in  the 
late  dusk  of  night;  the  June  moon  sil- 
vered the  lawns  and  the  marble  figures  of 
the  courts. 

Then  back  along  the  corridors  he 
passed,  in  each  hand  a  small  glass  of 
xeres  wine.  She  was  waiting  for  him  up- 
on the  balcony  overlooking  the  gardens, 
her  blue  satin  gown  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  I  have  tried  not  to  be  long,"  he  said. 


"  You  have  been  away  from  me  a  very 
long  time,"  she  answered,  laughing  light- 
ly. Her  laughter  thrilled  him. 

They  stood  there  in  the  moonlight,  un- 
der the  sleepy  stars,  facing  each  other 
once  more,  each  holding  their  thin  glasses 
in  their  hands. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something.  .Would  you  care  to  listen  ?" 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  There  was  once  a  fire  in  New  York," 
she  said,  "and  in  it  a  young  girl  came 
very  near  perishing.  The  first  she  knew 
of  it  was  when  the  smoke  came  pouring  in 
through  the  windows  and  she  sought  the 
hall.  But  the  flames  cut  off  all  retreat 
there.  The  girl  began  to  cry  then,  when 
suddenly  she  felt  about  her  a  man's  strong 
arms.  She  was  just  conscious  enough  to 
know  that  he  carried  her  to  a  window, 
and  told  a  waiting  fireman  to  save  her — 
that  he  would  go  back  and  die.  But  be- 
fore the  fireman  took  her,  do  you  know 
what  this  brave  man  did?" 

He  tried  to  speak — he  was  unable  to. 
He  listened,  his  breath  coming  fast,  his 
pulses  leaping. 

"Well,  do  you  know?" 

Her  voice  challenged  him;  her  tone 
rang  like  the  softest  of  melodies  in  his 
ears.  He  did  not  answer  her — he  was  past 
all  speech. 

"  The  girl  did  not  forget  the  man,"  she 
added,  drifting  out  upon  a  tide  of  reck- 
lessness, "and  all  these  years  she  has 
been  thinking  of  him,  and  living  as  she 
thought  he  might  want  her  to  live.  There 
never  was  a  ly  one  else — only  the  one 
man.  She  <?id  not  see  him  in  the  fire; 
she  has  always  thought  of  him  as  some 
one  come  out  of  a  lovely  dream." 

She  lifted  her  glass  in  the  moonlight; 
it  gleamed  amber  in  the  silver  glow;  one 
white  hand  held  the  thin  stem  before 
him. 

"  Suppose  we  drink  to  that  man,"  she 
said.  "  He  was  very  brave !"  She 
looked  up  into  the  face  that  bent  above 
her ;  it  was  very  white. 

"Are  you ?"     He  tried  to  ask  her 

something,  something  that  thrilled  him 
from  head  to  foot;  he  wanted  to  take  her 
in  his  arms  and  tell  her  how  he  loved  her. 
They  stood  close  together,  there  in  the 
glowing  moonlight,  her  lovely  eyes  search- 
ing his  steady  gray  ones.  Her  fingers 
were  closed  upon  the  thin  wine  glass;  his. 
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eyes  shifted  to  them,  and  then — he  saw  it ! 
—his  own  gold  ring. 

Drunk  with  ecstasy,  incoherent,  afloat 
upon  the  tide  of  emotion,  he  laid  down 
his  glass  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  He 
pressed  her  hot  young  face  to  him,  and 
the  touch  of  her  satiny,  white  skin 
thrilled  him  with  a  nameless  sense  of 

joy- 

"  Have  you  loved  me — all  these  years  ?" 
he  asked,  tensely. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  breathlessly,  "al- 
ways !" 

He  pressed  her  face  close  to  his,  cheek 
brushing  cheek.  Then  he  kissed  her  full 


upon  the  mouth.  In  his  arms  she  trem- 
bled, his  for  the  centuries,  and  he  held 
her  very  tenderly,  whispering  to  her  how 
lonely  the  years  had  been. 

And  after  a  long  while  they  retraced 
their  steps  along  the  arcades,  into  the 
moonlit  courts,  and  up  the  marble  stairs. 
As  they  came  into  the  ball  room,  Eom- 
meley  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  There  are  no  more  accommodations 
for  Cairo,"  he  told  him.  "  The  Blue  Star 
closed  at  eight." 

Kessler  turned  to  him  a  moment.  "  It's 
no  matter,"  he  said, '  very  indifferently. 
"  It's  Calcutta  direct  in  the  morning." 


BY    CHARLES    S.    ROSS 

There's  a  beautiful  song  in  the  Poet's  heart 

That  his  pen  may  not  indite — 
For  it  seeketh  a  refuge  in  his  soul 
When  its  mystic  words  he  would  enroll 

To  give  to  the  glaring  light. 

It  ventureth  forth  o'er  the  slumbering  world— 

For  the  deep  night  calms  its  fear — 
And  it  beareth  the  Poet's  mind  on  high 
To  the  throne  of  thought  in  her  diamond  sky. 
And  it  maketh  his  vision  clear. 

It  singeth  sweet  to  the  Poet's  soul 

\Vhen  the  light  of  Hope  burns  low; 
Of  the  love  that  guardeth  the  trembling  fawn, 
And  worketh  the  miracle  of  the  dawn, 
And  maketh  the  sea-tides  flow. 

It  treasures  the  best  of  his  manhood's  years 

With  the  high  resolves  of  Youth, 
And  he  boweth  his  will  to  its  gentle  might, 
As  it  leadeth  him  ever  towards  the  light 
That  shines  from  the  lamp  of  Truth. 

The  Poet  sings  full  many  a  song, 

But  his  heart  vibrates  to  one — 
Yet  it  coloreth  all  of  his  book-learned  arts, 
And  his  thoughts  find  answer  in  human  hearts. 
And  he  lives  when  his  days  are  done. 


Picturesque  California. — Iflaclc  finite,  near  Sisson,  California. 

C.  R.  Miller,  Photo. 
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BY    JOHN    L.    COWAN 


TO  Benjamin  Franklin  is  ascribed 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
to  make  the  sage  observation  that 
the  lordly  but  companionable  turkey, 
rather  than  the  bald  and  misanthropic 
eagle,  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Republic.  If  Franklin  was 
the  first,  however,  at  least  ten  thousand 
newspaper  paragraphers  and  humorists 
contend  for  the  distinction  of  being  the 
latest,  repeating  the  remark  with  various 
amplifications  and  arguments  to  prove  its 
justice  at  least  twice  a  year.  Nor  is  the 
contention  lacking  in  plausibility  and  a 
show  of  reason.  The  eagle  is  a  pirate — 
a  freebooter  of  the  air,  seeking  out  whom 
he  may  slay,  and  showing  no  mercy  to  the 
innocent  and  helpless.  By  universal  con- 
sent, he  is  regarded  as  symbolic  of  wir 
and  conquest,  of  the  bloody  battle-field, 
of  the  victory  of  the  strong.  Surely  there 
is  nothing  in  his  history  or  his  disposition 
that  should  recommend  him  to  the  favor 
of  the  nation  that  stands  for  peace,  con- 
ciliation, justice  and  relief  to  all  that  are 
oppressed.  It  was  the  emblem  of  the 
Roman  Republic  through  its  career  of 
conquest,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  melancholy  days  of  its  richly  merited 
decline.  It  was  the  emblem  of  France  in 
the  arrogant  days  of  the  Bonapartes,  and 
is  still  the  symbol  of  boastful  Prussia, 
decadent  Austria  and  tottering  Russia. 
Surely,  it  is  neither  wise,  appropriate  nor 


politic  to  class  the  land  of  the  free  along 
with  the  conquering  and  corrupt  despot- 
isms and  autocracies  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent by  holding  up  for  the  adoration  of  the 
patriotic  the  same  symbol  that  crowned 
their  standards  and  led  their  legions  on  to 
bloody  victory  or  to  deserved  defeat.  The 
true  bird  of  freedom  is  the  fat  and  juicy 
turkey — a  native  of  the  soil,  but  alien  -o 
the  effete  and  oppressive  militarisms  of 
the  Old  World.  He  feeds  not  on  carrion 
and  offal,  nor  on  the  carcasses  of  victims 
of  his  strength,  like  the  eagle  and  other 
foul  birds  of  prey,  but  upon  the  berries, 
fruits,  seeds  and  nuts  of  the  fields  and 
woodlands.  He  is  a  true  aborigine — na- 
tive to  the  soil  of  every  State  and  terri- 
tory in  the  union,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Red  River  of  the  north;  from  the 
Golden  Gate  to  Cape  Cod;  from  the 
Straits  of  Florida  to  Puget  Sound.  In 
dignity  of  carriage,  in  grace  of  move- 
ment, in  symmetry  of  form  and  in  beauty 
of  plumage,  no  bird  of  prey  can  rival  him. 
He  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  peace,  plenty, 
prosperity,  content,  good  feeling  and  good 
cheer.  Well  might  his  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment be  blazoned  upon  our  national 
escutcheon — the  most  appropriate  and 
distinctive  emblem  of  triumphant  demo- 
cracy that  can  well  be  imagined. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public builded  not  wisely  in  this  regard, 
their  work  will  doubtless  continue  to  en- 
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dure.  and  the*  turkey,  defrauded  of  his 
birthright,  will  play  'luit  a  minor  role  in 
the  drama  of  events.  Hut  twiee  each  year 
does  he  come  into  his  own,  and  then  in  a 
manner  too  tragic  to  fitly  compensate  for 
the  intervening  seasons  of  neglect.  If 
not  the  villain  of  the  play,  he  meets  the 
villain's  fate.  Nevertheless,  his  life  goes 
out  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  if  his  end  is 
not  heroic,  it  is  far  from  ignoble.  He  is 
the  true  lord  of  the  feast  (even  though  he 
be  trussed  and  basted),  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  time,  when  the  piratic 
eagle  hardly  receives  a  passing  thought. 
Probably  the  haughty  gobbler  loses  but 
little  sleep  in  bootless  worry  over  the  fact 
that  tin1  Imld  and  worthless  eagle  has 
usurped  tin-  place  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  him.  If  he  does,  he  might  derive  some 
consolation  from  tie  thought  that  he  is 
loved  for  himself  alone;  the  eagle  only 
for  what  he  symbolizes. 

.The  turkey  was  introduced  into  Kurope 
by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  Si\; 
Century,  and  received  immediate  recog- 
nition as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  short 
list  of  domestic  fowls.  Of  the  gifts  of  the 
New  World  and  the  Old,  this  was  neither 
the  least  important  nor  the  least  appre- 
ciated. Like  corn  and  tobacco,  pota- 
toes and  the  peanut,  maple  syrup  and 
the  pumpkin  pie,  it  plays  a  part  in  pro- 
moting the  amenities  and  softening  the 
manners  of  men  and  nations  that  histor- 
ians and  chroniclers  are  too  prone  to  neg- 
lect. A  wise  man  of  old  won  everlasting 
renown  by  the  exhortation,  "  Let  me 
write  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care 
not  who  leads  its  armies."  Let  us  put  in 
a  bid  for  fame  by  parodying  it  thus,  "Let 
us  serve  the  rapid  fire  lunches  of  a  people, 
and  we  care  not  who  builds  its  battle- 
ships." Feed  them  on  a  diet  of  turkey, 
buckwheat  cakes  and  pumpkin  pies,  and 
ere  long  a  race  of  poets,  sages  and  philoso- 
phers would  be  evolved  whose  productions 
would  make  the  classics  of  the  Augustan 
age  seem  like  the  drivelings  of  idiocy  in 
comparison. 

How  or  why  the  turkey  received  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  dispute.  Probably  it  was  be- 
stowed as  a  result  of  the  confusion  of 
geographical  ideas  that  prevailed  for 
many  decades  after  the  discovery  of 
America.  It  was  not  suspected  that 
Columbus  had  pioneered  the  way  to  a 


new  hemisphere,  but  was  thought  thai  h. 
had  simply  found  a  short  route  to  the 
Indies.  rlhe  name,  Turkey,  was  not  then 
restricted  to  a  single  country  of  well-de- 
fined limits,  but  was  loosely  applied,  like 
the  expression,  "the  Indies,"  to  any  part 
of  the  Orient  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  turkey  was  so  named  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  its  supposed  Oriental 
origin.  Under  the  same  misapprehension, 
the  French  named  it  acoq  d'Inde,"  or  "In- 
dian cock,"  and  to  this  day  call  it  "dinde."' 
This  derivation,  however,  is  by  no  means 
universally  accepted,  and  amateur  ety- 
mologists have  exhausted  their  ingenuity 
in  the  attempt  to  invent  a  more  satisfac- 
tory hypothesis.  Some  think  that  the 
red,  wattled  head  of  the  male  bird  sug- 
gested the  red  cap  or  "fez,"  worn  by  the 
Turks.  Others  imagine  that  the  bluster- 
ing turkey  cock  reminded  observers  of 
the  belligerant  attitude  of  the  hated  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  some  it  is  believed  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  "turquoise,"  re- 
ferring to  the  steel-blue  color  seen  on  the 
plumage  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  by  still 
others  it  is  fancied  that  it  is  an  onoma- 
topoetic  word,  imitating  the  call  of  the 
bird  to  its  mate,  or  of  the  mother  to  her 
young. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  name,  there 
is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  wild  tur- 
key is  the  noblest  game  bird  indigenous 
to  the  Western  hemisphere.  Centuries  of 
pot  hunting  and  persecution  have  exter- 
minated it  in  some  of  the  older  States  and 
have  sadly  thinned  the  flocks  in  all  parts 
of  the  country;  but  in  the  heavily  tim- 
bered districts,  even  in  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal States,  turkeys  are  still  abundant 
enough  to  furnish  royal  sport  to  the 
hunter,  while  in  nearly  every  State  in  the 
West  there  are  unsettled  districts  in  which 
this  species  of  game  is  plentiful.  In 
Western  Texas  and  portions  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana, 
the  Dakotas  and  other  States,  even  the 
hunters  of  big  game  consider  it  not  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  engage  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  king  of  American  wild  fowl. 

The  wild  turkey,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, is  incomparably  superior  to  the 
domesticated  fowl  in  size,  beauty,  intelli- 
gence and  flavor — this  being  one  of  the 
few  species  that  have  deteriorated  under 
man's  influence,  notwithstanding  his  ef- 
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forts  to  achieve  the  contrary  result.  The 
French  Canadians  have  a  proverb,  "  He- 
bete  comme  une  dinde  " — aas  stupid  as  a 
turkey."  It  is  evident  that  the  coiners 
of  the  phrase  had  the  domesticated  fowl  in 
mind,  as  the  wild  bird  possesses  quite 
enough  intelligence  to  tax  the  sagacity 
of  the  most  experienced  hunter.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  barnyard 
fowl  is  but  a  degenerate  scion  of  a  noble 
ancestry,  breeders  make  a  practice  of  cap- 
turing wild  turkey  cocks,  or  of  filching 
the  eggs  of  wild  fowl  for  hatching,  when- 
ever possible,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
strain  of  fresh,  vigorous  and  undegenerate 
blood  into  their  flocks. 

The  turkey  was  domesticated  by  the 
aborigines  of  the  Southwest  and  by  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico  ages  before  the  whita 
man  first  set  foot  on  this  continent.  By 
these  it  was  reared  for  the  sake  of  its 
feathers,  rather  than  for  its  meat,  al- 
though there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  meat  was  wasted.  The  beautiful 
feather  cloth  obtained  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  looted  the  city  of  the  Monte- 
zumas — so  highly  prized  that  gifts  of  it 
were  sent  to  the  Castilian  monarchs,  and 
are  still  preserved  among  the  royal  treas- 
ures at  Madrid,  was  made  of  ocellated 
turkey  feathers.  This  feather  cloth,  too, 
was  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  Cliff  Dwellers.  It  was  buried  along 
with  their  dead,  and  many  specimens 
have  been  discovered  among  their  ruined 
homes  in  the  Mesa  Verde  and  the  Canon 
de  Chelly.  The  ocellated  turkey  of  Yu- 
catan and  Honduras  is  smaller  than  the 
variety  indigenous  farther  north,  but  far 
more  beautiful.  Its  plumage  is  dazzlingly 
lustrous,  reflecting  almost  every  color  *jf 
the  rainbow,  and  rendering  it  almost  as 
resplendent  as  the  peacock.  The  common 
bronze  turkey  of  the  barnyard  is  believed 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  northern  and 
the  Yucatan  varieties.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  possible  that  the  fowl  that  dignifies 
the  Christmas  dinner  by  his  august  pres- 
ence may  be  descended  on  the  one  hand 
from  some  lordly  turkey  cock  that  cracked 
acorns  in  the  forests  of  New  England  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  landed,  and  on  the 
other  hand  from  a  royal  hen  that  ate  corn 
in  the  coops  of  Montezuma  before  Cortez 
set  forth  on  his  career  of  conquest. 

Of  the  turkeys  of  civilization,  the 
bronze  fowl  of  Rhode  Island  has  the  repu- 


tation of  being  the  highest  born,  best  bred 
and  bluest  blooded  bird  of  his  species  in 
America.  If  one-half  of  the  Ehode  Island 
turkeys  that  are  marketed  every  year  real- 
ly hailed  from  that  pocket-edition  com- 
monwealth, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  them  all  to  find  roosting 
room  within  its  narrow  limits.  Scarcely 
less  famous  are  the  turkeys  of  Kentucky, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  seem  as  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  this  choice 
gift  of  the  gods  as  to  the  production  of 
those  other  boons  no  less  desired — beauti- 
ful women,  fast  horses  and  incomparable 
corn-juice.  In  the*  Blue  Grass  Common- 
wealth the  turkeys  are  reared  by  negroes 
on  their  little  patches  of  land.  During 
the  early  days  of  December,  the  country 
roads  are  dotted  with  marching  flocks, 
driven  by  tattered  men  and  little  black 
pickaninnies,  all  converging  towards  the 
towns.  The  scene  is  one  of  rustic  and 
Arcadian  simplicity  that  the  globe  trotter 
will  long  cherish  in  his  memory,  when 
imposing  pageants  and  majestic  scenes 
of  nature  have  been  forgotten. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  many  turkeys  will  be  slaughtered 
within  the  next  few  weeks  "to  make  a 
Christian  holiday,"  but  unfortunately  no 
statistics  of  the  kind  can  be  secured.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Twelfth  Census,  there  were 
in  the  United  States  on  June  1,  1900, 
only  6,599,367  domesticated  turkeys  over 
three  months  of  age.  The  leading  State 
in  the  turkey  raising  industry  was  Texas, 
with  648,671  birds,  while  Illinois  stood 
second  with  446,020,  and  Iowa  was  a  close 
third  with  424,306.  However,  these  fig- 
ures fall  far  short  of  conveying  a  true 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tur- 
key raising  business.  At  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  census  enumerators  made 
their  rounds,  but  few  of  the  turkeys  that 
were  destined  to  grace  the  feasts  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  three  months;  and  mil- 
lions, perhaps,  had  not  yet  broken  the 
egg  shells.  When  the  census  of  1890  was 
taken,  an  attempt  was  made  to  count 
turkeys  of  all  ages,  not  restricting  the 
enumeration  to  those  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  the  reports  gave  the 
total  number  as  being  10,754,060;  but 
even  these  figures  give  no  account  of  the 
millions  of  birds  hatched  after  the  first 
of  June  and  butchered  for  the  holiday 
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trade.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy how  many  turkeys  are  reared  every 
year,  or  how  many  are  slaughtered  for 
the  Christmas  season,  but  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  largest  buyers  in  the  country 
may  be  of  interest.  In  his  opinion,  the 
census  figures  of  the  year  1900  represent 
little  more  than  the  permanent  stock  kept 
for  breeding  purposes  on  the  farms  and 
ranges.  He  regards  it  as  a  reasonable  es- 
timate that  at  least  ten  turkeys  are 
raised  and  killed  for  every  one  thus  kept 
permanently.  If  this  estimate  be  even 
approximately  correct*  and  if  allowance 
be  made  for  the  growth  of  the  industry 


since  the  Twelfth  Census  was  taken,  then 
more  than  65,000,000  turkeys  have  been 
reared  for  table  consumption  this  year. 

Although  Americans  regard  the  tur- 
key as  peculiarly  their  own,  yet  it  is  high- 
ly appreciated  in  every  country  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australia.  Its  fame,  in  fact,  is  co- 
extensive with  civilization.  In  Englanl 
the  turkey  raising  industry  is  carried  on 
to  an  extent  never  attempted  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  leading  centers  of 
the  business  are  Norfolk  and  Cambridge- 
shire, where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
turkeys  are  reared  every  year  for  the 
London  market. 


BY  MARGARET  ASHMUN 

Wild,  harsh,  grotesque  with  uncouth  shape  and  hue, 
Pre-doomed  to  death  and  drought  without  an  end, 

For  grim,  sad  miles  beneath  a  burning  blue, 
These  cheerless  plains  their  arid  length  extend. 

A  region  strange,  devoid  of  kindly  plan, 

Unblessed  it  seems,  for  all  good  things  amiss — 

The  monstrous  challenge  Nature  flings  to  man: 
"What,  for  your  profit,  can  you  do  with  this?" 


BY    HELEN    FITZGERALD    SANDERS 


NEARLY  forty  years  ago,  a  traveler, 
on  his  way  from  Virginia  City  to 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  stopped  at 
a  small  mining  camp  that  lay  along  his 
route.  This  camp  was  situated  near  a 
long,  low  hill,  wooded  with  clumps  of 
pine  and  built  up  scantily  with  the  log 
cabins  of  the  early  days.  The  hill  itself 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  a  valley 
or  "flat,"  stretching  away,  with  some 
minor  undulations,  to  the  south,  and  ris- 
ing abruptly  into  the  snow-clad  peaks 
called  the  Highlands;  to  the  east  lay  the 
ponderous  spine  of  the  continent — the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
huge,  bearded,  forbidding,  like  a  monster 
of  the  Jurassic  Age,  sullenly  taking  his 
rest;  finally,  to  the  westward,  the  hill 
itself  culminated  in  a  steep,  barren 
"  butte,"  at  once  giving  the  settlement  itd 
name  and  bearing  evidence  of  volcanic 
upheaval  in  ages  past.  Verily,  this  was 
no  Garden  of  the  Gods,  but  rather  a  gro- 
tesque region  where  elemental  forces  had 
held  mighty  sway.  While  the  traveler 
noted  these  things,  an  old  prospector, 
weary  of  the  precarious  luck  of  placer 
mining,  approached  and  offered  him  six 
claims  on  the  lean  looking  hill  for  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  traveler,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  had  in  his  wallet  just  the 
exact  sum.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence; 
six  claims  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
his  wallet  held  the  stated  price  in  gold 
dust.  However,  the  thing  seemed  pre- 
posterous even  for  a  gamble,  so  he  re- 
fused the  old  man's  offer,  and  mounting 
his  horse,  went  his  way.  Within  the  life- 
time of  that  same  traveler,  those  six 
claims  had  yielded  over  a  billion  dollars; 
the  hill  had  shed  its  pine  clumps  for  for- 
ests of  bristling  chimneys  and  shaft 
houses,  and  the  obscure  camp  had  become 
the  greatest  copper  district  in  the  world. 
The  story,  much  as  it  sounds  like  ro- 
mance, is  literally  true,  and  the  magical 
transformation  from  the  "  forest  prime- 
val "  to  the  city  has  happened  in  less 
than  forty  years!  There  are  immense 
dynamic  forces  at  work  not  only  in  the 


earth  itself,  but  in  the  air,  and  under 
their  influence  full-lunged  and  warm- 
blooded men  act  vigorously  and  achieve. 
No  effete  luxuries  here  to  cajole  the 
senses  into  idleness;  no  perfume  of 
flower  and  vista  of  fat  valley  with  low 
of  kine  and  tinkle  of  distant  bell;  no 
amorous  south  wind  to  relax  the  tension 
and  sooth  to  stagnation.  No !  rather 
stern,  muscle-bearing  toil;  the  ring  of 
pick  on  rock,  the  throb  and  Vroar  of 
mighty  engines  undoing  with  iron  might 
the  sedimentary  work  of  Nature  through 
the  ages;  an  environment  of  naked  cliff 
and  crag  and  chastened  winds  from  snow- 
cold  heights  that  sparkle,  lash  and  com- 
pel. Such  are  the  external  conditions, 
and  the  same  goal,  deep-buried  in  the 
mountain's  breast,  is  the  impetus  that 
draws,  binds  and  rewards. 

Originally,  Butte,  like  all  other  north- 
western camps,  was  purely  a  placer  dis- 
trict; then  the  "Alice,"  with  the  pioneer 
shaft  of  the  hill,  set  the  precedent  in  ac- 
tual quartz  mining,  and  produced  silver. 
It  was  not  until  1881  that  Marcus  Daly 
sank  the  main  shaft  of  the  famous  "Ana- 
conda "  to  great  depth  in  search  of  cop- 
per. This  shrewd  miner  spent  a  fortune 
before  the  vast  body  of  copper  was  struck, 
revealing  the  real  wealth  of  the  camp. 
It  was  then  that  Butte  came  into  promi- 
nence, and  capital  and  labor  flocked  to 
the  new  field.  The  day  of  the  old  pros- 
pector who  owned  and  worked  his  little 
holding  was  gone  forever.  The  hill  was 
too  rich  and  the  stake  too  big  for  single 
individuals.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be 
Company  and  Union — Magnate  and 
Laborer. 

In  1889,  the  Boston  and  Montana  Com- 
pany sent  a  young  engineer,  F.  Augustus 
Heinze,  to  Butte,  to  look  after  its  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Heinze  was  a  keen  mining  man 
of  German  antedecedents  and  rich  con- 
nections abroad.  In  his  capacity  of  ex- 
pert, or  engineer,  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the 
"  B  and  M,"  their  deviations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  right  of  way  bestowed  upon 


Company  buying  and  absorbing  the 
smaller  concern,  of  which  Heinze  was  the 
roa trolling  spirit,  and  Mr.  Heinze,  upon 
tin-  stops  of  the  old  court  house  (the  arena 
upon  \vhirh  the  contestants  had  met  and 
would  meet),  declared  in  legally  compre- 
hensive Kn-lish,  with  qualifications  cov- 
ering all  contingencies,  that  he  would 
never  sell  his  interests  to  the  Amal-..- 
mated.  Tin-  seene  was  a  dramatic  one. 
Thousands  of  miners  who  believed  in 
him  as  their  unflinching  champion, 
cheered  him  on,  and  if  there  had  been 
doubt  in  his  sincerity  it  was  quelled  for 
the  time,  at  least.  It  was  Heinze  who 
cried  loudest  of  all,  "  Down  with  the 
trusts!"  Heinze  who  had  ardently  sup- 
ported the  eight  hour  shift,  and  Heinze 
who  had.  with  princely  generosity,  pre- 
-••nte.l  every  man  in  his  employ  with  a 
Christmas  turkey,  though  Butte  is  a  city 
where  turkeys  'come  high.  Therefore, 
long  live  Heinze  and  the  M.  0.  P.!  So 
they  cheered  themselves  hoarse  and  were 
reassured.  Still  rumor,  subtle,  irrespon- 
sible, but  insistent  rumor,  emanating 
from  no  known  source,  and  spread  fur- 
tively by  nobody  knew  whom,  said  that 
Heinze  was  negotiating  with  a  haled 
trust.  Had  not  Mr.  Heinze  gone  to 
New  York  after  his  speech  and  remained 
ih- -re  for  long  months  bent  upon  somo 
secret  mis-i..n:-  Coincidentally,  perhaps, 
but  still  curiously,  the  head  officials  of 
the  rival  company  had  been  in  New 
York  also.  Therefore,  suspicion  grew  to 
convii -tion,  and  people  were  scarcely  sur- 
prised when  the  official  announcement 
was  made  in  February,  1906,  that  tlr? 
Red  Metal  Mining  Company  had  pur- 
chased outright  the  holdings  of  the  M. 
0.  P.,  saving  the  Lexington  mine,  for  the 
sum  of  $10,500,000. 

For  years,  indeed,  so  long  as  there  had 
been  talk  of  Heinze's  sell-out,  there  had 
been  a  fear  growing  out  of  it  that  Butte 
might  become  a  "one  man  camp,"  witli 
no  competition  to  prevent  shut-downs 
or  the  arch-terror  of  a  lower  wage,  in 
which  event  the  master  and  the  mjan 
would  meet  in  a  great  reckoning;  the 
union  of  capital  and  the  union  of  labor.| 

There  was  another  element  to  be  reck- 
oned with — the  miners  themselves,  al- 
lied into  a  powerful  organization  qrer 
4,000  strong.  As  far  back  as  1878, 
twelve  or  fourteen  hi  borers  in  the  mines. 


Thp  tallest  concrete  smoke-stack  In  the  world. 
at  Clark's  strelter,  Butte.  This  carries  away 
all  smoke  and  fumes. 


1.  Bell    and    Diamond   mines.      2.  Cora    mine,    showing  hoist  and  dumps. 
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foreseeing  the  complexities  which  even 
then  were  arising  from  incursions  of 
new  and  conflicting  interests,  formed 
themselves  into  a  union.  Their  purpose 
was  to  establish  and  maintain  a  fair 
wage;  to  care  for  the  sick  and  injured, 
and  finally  to  bury  the  dead.  From  this 
humble  beginning  the  union  had  grown 
into  a  strong,  cosmopolitan  body,  none  the 
less  firm  for  the  various  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed.  If  the  fame  of 
Butte  were  magnet  enough  to  attract 
princes  and  pirates  of  finance,  it  was  also 
potent  enough  to  spread  beyond  the 
bounds  of  these  United.  States  and  across 
the  seas;  from  the  English  tongue  to  the 
language  of  foreigner  laborer  stooping 
beneath  his  burden  of  unrewarded  toil. 
True,  the  first  tales  of  Butte  that  went 
forth  were  not  alluring  except  in  the  in- 
sidious promise  of  material  wealth.  Con- 
comitant with  its  fame  was  the  story  of 
its  ugliness  and  its  vice.  't)ame  Nature 
had  turned  usurer  here,;  the  trees  had 
withered  beneath  the  poison  fumes  of 
smelters,  the  mountain  streams  were  pol- 
luted, and  even  the  fair  face  of  heaven 


was  In-dimmed  with  a  pall  of  smoke.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  things  men  Hocked  to 
Butte.  \Vhat  mattered  her  dirt  or  even 
her  infamy  so  long  as  she  yielded  up 
wealth?  Ihe  down-trodden  of  other  lands 
were  not  restrained  by  the  dark  stories 
of  the  unfair  town,  and  its  reputed  re- 
semblance to  the  Inferno  itself.  Had 
these  toilers  not  enjoyed  beautiful  scen- 
ery while  their  stomach  clove  to  their  ribs 
for  lack  of  food?  Probably  if  Mephis- 
topheles  had  presided  over  the  treasure 
they  would  still  have  come  with  dumb 
yearning  for  something  better  than  the 
vain  tilling  of  exhausted  soil.  So  they 
journeyed  westward  from  impoverished 
Ireland,  Cornwall,  Italy,  Russia,  Fin- 
land and  even  Syria.  Could  the  Latin 
have  read  his  Dante,  which  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned, he  might  have  seen  in  the  barren, 
smoke-stained  approach  to  the  new  land, 
with  its  wilderness  of  grotesque  rocks, 
and  occasionally  a  dead,  mis-shapen  tree, 
twisted  as  though  it  had  struggled  be- 
fore it  died,  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  country  described  in  the  opening  lines 
of  the  "Inferno,"  and  if,  perchance,  a 


Butte  Reduction  Works. 


"  Minnie  Healy  "   mine. 

lean,  gray  coyote,  had  slunk  past  to  com- 
plete the  simile,  he  would  have  involun- 
tarily looked  for  the  shade  of  Virgil. 
But  no  such  classical  meditations  fired 
the  laborers'  fancy.  They  came  and  toiled 
and  sweated,  and  their  dreams  of  pros- 
perity became  reality.  With  the  instinct 
of  the  clan  and  the  blood-tie,  these  child- 
ren of  many  lands  clung  together  so  far 
as  places  of  dwelling  and  habit  were  con- 
cerned, as  we  shall  see  later,  but  more 
broadly  and  more  strongly,  by  virtue  of 
the  greater  tie  of  common  interest,  com- 
mon reward  for  common  toil,  they  knit 
themselves  into  the  democratic  body  poli- 
tic of  the  Miners'  Union,  with  the  motto, 
"  In  Union  there  is  Strength."  And  here, 
be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  these  men,  that 
from  the  inception  of  the  union  in  that 
far-away  beginning,  when  twelve  rugged 
men  pointed  the  way,  to  the  present  day 
when  its  membership  numbers  over  four 
thousand  in  £ood  standing  and  entitled 
to  the  sick  benefits,  through  debauched 
political  conditions,  shameful  contests  for 
possession,  and  outrageous  labor  agita- 
tion, the  Miners'  Union  has  remained 


true  to  its  principles  of  fairness  and  in- 
tegrity. At  all  times  it  has  been  reason- 
able in  its  demands,  conservative  and 
consistent  in  its  policy,  and  it  has  ever 
been  a  factor  in  good  Government,  law 
and  order,  the  preservation  of  harmony 
between  laborer  and  employer,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  the  great  industry  of  which  it  is 
a  vital  part.  The  union  demands  and  re- 
ceives for  all  miners  $3.50  per  shift  of 
eight  hours;  to  members  in  good  standing 
who  are  disabled,  it  allowed  $10  per  week 
for  ten  weeks,  and  it  gives  to  its  dead  de- 
cent burial.  The  union  fund  is  kept  up 
by  a  monthly  assessment  of  $1  for  each 
man  enrolled  upon  its  books.  Nor  is  its 
charity  purely  for  its  own  members.  No 
miner's  widow  is  left  penniless  that  it 
does  not  call  for  voluntary  contributions 
from  each  man,  and  no  worthy  cause,  be 
it  local  or  otherwise,  is  left  unaided  by 
these  Sons  of  Toil,  who  win  their  hard- 
earned  bread  far  from  the  common  heri- 
tage of  God's  sunshine  and  pure  air,  amid 
constant  danger,  by  the  might  of  brawn 
and  the  ordained  baptism  of  honest  sweat. 
Such  was  the  Miners'  Union  and  its 
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policy  when  the  inevitable  came  to  pass, 
and  the  lesser  was  absorbed  by  the  greater 
corporation.  Meantime,  there  had  been 
much  conflicting  opinion  as  to  the  depth 
of  the  mineral  deposit  upon  which  th«» 
future  of  Butte  depended.  Many  said 
the  veins  would  "pinch  out,"  and  with 
decreasing  values  and  increasing  expenses, 
wages  would  be  reduced,  and  so  would 
end  the  short-lived  glory  of  "  the  greatest 
camp  on  earth."  The  concensus  of  opin- 
ion, scientific  and  otherwise,  however  it 
might  differ  as  to  the  depth  of  the  copper 
deposit,  agreed  pretty  generally  that  the 
hill  itself  was  the  sole  repository  of  the 


referred  to  above,  caused  numbers  oi' 
men  to  be  thrown  out  of  work.  The  pes- 
simists were  assured  that  the  beginning 
of  the  end  had  come,  and  in  the  threat- 
ened panic  some  stampeded  so  far  as  to 
leave  outright.  An  exodus  of  the  faint- 
hearted is  always  to  be  welcomed,  ae- 
ro rding  to  the  laws  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  if  any  harm  were  done  by  the 
small  scattering  it  was  but  transitory. 

Not  many  months  went  by  before  it 

transpired  very  gradually,  as  rumor  does, 

that    the   secondary   zone   of   enrichment 

h;id    Ixvn    reached;   that   the   veins   had 

widened    and    riclicned    past    all    previous 


Washoe  smelter,  Anaconda,  where  Butte  ores   arc  smelted.     The  largest  smelter  in  the  world. 


treasure;  that  volcanic  upheaval  had  cut 
off  the  veins  to  the  west,  where  the  cone 
of  the  Big  Butte  had  once  belched  forth 
the  anger  of  earth's  fires.  It  was  asserted 
with  almost  equal  assurance  that  the 
"flatv  spreading  to  the  southward  was 
sterile.  About  1903,  a  certain  depression 
stimulated  the  belief  that  the  old  fear 
was  a  reality,  and  the  great  veins  were 
gradually  diminishing  in  richness.  Al- 
most simultaneously  a  temporary  shut- 
down of  mines  involved  in  the  litigation 


experience,  and  that  enough  was  in  sight 
to  keep  the  mines  going  for  fifty  yearj. 
The  closed  properties  opened  again;  men 
went  back  to  work  with  a  good  will,  and 
to  the  astonishment  and  even  amusement 
of  some  people,  Pittsburg  capital  bought 
up  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  "  flat," 
and  sank  for  copper.  A  dark,  slate-col- 
ered  fence  enclosed  the  property,  which 
was  given  the  name  of  Pittsmont,  the 
first  syllables  of  Pittsburg  and  Montana, 
combined;  and  preserving  strict  secrecy, 


ft 
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the  new  company  built  an  enormous  plant 
for  the  test  of  an  original  process  of 
smelting.  The  presence  of  a  rich  East- 
ern concern,  spending  a  fortune  on  the 
hitherto  undeveloped  "flat"  was  an  im- 
petus to  the  small  fry.  The  price  of  cop- 
per, too,  arose  to  unprecedented  ligures. 
"Gophering ''  began,  little  greenish- white 
dumps,  like  ant  hills  speckled  the  dun 
level,  bold  ribs  of  shaft  houses  arose,  and 
there  was  general  upheaval  in  the  quest 
of  the  precious  metal. 

Still,  all  this  was  merely  preliminary. 
Butte  was  just  entering  upon  its  second 
era.  In  the  beginning,  people  of  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  had  come  here  as  they 
had  gone  to  the  earlier  lields  of  Alder 


were  and  are  in  excess  of  those  straight 
through  to  the  coast;  extortionate  little 
unions  held  up  prices  to  the  ultimate 
limit,  and  did  their  share  to  throttle  in- 
dustry to  paralysis,  and  retard  the  better 
building  and  growth  of  the  place.  In- 
deed, Butte  came  to  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  center  of  disturbance;  fresh 
blood  was  not  welcomed  among  the  ranks 
of  some  workers,  and  more  than  one 
•'iner  **  hit  the  trail,"  in  the  security 
of  the  darkness  by  command  of  individu- 
als unknown.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this, 
there  was  the  impulse  of  growth,  which 
could  not  be  checked  by  artificial  condi- 
tions. People  kept  coming,  and  these 
people  had  t«»  cat  and  drink  and  have 


Panorama    of    the    richest    hill    In    the    world. 

Gulch  or  Montana  City,  or  any  of  the 
primitive  camps  that  had  yielded  their 
share  of  riches  and  then  gone  down  into 
oblivion.  Nobody  lived  in  Butte;  men 
came  merely  to  dig  out  its  ore,  then  go 
their  way  to  fairer  lands.  Everybody 
came  from  somewhere  else,  and  every- 
body was  going  somewhere  else,  as  soon 
as  he  should  strike  it  rich.  And  so,  each 
one,  from  a mucker"  to  magnate,  had 
his  prospect,  his  proposition  or  his  prop- 
erty, three  terms  expressing  distinct  de- 
grees of  uncertainty  or  development.  Like 
all  towns  of  its  type,  merchandise  was 
high,  freight  rates  to  and  from  the  East 


shelter  from  the  cold.  Here  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  contrast  the  pay  of  the  miner 
with  the  day  laborer  in  other  vocations. 
Staples  being  more  expensive  in  Butte 
than  in  most  places,  and  rents  proportion- 
ately exorbitant,  the  miner  with  his  $3. .50 
per  day  and  a  family  to  clothe,  feed  and 
house,  has  little  or  nothing  left  after  he 
provides  himself  and  them  with  the  bare 
necessities. 

Although  such  inconsistencies  prevail, 
and  even  to  build  a  modest  cottage  taxes 
the  means  of  the  buyer  of  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  roving  surplus,  ever 
growing  and  uncovered  population,  must 
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have  a  place  to  stay.  It  is  almost  ridicu- 
lous to  state  that  houses  are  rented  be- 
fore their  foundations  are  laid;  that  of 
the  numbers  of  larger  apartment  houses 
and  office  blocks  now  building,  the  rooms 
are  rented  in  advance.  It  would  scarcely 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  the  foot-sore 
pedestrian  seeking  a  prospective  abode 
to  lay  his  weary  head,  follows  the  brick 
or  lumber  wagon  and  sits  upon  the  heap 
of  raw  material  until  he  can  secure  the 
promise  of  a  house  or  room,  when  not 
even  a  pick  has  broken  the  ground  for  its 
foundation.  Formerly  the  class  of  houses 
was  uniformly  cheap  and  ugly.  Keen 
business  men  put  up  the  poorest  struc- 
tures, which  they  rented  for  the  highest 
figures,  netting  them  enormous  interest 
on  the  initial  investment  Such  a  condi- 
tion necessarily  reduced  the  town  to  a 
state  of  general  ugliness,  apart  from  its 
disfigurement  through  the  smoke.  There 
were  various  smelters  all  pouring  forth 
their  unwholesome  breath  on  the  air, 
scorching  the  soil  into  total  barrenness, 
parching  the  throats  of  human  beings 
with  fumes  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  smelting  the  ores 
were  roasted  on  the  ground,  the  heavily 
burdened  smoke  hanging  low  over  the 
city,  and  when  the  wind  drove  through 
the  hollow  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  their  spurs,  the  thick  cloud 
closed  down  like  a  pall,  and  for  days  the 
sun  never  shone  except  luridly,  an  in- 
auspicious copper  orb  leering  from  a  con- 
taminated sky.  With  the  growth  of  the 
town,  these  conditions  became  impracti- 
cal, not  to  say  unbearable,  and  the  Ana- 
conda Company,  finding  a  desirable  site 
at  Anaconda,  a  place  about  28  miles  dis- 
tant, erected  there  the  Washoe  smelter, 
which  is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  at  the  cost  of  over  $7,500,000. 
The  ores  from  the  Butte  mines  are  trans- 
ported thither  by  iron  ore  trains,  loaded 
automatically  at  the  mines.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  plant,  with  its  modern 
equipment  and  reduced  cost  of  smelting, 
the  smaller  local  smelters  closed  down 
one  by  one,  until  at  last  but  a  single  sur- 
vivor remains.  There,  out  on  the  "flat'? 
it  stands,  a  long  curl  of  white  smoke  Tid- 
ing from  the  highest  concrete  stack  in 
the  world,  which  conducts  the  fumes  to 
an  altitude  where  they  are  dissipated 
among  the  higher  air  currents. 


With  the  passing  of  the  smoke,  it  be- 
came possible  for  qrass  and  flowers  to 
grow,  and  the  citizens  began,  very  tenta- 
tively at  first,  to  plant  gardens.  It  is 
wonderful  how  a  little  touch  of  nature 
will  take  root  in  men's  hearts  as  well  as 
in  earth's  soil.  There  grew  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  home;  those  thousands  of 
people  who  had  stayed  on  year  after  year 
waiting  for  the  fortune  that  did  not 
come,  and  who  in  the  process  had  become 
a  part  of  the  established  order  of  things, 
bethought  themselves  of  being  comfort- 
able in  this  camping  ground,  and  having 
homes  as  other  folk  in  other  lands.  The 
ascendency  of  the  home  builder  over  the 
landlord  is  always  a  sign  of  progress, 
and  the  Butte  of  to-day  with  its  pretty 
houses  and  gardens,  is  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  barren  Butte  of  the  past. 

With  the  development  of  the  home- 
spirit,  the  place  has  grown  from  a  tem- 
porary abiding  place,  where  the  seeker  of 
fortune  exists  for  a  day,  to  one  where 
people  live;  from  a  mining  camp  of  a 
few  inhabitants  to  a  city  of  75,000  souls. 
The  ultimate  degree  of  its  pretentious  to 
beaiity  has  been  reached  in  Columbia 
Gardens,  a  park  far  out  by  the  Main 
Range,  where  shady  glades  and  gay  flower 
beds  greet  the  pleasure-thirsty  through 
the  whole  summer  time.  There  one  sees 
the  miner  and  his  family  taking  their 
holiday  rest,  and  there  the  lover  of  na- 
ture awaits  the  melting  of  the  snow  to 
gather  the  pale  anemone,  the  first,  timid 
harbinger  of  spring. 

These  improvements  in  external  con- 
ditions all  pointed  to  internal  prosper- 
ity. The  hitherto  mysterious  Pittsmont 
struck  its  copper  vein,  proving  that  th-2 
zone  of  mineralization  extended  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  hill,  so  that 
those  who  had  denied  the  existence  of 
other  deposits 

"  *  *  *  were    thrust, 

Like  Foolish  Prophets  forth." 

Outcroppings  of  veins  ignored  in  the 
past  as  sporadic  deposits  broken  by  pri- 
mordial upheaval,  became  significant  evi- 
dence of  what  lay  beneath.  Little  holes 
in  the  ground  grew  into  mines;  fresh 
capital  poured  in,  and  for  miles  across 
the  flat  and  even  upon  the  shaggy  body  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  shafts  were  sunk, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  copper  was 


SCENES    IN    BUTTE. 

1.  Miners  off  shift  going  down   Dublin  Gulch. 

2.  Showing   that   vegetation   is   now   a   reality 
in   Butte. 

3.  "Gophering."    or    development    work    north 
of  'Butte. 


1.  The  famous  Anaconda  mine. 

2.  Big  Butte,  after  which  the  town  is  named. 

3.  Looking  down   "Dublin  Gulch." 
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struck.  Not  one,  but  hundreds,  of  Com- 
panies came  into  being,  'ihe  man  \ou 
met  oil  the  streets  six  month  ago,  shaoby 
and  "down  on  his  luck,  blossomed  sud- 
denly into  an  easily  eontident  "promoter," 
floating  a  "proposition  with  "millions  in 
it." 

A  little  oxer  a  year  ago.  an  enormously 
rich  strike  was  made  in  the  group  of 
mines  known  as  the  North  Untie,  which 
sent  its  stock  from  •>!•>  to  siK>.  I  his  set 
the  town  on  the  qui  vive.  '1  here  was 
great  clamoring  !'«•  -  of  all  kinds. 

Prices  ran  up  like  mercury  under  heat, 
and  with  dizzy  rapidness  1  01  tunes  wheel 
made  men  of  affairs  of  modest  wage  win- 
ners. Even  the  circumspect,  righteous 
folk  who  cried  down  gambling  as  a  work 
of  the  devil,  dodged  around  the  corner 
to  the  stock  exchange,  bought  a  lime  stock 
and  lost  sleep  until  the  morning  bulletins 
were  out.  Coupled  with  the  ordinary 
salutations  was,  "How's  Amalgamated?" 
or  what  not.  Land  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  developed  mines  was  liter- 
ally gobbled,  bought  or  jumped  and  re- 
jumped,  until  not  an  inch  remained  un- 
covered by  stakes  and  location  notices. 
The  ground  once  secured,  the  promoters 
(and  in  these  cases  the  term  has  no  sin- 
ister meaning),  went  East,  and  upon  fair 
representation  of  the  facts,  raised  money 
to  develop  their  properties  before  a  pick 
had  been  struck  into  the  ground,  and 
when  only  a  great  outcropping  ori  the  sur- 
face fired  them  to  implicit  belief  in  ulti- 
mate success.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  in 
no  recorded  case  thus  far,  extravagant  as 
such  an  assertion  may  seem,  have  the  new 
seekers  failed  after  gaining  the  required 
depth.  In  properties  where  this  depth 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  "stringers  "  of 
copper  ore  mark  the  beginning  of  larger 
bodies  below. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  these  huge 
games  of  chance  where  risk  seems  so 
small  and  results  so  miraculously  large. 
The  contagion  is  in  the  air.  In  the 
streets  the  crowds  of  eager  miners  off 
shift  outside  a  saloon,  give  each  other  a 
"tip"  and  the  name  of  some  new  "propo- 
sition," coupled  with  so  much  per  share 
passes  from  lip  to  lip.  It  is  a  giddy 
whirlpool,  where  those  who  drift  in  from 
placid  waters  are  swept  around  in  as 
grotesque  a  dance  as  the  rest.  Nowhere 
else  in  this  country  do  like  conditions 


|uv\;iii;    perhaps    one    might    go    farther 

and  state  with  sweeping  comprehension, 
and  still  with  truth,  that  the  world,  so 
far  as  history  goes,  has  iu>\er  seen  its 
equal. 

Alt  hough  to  tlu-  name  of  Butte  is  gen- 
erally attached  the  epithet  "the  richest 
camp  on  earth,"  the  outside  world  knows 
but  little  of  its  character. 

Several  write  is  have  drifted  in  from 
ili.  Ka>t,  stopped  a  few  days  at  the  club, 
drank  good  wine,  smoked  cigars  and  gone 
down  a  mine;  then  they  have  promptly 
written  articles  noticeable  on  account  of 
their  conspicuous  lack  oi  knowledge.  The 
keynote  is  always  "barrenness."  Then 
follows  the  statement  that  "not  a  spear 
of  grass  is  to  be  seen,"  and  there  is  gen- 
erally a  re-hash  of  the  political  feuds  and 
dishonesty  which  have  shocked  the  whole 
country  into  attention  during  years  past. 
But  not  one  word  of  the  unique  features 
of  the  place  has  ever  been  hinted  at. 
Cities,  like  the  individuals  who  compose 
them,  have  personalities.  There  are  some 
well  ordered  towns,  like  eminently  re- 
spectable la'dies  and  gentlemen,  who  pur- 
sue their  staid  and  decent  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law,  year  in  and 
year  out,  with  no  deviation;  there  are 
others  of  mixed  blood  and  conflicting  in- 
terest that  impress  one  with  energy  and 
abundance  of  life.  Butte  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  Awhile  back  we  saw  how 
the  laborers  of  many  lands  had  sought 
work  in  the  mines,  and  in  natural  conse- 
quence, how  these  foreigners  obeying  the 
instinct  of  the  clan,  segregated  them- 
selves into  distinct  bodies,  occupying  dif- 
ferent quarters.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
town  of  similar  size  composed  of  so  many 
varying  elements,  and  nowhere  will  the 
traveler  find  the  foreign  quarters  pre- 
served with  more  of  their  native  color. 
Butte  is  made  up  of  townships  and  com- 
munities: Walkerville,  Dublin  Gulch, 
Centerville  and  Chicken  Flat  on  the  hill; 
and  Mteaderville  toward  the  main  range. 
Walkerville  and  Centerville  hold  most 
of  the  old  mines,  and  their  location  half  a 
mile  apart  gave  rise  to  the  song  which 
welled  up  from  the  deep  chests  of  men 
going  to  and  coming  from  shift : 


From  Walkerville  to  Centerville  is  just 
a  half  a  mile. 
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From  Centerville  to  Walkerville  is  just  a 

half  a  mile. 
From    Walkerville    to    Centerville,    from 

Centerville   to   Walkerville, 
From  Walkerville  to  Centerville  is  just  a 
half  a  mile/' 

Up  Dublin  Gulch  one  is  in  Little  Ire- 
land— Ireland  of  the  more  tempestuous 
sort  which  enforces  its  rights  to  home  rule 
and  home  privacy  by  verbal  or  muscular 
argument.  There  the  eleemosynary  cow 
feeds  on  the  swill  t  pile  where  the  baby 
plays;  loud-barking'  contentious  curs  be- 
set the  wanderer's  path,  and  half -grown 
boys  are  forever  throwing  stones.  The 
attitude  of  the  gulch  toward  the  outer 
world  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  An  eminent  educator 
came  from  the  East  to  visit  the  schools, 
and  clad  in  a  scholastic  length  of  coat  and 
silk  hat,  made  his  dignified  way  up  Dub- 
lin (iuk-h  to  a  school  building  which  stood 
upon  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  recess  time,  and  the  small  boys 
pursued  the  gentleman  and  pelted  him 
with  mud  of  which  there  is  always  plenty 
in  the  Guk-h.  He  betook  himself  with 
haste  that  was  not  scholastic  nor  dignified, 
up  the  hill,  his  length  of  coat  spread  out 
gaily  in  the  wind,  and  his  tall  but  be- 
smirched hat  caved  in  beneath  the  fusil- 
lade of  the  young  Arabs  who  howled  at 
his  heels.  The  principal,  filled  with  hor- 
ror, took  her  pupils  to  task  for  their  out- 
rageous conduct,  and  to  impress  them 
more  forcibly  with  the  enormity  of  their 
offense,  ordered  them  to  tell  their  mothers 
what  they  had  done,  and  thus  incur  the 
condign  punishment  of  parental  wrath. 
The  next  day  she  approached  a  hard- 
ened young  reprobate  and  said: 

"  What  did  your  mother  say  when  you 
told  her  you  had  thrown  mud  at  the  gen- 
tleman?" 

He  grinned  diabolically  through  his 
crust  of  dirt  and  answered : 

"  Why,  she  told  me  to  throw  stones  the 
next  time  any  iaiy  come  up  here  with  a 
hat  like  that/' 

In  Meaderville  are  situated  the  Italian, 
the  Syrian,  and  the  Russian  quarters. 
Strange  smelling,  exotic  little  restaurants 
serve  typical  Italian  food  and  wine,  and 
the  Syrian  quarter,  with  its  swarthy 
"  King  of  the  Syrians,"  is  the  seat  of  the 
hot  tamale  industry.  Late  every  night  the 
cry  of  "  Hot  Tam-a-loes !"  rings  out,  and 


looking  down  the  street,  one  sees  a  lamp 
swinging  in  the  darkness.  It  is  the  hot 
tamale  vendor  peddling  his  wares.  There 
was  one  with  a  deeper,  richer  tone  than 
the  rest,  the  best-known  of  the  peddlers, 
"  Tamale  Joe."  One  day,  he  and  a  rival 
tamale  man  sat  in  a  native  shop  drink inu 
wine  and  quarreling  over  a  disputed  dis- 
trict— for  it  seems  they  had  divided  the 
town  arbitrarily,  and  each  held  to  his 
own  allotted  precinct.  Bitter  words  led 
to  blows,  and  a  quick  knife  thrust  silenced 
"Tamale  Joe's"  deep  voice  forever.  The 
murderer  escaped,  and  the  incident  was 
forgotten,  save  by  a  few  who  still  miss 
the  familiar  echo  from  the  midnight 
streets. 

Apart  both  from  Little  Ireland  and 
the  haunts  of  the  Latins  live  the  Cornish, 
nicknamed  "Cousin  Jacks"  and  "Cousin 
. KMI nirs."  Wjth  old  country  habits  and 
traditions,  they  keep  their  greyhounds  or 
!<h  race-horses,"  and  indulge  in  the 
favorite  sport  of  coursing,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  humane  societies.  And 
wherever  you  find  the  Cousin  Jack  you 
also  find  the  saffron  cake  and  pasty,  pro- 
served  with  all  the  patriotism,  and  scarce- 
ly less  sac-mil \,  than  the  omnipresent  pic- 
ture of  the  king. 

n  quarters  are  the  pictur- 
esque, out-of-the-way  haunts  of  the  hum- 
ble, and  they  are  far  removed  from  the 
beaten  path  that  leads  from  the  fashion- 
able residence  district  to  the  business  cen- 
ter,  which  are,  after  all,  much  like  the 
kindred  districts  of  other  prosperous 
towns.  And  the  prettily  dressed  ladies 
calling  upon  each  other  in  cabs,  know  as 
little  of  Dublin  Gulch  and  Meaderville 
as  though  they  lived  a  hundred  miles  from 
their  boundaries.  Were  there  artists 
enough  in  the  community,  you  would  find 
them  out  there  near  the  Italians,  where 
the  old,  abandoned  tailings,  left  to  the 
elements,  are  metamorphosed  into  vivid 
chrome  yellow,  streak?  of  bright  blue  and 
the  singularly  beautiful  green  of  the  cop- 
per stain.  Pools  of  stagnant  water  reflect 
the  curious  coloring,  and  little  strearns 
trickle  half-heartedly  through  the  waste. 
There,  too,  tin  cans  and  scrap  iron  are 
dumped  into  vats  of  copper-charged  water, 
and  by  a  process  of  displacement,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  tin  or  iron,  under  the 
corrosion  of  the  metallic  solution,  causes 
the  formation  of  an  atom  of  copper  for 
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each  atom  of  tin  or  iron  consumed;  so, 
after  sufficient  time,  pure  copper  is  left 
in  place  of  the  heap  of  junk. 

But  whether  one  is  in  Meaderville  or 
Centerville,  Main  street  or  the  West  Side, 
towering  above  all  and  presiding  like  a 
mighty  god  of  industry,  is  the  shaft 
house,  and  beneath  it  the  mine  telling  the 
story  of  why  rich  and  poor,  alien  and 
American,  are  here,  and  what  binds  them 
together  in  their  unending  quest. 

Upon  the  streets  of  Butte  are  reflected 
its  personality  and  its  life;  the  shifting 
throngs  hold  well  dressed  men  of  obvi- 


twenty-four  hours  there  is  no  surcease 
of  herculean  toil.  In  reality,  there  are 
two  Buttes,  the  one  above,  the  other  un- 
der ground.  Eight  hundred  miles  of  tun- 
nels or  workings  honeycomb  the  subter- 
ranean city,  and  in  these  levels,  drifts 
and  cross-cuts,  55,000,000  feet,  or  over 
10,000  miles  of  timbers  and  lumber  are 
used  each  year.  From  the  hill,  down  un- 
der the  business  center  where  twelve-story 
buildings  stand,  thence  to  Meaderville,  a 
man  could  walk  without  ever  seeing  the 
sun.  There  are  6,300  mining  claims  in 
Butte  and  its  environs,  135  of  which  are 


School   of   Mines,    Butte,    Montana. 

ous  importance,  and  the  poor  old  miser- 
prospector,  hoarding  his  claim,  which  in 
his  dotage  he  believes  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  the  entire  mineral  deposit,  existing  in 
squalor  in  his  lonely  "shack,"  when  he 
might  live  in  a  mansion  and  be  reckoned 
among  the  rich.  Such  ere  the  contrasts 
and  the  inconsistencies.  Butte,  as  a  whole, 
never  sleeps.  While  one-half  of  its  miners 
rest,  the  others  are  at  work.  The  mines 
are  never  still,  their  depths  know  not 
night  nor  day,  and  through  the  whole 


developed  mines  in  active  operation;  of 
the  rest,  1,300  arc  patented  claims,  the 
remaining  unpatented  ones  awaiting  capi- 
tal for  their  development.  The  yearly 
output  of  the  mines  is  300,000,000  'pounds 
in  copper,  or  about  $60,000,000,  one- 
fourth  the  supply  of  the  world.  Besides 
this,  $15,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  are 
produced  annually.  The  monthly  pay- 
roll is  $1,500,000,  which  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  town  of  its  population  in  the 
world.  Four  transcontinental  railwavs 


Grey    Rock    in    winter,    with    snow    on    thp   ground. 


pass  through  Butte,  and  a  fifth,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  is  now 
laying  its  tracks  across  the  flat  into  the 
heart  of  the  town. 

Such  is  the  Butte  of  to-day,  grown  al- 
most as  by  magic,  from  the  humble  camp 
of  yesterday,  and  entering  upon  a  greater 
to-morrow.  Ovej  it  presides  the  Copper 
God,  a  mighty  Mammon,  pouring  forth 
ceaselessly  the  earth's  extorted  treasure. 
Yet  this  is  not  all.  There  is  something 
better  than  sordid  commerce,  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  dark  shafts  and  engines 
and  the  master-passion  of  human  greed. 
For  yonder,  in  the  blue  distance,  stand 
the  mountains,  their  vast,  free  sweep  en- 
circling the  city  in  a  broad  embrace.  If 
one  will  lift  his  eyes  from  the  earth  to 
the  heavens  above,  from  the  hurrying 


throng  to  the  drifting  cloud,  far  away 
through  sparkling  air  and  purple  haze  he 
may  see  the  aspiring  peaks,  high  priests 
of  Nature,  clad  in  cerements  of  snow. 
Upon  their  magnificent  slopes  are  the 
ever-changing  moods  of  light  and  shade — 
or  might  one  say  expression,  as  in  a  god- 
wrought  face?  So  they  stand,  dreaming 
there,  apart,  aloft  and  still  ever  present, 
until  winter  comes  down  from  their  alti- 
tude, covering  sublime  peaks  and  hideous 
dump  alike  with  the  impartial  charity  of 
viririn  snow. 

Thus  the  labor-weary,  forever  toil- 
ing in  the  dark,  may  still  cherish  some 
nobler  aim,  until  Hope,  like  the  guardian 
mountains,  shall  spread  the  white 
robe  of  reward  upon  his  hard-earned 
rest. 


EDWIN  DURYEA,    JR.,  C.  E..  [M.    \M.  SOC.  C.  E. 


44  A  BETTEK  City,"  my  article  in 
1\  the  September  number  of  the 
Overland  Monthly,  was  quite 
general  in  its  nature  and  now  seems  to 
me  to  need  supplementing  in  some  re- 
spects. 

The  ideas  there  advanced  leading  to  a 
better  city  are  all  true  and  every  improve- 
ment advocated  is  an  advisable  and  neces- 
sary one.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  necessity  of  the  several  improve- 
ments, however — and  those  needed  to 
make  the  city  safe  against  future  confla- 
grations are  absolutely  essential  if  there 
is  to  be  a  continuing  city  existence  for 
San  Francisco  in  the  future. 

We  say  that  the  great  damage  to  San 
Francisco  was  from  the  fire  rather  than 
from  the  earthquake,  and  in  the  most  ap- 
parent sense  this  is  true.  However,  as 
both  the  origin  and  the  resistless  spread 
of  the  fire  were  due  to  the  earthquake,  and 
to  that  alone,  this  statement  of  the  case 
is  a  somewhat  specious  one.  What  is 
really  meant  is  that,  though  thousands 
of  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
nearly  all  of  them  had  proved  sufficiently 
stable  to  pass  through  the  earthquake 
alone  with  little  or  no  damage. 

There  are  two  broad  wavs  in  which  ths 
safety  of  the  city  against  fires  may  be 
increased — first,  by  constructing  it  of 
materials  which  will  not  ignite  or  burn 
readily;  and  second,  by  providing  reliable 
means  to  quickly  control  and  extinguish 
such  fires  as  become  started,  notwith- 
standing the  general  non-inflammable 
character  of  the  construction. 

The  first-mentioned  means  of  prevent- 
ing conflagrations  will  be  met  by  fire- 
proof and  slow-burning  buildings,  con- 
structed under  good  building  ordinances 
and  efficient  inspection.  Such  structures 
will  have  a  large  degree  of  safety  against 
not  only  ordinary  fires,  but  also  against 
earthquakes  and  earthquake-fires. 

When  a  fire  has  become  started,  the 


second  and  active  means  to  prevent  con- 
flagrations comes  into  play.  This  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  water  in  various  ways, 
from  automatic  sprinkling  systems  to 
hose-streams,  and  to  a  small  degree  in  tho 
use  of  such  special  devices  as  chemical 
engines  and  hand  grenades.  To  prevent 
the  wide  spread  of  a  fire  and  a  general 
conflagration,  wide  streets  are  also  of 
immense  assistance.  The  most  import- 
ant and  necessary  of  all  the  facilities  for 
fighting  fires  is,  however,  a  reliable  and 
generous  supply  of  water.  While  a 
strong:  pressure  in  the  mains  is  a  very  de- 
sirable feature,  its  lack  may  be  largely 
met  by  the  use  of  fire  engines,  which  will 
produce  strong  pressures  when  and  where 
they  are  needed.  The  essential  require- 
ment for  fire  protection  is  therefore  a  sys- 
tem giving  adequate  quantities  of  watar 
and  of  such  reliability  that  its  fire-pro- 
teciion  function  will  not  be  seriously  in- 
terfered with  even  by  an  earthquake. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  any  large  water 
system  to  pass  through  a  severe  earth- 
quake without  more  or  less  damage.  It  is 
entirely  practicable,  however,  to  so  de- 
sign a  system  that  many  of  its  individuul 
parts  may  be  injured  and  the  system  still 
continue  to  furnish  good  fire  protection. 
The  method  by  which  this  end  may  be 
secured  is  the  multiplication  of  some 
parts  of  the  svstem  in  such  a  way  that 
the  failure  of  all  the  duplicated  parts  at 
the  same  time  is  extremely  improbable. 

As  an  instance,  the  large  storage  reser- 
voirs of  any  new  supply  will  be  in  tho 
Sierras,  and  any  rupture  of  the  pipe  line 
by  an  earthquake  would  cut  off  this  stored 
supply  from  San  Francisco  until  tho 
broken  pipes  could  be  repaired.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  any  single  pipe  lino 
will  bo  large  enough  to  carry  much  more 
than  30  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  and 
hence  a  new  pine  must  be  added  every  few 
years  (perhaps  every  ten  or  fifteen)  to 
increase  the  supply.  If  the  new  pipe  line 
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is  constructed  some  little  distance  from 
the  previous  ones  over  such  portions  of 
the  line  as  are  at  all  subject  to  danger, 
there  is  but  little  likelihood  that  all  the 
lines  will  ever  be  broken  by  the  same 
cause,  or  that  more  than  a  portion  of  th? 
whole  supply  will  be  cut  off  by  a  rupture 
of  the  pipe  lines.  The  bad  consequences 
of  such  a  rupture  can  also  be  greatly 
lessened  by  reservoirs  located  en  route, 
as  near  to  the  city  as  practicable— 
preferably  on  the  peninsula,  or  best  of 
all,  within  the  city  itself. 

Even  when  water  is  stored  within  the 
city,  breaks  in  the  pipes  of  the  distribu- 
ting system  may  render  it  unavailable  for 
fire-fighting.  This  was  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  the  late  fire.  The  three  main 
conduits  were  ruptured  by  the  earthquake 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city,  but 
the  water  in  the  city  reservoirs,  about  80 
millions  of  gallons,  would  still  have  been 
sufficient  to  bring  the  fire  under  control 
had  it  been  available  for  use.  However, 
breakages  in  the  pipes  leading  from  the 
several  city  reservoirs  to  the  distributing 
system  and  in  the  distributing  pipes 
themselves,  rendered  this  water,  actually 
within  the  city,  out  of  reach  for  fire  pro- 
tection. 

The  reasons  for  the  failures  which  oc- 
curred in  the  pipes  are  now  clear,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  in  building  a  new  dis- 
tril'Uting  system  many  such  weaknesses 
as  were'  developed  by  the  earthquake  can 
be  avoided. 

A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  city 
reservoirs  is  one  means  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  a  fire.  If  the  reservoirs 
are  well  distributed  throughout  the  city, 
the  distance  between  any  point  of  fire  and 
a  reservoir  will  be  short,  and  the  dange*- 
from  rupture  of  the  connecting  pipe  will 
be  correspondingly  small.  If  in  addition 
the  different  reservoirs  and  their  outlets 
are  well  inter-connected  with  each  other 
and  the  pipes  of  the  distributing  system 
are  well  grid-ironed  or  inter-connected  so 
as  to  eliminate  "  dead  ends,"  there  will 
be  many  sources  from  which  water  may 
be  procured  for  anv  fire  and  many  paths 
through  which  the  water  can  reach  it, 
and  hence  the  danger  of  the  failure  of  so 
manv  pipes  as  to  prevent  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water  reaching  the  fire  will 
be  very  small. 

In  locating  pipes,  soft  or  made  ground 


must  be  avoided  whenever  practicable 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  special  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  in  construction,  a?, 
the  use  of  artificial  foundations,  slip 
joints,  ball  joints  or  a  sinuous  line.  W(ith 
such  precautions  in  location  and  construc- 
tion, and  with  the  duplication  of  source 
and  of  paths  for  the  water  already  men- 
tioned, a  high  degree  of  protection  against 
fires  may  be  attained. 

Such  a  water  system  as  has  been  out- 
lined would  be  sufficient  for  the  fire-pro- 
tection of  almost  any  city  except  San 
Francisco.  She  has  in  this  respect  a  bad 
name  to  live  down,  however,  and  the  re- 
currence of  another  great  fire  in  the  re- 
built city  would  be  much  more  disastrous 
to  her  standing  than  was  the  last  fire. 

San  Francisco's  business  section  is  that 
part  of  the  city  through  which  she  is  of 
importance  to  outside  interests,  and  to 
the  country  at  large.  Also  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  cost  is  (or 
will  be)  included  in  her  business  district. 
If  San  Francisco  is  to  retain  her  stand- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  still  further  safe- 
guard the  business  district,  and  to  multi- 
plv  its  fire  protection  facilities  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  make  its  general  destruc- 
tion practically  impossible.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  an  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct water-supply  system  throughout  the 
business  district,  for  fire  protection  pur- 
poses only.  The  general  supply  shouM 
extend  over  the  whole  city  and  the  sepa- 
rate supply  be  merely  an  additional  safe- 
guard for  the  business  district. 

Fortunately  such  an  independent  sys- 
tem is  easily  available  for  San  Francisco, 
and  at  a  cost  which  is  relatively  very  low. 
The  bay  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  salt  water  on  the  north  and  easr 
edges  of  the  business  district,  with  a 
water  front  length,  from  Van  Ness  ave- 
nue on  the  north  to  Central  Basin  on  the 
east,  of  four  miles.  If  Channel  street 
be  included,  another  mile  will  be  added. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  burned  area 
including  probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
burned  value,  was  within  a  mile  of  salt 
water — and  the  larger  part  of  the  burned 
value  was  much  nearer. 

Nature  has  already  provided  in  the  bay 
a  supply  which  is  not  only  literally  inex- 
haustible in  quantity,  but  which  is  also 
absolutely  reliable,  in  the  most  literal 
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sense,  and  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
any  imaginable  cause.  Even  a  "tidal 
wave"  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  Golden  Gate.  This  surj 
and  safe  supply  can  be  availed  of  by  the 
city  without  any  expense  except  a  pipe 
svstem  to  carry  the  water  through  the 
streets  and  pumping  stations  to  lift  it 
from  the  bay  and  give  it  the  necessary 
pressure  in  the  mains. 

The  general  features  of  a  salt  water 
supply  for  the  business  district  were  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Sub-Committee  o  i 
Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protection  of  the 
Committee  of  Forty,  and  the  immediate 
construction  of  such  a  system  was  recom- 
mended in  their  report  of  May  26th.  Th? 
following  extracts  relating  to  a  salt  water 
svstem  give  not  only  my  own  judgment 
as  developed  and  modified  by  discussion 
with  the  other  members,  but  since  the  re- 
port was  a  unanimous  one,  the  judg- 
ments of  the  seven  other  members  as  well : 

"Fifth — To  afford  additional  fire  pro- 
tection within  the  congested  value  district 
we  recommend  that  a  separate  system  of 
mains  be  installed,  to  be  supplied  with 
water  pumped  from  the  bay.  We  advise 
the  installation  of  two  pumping  stations 
on  solid  ground,  one  at  the  base  of  Tele- 
graph Hill,  and  the  other  at  the  base  of 
Rincon  Hill,  each  to  be  capable  of  deliv- 
ering at  least  7,500  gallons  per  minute, 
with  a  hydrant  pressure  of  200  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  foundations  of  the 
suction  lines  should  receive  special  care  in 
design  and  construction.  The  main  ar- 
tery connecting  the  two  stations  should 
be  swung  to  the  westward  sufficiently  to 
avoid  insecure  ground. 

"  The  system  should  be  fitted  at  sev- 
eral points  on  the  water  front  with  con- 
nections into  which  fire  boats  or  other 
floating  pumps  could  discharge.  At  least 
one  such  boat  should  be  provided  simul- 
taneously with  the  installation  of  the 
separate  system  recommended.  It  should 
be  fitted  with  pumps  of  the  same  capacity 
as  one  of  the  land  stations,  and  with  mod- 
ern equipment  for  fighting  fires  along 
the  dock  front.  We  have  communicated 
this  recommendation  to  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  the  end  that  the  initiative  may  be 
taken  to  have  such  boat  or  boats  pro- 
vided by  the  proper  State  authorities. 

"To  avoid  marine  «rn»\vths  and  corro- 


sion, the  system  should  normally  be  kept 
filled  with  fresh  water  under  pressure, 
supplied  from  the  regular  service  through 
connections  provided  with  check  valves-, 
to  prevent  salt-water  from  backing  into 
the  fresh  water  system. 

"  Sixth — We  do  not  recommend  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Twin  Peaks  reservoir 
project  for  the  fire  protection  of  the  con- 
gested district,  believing  the  above  out- 
lined system  to  be  preferable.  This 
reservoir  scheme  involves  long  mains,  in- 
jury to  which  would  render  the  system 
useless.  The  pressure  which  would  result 
in  the  low  district  would  also  be  greater 
,than  desirable. 

"  Seventh — We  indorse  the  action  al  - 
ready  taken  by  the  city  authorities  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  municipal  water  supply, 
and  recommend  that  the  construction  of 
the  special  fire-protection  system  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  municipal  system  be  car- 
ried out  as  quickly  as  possible." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report 
referred  to  the  fresh  water  system,  but  in 
many  ways  are  applicable  to  the  salt- 
waterssupply  also: 

"  Fourth  *  *  *  To  meet  earthquake 
conditions,  the  main  arteries  of  the  dis- 
tributing system  should  be  so  laid  as  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  places  where 
slips  and  ground  movements  resulted 
from  the  earthquake,  should  have  frequent 
cross-connections,  and  should  be  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  gates  and  large 
hydrants  properly  disposed.  All  service 
pipes  should  be  fitted  with  some  device, 
such  as  a  balanced  valve,  which  will  close 
automatically  should  the  service  pipe  be 
broken. 

"*  *  *  It  is  entirely  practicable,  in 
our  opinion,  to  provide  a  system  of  mains 
which,  as  a  system,  will  not  be  seriously 
injured  by  such  an  earthquake  as  occurred 
on  April  18,  190G,  or  even  one  of  greater 
severity.  The  character  of  the  injury  to 
the  only  one  of  the  distributing  reservoirs 
damaged  by  the  earthquake  shows  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  success- 
fully fighting  fires  can  be  safely  stored 
within  the  city  limits.  To  add  to  the 
quantity  of  water  stored  within  the  city 
limits,  the  number  of  the  distributing 
reservoirs  should  bo  increased." 

As  an  additional  fire  protection,  cis- 
terns below  the  pavement  at  street  inter- 
sections have  l)cen  suggested.  Such  cis- 
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terns  can  be  used  directly  by  fire-engines 
and  tht  lire  protection  they  afford  is  en- 
tirely independent  (so  long  as  they  are 
kept  filled)  of  pipe  mains.  A  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Sub-Committee,  how- 
ever, convinces  us  that  their  general  use 
would  be  so  costly  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  use  the  money  in  other  ways. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  if  such  cis- 
terns were  built  only  a  few  each  year,  so 
that  their  cost  would  not  be  felt,  and  if 
stringent  means  could  be  taken  to  keep 
them  always  filled  with  water  and  to  keep 
the  water  clean,  wholesome  and  free  from 
mosquitoes,  such  cisterns  would  be  ad- 
visable, and  would  add  materially  to  the 
certainty  of  the  city's  fire  protection. 
They  would  not,  however,  possess  a  pro- 
tection value  equal  to  that  of  the  salt 
water  system  recommended,  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
latter. 

The  need  of  an  auxiliary  salt  water 
system  for  fire  protection  is  especially  ur- 
gent. No  matter  how  rapidly  the  city 
may  proceed  to  acquire  a  new  supply  of 
water  from  the  Sierras,  at  least  two  or 
three  years  must  elapse  before  this  water 
can  be  in  actual  use  in  the  city.  On  tha 
other  hand,  a  salt  water  system  through- 
out the  business  district  can  be  built  in  a 
short  time  and  at  a  low  cost ;  and  will  not 
only  afford  much  additional  protection  to 
the  business  portion  of  the  city  for  all 
future  time,  but  especially  will  be  a  safe- 


liming the  period  which  must 
elapse  before  an  improved  municipal  sup- 
ply of  portable  water  can  be  completed. 

The  cost  of  all  the  municipal  improve- 
ments needed  in  San  Francisco  was  taken 
in  my  former  article  as  $100,000,000. 
This  amount  was  purely  an  assumption. 
This  sum,  as  there  shown,  would  give  an 
annual  cost  per  capita  of  $6.75  per  year 
for  a  population  of  400,000  people.  More 
careful  consideration  leads  me  to  think 
that  all  needed  municipal  improvements 
— a  new  fresh  water  supply,  a  salt  water 
system,  the  necessary  street  widenings, 
new  streets  and  new  pavements,  and  even 
a  considerable  allowance  for  the  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  municipal  buildings — 
may  be  acquired  by  a  total  expenditure  of 
only  about  $75,000,000.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  per  capita  cost  of  only  $4.25  per 
year,  or  35  cents  per  month. 

All  the  improvements  mentioned  are 
needed,  and  all  are  financially  within  the 
city's  reach.  Some  of  them  can  be  better 
executed  now  than  at  any  future  time, 
and  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  failing  to 
carry  out  all  of  them.  Of  supreme  im- 
portance, however,  are  those  necessity  to 
the  city's  health  and  to  its  protection  from 
fires;  and  no  consideration  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  salt  water  system  for  the 
protection  of  the  business  district,  and  of 
an  improved  municipal  supply  for  the 
fire  protection  and  health  of  the  city. 


BY    MARIE    PARISH 

I    linger  where  the  grasses  bend  and  blow, 

Where  mustard  nods,  and  flaming  poppies  burn, 
And  wee  live  things  hold  fellowship;  and  spurn 

Your  counsels,  you  who  say,  "These  things  that  grow 

In  ev'ry  common  field  whereby  we  go, 

They  are  but  weeds,  and  worthless — you  will  learn." 
Then,  laughing,  to  my  sweet  wild  friends  I  turn, 

And  we  rejoice  that  I  am  young  and  know. 

But  you — in  some  far  Spring  you  must  have  known 

How  true  and  precious  are  these  common  things, 

How  empty  are  the  treasures  that  you  clutch, 

How  impotent  your  images  of  stone! 

I  will  not  seek  the  knowledge  your  life  brings, 

If,  learning  more,  I  must  forget  so  much. 


Tsfe  ©if 


BY    ARTHUR    H.    DUTTON 


OF  all  the  remarkable  mysteries — one 
may  say  tragedies — of  the  sea, 
none  excels  that  of  the  American 
brig  Mary  Celeste,  the  true  solution  of 
which  has  never  been  determined,  even 
after  exhaustive  investigation  by  at  least 
two  maritime  nations — one  the  United 
States,  under  whose  flag  the  brig  sailed, 
and  Great  Britain,  one  of  whose  ships 
discovered  the  phantom,  derelict.  Marin- 
ers, scientists,  writers  and  ordinary  prob- 
lem solvers  the  world  over  have  sought  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  this  strange  ves- 
sel, but  every  theory  thus  far  advanced 
has  been  overthrown  by  facts  connected 
with  her  case. 

It  was  a  score  or  more  of  years  ago 
when  the  brig  Mary  Celeste  sailed  from 
New  York  for  the  Mediterranean,  her  first 
scheduled  stop  being  Gibraltar.  She  sailed 
with  the  best  auspices  for  a  successful  voy- 
age. Her  captain,  officers  and  crew  were 
well  known  to  one  another,  she  was  well 
found  in  every  respect,  and  she  encoun- 
tered no  veify  bad  -weather  on  her  trip. 
She  carried  a  general  cargo,  which  in- 
cluded some  barrels  of  inflammables,  but 
these,  as  was  found  later,  were  carried 
without  mishap. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  the  brig 
left  New  York,  the  big  British  ship  Dei 
Gratia,  bound  for  England  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  India,  sighted  a  sail 
to  leeward.  The  wind  was  light,  the 
weather  fair.  The  scene  of  the  rencontre 
was  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  not  far 
from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  As  the 
course  of  the  Dei  Gratia  took  her  close 
to  the  stranger,  signals  were  hoisted  from 
the  British  ship,  but  they  were  unans- 
wered. The  strange  vessel  did  not  even 
perform  the  common  custom  of  the  sea  of 
showing  her  national  colors.  It  was  then 
observed  by  those  on  the  Dei  Gratia  that 
the  other  vessel — now  seen  to  be  a  brig 
under  all  plain  sail — was  sailing  rather 
strangely.  She  was  steering  wildly,  of- 


ten yawing  clumsily,  and  her  sails  were 
not  properly  trimmed. 

The  Dei  Gratia,  suspecting  that  all 
was  not  right,  bore  down  close  upon  the 
brig,  but  saw  no  signs  of  life  on  board. 
By  this  time  the  wind,  having  fallen 
nearly  to  dead  calm,  a  boat  was  lowered 
from  the  Dei  Gratia  and  sent  aboard  the 
brig.  The  boarding  officer  had  not  been 
on  board  long  before  he  signaled  to  his 
captain  to  come  aboard  the  brig  in  per- 
son. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  people  of 
the  Dei  Gratia  form  the  uncanny  tale  of 
the  Mary  Celeste,  which  was  found  to  be 
the  name  of  the  brig.  She  was  abandoned 
by  all  on  board,  yet  in  perfect  condition. 
There  was  no  water  in  the  holds;  the 
cargo  was  intact;  the  belongings  of  those 
on  board  were  in  their  regular  places,  un- 
damaged; there  was  plenty  of  food  and 
fresh  water.  The  brig's  smooth  log  had 
been  written  up  within  three  days  before 
her  discovery  by  the  Dei  Gratia,  and  her 
rough  log  up  to  the  day  before.  Neither 
showed  any  untoward  happenings.  On 
the  contrary,  they  showed  an  unusually 
prosperous  voyage,  with  no  trouble  of  any 
kind. 

There  was  enough  about  the  brig,  how- 
ever, both  on  deck  and  below,  to  prove  that 
she  had  been  abandoned  in  a  great  hurry. 
One  boat  was  missing,  but  the  others 
were  secured  in  proper  place.  The  crew 
did  not  stop  even  to  carry  their  belong- 
ings with  them ;  their  bags  and  chests  and* 
lockers  were  unopened.  The  captain's 
dinner,  including  two  chickens,  which 
was  found  in  the  galley,  was  left  behind, 
the  chickens  being  found  burned  to  a 
crisp,  and  other  things  in  an  over 
cooked  condition.  Not  a  sheet,  brace  or 
other  piece  of  gear  had  been  touched, 
showing  that  the  brig  was  not  even  hove  • 
to  when  deserted. 

Strangest  of  all,  the  sewing  of  the  cap- 
tain's wife,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
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voyage,  was  found  on  her  sewing  machine 
as  she  had  left  it.  Candlesticks  on  the 
cabin  table  were  not  overturned.  There 
were  absolutely  no  signs  of  violence  any- 
where on  the  vessel.  A  few  drops  of  blood 
found  on  the  forward  deck  were  later 
pronounced  by  expert  chemists  to  be 
chicken  blood;  some  live  chickens  were 
found  on  board,  besides  the  over-cooked 
ones  in  the  galley. 

The  captain's  money  safe  was  found 
still  to  contain  its  money — there  had 
plainly  been  no  thieving.  His  spirit 
locker  still  contained  its  contents.  There 
was  an  ample  supply  of  food,  fresh  water 
and  other  stores  on  board.  The  cargo 
had  not  been  broached. 

The  more  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Dei  Gratia  contemplated  the  situation, 
the  more  puzzled  they  were.  Of  coi 
with  such  valuable  salvage  before  them, 
they  put  a  working  crew  on  board  of  the 
Mary  Celeste  and  took  her  with  them  to 
Gibraltar,  the  nearest  British  port. 

When  the  news  of  the  finding  of  the 
brig  reached  the  public  officials  and  the 
maritime  world  generally,  the  deepest  in- 
terest was  aroused.  Special  agents  to 
investigate  were  detailed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Governments;  by 
Lloyds'  and  other  marine  insurance  com- 
panies; by  the  owners  of  the  brig  and  by 
others  interested.  Probably  never  was  an 
ocean  event  more  thoroughly  scrutinized, 
but  the  deeper  the  investigation  the 
more  inexplicable  the  altair  became.  No 
solution  offered  met  the  situation,  and 
those  well  acquainted  with  it  have  long 
since  given  up  hope  of  explaining  the 
abandonment  of  the  Mary  Celeste. 

The  theory  of  piracy,  possibly  by  a 
boatload  of  the  Sahara n  robbers  on  the 
northwest  African  coast  was  overthrown 
by  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  a  fight;  by 
the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  not  looted; 
•  by  the  lack  of  probability  of  such  robbers 
making  a  long  trip  to  sea,  and  by  several 
other  circumstances. 

That  some  disease  had  broken  out  was 
incredible,  in  view  of  the  absence  from 
the  log  book,  written  up  to  but  a  few 
hours  before  the  brig  was  discovered,  of 
any  record  of  its  appearance.  Had  such  a 
thing  happened,  it  would  surely  have  been 
recorded  long  before  abandonment  was 
thought  of  and  other  indications  of  its 
presence  would  have  been  apparent. 


Bad  weather  and  fear  of  danger  to  the 
vessel  were  not  to  be  considered,  as  her 
log  showed  fair  weather;  as  she  was  in 
excellent  condition;  and  as  the  logs  of 
other  vessels  in  her  vicinity  at  various 
times  during  her  whole  voyage  from  New 
York,  showed  nothing  particularly  vio- 
lent in  the  few  blows  encountered. 

A  noted  novelist  wrote  a  fiction  story, 
based  upon  the  Mary  Celeste  incident,  in 
which  he  accounted  for  the  abandonment 
by  the  theory  that,  during  a  calm,  all 
1  lands  went  out  in  the  one  boat  missing 
for  a  row,  or  for  fishing,  and  that  while 
so  absent  a  fog  came  up,  they  lost  the 
brig,  and  by  the  time  the  fog  lifted  the 
wind  had  arisen  and  borne  the  brig  away. 
'I 'his  theory  falls  by  reason  of  the  total  im- 
possibility of  everybody — captain,  mates, 
cook  and  all — leaving  their  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  for  whatever  purpose,  under  the 
favorable  conditions  shown  to  have  exist- 
ed throughout  the  trip  of  the  Mary 
Celeste.  Furthermore,  the  theory  is 
overthrown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
fogs  in  the  region  wherein  the  Mary  Ce- 

Irslr    \\;IS    found. 

The  theories  of  a  maniac,  of  mutiny,  of 
murder,  aiv  all  overthrown  by  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  of  violence  of  any  kind 
and  by  other  circumstances.  The  same 
facts  invalidate  the  theory  that  all  were 
taken  off  by  some  passing  vessel,  for  they 
would  surely  have  taken  some  belongings 
with  them  in  such  a  case;  and  no  vessel 
reported  missing  during  the  weeks  before 
the  finding  of  the  Mary  Celeste  was  any- 
where near  her  locality  at  the  time. 

Th ere  have  been  some  fanciful  account- 
ings for  the  abandonment.  One  was 
dread  of  a  sea  serpent — but  the  presence 
of  a  sea  serpent,  or  any  other  terror  of 
the  deep,  would  be  the  last  thing  to  en- 
courage abandonment.  In  fact,  the  sight 
of  any  fearful  thing  approaching  would 
be  the  strongest  inducement  to  remain 
securely  on  board. 

A  curious  development  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  was  the  finding  on  the 
stem  of  the  brig,  at  the  cutwater  itself, 
of  a  number  of  heavy  scars,  as  if  from  an 
axe  striking  the  bow  near  the  water's 
edge.  These  scars  added  much  to  the  mys- 
tery, as  they  seemed  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  somewhat  keen  blade;  yet  a  number 
of  commonplace  happenings  might  have 
produced  them,  such  as  mischief  makers 
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damaging  her  while  lying  in  dock;  strik- 
ing peculiar  floating  wreckage  or  other 
flotsam. 

Naturally  the  character  of  every  per- 
son on  board  the  brig  was  looked  up.  Her 
captain  and  officers  were  old  employees  of 
the  owners,  and  the  members  of  the  crew 
were  almost  all  men  who  had  formerly 
sailed  upon  her;  she  was  what  is  known 
among  sea-faring  men  as  "a  happy  ship." 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
about  the  first  mate,  a  man  named  Briggs, 
there  was  a  subsidiary  mystery.  He  was 
an  efficient,  trusted  man,  with  a  wife  and 
some  children,  who  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  wife's  address  was  well-known 
to  the  owners  of  the  brig,  but  when  they 
sought  to  communicate  with  her,  they 
found  that  she  had  sold  her  house  shortly 
after  the  brig  sailed  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, had  left  no  trace  behind  her,  even 
among  her  acquaintances,  as  to  where  she 


had  gone,  and  had  disappeared,  with  her 
family,  as  completely  and  as  mysteriously 
as  her  husband  and  his  shipmates.  She 
has  never  been  heard  from  since. 

The  Mary  Celeste's  dramatic  history 
did  not  end  with  the  remarkable  voyage 
described.  Her  owners  sold  her,  but  she 
was  herself  lost  at  sea  upon  her  next 
voyage.  Previously  regarded  as  a  lucky 
vessel,  the  strange  blight  upon  her  during 
the  voyage  when  she  was  found,  drifting 
aimlessly  and  deserted,  by  the  Dei  Gra- 
tia, remained  a  permanent  one.  She  did 
not  long  survive  those  who  had  left  her, 
swallowed  up  no  one  knows  whore. 

To  this  day,  when  men  of  the  sea  gather 
around  and  indulge  in  that  favorite  pas- 
time of  mariners — yarn-spinning — the 
weird  tale  of  the  brig  Mary  Celeste  is 
very  apt  to'  be  heard,  but  never  is  a  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  produced  which 
will  bear  examination. 


BY    CHARLES    L.    STORY 

My  heart  is  where  the  heather  bloom-. 

Afar  on  rough  Ben  Ledi's  side, 
'Tis  where  the  shaggy  Trossm-h  -looms 

Above  Lock  Katrine's  silvery  tide. 
A  wanderer  I  from  Scotia  far, 
Yet  hame  and  heart  still  with  her  ;n« . 


Her  bonnie  braes  I  yearn  to  see, 

Her  burns  that  bicker  'neath  the  sun; 
Her  misty  islands  beckon  me. 

Her  birken  groves  and  brocken  dun  : 
Her  highlands  lure  me  from  afar, 
Her  vales  than  which  none  fairer  are! 

Her  golden  morns  and  purpling  eves, 
Her  brakes  of  fern  and  craggy  dens — 

Ah,  how  my  exiled  spirit  grieves 

Again  to  roam  those  shadowy  glens ! 

Whate'er  dread  weird  my  body  dooms, 

Mv  heart  is  where  the  heather  blooms. 


BY    NATHANIEL    J.    MANSON 


Corridor  of  Hacienda. 

THE  City  of  Mexico  possesses  so  de- 
lightful    a    climate,    particularly 
during  the  months  of  July,   Au- 
gust and  September,  that  it  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  chief  summer  resorts 
for  Americans. 

The  rush  of  American  travel  to  this 
city,  sometimes  called  by  ardent  enthusi- 
asts "  The  Paris  of  America,"  is  in  De- 
cember, January  and  February.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  avoid  the  cold,  damp  winters 
of  the  North  and  to  obtain  in  exchange 
the  pure,  equable,  dry,  mountain  air  of  the 
elevated  plateau,  or  mesa,  upon  which  the 
City  of  Mexico  is  situated.  While  Mexico 
offers  charming  inducements  as  a  winter 
resort,  its  summers  are  equally  delight- 
ful. The  rains  come  in  summer.  These 
rains,  so  unhealthful  in  the  lowlands,  or 
terras  calientes,  which  border  the  coast 


lines  from  20  to  30  miles  inland,  are 
the  very  sources  of  health  and  of  moder- 
ate temperature  in  the  highlands,  or 
terras  templadas.  They  serve  to  moder- 
ate the  heat  and  render  a  light  overcoat 
desirable  during  the  summer  season  in  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

Whether  the  tourist  approaches  Mexico 
from  the  northern,  western  or  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  he  Is  invariably 
delighted,  not  only  with  the  marked 
change  in  temperature,  but  with  the  pure, 
dry,  mountain  air  the  moment  he  comes 
in  contact  with  the  plateau  region.  At 
El  Paso  and  Juarez,  he  finds  himself  at 
an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above  sea  level, 
whence  he  continues  to  ascend,  quite 
gradually,  until  at  Mexico  City  he  is  at 
an  elevation  of  a  little  over  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  These  differences  in  eleva- 
tion mean  differences  in  climate,  and  dif- 
ferences even  in  soil  and  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  sections  through  which  ha 
passes,  and  they  lend  some  variety,  at 
least,  to  the  landscape,  and  even  to  the 
people  which  one  sees. 

Mexico  is  not  all  cactus.  On  such  a 
trip  along  the  plateau  region,  one  passes 
through  or  near  one  of  the  finest  sugar 
and  cotton  belts  in  the  world ;  along  most 
of  the  route,  corn  and  tobacco  are  raised 
in  ample  abundance,  and  the  entire  sec- 
tion is  admirably  adapted  to  cattle  rais- 
ing. There  are  large  plantations  of  the 
aguavi  plant,  a  variety  of  cactus  having 
various  commercial  uses.  When  one  of 
these  plants  is  five  years  old  it  has  a  com- 
mercial value  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  dollars.  From  it  the  mild  alcoholic 
narcotic  drink,  pulque,  is  derived.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  wholesome  when  drunk  in 
moderation,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficent 
to  dyspeptics  and  to  those  suffering  from 
kidney  troubles.  Like  most  alcohol  i< 
beverages,  it  has  proved  the  bane  of  the 
common  people.  In  its  abuse  lies  its 
curse. 

But  what  attractions  and  allurements 


The  Paseo  of  La  Reforma,  with  Chapultepec  statue  in  foreground,   on   a   feast    day. 


does  Mexico  City  offer  those  who  seek  re- 
creation and  change? 

Its  hotel  service  in  the  past  five  years 
has  easily  improved  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  table,  while  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  American  hotels,  leaves  really  little 
to  be  desired.  Mexico  boasts  of  several 
excellent  hotels.  Of  these,  however,  the 


St.  Francis  is  the  favorite  with  Ameri- 
cans. This  hotel  has  been  newly  opened 
by  Calif ornians.  It  is  furnished  with 
every  comfort  and  attraction  of  modern 
hotel  designing,  and  its  situation  at  the 
head  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  is  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  city.  The  rates  are 
reasonable. 
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There  are  a  few  good  restaurants,  and 
many  which  may  be  mildly  termed  as  al- 
together inferior.  Meals  served  in  the 
pat  cos  or  courts  of  the  hotels  is  a  very 
general  feature  of  Mexican  life.  The 
term  pateo  may  need  a  slight  explanation. 
Xearly  all  houses  are  Imilt  immediately 
on  the  street — gardens  and  yards  arc 
really  inside  the  walls  of  the  building. 
Imagine  what  was  the  court  of  the  Palace 
hotel  in  San  Francisco,  without  the  glass 
roof,  and  you  have  essentially  the  M.-\;- 
can  pateo. 

It  is  open  to  the  air,  without  a  roof,  and 
is  consequently  fresh  and  well  ventilated, 
and  some  portion  of  it  is  generally  set 
in  flowers  and  grass.  In  many  hotels,  por- 
tions of  the  /tat cos  are  set  apart  as  cafes, 
dining  salons,  and  rest  an  rants.  These 
have  a  light  roof  of  glass  or  covering  of 
some  kind  to  protect  them  from  the  rain. 
At  dinner  time  in  the  paico  there  is  usu- 
ally music  from  an  excellent  string  band, 
and  there  is  something  in  the  air  and  sur- 
roundings that  renders  music  in  this  lati- 
tude more  than  ordinarily  enjoyable — 
if  you  do  not  have  it  you  miss  it." 

The  number  of  Americans  in  Mexico 
probably  exceeds  that  of  all  other  foreign- 
ers combined,  except  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French.  Circumstances  and  a  kind  of 
clannishness  have  intensified  the  national 
American  faculty  of  club  formation  and 
organization.  There  are  three  large  and 
rapidly  growing  American  clubs,  and 
some  have  attained  high  and  enviable 
reputations  among  the  clubs  of  the  world. 

The  American  Club  is  easily  prin«  j>< 
inter  pares.  It  lias  the  largest  member- 
ship. It  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the 
present  building  is  quite  inadequate  for 
its  needs.  It  has  been  compelled  to  buy  r: 
new  building,  which  it  hopes  to  occupy 
early  next  year.  Its  members  are  glad  to 
meet  Americans  of  the  better  class  and 
entertain  them,  not  only  hospitably,  but 
royally.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  an  entree  to  this  club,  you  get  there 
nearly  all  the  papers  and  magazines,  in- 
dulge in  what  games  you  fancy,  billiards. 
chess,  cards,  sip  hot  or  cold  drinks,  smoke 
the  best  cigars  and  tobacco,  and,  better 
than  all,  meet  some  of  the  best  fellows 
and  business  men  in  the  world. 

Its  cuisine  and  restaurants  are  first- 
class.  Occasionally  the  club  gives  a 
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then,  for  display,  at  least,  Americans  be- 
come Mexicans.  It  numbers  about  800 
members. 

The  University  Club  is  a  much  younger 
organization.  It  is  growing  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  popularity. 

But  any  one  who  loves  out-of-door 
sports,  and  who  does  not,  will  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  growth  of  the  Mexican 
Country  Club.  This  club  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  1900,  in  that  game  which 
appeals  so  strongly  to  those  who  need  and 
will  have  a  satisfactory  and  recreating 
outing — golf,  of  course.  The  club  reeent- 
1\  made  a  fine  business  deal  by  the  pur- 
chase of  La  Natividad  hacienda,  near 
rlitTiibusco.  The  club  reserved  one-half 
of  tli is  property  for  itself,  and  sold  the 
oil  KM-  half  for  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  property  and  erect  the  magnificent 
t-lub  house  in  process  of  construction.  The 
club  building  is  a  combination  of  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  styles  of  architec- 
ture. The  walls  are  of  stone  and  brick, 
the  roof  of  tiling.  When  finished,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  country  club  houses 
in  the  world.  It  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  in  1907. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  assembly  hall, 
dining  rooms,  gymnasium  and  bath-rooms 
there  is  a  swimming  pool  75  feet  long, 
bowling  alleys  and  a  commodious  garage 
and  stables.  The  golf  links  have  a  course 
of  6,065  yards,  with  a  width  of  fair 
greens  of  65  yards.  There  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  water  to  keep  the  grass  in  the 
finest  condition  at  all  seasons.  There 
will  be  a  three  and  one-half  mile  drive 
around  the  entire  links,  and  there  are 
splendid  cricket  and  football  grounds  and 
eight  tennis  courts.  The  grounds  are 
about  twenty  minutes'  drive  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city.  The  club  has  long  reached 
its  limit  of  membership — four  hundred. 
The  British  Club  and  the  Jockey  Club 
both  deserve  notice,  but  so  much  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  that  space  is  denied 
further  description.  Many  Americans 
hold  memberships  in  the  latter  club.  The 
Casino  Espanol  and  the  Casino  Nacional 
would  both  be  regarded  anywhere  as  ele- 
gant city  clubs.  The  former  possesses  one 
of  the  finest  club  buildings  in  America. 
Both  are  quite  exclusive;  yet,  to  their 
friends,  they  are  open-hearted  and  enter- 
tain in  a  princely  fashion  and  with  tnw 


1.    The    organ    cactus.        2.    Gathering    the    juice    of   the    agave    (tlachiqueros.) 
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It  is  ro  the  automobilist,  however,  that 
the  City  of  Mexico  strongly  appeals.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  so  smooth  and  level,  and 
there  are  so  many  miles  of  bituminous 
rock  pavement,  or  well  macadamized  and 
wide  streets,  that  an  automobile  ride  in 
this  pure  mountain  air  is  more  than  fas- 
cinating— it  is  exhilarating  and  gives  tone 
to  the  nerves  and  is  a  tonic  to  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  finest  street  or  boulevard  in  Mex- 
ico is  the  Paseo  de  la  Keforma.  It  com- 
mences at  the  junction  of  Patoni,  or  Ana- 
nida  Juarez,  Bucareli  and  Egedo  streets, 
at  the  statue  of  Carlos  the  Fourth  of 
Spain,  and  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  and  ex- 
tends to  that  castle  of  beauty  and  en- 
chantment. Chepultepec,  whose  drives, 
walks  and  grounds  are  so  charming  ami 
so  celebrated. 

This  paseo,  or  boulevard,  is  about  once 
and  a  half  as  wide  as  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  and  about  one-fourth  wider 
than  Van  Ness  avenue.  It  is  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  whether  regarded  as 
a  splendidly  constructed  roadway  or  as 
a  fine  display  street,  it  is  in  all  respects 
up  to  date.  The  paseo  is  lined  on  both 
sides  for  about  half  its  length  with  hand- 
some modern  residences,  and  at  intervals 
in  the  center  of  the  boulevard  are  monu- 
ments, surmounted  with  statuary,  com- 
memorative sometimes  of  ancient  his- 


toric characters  in  M« -\ii-an  history  and 
again  of  its  more  modern  heroes. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
great  Aztec  warrior,  Cuauhtemoc  (fre- 
quently spelled  Quauhtemoc),  is  striking. 
The  original  statue  standing  in  the  Paseo 
de  la  Reforma  is  impressive  and  real.  It 
is  among  the  finest  in  America.  He  stands 
on  the  pinnacle  of  an  ancient  teocalli,  or 
temple,  in  the  characteristic  costume  of 
the  Aztec  warrior.  His  poised  spear  ?s 
aimed  towards  the  East,  as  if  to  challenge 
tin*  children  of  the  sun,  whose  coming,  so 
long  predicted,  he  neither  welcomed  nor 
feared.  You  may  study  the  original  and 
some  excellent  bas-reliefs,  near  the  base, 
for  half  an  hour,  and  if  you  will  then 
read  Prescott's  account  of  this  patriot  and 
his  struggles  for  his  people — but  for  his 
fate  and  sufferings — you  would  combine 
information  with  positive  delight. 

Cortez  finally  defeated  and  captured 
Cuauhtemoc,  and  disgracefully  tortured 
him  to  compel  him  to  disclose  where  the 
treasure  of  Moctesuma  was  hidden.  The 
Spaniard  caused  him  and  his  companion 
to  be  tied  to  a  post,  their  feet  bathed  with 
oil,  and  fire  placed  under  them.  The 
Aztec  hero  suffered  the  barbarous  torture 
without  a  word,  without  a  groan.  Hearing 
the  moans  of  his  companion,  he  turned, 
and  with  a  tone  and  manner  as  serene  as 
that  of  Socrates  when  he  drank  the  fatal 


Juarez   Paseo,    City   of  Mexico. 


Statue  of  Quantemoc,  on  the  Paseo  of  La  Reforma,  City  of  Mexico. 


hemlock,  said:  "Weak  and  faint-hearted 
man,  I  am  reveling  in  pleasure." 

The  castle  of  Chepul  tepee  is  so  well 
known  that  a  brief  description  of  it  may 
appear  unnecessary,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  presents  so  many  interesting  features 
that  one's  fresh  impressions  may  be  writ- 
ten down  and  not  prove  altogether  stale. 
The  castle  stands  on  a  precipitous  hill- 
almost  a  huge  rock,  its  sides  are  so  steep — 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  plain.  This  of  itself, 
and  without  any  architectural  effect, 
would  render  it  conspicuous  and  impos- 
ing. The  outlook  from  the  high  and 
broad  verandas  of  the  castle  is  inspiring. 
Here  can  be  obtained  the  finest  views  of 
the  famous,  snow-capped  volcanic  peaks, 
Popocatepetl  and  I  xstaxihuatel  (the 
sleeping  woman.)  These  are  about  forty 
miles  distant,  and  they  go  far  towards 
making  the  view  from  Mexico  the  finest 
of  any  city  in  the  world. 

Close  at  hand,  at  the  base  of  Chepul  te- 
pee, man  has  done  nearly  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  give  charm  and  grace  to  the 
grounds  and  situation. 

Tim  castle  is  historic.  Near  its  site 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  Cortez  lost 
nearly  half  his  men  in  vain  attempts  to 
conquer.  Not  far  distant  is  the  tree  of 
the  noche  triste  (the  sad  night),  under 
which  he  wept  over  his  repeated  fail  HITS 


and  enormous  losses.  Here,  too,  he  final- 
ly prevailed,  and  having  gained  the  cita- 
del, the  ancient  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  or 
Mexico,  was  practically  at  his  mercy — 
not,  however,  without  another  struggle, 
for  the  church  of  San  Hypolito,  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Alameda  (a  large 
park  in  the  center  of  the  city),  marks  the 
spot  where  fell  thousands  more  in  a  des- 
perate and  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  vic- 
tory. 

Until  quite  recently  the  castle  was 
thrown  open  to  visitors,  but  for  the  past 
year  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Presi- 
dent— the  sagacious  and  much-beloved 
Porfirio  Diaz.  Diaz  is  indeed  a  statesman 
and  a  soldier.  He  understands  Mexico 
and  Mexicans.  He  works  successfully  for 
the  progress  of  his  country  and  his  peo- 
ple. His  admitted  and  marked  success 
places  him  among  the  world's  wisest 
rulers.  His  office  is  elective.  He  has 
been  successively  elected  six  times  for 
President,  and  he  has  filled  this  high  and 
important  office  with  general,  if  not  en- 
tire, satisfaction  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
When  it  is  remembered,  that  we  of  the 
United  States  look  upon  Mexicans  as 
transitional  and  fickle  in  their  dews  and 
feelings,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
strong  a  hold  the  President  has  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  countrymen.  The 
sincerity  and  efficiency  of  his  work  stands 
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accurately  attested  by  his  numerous  suc- 
cessive re-elections,  and  the  modesty  with 
which  he  bears  his  high  honors,  may  well 
lead  Americans  to  re-examine  one  of  their 
cherished,  though  unwritten,  traditions 
that  for  a  president  to  hold  office  for  mo/o 
than  two  terms  would  be  a  menace  to 
liberty. 

An  idea  has  in  some  way  got  abroad 
in  the  United  States  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  hostility  in  Mexico  to  foreigners, 
and  particularly  to  Americans.  It  is  quite 
well  understood  here  that  the  source  of 
these  reports  is  a  certain  anti-adminis- 
tration Mexican  journal  published  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  It  evident  ly  would  bo 
pleased  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from  the 
Mexican  Government.  The  suppression 
of  this  journal  has  been  asked  for  by  the 
American  ambassador.  \Vitli  that  sup- 
pression, which  will  conic,  that  portion  of 
the  American  press  in  islet]  by  the  sheet 
referred  to,  will  probably  be  a  little  more 
careful  in  examining  its  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

After  considerable  travel  through  the 
country,  ami  after  inten  <r\\  >  with  nianv 
of  the  members  of  the  International  (ieo- 

lo;_ric;il        C<  iIll!TeSS,        and        with        resident 

Americans,  no  real  ground  seems  to  exist 

for    this    rather    unfortunate   report.      On 

'iitrary.  the  observation  of  all  is  that 

nearly  all  Mexicans  are  pleased  to  have  the 


foreigner  here.  Since  his  entry  into 
Mexico,  wages  have  been  better  than  they 
have  ever  been,  and  money  is  freer.  Uni- 
form courtesy  and  regard  have  been  met 
with  everywhere  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Congress  interviewed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  Congress  consisted 
of  nearly  six  hundred  scientists.  Many 
and  very  extensive  excursions  (covering 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles) 
,were  planned  and  given  them.  They 
visited  many  cities,  as  well  as  other 
points  of  interest,  and  their  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  and  knowing  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  was  the  best. 

The  pretext  for  these  reports,  assigned 
by  the  St.  Louis  paper,  was  labor  troubles 
in  some  of  the  larger  mines,  notably 
Cananea.  and  a  certain  rivalry  between 
the  highest  skilled  foreign  mechanics 
and  the  native  mechanics.  The  question 
and  the  feeling  was  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate  rivalries  and  interests  involved, 
'i  he  general  feeling  in  Mexico  is  more 
cordial  and  friendly  to  foreigners  than  it 
er  been,  and  it  is  marked  by  uni- 
form politeiies-  and  genuine  considera- 
tion and  courtesy. 

This  paper  is  already  too  long.  In  an- 
other article  will  be  given  other  inter- 
esting features  of  Mexico  and  some  of 
the  many  inducements  which  it  offers  to 
inves 
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IT  is  the  month  of  memories — November !  The  ending  of 
all  things;  the  beginning  of  none.  It  is  the  month  of 
open  fires,  to  which  you  draw  your  chair  and  dream; 
and  your  dreams  are  always  of  what  had  been,  and  never  will  be 
again. 

It  is  the  month  of  falling  leaves  and  sodden  woods;  the  drip- 
ping of  soft  Autumn  rain  on  unresponsive  earth;  the  resting 
time  of  nature;  the  indrawing  of  all  her  forces  for  the  while; 
the  retrospection  of  the  soul. 

You  dream — and  out  of  the  perfumeless,  colorless,  shapeless 
mass  of  your  dreams,  gradually  evolve  the  dear,  dead  odors  of 
forgotten  days. 

Azaleas !  Somewhere,  surely,  this  intoxicating  bloom  of  sum- 
mer must  be  glowing  near  mountain  streams!  Mingled  with 
the  spicy  balm  of  the  spruce  and  pine,  the  pungent  breath  of 
the  bay.  And  the  mountains  rise  before  you,  range  over  range, 
the  redwoods  silhouetted  against  a  star-gemmed  sky,  and  you 
look  down  from  a  great  height  into  the  canyon,  where,  like  an 
inland  sea  of  silver  under  the  moon,  spreads  the  stealthy  night- 
fog. 

Azaleas!     Flower  of  the  mist  and  forest. 

Mignonette!  Do  you  remember  in  your  baby-days  you  liked 
this  dear,  old-fashioned  flower  the  best!  Because  it  grew  with 
so  little  care!  You  can  see  now  the  uneven,  yellowish-green 
rows,  in  the  plot  of  nondescript  plants  always  allotted  you  in 
the  back  garden.  It  wafts  a  faint  sigh  of  childish  innocence 
and  regret  to  you. 

It  comes  into  the  car  window,  as  you  rush  through  the  even 
meadow  country,  like  an  old  friend's  greeting.  Redolent  of 
hayfields  and  low-lying,  oak-bowered  stretches  of  hillsides.  And 
yet  what  a  plague  it  was,  this  yellow-starred  "tarweed,"  to 
walk  through !  How  many  scoldings  you  received  because  you 
would  not  keep  out  of  it,  and  all  your  frocks  were  soiled  with 
its  sticky  presence !  Those  were  your  hoydenish  girl-days,  when 
clean  dresses  troubled  you  not  at  all,  and  your  greatest  delight 
was  rolling  down  some  huge  hay-stack.  Dear,  dead,  devil-may- 
care  days! 


"Flower  of  Ilic  Mixt  and  Fowl." 
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It  clambers  over  broken  fences  and 
peers  into  blank  windows,  this  pink 
u  blush-rose."  It  nods  cheerily  from  the 
high  tank  of  the  old  wind-mill,  and  sa- 
lutes you  as  you  mount  the  time-worn 
front  steps.  It  hides  the  decay  of  untold 
years,  and  its  faint,  vaguely  sweet  breath 
mingles  with  the  dim  glow  of  unremem- 
bered  hearth-stones. 

It  buds  and  flowers,  and  its  pale  pink 
petals  drift  with  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven  unceasingly.  It  is  the  blossom 
of  haunted  gardens! 

The  clash  and  clang  of  cars,  the  rattle 
of  wagons  over  cobblestones,  the  briskly 
moving  throng  of  passers  by ;  the  stir  and 
rush  of  a  great  city.  And  huge  bunches 
of  violets  thrust  under  your  nose  by  en- 
ergetic vendors.  Long-stemmed,  odorous 
purple  blossoms,  why  is  it  that  you  always 
associate  them  with  the  crowded  streets 
instead  <»!'  dank  woods  and 


stones?"  Poor  little  flower  of  the  sordid 
mart! 

All  the  "perfumes  of  Araby"  living  in 
one  small  cluster  of  spicy  leaves!  It  is 
such ,  a  happy  flower,  this  carnation !  It 
breathes  forth  an  entrancing  dash  of  the 
sea,  of  green  meadows,  of  spring  and  har- 
vest time.  It  is  "all  things  to  all  men," 
and  it  tells  a  little  story  of  love  and  hope 
with  a  debonair  knowingness.  It  is  a 
message  of  happiness,  this  carnation. 

A  white-star  gleam  from  among  green 
gloom  in  the  tropical  night.  Sensuous, 
enthralling,  pregnant  with  the  mystery 
of  Southern  loves  and  hates.  Aeons  of 
never-dying  passions  crowd  into  its 
tainted  breath;  it  is  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
this  jessamine  flower. 

And  yet  to  me,  in  its  creamy  petals, 
there  lurks  a  strange,  covert,  fateful  odor 
— the  smell  of  Death! 

November — month  of  memories! 


G.  Sidney  Paternoster  has  produced  a 
sequel  to  his  up-to-date  tale,  "  The  Motor 
Pirate,"  which  is,  if  anything,  more  in- 
teresting and  certainly  more  novel  than  it 
is.  The  new  book  is  called  "  The  Cruise 
of  the  Conqueror,"  the  same  characters, 
plus  a  few  more,  making  their  appear- 
ance in  it.  It  tells  a  tale  of  the  remark- 
able doings  of  Randolph  Mannering,  the 
former  motor-pirate,  who  re-appears,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  seven  years,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  remarkable  motor  boat,  capable 
of  making  40  knots,  in  which  he- carries 
on  a  series  of  daring  piracies,  holding  up 
big  liners,  abducting  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco and  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  civil- 
ized world  to  capture  him.  He  is  pur- 
sued by  the  same  Sutgrove  who  contended 
with  him  in  "  The  Motor  Pirate,"  whose 
wife  he  seeks  to  win  away.  The  story  is 
full  of  exciting  incidents,  including  fights 
by  sea  and  by  land;  marvelous  escapes  of 
the  pursued  pirate  when  he  seems  almost 
in  the  grasp  of  his  enemies;  and  many 
features  of  unusual  interest.  The  "Con- 
queror" is  finally  captured,  but  Manner- 
ing  escapes  and  disappears  as  he  did  in 
the  earlier  book,  doubtless  to  re-appear  in 
a  novel  yet  to  be  written. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

"  The  Count  at  Harvard  "  is  a  story  of 
student  life  by  Rupert  Sargent  Holland, 
which  tells  graphically  of  incidents  and 
scenes  of  Harvard  life  familiar  to  all 
disciples  of  the  crimson.  It  runs  too 
much  to  dialogue,  but  its  descriptions  are 
accurate,  and  it  will  no  doubt  please  all 
Harvard  men. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

We  can  recommend  Charles  Keeler's 
pamphlet,  "San  Francisco  Through 
Earthquake  and  Fire,"  published  by  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  as  a  most 
authentic  description  of  the  "late  un- 


pleasantness." Its  veracity  in  telling  of 
the  horrors  of  the  situation,  and  the  cour- 
age with  which  the  great  majority  met 
this  situation,  proves  of  refreshing  inter- 
est after  the  exaggerations  of  the  Eastern 
press. 

"San  Francisco  Through  Earthquake 
and  Fire."  Charles  Keeler.  Paul  Elder 

&  Co.,  publishers,   San  Francisco. 
*  *  * 

"  The  Voyage  of  the  Arrow,"  T.  Jen- 
kins Hain's  latest  book,  is  a  rattling  good 
story  of  the  sea,  and  well  upholds  the 
fame  of  its  author  as  a  master  of  nauti- 
cal detail  as  well  as  a  vivid,  powerful  and 
realistic  writer. 

This  tale  of  the  sea  shows  what  a  man 
will  bear  and  dare  for  love  of  a  woman. 
The  language  of  the  characters  through- 
out the  book  is  the  quaintly  direct  speech 
of  practical  seafarers,  and  from  the  lips 
of  these  men — Captain  Crojack,  first 
mate  William  Gore,  and  second  mate 
Larry  O'Toole — comes  much  tersely-put 
philosophy  and  fine  sentiment. 

All  spinners  of  sea  stories  seem  bound 
to  write,  at  some  stage  of  their  career,  a 
pirate  tale,  and  the  author  of  "  The  Voy- 
age of  the  Arrow  "  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  escaped  convicts  who  had  cap- 
tured the  Arrow  even  ran  up  the 
"Roger,"  the  black  flag  with  the  white 
skull  and  cross-bones.  Just  once  and  for  . 
a  few  short  hours  did  it  fly  from  the  peak 
of  the  good  ship  "Arrow,"  when  the 
motley  gang  who  had  taken  her,  over- 
hauled what  they  expected  to  be  their 
first  merchantman  prize,  and  afterwards 
discovered,  when  they  came  within  hail, 
to  be  a  British  man-of-war. 

There  are  some  fine  passages  in  this 
book,  which  will  linger  in  the  memory  of 
the  reader  long  after  the  book  has  been 
laid  aside. 

"The  Voyage  of  the  Arrow."  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Grand  Union  Depot  in  the  heart  of  the  city  could  be  easily  located  if  an  arc>* 
was    erected    similar    to    L'Arc    de    Triomphe,   in  Paris. 


BY    ARTHUR    J.    RYAN 


SAN  FRANCISCO  has  become  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Why?  Is  it 
because  of  the  pluck  and  spirit  and 
indomitable  courage  with  which  she  re- 
ceived her  tragedy?  Admirable  qualities 
are  these ;  they  meet  with  instant  recogni- 
tion when  exhibited — but  do  they  hold 
the  attention  for  months  at  a  time?  No; 
it  is  obviously  something  else;  something 
that  has  occurred  since  the  catastrophe 
which  keeps  the  eyes  of  the  world  still 
riveted  on  the  same  focus.  Briefly  speak- 
ing, it  is  this :  San  Francisco,  immediately 
after  the  first  shock  had  passed  away, 
with  her  exhilarating  American  courage, 
had  declared  that  in  re-building — as  she 
would  do  at  once — she  was  going  to  ac- 
complish something;  she  was  going  to 


build  a  city  of  which  the  whole  great 
United  States  would  be  prou£;  a  "city 
beautiful,"  so-called,  in  the  construction 
of  which  artistic  merit  would  be  of  more 
importance  than  mere  commercial  advan- 
tage ;  a  city,  in  short,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  greatly  in  need,  and  of  such 
great  beauty  that  when  France  or  Ger- 
many or  Russia  or  any  other  nation  is 
prone  to  boast,  she  can  proudly  retort: 
"AK,  to  be  sure,  you  have  a  city  beautiful. 
You  have  reason  to  boast  and  are  excus- 
able. But  when  you  visited  the  United 
States,  did  you  go  to  San  Francisco?" 

To  build  a  city  beautiful — it  is  a  big 
proposition.  Coming  from  San  Francisco 
it  made  a  sensation  that  no  other  Ameri- 
can city  could  hope  to  equal  with  the  samo 


i      i 


Monuments   commemorating   our   triumphal   progress  or  notable  events  should  be  erected  in 
conspicuous  portions  of  the  city,   vide  Place  de   la  Bastile,    Paris. 
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proposal.  Baltimore,  after  her  great  fire, 
said  something  of  the  same  thing,  but 
created  not  one-half  so  much  of  a  furore. 
And  the  reason  is  simple — it  is  the  con- 
census of  all  traveled  opinion,  both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  that  if  the  United  States 
is  really  to  have  a  city  beautiful,  San 
Francisco  should  be  that  city.  This  fact, 
taken  together  with  a  certain  inward  feel- 
ing that  if  San  Francisco  said  she  would 
do  a  certain  thing,  she  was  pretty  likely 
to  carry  out  her  avowed  intention,  made 
the  declaration  from  the  California  me- 


gave  birth  to  enthusiasm,  exultation  and 
delight.  And  the  greater  number  of  those 
in  Europe  who  know  what  it  means  to 
have  a  city  that  is  beautiful  instead  of  one 
that  is  simply  convenient,  were  likewise 
excited.  A  prominent  hotel  proprietor 
who  has  many  establishments  on  the  Con- 
tinent which  cater  to  Americans,  said  to 
me :  "  So  they're  going  to  build  an  Ameri- 
can Paris  on  the  site  of  the  old  San  Fran- 
cisco? But  where  will  we  be  if  they  do? 
What  American  will  come  to  Paris  in 
search  of  a  beautiful  city  if  he  can  find  it 


The  appearance  of  Van  Ness  avenue    looking  up  from  Market  street,   could  resem- 
ble  the   Champs   Elysees,   Paris. 


tropolis  of  special  moment.  In  the  breast 
of  every  one  of  those  Americans  who  can 
appreciate  the  true  worth  of  what  is  really 
artistic,  and  who  can  feel  a  pang  when 
foreigners  plainly  evince  their  contempt 
for  a  nation  which  puts  the  dollar  sign 
above  everything  else,  and  has,  as  yet,  ac- 
complished comparatively  little  in  art  or 
literature  or  music — her  lack  of  achieve- 
ment in  these  respects  being  fully  as 
great  as  her  stupendous  accomplishments 
in  mechanics  and  industry  and  commerce 
— in  the  breasts  of  every  one  of  these 
Americans  San  Francisco's  declaration 


on  his  own  Pacific  Coast  ?"  Artistic  Eu- 
rope gazes  with  intense  interest  on  the 
declaration  of  stalwart  San  Francisco;  a 
declaration  so  admirable  that  all  the 
United  States  should  wish  that  it  had 
been  her  own,  a  national  affair,  instead  of 
a  local  determination,  so  fine  that  it  will 
reflect  its  glory  over  all  the  nation  of 
which  San  Francisco  is  but  a  single  unit. 
How  much  more  glory  to  that  city  if  she 
does  what  she  says  she  will  do! 

And  this  will  by  no  means  be  an  easy 
matter.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
nor  were  Berlin  or  Vienna  or  Budapest 
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or  Paris.  Paris,  in  fact,  is  still  being 
built,  the  stupendous  plans  of  the  late 
Baron  Haussmann  not  yet  being  fully 
accomplished.  Time  and  steady,  unwav- 
ering purpose,  constant  care  and  watch- 
fulness, and  unremitting  endeavor  are 
among  the  forces  demanded  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  city  beautiful.  Time — for  that 
which  can  be  done  too  quickly  is  not 
worth  the  doing;  maturity,  as  well  as 
beauty,  being  one  of  the  charms  of  a  great 
city.  Purpose— ^aesthetic,  artistic  pur- 
pose, consisting  not  of  the  enthusiastic 
but  visionary  impulse  of  a  moment,  but 
of  the  actual,  unwavering  desire  to  create 
something  that  is  fine  to  look  upon:  care 


But  although  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  America.  San  Francisco  has  bei'oiv  li.-i- 
sexeral  models  which  will  repay  careful 
study  and  observation.  To  find  these  she 
must  look  to  Kurope.  Paris,  Budapest, 
Vienna.  Berlin — there  are  others,  but 
I  \\ill  sullice  for  illustration  and  the 
purposes  of  this  article.  Paris  undoubt- 
edly has  the  general  reputation  of  being 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  and 
the  number  of  San  Franciscans  who  know 
Paris  is  surprisingly  large.  They  are 
good  tra\e|er>.  these  people  from  the  far 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of 
the  disaster  there  were  many  San  Fran- 
ciseans  in  Paris— in  fact,  in  all  the  great 


More  fountains  and  statuary  in  Golden  Gate  Park  would  add  greatly  to  its  general 
attractiveness.      (View    of    Jardln    des  Tuileries,  Paris.) 


and  watchfulness — because  of  many 
things  which  may  creep  in  in  a  city 
where  those  who  are  truly  appreciative  of 
the  artistic  are  considerably  in  the  minor- 
ity; unremitting  endeavor — necessary  as 
much  in  the  building  of  a  beautiful  city 
as  in  the  gaining  of  any  other  kind  of 
success.  All  those  things  are  essential, 
and,  above  all,  the  steady  keeping  in  sight 
of  the  end  which  has  been  set  up  as  the 
city's  goal.  We  have  already  several 
cities  which  are  beautiful  in  spots.  San 
Francisco  deserves  better  than  this. 


cities  of  Europe.  The  number  abroad 
last  spring — made  apparent  by  the  news 
of  the  earthquake — was  remarkable.  And 
this  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  pur- 
pose— for  this  reason.  All  of  thes*  peo- 
ple know  what  a  beautiful  city  really  is; 
they  have  traveled  and  observed,  and 
their  voices  will  be  of  great  value  in  the 
keeping  in  sight  of  San  Francisco's  goal. 
They  are  not  likely  to  forget  what  their 
travels  have  taught  them  with  the  talk 
of  their  city's  great  object  ringing  so  con- 
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stantly  in  their  oars.  They  know  what 
the  great  European  cities  possess  which 
is  good  and  worth  copying,  and  what  is 
bad  and  should  be  avoided.  In  speaking 
of  these  models,  let  us  first  consider  Paris. 

%, 

The   Charm   of   the   French   Metropolis. 

The  French  metropolis,  like  all  truly 
beautiful  cities,  owes  its  attractiveness 
principally  to  a  general  scheme  of  con- 
struction "effectively  put  into  execution. 
The  great  idea  in  the  building  of  Paris' 
has  been  to  have  an  artistic  object  to 
everything  that  has  been  erected.  There- 
fore a  street  in  the  beautiful  part  of  Paris 
leads  to  something.  Standing  by  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  looking  along 
the  line  Kuyale.  we  see  in  bold  relief  the 
majestic  front  of  the  Madeleine  or  Church 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene,  rearing  itself  be- 
fore us — nearly  half  a  mile  away.  The 
Rue  Royale  was  built  expressly  with  that 
object  in  view — to  render  the  Madeleine 
visible  clearly  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
If  one  were  to  drive  along  the  Rue  Roy- 
ale,  and  didn't  turn  when  he  reached  its 
terminus  at  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine 
he  would  continue  directly  up  the  steps 
of  the  church.  And  so  it  is  throughout 
the  modern  part  of  Paris — everything  has 
an  object.  The  Arc  de  Triomvke  in  the 
center  of  the  celebrated  Place  de  e'Etoile, 
is  the  nucleus  of  'twelve  different  boule- 
vards, or  avenues,  which  run  into  it  from 
all  directions  the  most  famous  and  beauti- 
ful being,  of  course,  the  Avenue  du  Bois- 
de-Boulogne  and  the  Champs-Elysees. 
The  former  leads  to  the  far-famed  park, 
the  Bois-de-Boulogne  proper;  the  latter 
extends  majestically  down  a  slight  hill  to 
the  glorious  Place  de  la  Concorde  itself. 
The  world  possesses  no  more  beautiful 
avenue  than  the  Champs-Elysees;  at  one 
end  the  magnificent  Arc  de  Triomphe,  at 
the  other  the  Concorde.  Driving  down, 
we  have  the  Louvre,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  upon  which  to  fasten  our  eyes.  At 
the  Concorde,  as  at  the  e'Etoil-e,  we  en- 
counter more  beautiful  streets  branching 
out  in  every  direction  from  that  nucleus. 
It  is  so  all  over  Paris.  And  this  is  what 
has  made  the  city — this  definite  idea  of 
what  it  was  aiming  at.  To  be  sure,  it 
had  natural  advantages,  but  nothing  like 
as  many  as  has  San  Francisco.  The  boon 
of  possessing  a  river  on  both  sides  of 


which  the  city  i-ould  be  built  up,  has  been 
made  the  most  of  by  Paris,  the  artistic 
hridires  across  the  Seine  doing  much  vo 
enhance  the  natural  charm  of  the  stream. 
Budapest  has  also  profited  by  the  Danuhe, 
the  building  up  on  both  sides  process  not 
being  necessary  in  her  case,  for  the  city 
as  it  stands  is  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  old  cities  of  Pest,  the  one  on 
the  left  hank,  and  Ofen  (Hungarian 
Buda),  the  eity  on  the  right.  London  has 
been  lax — it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  she 
has  made  the  most  of  her  Thames. 

Paris  abounds  in  channini;  district-. 
and  there  are  many  other  circles  and 
squares  scattered  through  it — distributed 
judiciously  through  it,  would  be  better — 
sue -h  as  the  famous  ones  mentioned  above. 
There  are  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  the  Place 
de  la  Repulilitjuc,  the  Bastille,  and  many 
others;  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
though  less  consistently  put  together  than 
the  right,  and  famous  as  much  because  of 
its  Quartier  Latin  as  because  of  anything 
else,  nevertheless  can  boast  of  many  de- 
lights of  its  own,  such  as  the  Champ  <!<' 
Mars  and  the  spacious  Place  des  Invali- 
des.  Broad  streets  are  the  rule,  instead 
of  the  exception,  and  what  a  potent  factor 
they  are  in  the  creation  of  a  spacious,  de- 
lightful city  that  is  a  pleasure  to  live  in ! 
Of  course,  Paris  owes  much  of  its  dm  rut 
to  other  things  than  pure  architectural 
beauty.  The  very  manner  in  \\hich  it  is 
lighted  makes  Paris,  by  night  a  thing  of 
joy  and  witchery.  And  the  inherent  gayety 
of  the  French  nation  has  much  to  do  with 
the  attractiveness  of  what  is,  in  some  ways, 
the  greatest  French  achievement.  Yet 
even  in  this  respect  San  Francisco  is  not 
very  much  at  a  loss. 

The  charm  of  personality,  which  a 
city  can  possess,  just  as  much  as 
can  a  person,  has  always  been  hers — for 
a  long  time  she  has  been,  in  this  sense, 
the  "American  Paris."  And  the  man 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  who  can  prove 
that  an  exuberant  American  "atmosphere" 
is  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  variety  that 
is  French.  Some  people  think  that  a  city 
in  which  too  much  thought  is  given  to 
beauty  will  fall  behind  commercially.  But 
why  should  it?  After  knowing  Paris, 
that  idea  is  exploded. 

Paris  is  a  good  model  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  even  Paris  is  not,  in  itself,  a 
goal.  That  criticism  so  applicable  to  our 
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best  American  cities — that  they  are  boun- 
tiful only  in  spots — can  even,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  applied  to  Paris.  It  is  not  all 
a  Champs-Elysee  or  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
San  Francisco  can  beat  Paris  if  she 
will  make  the  effort  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  years,  but  she  can  do  it. 

The  Beauty  of  Budapest. 

Paris  owes  its  charm  prineipally  to  the 
way  that  it  is  arranged;  Budapest  is 
beautiful  through  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is 
known  of  the  Hungarian  capital.  In 
spite  of  its  proximity  to  Vienna  the  av- 
erage globe-trotter  seems  to  have  the  idea 
that  it  is  situated  somewhere  near  tho  md 
of  Nowhere,  that  it  is  altogether  too 
inaccessible  to  be  seriously  considered  us 
a  place  to  visit.  And  yet  Budapest,  in 
spite  of  the  reputation  of  Paris,  is  consid- 
ered by  many  competent  judges  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world.  It  is  easily 
the  most  up-to-date  city  on  the  Conti- 
nent, its  underground  subway,  for  exam- 
ple, being  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  spirit  that  has  created 
this  modernism  in  a  city  where  the 
avorai:o  traveler  so  little  expects  to  find  it, 
has  also  resulted  in  a  splendor  and  mag- 
nitude of  architecture  which  makes  the 
whole  city  a  marvel  of  magnificence/ 
Broad  streets,  of  course,  are  greatly  in 
evidence — they  are  common  to  all  beauti- 
ful cities.  In  Budapest  one  is  astounded 
as  he  drives  along,  say,  the  Grosse  Ring 
Strasse,  at  the  magnificent  array  of  fine 
buildings  which  follow  each  other  along 
in  seemingly  endless  succession,  block  af- 
ter block.  The  public  buildings  in  Buda- 
pest are  glorious;  the  private  dwellings 
are  charming;  even  the  business  blocks 
are,  architecturally,  impressive.  The 
Hungarian  people,  by  the  loftiest  flight 
of  the  imagination,  can  scarcely  be  called 
stingy  of  space.  The  dimensions  of  the 
buildings  of  Budapest  are  truly  lavish. 
The  Palace  of  the  King,  situated  as  it  is 
on  a  high  bank  of  the  Danube,  so  that  it 
can  be  seen  for  miles  around  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing and  splendid  sights  in  the  world. 
Our  illustrations  can  give  but  slight  im- 
pression of  its  magnitude. 

Paris,  then,  is  beautiful  because  of  the 
way  in  which  an  artistic  plan  of  street 


arrangement  is  ourried  out;  Budapest, 
primarily,  because  of  its  stately  build- 
ings. With  only  two  such  models  before 
her,  what  a  city  San  Francisco  could  cre- 
ate of  herself!  By  modeling  herself  on 
the  best  of  each  of  these,  she  could  easily 
excel  both  of  them.  And  she  has  also 
Vienna,  less 'beautiful  than  its  Hungarian 
neighbor,  but  still  possessing  admirable 
qualities,  and  Teutonic  Berlin  to  help  her 
by  their  example.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
people  mistake  attractiveness  in  a  city 
for  beauty.  Paris  is  beautiful,  but  much 
of  its  charm  eomes  from  its  happy  French 
atmosphere ;  the  spirit  of  gayety  does  even 
more  for  Vienna,  for  the  reason  that  the 
real  beauty  of  the  eity  is  not  so  great. 
Budapest  stands  strictly  on  its  own  mer- 
its, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  pos- 
aeflaee  a  piquancy  and  exuberance  all  its 
own — bottled  up.  In  Paris,  this  happy- 
go-lucky  joviality  shows  itself  in  the 
parks,  on  the  streets,  in  every  movement 
and  action  of  its  people.  Budapest  pos- 
sesses all  this,  but  it  keeps  it  out  of  sight, 
and  makes  its  impression  as  a  beautiful 
city,  stru-tlv  on  its  merits.  So  does  Ber- 
Hn.  The  German  capital  is  also  in  vari- 
ous ways  an  excellent  model  for  a  city 
that  is  building  to  gaze  upon.  Of  course, 
every  beautiful  city  has  one  particular 
park  of  which  it  is  prone  to  boast  and 
believe  the  greatest  park  of  its  kind  in 
all  the  world.  Paris  has  its  Bois  de  Bo- 
logne,  Vienna  its  Prater,  Berlin  its  Tier- 
garten,  Budapest  its  Verosliget.  And 
San  Francisco  has  its  Golden  Gate  Park 
— a  glory  that  can  even  now  advisedly 
challenge  comparisons  with  any  of  them. 

There  are  other  beautiful  European 
cities,  but  the  ones  we  have  briefly  spoken 
of  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. Any  city  might  profitably  take 
points  in  some  particulars  from  London, 
Brussels,  Munich — many  others.  They 
can  scarcely  be  called  beautiful  cities, 
but  they  all  possess  certain  spots  or  dis- 
tricts of  much  beauty.  So  do  many 
American  cities.  And  there  has  recently 
developed  a  movement  in  the  United 
States  which  should  cause  San  Francisco 
to  prick  up  her  ears.  It  seems  she  is  not 
alone  in  her  desire  to  become  beautiful. 
A  short  time  ago,  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  in 
Collier's,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  declared 
that  if  its  plans  were  successfully  exe- 
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cuted.  why,  the  National  Capital  would 
be  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world. 
But  San  Francisco *s  situation  is  so  super- 
ior that  it  is  impossible  to  wish  it  less 
than  Washington,  and  there  are  othor 
competitors.  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis— every  one  of  these  cities  has  as- 
pirations. Artistic  hope  is  becoming 
high  in  America.  Every  one  of  these 
cities  means  business — and,  in  this  case, 
business  is  beauty. 

Still,    what    do    these    hopes    and  as- 
pirations mean  to  San  Francisco?     She 


Washm-mn  is  likely  to  heroine — the 
world's  very  tin.-st.  All  these  activities 
in  other  American  cities  whieh  tend  to- 
wards the  same  goal  of  beauty  should  have 
but  one  effect  on  San  Francisco — to  cause 
her  to  augment  her  own  activities.  She 
has  nothing  to.  fear  from  any  of  them. 

Euclid  avenue  in  Cleveland,  Capitol 
Hill  in  Denver,  Delaware  Avenue  in  Buf- 
falo— they  are  good  things  to  start  with. 
Hut  let  us  consider  what  San  Kraiu-iseo 
has  to  start  with.  She  has  a  bay  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Naples — its  glory  is  not  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  Golden  Gate — the 


While    the    cistern    would    be    useful    for   fire   purposes,    so    would    miniature    lakes 
in  the  public  parks  in  the  heart  of  the  city.      (View   of   Stadt  Park,   Vienna.) 


can  beat  every  one  of  them  if  she  is  will- 
ing to  make  the  effort.  She  can  contain 
as  much  beauty  as  all  the  rest  of  them 
put  together ;  she  can  be  at  least  the  equal 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  real- 
ly impossible  to  be  too  enthusiastic  about 
what  San  Francisco  can  do  if  she  will. 
There  is  no  reason  why  she  cannot  reach 
the  highest  achievements  in  this  line.  Be- 
ing the  most  beautiful  American  city 
would  be  easy ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  becoming  what  Mr.  Moffett 


very  name  has  magic!  That  glorious 
opening  to  the  great  Pacific  and  the  great 
world  beyond  deserves  better  than  bein^ 
the  inherent  right  and  possession  of  a 
sordid  or  a  mediocre  or  a  tawdry  city. 
Give  the  Golden  Gate  what  it  should  be 
given — a  background  that  is  worthy.  And 
the  hills  and  the  level  spaces — all  the 
natural  lay  of  the  land  on  which  San 
Francisco  is  founded  lends  itself  so  ad- 
mirably to  the  creation  of  a  city  that  is 
big  and  impressive  and  fine.  The  en- 
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vironment — the  charming  California 
country  surroundings — everything  about 
San  Francisco  seems  to  demand  that  that 
city  be  beautiful.  And  the  demand  is 
echoed  all  over  America  through  the 
voices  of  all  those  who  have  visited  the 
great  city  of  the  West,  and  have  seen  what 
a  delightful  place  it  already  is  and  under- 
stand what  it  may  become  in  the  future. 
San  Francisco,  like  some  persons,  has  the 
power  of  commanding  affection.  There 
are  many,  faithful  though  they  be  to  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Boston  because  it  is 
home,  who  have  learned  to  keep  a  place 
in  their  hearts  for  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  Burnham  plans  having  been 
pretty  generally  observed  and  discussed, 
there  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  San 
Francisco  has  the  opportunity  for  a  great 
future,  if  only  she  will  do  her  best  With 
her  natural  charms  to  begin  with,  an«l  in 
Burnham  a  Baron  Haussmann  all  her 
own,  it  does  not  seem  too  optimistic  to 
believe  that  she  will  really  grasp  her  op- 
portunity and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Commercial  advantage?  A  city  need 
not  look  commercial  in  order  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. Let  the  stores  and  the  shops  and 
the  office  buildings  be  arranged  in  some 
kind  of  a  scheme  of  unison,  as  they  are 
in  Budapest.  You  can  do  as  much  busi- 
ness in  a  building  that  is  set  back  far 
enough  from  the  street  to  give  space  for 
a  wide  sidewalk  as  you  can  in  one  which 
is  not  Let  New  York,  with  ite  jagged 
sky  line  and  irresponsible  physiognomy, 
have  the  appearance  of  Commercialism  if 
it  will;  save  for  San  Francisco  the  ap- 
pearance of  Beauty.  "The  Glory  that 
was  Borne"  on  the  seven  hills  of  San 
Francisco,  the  great  city  in  all  her  pride 
on  her  pedestal  overlooking  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  crowned  not  "America's  most 


beautiful,"  but  America's  Beautiful  i-iiv  ! 
That  is  what  all  true  and  thinking  San 
Franciscans  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
throng  that  has  learned  to  love  her,  de- 
sire. Let  not  those  eyes  now  bent  upon 
her  with  so  much  trust  and  faith,  be 
turned  away  in '  disappointment ! 

Time,  Purpose,  Care  and  Endeavor — 
they  can  accomplish  miracles!  Twenty 
years  will  scarcely  be  enough  to  accom- 
plish what  should  be  accomplished;  the 
stories  of  the  city  re-built  in  five  or  six 
years  cannot  readily  be  credited.  Pur- 
pose and  Endeavor — what  a  combination 
they  are!  What  wonders  are  beyond 
them,  working  together?  Care — is  it  an 
error  to  utter  in  capital  letters  that 
repugnant  word,  Graft!  That  serpent  in 
the  grass  has  no  place  in  the  building  of 
the  new  San  Francisco.  Let  us  look  to 
the  future  and  see  what,  in  the  end,  will 
be  the  true  significance  of  that  memorable 
day,  April  18,  1906.  Nature's — perhaps; 
but  given  by  Nature  to  San  Francisco 
that  she  may  make  the  most  of  the  gifts 
which  Nature  has  already  so  bestowed? 

Such  may  be  the  real  meaning  of  the 
day — we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know 
that  what  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional calamity  may  become  a  national 
blessing;  that  the  holocaust  may  be  shown 
to  have  been  the  greatest  thing  that  could 
possibly  have  happened  to  San  Francisco ; 
that  the  horror  of  to-day  may  result  in  the 
delight;  of1  to-morrow.  God  speed  the 
creation  of  the  New  San  Francisco  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  her  countless  friends, 
and  when  those  sympathetic  *  eyes  of 
America  and  the  World,  now  gazing  so 
earnestly  at  the  Pacific  Capital,  at  last  are 
dropped,  let  them  be  turned  away  brim- 
ming over  with  commendation  and  appro- 
val and  applause. 


HIS  name  was  Peter  Hobbs,  but  in  the  little 
neighborhood  where  he  had  been  living 
humbly  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  he  was 
nil  IK  led  to  with  affectionate  familiarity  as  "The 
Old  Jockey."  Nearly  a  score  of  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  ridden  his  last  race,  and  he  was  an 
old  man  now,  as.  age  is  reckoned  among  jockeys. 
But  he  had  been  a  famous  rider  in  his  day,  and 
even  now,  when  a  reminiscent  mood  came  over 
him,  he  would  talk  of  his  notable  victories.  Then, 
as  he  described  the  finish,  his  eyes  would  flash, 
iind  his  thin,  almost  emaciated  little  body  trem- 
ble with  excitement.  He  would  rise  involuntarily 
from  his  chair,  his  weight  resting  on  his  toes,  and 
with  plaintive  scoldings  and  pleadings  hurl  his 
mount  under  the  wire — winning  by  inches.  Where- 
upon he  would  sigh  and  seem  ashamed  of  having 
been  so  wrought  upon  by  dim  old  memories.  And 
in  the  end  he  would  always  shake  his  gray  head 
with  the  half -regretful  remark:  "Them  was  great 
days." 

If,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  some  three  weeks  be- 
fore Christmas,  a  visitor  had  called  at  Peter's  cot- 
tage, he  would  have  found  that  gentleman  sitting 
in  stiff  discomfort  in  one  of  the  twin  horse-hair 
rockers  that  adorned  his  parlor.  He  was  carefully 
dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  suit  of  black  diagonal 
—his  low  collar  and  formidable  expanse  of  cuffs 
seeming  fairly  belligerent  in  their  whiteness.  His 
scanty  gray  hair  had  been  laboriously  brushed  into 
si  1 1  (mission  until  every  hair  lay  obediently  in  its 
appointed  place.  All  this,  together  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Peter  kept  darting  his  eye  critimlly 
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into  every  corner  of  floor  and  ceiling,  in- 
dicated pretty  clearly  that  lie  uas  e\ part- 
ing company,  and  judging  from  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  things,  his  visitor  was 
to  be  a  lady. 

Peter's  cottage  was  a  diminutive  affair, 
with  its  front  almost  hidden  by  an  im- 
mense climbing  rose-bush.  Its  three 
rooms  were  the  soul  of  neatness — floor, 
stove  and  pots  all  glowing  with  the  same 
pervading  cleanliness.'  But  it  was  on  the 
parlor  that  Peter  had  chiefly  bestowed 
his  esthetic  impulses.  Here  he  had  as- 
sembled all  his  dearest  treasures.  The 
walls  were  well-nigh  solid  with  dim  prints 
of  jokeys  famous  twenty  years  ag«> 
conspicuous  place  was  accorded  a  red- 
coated  gentleman  on  a  gray  hunter  in  the 
act  of  taking  a  hedge.  The  central  piece 
was  a  portrait  of  John  Andrews,  first 
president  of  the  Gentlemen's  Racing 
Club.  A  flower  wreath,  skillfully  fash- 
ioned out  of  feathers,  and  a  framed  copy 
of  Peter's  old  jockey  certificate,  com*- 
pleted  the  mural  scheme.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  very  dingy,  very  clean  rag 
carpet  that  harmonized  well  with  the 
sombre  stiffness  of  the  horee-hair  rock- 
ers. 

Peter  raised  his  head  suddenly  in  a 
listening  attitude.  A  moment  later  there 
was  the  sound  of  light  footfalls  on  the 
narrow  stone  walk.  Peter  hurried  to  the 
door,  his  homely  face  glowing  with  pleas- 
ure. The  next  moment  a  little  pink- 
frocked  girl  of  perhaps  six  years  came 
tumbling  into  his  arms.  Peter  swung  her 
gaily  to  his  shoulder  and  carried  her  into 
the  parlor,  where  he  deposited  her  care- 
fully in  one  of  the  big  rockere,  and  drew 
his  own  chair  close  beside  it.  For  a 
moment  he  regarded  her  with  sober  at- 
tention. 

The  child  looked  up  at  him  with  glee- 
ful cunning  lurking  in  her  limpid,  dan- 
cing brown  eyes.  "I  know  something!" 
she  piped  confidingly.  Then,  shutting 
her  lips  tightly,  she  grasped  the  arms  of 
the  big  rocker  with  both  hands  and  bobbed 
her  head  so  vehemently  that  the  rocker 
began  to  sway  in  an  alarming  manner. 

"What,  Grade?"  inquired^  Peter  with 
studied  ingenuousness,  putting  out  a  hand 
and  steadying  the  pitching  rocker  into 
safetv. 

"Christmas  is  just  a  little  while — 
mamma  told  me!"  The  last  statement 


livered  with  a  finality  of  conviction 
that  (It-tied  dispute. 

"That's  right — just  three  weeks  from 
to-morrow.  Pon't  vmi  hope  that  Santy 
Clans  11  hring  yon' lots  of  things?"  He 
had  alivadv  derided  that  Santa  Clans  was 
at  least  going  to  bring  her  a  certain  doll 
ikingly  life-like  appearance  that  lie 
had  noticed  in  a  down-town  shop  window. 

But  the  child's  face  had  become  sud- 
denly old  and  grave.  She  looked  at  him 
silently  with  sorrowful  eyes,  and  slowly 
shook  her  head.  "'  Papa's  sick,"  she  said, 
finally.  "  Mamma  says  we're  broke — and 
—and  Vt  Santy  Claus  don't  come  when 
\  MU 're  hroke." 

Peter  had  become  strangely  absorbed 
in  the  portrait  of  old  John  Andrews,  first 
president  of  the  Gentlemen's  Racing  Club, 
and  he  was  just  trying  to  figure  out 
roughly  how  many  times  he  had  carried 
the  Andrews  colors  to  victory.  "About 
fifty."  he  noted,  mentally.  '  Then  ho 
turned  to  the  child.  "But  Santy  Claus 
does  come,  anyway,"  he  assured  her. 

The  child  leaped  out  of  the  chair,  and 
darted  towards  the  door.  "  I'm  going 
right  home  and  tell  mamma!"  she  cried 
jubilantly. 

Peter,  gravely  alarmed  at  having  thus 
sown  the  seed  of  unbelief,  and  convinced 
that  he  had  acted  very  unwisely,  gently 
restrained  her.  "  I  mean  he  comes  some- 
time* when  you're  broke,"  he  corrected 
hastily.  "  But  not  very  often.  Your 
mamma  is  right."  His  eye  fell  again  up- 
on the  hard  old  face  of  John  Andrews, 
and  he  wondered  vaguely  whether  his  old 
patron  was  still  alive. 

"  But  mamma  says  he  never  comes  to 
people  that  are  broke,"  declared  the  child 
with  dogmatic  emphasis. 

"  Well,  I  guess  that's  about  right.  He 
don't."  Peter  spoke  very  slowly,  and 
with  just  the  faintest  tinge  of  bitterness. 
Another  glance  at  the  eternal  John  An- 
drews, and  Peter  proceeded  to  convince 
himself  point-blank  that  with  a  decent 
mount  he  could  still  show  any  of  them 
his  horse's  heels.  "  They  ride  altogether 
too  stiff,  nowadays,"  'he  growled,  half- 
audibly. 

"Then  he  won't  come?"  The  brave 
little  lips  quivered,  and  in  spite  of  all, 
a  solitary  tear  strayed  forlornlv  down  one 
cheek.  'But  she  dashed  it  off  with  her 
chubbv  fist  and  set  her  lips  hard. 
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Peter  noted  the  struggle  and  felt  an 
immeasurable  admiration  for  what  he 
called  the  "  little  'un's  grit."  "  I'm  just 
a  little  afraid  he  won't,"  he  said  sadly. 
A  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  and 
he  added  more  cheerfully :  "Anyway,  I'll 
ask  him."  It  had  suddenly,  and  (it  would 
seem)  altogether  irrevelantly  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  noticed  in  the  papers  of 
two  weeks  previous  an  item  to  the  effect 
that  Stanwood,  the  most  promising  two- 
year-old  of  the  season,  had  gone  to  pieces 
in  four  successive  races  ^and  had  been  sold 
by  its  disappointed  owner  to  a  stableman 
named  Eeagan.  He  wondered  if  this 
could  be  the  Eeagan  he  used  to  know  in 
the  old  days.  He  wondered  if — but  it 
seemed  too  utterly  improbable. 

The  child's  voice  brought  him  out  of 
his  reverie  with  a  start.  "  Mamma  said 
I  could  only  stay  a  little  while.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Hobbs,"  and  she  held  up  her  rosy 
mouth.  "  I'm  going  to  tell  mamma  you 
are  going  to  ask  Santa  Glaus  to  come," 
she  called  back  hopefully  from  the  street, 
and  dashed  away  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 

Peter  went  back  to  the  parlor  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  throwing  himself  into 
;i  chair,  sat  for  some  moments  plunged 
in  silent  thought.  Never  until  this  mb- 
incnt  had  he  realized  how  much  this  little 
child  had  come  to  mean  to  him.  It  was 
nearly  a  year  now  since  they  had  first 
In-come  friends;  but  he  still  remembered 
vividly  that  foggy  mid-winter  night  when 
In-  was  startled  by  hearing  a  child  cry- 
ing in  front  of  his  cottage.  He  had 
opened  the  door  and  found  a  little  girl 
leaning,  exhausted,  against  his  low  gate, 
and  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  He  had  questioned  her  and 
learned  where  she  lived.  Then  he  had 
wrapped  her  up  in  his  shaggy  old  over- 
coat and  carried  her  home.  From  that 
day  to  this  they  had  been  great  friends. 
Peter  was  a  simple,  lonely  man,  without 
a  single  relative.  And  when  this  child 
came  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  his  plod- 
ding, colorless  life,  he  welcomed  her  with 
all  the  love  of  his  queer,  old-fashioned 
heart. 

It  hurt  him  keenly,  now,  to  think  that 
she  was  not  to  have  her  Christmas  tree 
and  her  Santa  Glaus — both  so  dear  to  the 
childish  heart.  Her  words  still  rang  in 
his  ears:  "Santa  Glaus  don't  come  to 
people  that  are  broke."  Peter  understood 


the  situation  perfectly.  The  father  was 
sick — the  wages  were  stopped.  That  was 
simple — terribly  simple.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Peter  wished  that  he  was 
rich.  But  he  was  poor — very  poor — and 
what  was  worse,  had  been  out  of  work  for 
several  weeks.  But  he  could  still  be  of 
some  help,  he  thought.  Putting  on  his 
working  clothes,  he  went  out  into  his  gar- 
den patch  and  gathered  a  large  basket  of 
fresh  vegetables.  Then  out  of  his  trunk 
he  took  out  a  tablet,  carefully  tore  out  a 
sheet,  and  scrawled  on  it  in  a  cramped, 
almost  illegible  hand:  "Complamens  of 
Peter  Hobbs  to  Grace's  papa."  Deposit- 
ing the  basket  stealthily  on  the  back  porch 
of  the  cheap  flat  where  the  child's  parents' 
lived,  he  knocked  timidly  at  the  door — 
then  rushed  down  the  steep  stairs  and 
out  of  sight  as  if  he  had  committed  some 
crime,  and  was  fleeing  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law. 

That  night  Peter  went  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart.  It  was  almost  midnight 
when  he  finally  fell  asleep,  and  all  night 
long  he  had  grotesque  dreams  of  riding 
races  on  reindeers,  garbed  in  the  manner 
of  Santa  Glaus.  Now  Peter  was  a  trifle 
more  superstitious  than  most  men — es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  dreams.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  awoke  and  pondered 
upon  his  fantastic  dream,  he  sought  at 
once  to  attach  to  it  a  prophetic  signifi- 
cance. But  when  he  tried  to  recall  it  in 
detail,  he  found  to  his  great  vexation  that 
it  had  almost  entirely  slipped  his  memory. 
One  fact  of  his  dream,  however,  remained 
clear  in  his  recollection ;  namely,  in  every 
race  he  had  been  the  winner.  This  struck 
him  as  being  a  very  remarkable  fact — 
and  he  insisted  on  seeing  in  it  a  favorable 
and  undoubted  omen  that  somehow  or 
other  everything  would  finally  come  out 
right. 

The  more  he  pondered,  the  more  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  dream  was 
fraught  with  hidden  meaning.  An  hour 
later,  as  he  was  preparing  his  breakfast, 
the  whole  dream  suddenly  came  back  to 
him.  And  now,  wide-awake,  he  saw  him- 
self— garbed  as  Santa  Glaus  and  mounted 
on  a  gigantic  reindeer- — shoot  under  the 
wire  far  ahead  of  the  rest.  The  same 
wild  idea  that  had  already  occurred  to 
him  and  been  summarily  dismissed  as  ut- 
terly improbable,  now  gripped  him  with 
irresistible  strength.  Lost  in  an  excited 
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whirl  of  feverish  hopes  and  fears,  Peter 
stood  there  like  a  man  of  wood  and  al- 
lowed his  bacon  to  burn  to  a  crisp.  He 
was  still  wondering  if  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  Santa  Glaus  doesn't  come  to 
people  that  are  broke. 

Two  hours  later,  when  Peter  Hobbs 
opened  the  office  door  of  Bert  Reagan, 
proprietor  of  the  Palace  Stable,  and 
walked  calmly  in,  the  last-named  indi- 
vidual— a  portly,  red-faced,  red-bearded 
man — sprang  out  of  his  desk  chair  and 
stared  at  the  intruder  in  amazement  It 
was  some  moments  before  he  found  his 
voice — and  then  he  delivered  himself  of 
the  brief  but  explosive  comment :  "  Runt 
Hobbs— well,  I'll  be  d d." 

Peter  smiled  quietly,  and  extended  his 
hand,  which  the  other  shook  heartily. 

"Howd'y,  Bert!"  Peter  said,  simply. 

"  Mighty  glad  to  see  ye,  Pete.  Seems 
like  old  times  to  have  ye  round.  Thought 
ye  were  dead  long  ago.  Must  be  thirteen 
yean  since  ye  rode  for  me — let's  see;  yd 
was  on  Red  Light  last,  I  think.  Ye  won, 
too.  You  generally  did."  He  stopped 
abruptly,  and  shook  his  head  in  disgust. 
"  Say,  Pete,  these  kids  they've  got  ridin' 
nowadays  make  me  sick.  They  don't 
know  how  to  ride — they  don't  know 
about  horses.  D n  it,  Runt, 
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I'd  be  willin'  to  bet  a  thousand  that  right 
now — old  as  ye  are — with  a  good  mount 
ye  could  show  'em  all  yer  horse's  tail!" 

Peter's  mind  was  made  up,  and  as  he 
was  a  man  of  direct  measures  and  scant 
speech,  with  a  rare  gift  of  condensation, 
he  simply  said :  "  If  ye'll  give  me  Stan- 
wood  for  two  w.eeks,  I'll  guarantee  to  ride 
him  in  the  money  at  the  Matron  handi- 
cap." 

Then  it  was  that  Reagan  experienced  a 
secono\  period  of  speechless  amazement, 
which  was  finally  shattered  into  small 
pieces  by  a  thunderous  laugh :  "  Now  yer 
joshin'  me,  Pete.  I  know  I  got  a  gold 
brick  when  I  took  Stanwood — and  the 
drinks  are  on  me,  all  right.  But  then,  I 
got  him  almost  for  nothing." 

Peter's  voice  was  very  grave  as  he  re- 
plied: "I'm  not  joshin',  Bert.  I  mean 
every  word  I  say.  I  tell  ye,  I've  got  a 
sneakin'  idee  that  I  know  whaf  s  the  mat- 
ter o'  that  horse — an'  I  think  I  can  fix 
him  up.  Le'  me  try  it,  Bert?"  The  last 
words  were  almost  appealing. 

"Sure!  Ye  can  try  it  if  ye  want  to, 


Runt."  He  smiled  broadly.  "An'  if  ye 
win  the  stake,  ye  git  half.  Shake  on  it !" 
And  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Peter  smiled  too.  "  Thanks,  Bert.  If 
if  s  the  same  to  you,  I'll  enter  him  under 
the  name  of  Santa  Glaus." 

That  afternoon,  and  all  the  following 
day,  Peter  busied  himself  in  making  a 
most  minute  examination  of  Stanwood — 
or,  as  he  was  now  called,  Santa  Glaus. 
He  found  the  horse  a  beautiful,  high- 
strung  animal,  gentle  enough,  but  so  ex- 
tremely timid  that  he  shrank  from  the 
mere  touch  of  Peter's  hand,  and  trembled 
violently  at  his  approach.  Now  Peter 
knew  horses  as  few  men  knew  them;  and 
when  he  announced  to  Reagan  that  Stan- 
wood's  physical  condition  was  perfect,  the 
blunt  stableman  scratched  his  head  dubi- 
ously. "  Whaf  s  the  matter  with  him 
then?" 

And  then,  Peter  delivered  himself  of 
what  was  for  him  a  long  speech.  "  It's 
nervousness — thefs  all.  He's  been  han- 
dled all  wrong,  and  jest  frightened  to 
pieces.  That's  what  made  him  lay  down 
in  the  Earlham.  Remember  Davy  Jones? 
Same  thing  as  this  feller.  That's  all.  1 
can  fix  him  up  in  a  week — easy." 

Reagan  had  unbounded  confidence  in 
Peter's  knowledge  of  horses,  and  he  be- 
gan to  get  a  little  excited  himself.  "  Look 
here,  Pete.  Stanwood  made  tihe  best 
showing  of  the  year  before  he  went  wrong 
— and  if  ye  can  git  him  in  shape  for  the 
Warren  Stake,  there's  liable  to  be  some- 
thin'  doin'  about  thet  time.  ^Stf  remem- 
ber—ye git  half." 

"Thank  ye,  Bert/'  the  laconic  old 
jockey  replied,  "  I'll  do  my  best."  Then 
without  delay  he  got  down  to  the  business 
in  hand.  He  worked  with  Santa  Glaus 
night  and  day.  He  slept  at  the  stable  in 
order  that  he  might  watch  the  horse  con- 
stantly. For  a  whole  week  he  did  not 
see  the  inside  of  his  cottage.  Twice  dur- 
ing this  time  his  little  friend  had  called 
at  his  house  to  see  him,  and  each  time 
she  had  turned  sorrowfully  away  with  a 
longing  glance  at  the  weather-beaten  front 
door.  She  had  almost  come  to  fear  that 
her  dear  old  friend  was  lost  to  her  for- 
ever. But  when,  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
following  week  she  again  came  to  pay  her 
customary  visit,  she  was  delighted  to  find 
Peter  standing  at  the  gate  to  meet  her. 
His  work  with  Santa  Glaus  was  about 
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over.  He  had  done  his  best — had  done 
what  a  dozen  men  had  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. And  he  felt  that  he  had  a  fight- 
ing chance. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Peter's  eyes 
when  the  child  asked  him  where  he  had 
been  all  these  days.  "  I've  been  trying  to 
coax  Santy  Glaus  to  come/'  he  replied 
seriously.  "How's  yer  papa?" 

The  child's  eyes  opened  wide  with  won- 
der and  expectancy.  "  Papa's  better," 
she  answered  with  a  naively  dutiful  re- 
pression of  her  itching  curiosity  to  know 
the  result  of  Peter's  wheedling  of  Santa 
Glaus.  Then  in  a  tone  tense  with  eager- 
ness: "Did  he  say  he'd  come  to  people 
that  are  broke?" 

Peter  hesitated.  Then,  as  a  great, 
warm  wave  of  hope  swept  over  him  he 
replied  with  impressive  finality:  "Yes, 
he  says  he's  coming  sure — if  you're  a  good 
girl." 

Very  serious,  very  wistful,  the  child's 
face  became.  "Please  tell  him  I'll  try  to 
be  awful  good,  Mr.  Hobbs." 

And  then,  anxious  to  appear  altogether 
deserving  in  the  eyes  of  Santa  Glaus, 
the  child  took  her  departure — bearing 
with  her  the  glad  tidings  that  Peter  Hobbs 
had  spoken  privately  to  Santa  Glaus,  and 
made  all  arrangements  for  that  fantastic 
gentleman's  appearance  at  the  proper 
moment. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
have  prevailed  among  the  throng  at  Girt- 
side  track  as  to  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent horses  and  jockeys,  they  were  unani- 
mous in  pronouncing  the  weather  perfect. 
It  was  clear  and  cool,  with  just  enough  of 
sun  to  take  off  the  chill.  The  track  was 
unusually  fast.  And  as  the  Warren  Stake 
for  two-year-olds — one  of  the  big  races  of 
the  season — was  to  be  run  to-day,  an  im- 
mense crowd  had  gathered  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  little  good  sport,  a  great  deal  of 
excitement,  and  a  few  dollars — more  or 
less. 

The  Warren  Stake  was  third  on  the 
programme.  From  a  spectator's  stand- 
point, the  two  races  that  preceded  it  were 
too  one-sided  to  be  of  keen  interest.  The 
betting  thus  far  had  been  light;  and  the 
bookmakers  were  taking  things  easy,  get- 
ting ready  for  the  rush  of  business  that 
was  certain  to  attend  the  next  race.  Now 
the  betting  began  with  a  surge.  There 
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Woods  'up,  was  rated  a  strong  favorite; 
Lady  Alice  was  a  good  second  choice.  El- 
bertus  was  third  choice  at  4  to  1.  Agnes 
Z.  was  fourth  at  7  to  1.  And  lastly, 
Santa  Glaus,  with  Jockey  Hobbs  up,  was 
rated  a  rank  outsider  at  30  to  1.  It  was 
only  two  days  until  Christmas,  and  many 
were  the  smiles  that  accompanied  the 
reading  of  the  list  of  entries  when  the 
name  of  Santa  Glaus  was  reached.  One 
man,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  doc- 
tor or  a  professor,  remarked  to  a  friend: 
"  Here  goes  five  on  Santa.  If  I  win,  it's 
Christmas  presents  for  the  babies."  But 
however  kindly  the  betting  public  may 
have  taken  to  the  name  of  the  rank  out- 
sider, they  failed  to  show  a  corresponding 
confidence  in  his  speed.  From  first  to 
last  the  odds  against  him  remained  the 
same.  Bert  Reagan  was  out  of  the  bet- 
ting business,  and  was  content  to  take  his 
chances  on  the  stake  alone,  still  regard- 
ing the  whole  thing  in  the  light  of  a  joke. 
Peter  managed  to  scrape  together  three 
dollars,  which  he  sent  by  an  old  friend  to 
be  placed  on  Santa  Glaus. 

When  at  length  the  horses  came  out  on 
the  track,  the  crowd  looked  them  over 
critically.  With  most  of  the  horses  they 
were  already  familiar.  But  there  was  one 
horse  and  one  jockey  that  nobody  recog- 
nized. These  were  Santa  Glaus  and  Peter 
Hobbs.  Stan  wood  had  only  run  five  or 
six  times  on  Girtside  Track  before  he  had 
been  taken  off  the  track  and  sold — conse- 
quently, the  crowd  did  not  recognize  him 
now.  Very  clean-limbed  and  beautiful 
the  big  bay  looked,  though,  as  he  curved 
his  proud  neck  with  the  air  of  a*  true 
aristocrat  and  pranced  *  impatiently.  But 
the  odds  were  too  heavily  against  him  for 
the  crowd  to  give  him  much  serious 
thought.  They  merely  admired  his 
beauty,  as  they  had  been  amused  at  his 
name.  They  were  a  good  deal  amused  at 
his  jockey,  too.  Peter  was  a  trifle  old  to 
be  in  the  saddle  against  a  lot  of  young- 
sters, and  worst  of  all  from  the  standpoint 
of  effective  looks — he  was  rather  bald. 
His  racing  colors  were  unlike  those  of  any 
stable  with  which  the  crowd  was  familiar. 
A  few  old-timers  were  heard  to  remark 
that  there  was  something  strangely  famil- 
iar about  the  old  jockey's  style  of  sitting 
his  horse,  but  they  could  not  place  him. 

Suddenly  the  gong  in  the  judges'  stand 
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get  their  mounts  lined  up  for  the  start. 
Egmont  had  the  outside — Santa  Claus  the 
pole.  After  two  ragged  attempts  at  a 
start,  the  bunch  came  under  the  wire  al- 
most neck  and  neck — and  the  race  for  the 
Warren  Stake  was  on. 

It  was  a  superb  start — sudden,  swift 
and  even.  For  the  first  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  they  raced  down  the  track  in 
a  close-packed  bunch,  but  by  the  time 
the  first  quarter  was  finished,  Egmont 
had  forged  ahead  and  was  leading  the  rest 
by  a  length.  Neck  and  neck  behind  him 
came  Lady  Alice  and  Elbertus.  Fully 
two  lengths  behind  them  came  Santa 
Glaus.  Agnes  Z.  had  balked  and  was  al- 
ready hopelessly  out  of  the  running.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  middle  of  the 
second  quarter,  Egmont,  without  a  toucti 
of  the  whip,  had  increased  his  lead  an- 
other length.  Elbertus  was  running 
strongly  for  second  place:  while  Lady 
Alice  kept  abreast  of  him  only  under 
constant  goading  with  the  whip.  Santa 
Claus  was  now  only  a  few  feet  behind  her 
and  riding  easily.  As  they  came  under  the 
wire  for  the  third  quarter,  Santa  Claus, 
with  a  totally  unexpected  burst  of  speed, 
pushed  his  nose  even  with  Klbertus  and 
I^ady  Alice.  Egmont,  still  two  lengths 
ahead,  looked  an  easy  winner.  Elbertus, 
Ijady  Alice  and  Santa  Claus  were  now 
neck  and  neck  and  running  very  even. 

Theti   it  was  that   the  patrons  of  the 


I ; inside  Track  reeeived  a  tremendous 
surprise.  The  lirst  tlair  had  seareely  been 
passed  when  the  ha  Id -headed  jockey  rose 
suddenly  in  his  stirrups  and  a  brown 
streak  seemed  to  draw  swiftly  away  frorv 
Elbertus  and  Lady  Alice,  and  lengthen 
lengthen  itself  to  1'Vmont.  It  all  hap- 
pened so  quickly  that  the  crowd  scarcely 
realized  what  had  taken  place  until  it  was 
all  over.  Then  they  reali/ed  with  an  in- 
credulous thrill,  that  Santa  Claus,  rank 
outsider,  was  running  neck  and  neck  with 
the  great  Egmont.  As  the  two  superb 
animals  came  thundering  down  the  home- 
stretch, neither  seemed  to  gain  a  single 
inch.  But  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  more  experienced  watchers  of  the  bat- 
tle that  Egmont  was  straining  every  nerve, 
while  Santa  CJaue  was  runniiur  free. 
When  the  pair  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  wire.  IVter  Hnhhs  rose  again 
in  his  saddle,  and — as  it  seemed — touched 
his  mount  ever  so  lightly  on  the  neck. 
With  another  burst  of  speed,  Santa  Claus, 
thirty  to  one,  hurled  himself  ahead  of  the 
^reat  Kgmoiit,  ami  flashed  under  the  wire 

— alone. 

*  *  *  * 

|Vl.-r  Hnhhs  had  spoken  to  Santa 
Claus.  and  that  grand  old  good  fellow, 
with  a  thousand  dollars  in  his  pack  and 
a  tumultuously  happy  old  heart  under  his 
fur  eoat,  was  coming  to  people  who  were 
broke. 


At  the  Coronado  Country  Club  house. 


m  Calforak 


BY    ARTHUR    1NKERSLEY 


POLO,  introduced  from     India     to 
Great  Britain,  and  thence  import- 
ed to  the  United  States  and  other 
English-speaking  countries,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  out-door  sports.  Though 
it  affords  opportunities   for  the  exercise 
of  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  players, 
>olo  is  remarkably  simple,  and,  as  it  is 
)layed  by  teams  of  only  four  men  each  on 
i  large  field,  all  the  details  of  the  game 
re  entirely  open  to  view.     The  general 
irinciples  of  polo  are   perfectly  easy  to 
mderstand,  the  object  of  each  team  be- 
ng  to  drive  the  ball   through  its  oppo- 
lent's  goal.     The  play  is  fast,  but  there 
s  nothing  of  a  complicated  or  unintelli- 
rililc  nature  about  it.    In  this  respect  it  is 
ar  more  satisfying  to  the  ordinary  spec- 
atnr  than  baseball,  cricket  or  the  various 


games  of  football,  which  call  for  consider- 
able technical  knowledge  in  the  looker-on 
who  wishes  to  understand  and  enjoy  them. 
Anybody  can  grasp  the  essential  features 
of  polo  after  watching  a  period  of  play, 
whereas  a  man  familiar  with  several 
varieties  of  football  is  altogether  at  sea 
when  looking  on  at  a  new  form  of  the 
game. 

The  regulation  polo-field  is  900  by  450 
feet,  though  the  game  may  be  played  on 
a  ground  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions. 
There  are  two  goal-posts,  ten  feet  high 
and  24  feet  apart,  at  either  end.  They  are 
of  papier-mache  and  break  easily  in  case 
a  pony  collides  with  them.  The  field 
ought  to  be  perfectly  level,  well-turfed 
and  enclosed  by  10-inch  boards  along  the 
side  lines  to  keep  the  ball  from  going  out 
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of  bounds.  The  center  of  the  field,  where 
the  teams  line  up,  is  marked  with  white 
chalk.  The  bajl  is  of  light  wood,  3%  in. 
in  diameter,  painted  white,  and  weighing 
not  more  than"  five  ounces.  The  mallets 
have  a  cigar-shaped  head,  into  which  is 
fitted  a  pliable  cane  handle;  they  vary 
from  48  to  53  inches  in  length,  according 
to  the  height  and  preference  of  the  player. 
A  match  consists  of  one  hour's  actual 
play,  there  being  six  periods  of  ten  min- 
utes each,  with  breathing  spells  of  two 
minutes  after  the  first,  third  and  fifth 
periods,  and  of  five  minutes  after  the 
second  and  fourth  periods.  Each  of  the 
first  five  periods  ends  as  soon  as  the  ball 
goes  out  of  play  after  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  minutes ;  any  additional  time  that 
the  ball  remains  in  play  being  deducted 
from  the  next  period.  The  sixth  period 
ends  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  even 
though  the  ball  is  still  in  play.  If  tho 
contending  teams  tie,  the  last  period  is 
prolonged  until  the  ball  goes  out  of  play, 
and  if  the  match  is  still  undecided,  tin-p- 
is an  intermission  of  five  minutes,  after 
which  the  ball  is  thrown  into  play  at  the 
point  where  it  went  out.  The  game  Is 
then  continued  in  periods  of  ten  minutes 


each  until  one  side  gains  a  goal,  which 
settles  the  match.  If  the  ball  goes  out  of 
play  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  any  period,  the  game  is  sus- 
pended for  not  more  than  two  minutes, 
so  as  to  enable  the  players  to  change  pon- 
ies. Except  for  this,  the  play  is  continu- 
ous, unless  an  accident  occurs,  in  which 
case  time  is  deducted. 

A  mounted  referee  follows  the  pro- 
gress of  the  game,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
timer,  a  scorer,  and  two  umpires  or  goal- 
keepers. The  umpires  assist  in  determin- 
ing when  goals  are  scored.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  a  game,  the  two  teams  form  up 
opposite  to  each  other  in  the  center  of  the 
field,  and  the  ball  is  "  thrown  in"  between 
tin-in.  The  scoring  is  by  goals,  which  are 
made  when  the  ball  is  driven  between  the 
posts  of  the  opponents'  goal.  A  "safety" 
is  penalized  a  quarter,  and  a  foul  a  half 
of  one  goal,  these  penalties  being  deducted 
from  the  score  of  the  team  against  which 
thr\  are  awarded.  A  "safety"  is  made 
wlnMi  a  player  takes  the  ball  behind  his 
own  goal  line  to  prevent  the  opposing  side 
from  scoring.  A  foul  is  committed  when 
a  player  bumps  into  another  at  an  angle 
dangerous  to  his  opponent  or  his  oppo- 


The   judge's   box. 


Bunched  in  front  of  the  goal.     Burlingame  vs.  Santa  Barbara. 


nents'  mount,  zig-zags  in  front  of  a  gal- 
loping player,  trips  or  risks  being  tripped 
by  an  opponent's  pony.  When  players  are 
riding  from  opposite  directions,  the  ball 
must  be  kept  on  the  off-side  of  each.  It 
is  permissible  to  fide  an  opponent  off  the 
ball,  but  in  doing  so  it  is  not  allowable  to 
touch  him,  his  pony  or  his  mallet,  nor  to 
strike  the  ball  when  a  player  is  dismount- 
ed. The  referee  may  stop  the  game  when 
a  player  is  hurt  or  for  any  other  good  rea- 
son, the  time  lost  not  being  counted. 
When  the  play  begins  again,  the  ball  is 
thrown  in  among  the  players,  who  line  up 
at  the  spot  where  the  play  was  stopped. 
In  case  of  a  foul,  the  game  is  stopped  and 
resumed  at  the  spot  where  the  foul  oc- 
curred. It  is  a  foul  to  strike  one's  own 
pony  across  the  flanks  with  a  mallet,  this 
being  not  only  cruel  to  the  animal,  but 
also  dangerous  to  opponents  who  may 
happen  to  be  riding  near. 

At  the  expiry  of  a  period,  the  play  pro- 
ceeds until  the  ball^goes  out  of  bounds  or 


a  goal  is  scored.  The  additional  time  is 
deducted  from  the  next  period.  If  there 
is  a  tie  score  at  the  "end  of  the  last  period, 
the  teams  stop  playing  when  the  whistle 
is  blown,  and  take  the  usual  breathing- 
spell,  after  which  an  additional  period  is 
begun  and  is  continued  until  one  side 
or  the  other  gets  a  goal  or  a  fraction  of 
a  goal. 

When  the  ball  goes  over  one  of 
the  side-lines,  it  is  thrown  in  by  the  ref- 
eree at  the  point  where  it  went  out.  When 
the  ball  passes  over  one  of  the  goal  lines, 
the  team  defending  that  goal  may  knock  it 
out  at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line. 
If  the  player  to  whom  the  knock-out  is- 
assigned  delays  unnecessarily,  the  referee 
may  throw  a  ball  upon  the  field  and  call 
"  Play  I"  No  opponent  may  approach 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  player  to  whom 
the  "knock  out "  is  given  until  the  ball 
has  been  struck.  A  player  who  requires 
a  new  mallet  during  the  game  must  go  to 
one  of  the  side-lines  to  get  it,  no  one  be- 
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ing  permitted  to  bring  a  mallet  onto  the 
playing  field. 

In  tournament  games  in  the  Eastern 
States  the  strong  players  are  handicapped, 
each  being  penalized  a  certain  number  of 
goals,  according  to  his  skill.  The  handi- 
caps are  added  together  and  a  team  re- 
ceives or  gives  the  difference  between  its 
own  aggregate  handicap  and  that  of  the 
opposing  team.  In  championship  matches, 
of  course,  the  teams  meet  on  equal  terms. 

A  player  cannot  acquire  perfect  com- 
mand of  his  pony  and  his  stroke  without 
constant  practice,  and  few  American  polo 
players  get  this.  The  individual  work  be- 
ing uncertain,  the  team  work  is  ragged. 
In  polo,  as  it  is  played  in  the  United 
States,  offensive  play  has  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  defensive,  so  that,  when 
one  team  is  somewhat  stronger  than  its 
opponents,  it  beats  them  unmercifully. 

The  players  are  four  in  number,  and 
are  known  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3  and 
Back.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  chief  attack- 
ers; No.  1  leads  the  interference  and  tli<> 
back  defends  the  goal.  Each  player  has 
his  special  function,  and  is  expected  to 
look  out  for  the  corresponding  play, 
the  opposing  team.  If  a  player  leaves  his 


proper  position,  he  gives  an  opening  to 
the  opposing  team.  If  all  the  players  of 
a  team  are  bum-lied  together,  their  use- 
fulness is  impaired  and  the  failure  to 
keep  position  breaks  up  team-work.  The 
members  of  a  well-trained  team  have  a 
complete  understanding  in  regard  to  in- 
terchange of  positions,  and  no  spot  is 
left  unguarded.  A  man  may  at  times 
render  good  service  by  leaving  his  own 
I>osition,  but  another  player  should  be 
ready  to  take  it.  In  the  early  days  of 
polo-playing  runs  round  the  ends  were 
often  successful,  but  the  player  of  the 
present  day  "rides  off"  his  opponent  and 
passes  the  ball  straight  towards  goal. 

As  in  all  team  games,  roml»ination  ;iml 
an  understanding  of  each  other's  play  are 
highly  important  elements  of  su 
a  t.-am  the  players  of  which,  however 
good  individually,  do  .not  work  together, 
it  MI  re  to  be  beaten  by  a  team  tin  mem- 
bers of  which  are  no  stronger  but  play 
together.  The  physical  condition,  too, 
of  the  players,  counts  for  much,  for  the 
cleverest  player  will  not  last  through  a 
krrnly  contested  match  unless  he  is  in 
good  trim.  Polo  requires  considerable 
powers  of  endurance  and  horsemanship 


Joe  Tobin,  John  Lawson  and  R.  M.  Tobln  at  Burlingame. 


Santa  Barbara  team.     Dr.  Bert  Boeseke,  R.  Cameron  Rogers.  Edgar  Boeseke  and  Dr.  E.  J.   Boeseke 


that  has  become  second  nature.  The 
player  and  his  mount  should  understand 
each  other  and  work  well  together. 

Though  polo  in  the  United  States  is  an 
importation  from  Great  Britain,  the  game 
is  played  differently  in  the  two  countries. 
The  object  of  the  English  game  is  to  de- 
velop team  play,  and  to  offer  no  induce- 
ment to  individual  brilliancy.  In  the 
American  game  a  player  may  take  the 
luill  whether  he  is  on  side  or  not.  The 
hooking  of  mallets  is  permitted  now  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Most  of  the  American  polo  ponies  are 
well-bred,  the  first  of  them  having  been 
bred  from  Kentucky  thoroughbreds  and 
Texas  mares.  The  thoroughbred  blood 
gives  speed,  while  hardiness,  pluck  and 
cleverness  are  developed  by  racing  or  work 
after  cattle.  A  good  cow-pony  is  very 
clever  and  docile,  besides  possessing  un- 
limited courage.  If  he  has  been  trained 
by  a  competent  rider  he  should  have  an 
unspoiled  mouth  and  temper.  He  can 
stop  quickly  and  turn  rapidly.  The  best 
American  polo  ponies  have  been  bred  by 


the  Honorable  William  Anson,  an  English 
resident  of  Coleman,  Texas,  who  believes 
that  they  can  be  improved  considerably  by 
breeding  imported  polo  pony  sires  to  na- 
tive Texas  mares.  For  this  purpose  he 
imported  "Rock  Salt,"  a  remarkably 
handsome  polo  pony  stallion,  who  won 
several  prizes  at  Hurlingham,  which  club 
now  holds  the  international  trophy. 

The  headquarters  of  polo  in  Northern 
California  are  at  Burlingame  and  San 
Mateo,  where  nearly  all  the  well-known 
polo  players  of  this  part  of  the  State  re- 
side. The  Burlingame  Country  Club  has 
a  polo  field,  and  so  also  has  Charles  W. 
Clark  of  San  Mateo.  The  most  skillful 
polo  players  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Francisco  are  R.  M.  Tobin,  Cyril  Tobin, 
J.  S.  Tobin,  J.  0.  Tobin,  Jr.,  John  Law- 
son,  and  Walter  Scott  Hobart.  Laurence 
McCreery  is  living  at  Burlingame  now, 
but  gained  much  of  his  polo  experience  as 
a  member  of  Wralter  Buckmaster's  crack 
English  team. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  polo 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
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"Getting  on." 

fornia  Polo  and  Pony  Racing  Associa- 
tion, which  includes  the  Riverside,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Barbara, 
Coronado  and  San  Diego  Clubs.  The 
first  tournament  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  the  field  of  the  Coronado  Coun- 


try Club  in  March,  and  was  very  success- 
ful. The  club  has  a  fine  turfed  polo 
field  900  by  400  feet,  and  also  a  practice 
field.  There  are  sixty  loose  boxes  for 
ponies,  an  excellent  one-mile  track,  a 
grand-stand  and  a  well  equipped  club- 
house. The  polo  Challenge  Trophy  is  a 
handsome,  solid  silver  bowl,  thirty  inches 
hi*rh  and  seventeen  inches  across,  and 
must  be  won  three  times  by  the  same  club 
before  becoming  its  property. 

Each  year  four  silver  goblets  a  foot 
high  are  carried  off  by  the  members  of  the 
winning  team.  The  Challenge  Trophy 
was  presented  by  John  D.  Spreckels  of 
San  Francisco. 

Five  teams,  representing  the  Burl  in- 
game  Country  Club,  Los  Angeles,  River- 
side, Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Monica, 
entered  the  first  championship  tourna- 
ment of  the  Coronado  Country  Club.  In 
the  first  round  Santa  Barbara  met  Los 
Angeles,  Riverside  was  drawn  against 
Rurlingame,  and  the  Santa  Monica  team 
drew  the  bye.  The  first  match  was  played 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  Mfcrch  1st,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Edmonds  being  time-keeper  and 
referee,  R.  M.  Tobin  umpire  for  Santa 
Barbara  and  Robert  Lee  Bettner  for  Los 
Angeles.  The  Santa  Barbara  team  quick- 
ly showed  its  superior  strength,  Bertrand 
Boeseke,  No.  3,  scoring  the  first  goal  af- 


Burlingame  team.     R.  M.  Tobin,  John   Lawson,  J.   O.   Tobin,  Jr.,  and  Walter  S.  Hobart. 
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ter  five  minutes  5  seconds  play.  Before 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  ten  minutes 
the  Santa  Barbara  team  had  added  two 
goals  to  its  score.  James  Blute  and  T. 
Weiss,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles  worked  their 
hardest  to  avert  defeat,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  period  the  score  stood:  Santa 
Barbara  7,  Los  Angeles  2.  Bertrand 
Boeseke  scored  four  of  the  seven  goals; 
Dr.  E.  J.  Boeseke  two,  and  R.  C.  Rogers 
one.  The  Los  Angeles  team  had  been 
unable  to  use  its  polo  field  far  practice  on 
account  of  heavy  rains,  so  that  both  the 
players  and  the  ponies  were  out  of  condi- 
tion. The  winning  Santa  Barbara  team 
was  made  up  of  Edgar  Boeseke,  No.  1 ;  R. 
Cameron  Rogers,  No.  2;  Bertrand  Boe- 
seke, No.  3,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Boeseke,  back. 
The  Los  Angeles  four  were  B.  N.  Smith, 
Jr.,  No.  1;  E.  R.  Young,  No.  2;  James 
Blute,  No.  3 ;  and  T.  Weiss,  Jr.,  back. 

At  3  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon  the 
Riverside  and  Burlingame  teams  met. 
Though  it  was  supposed  that  the  Burlin- 
game players  would  win  pretty  easily,  the 
contest  proved  the  keenest  and  closest  of 
the  tournament.  Pattee,  No.  2,  on  the 
Riverside  team  played  a  remarkably  good 
game,  and  at  one  time  the  score  stood  3 
to  2  in  favor  of  Riverside.  For  Burlin- 
game, R.  M.  Tobin  played  strongly,  keep- 
ing the  Riverside  back,  Roberts,  out  of 


Dr.  J.  A.  Edmunds,  referee  in  the  match  between 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles. 

the  game  altogether.  J.  S.  Tobin  did 
good  work;  John  Lawson  was  there  with 
many  fine  back-hand  strokes,  and  W.  S. 
Hobart  drove  straight  and  long.  The 
Burlingame  men  were  well  mounted  on 
fast  and  well-seasoned  ponies.  Their 
team  work  was  excellent,  but  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  if  Frank  Hudson 
had  played  with  the  Riverside  team,  Bur- 
lingame would  have  been  beaten.  The 


Los  Angeles  team. 
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winning  four  were  R.  M.  Tobin,  No.  1; 
John  Lawson,  No.  2;  J.  S.  Tobin,  No.  3, 
and  W.  S.  Hobart,  back.  The  Riverside 
representatives  were  M.  E.  Flowers,  No. 
1 ;  H.  C.  Pattee,  No.  2 ;  Robert  Lee  Bett- 
ner,  No.  3,  and  W.  L.  Roberts,  back. 

At  10 :30  on  Saturday  morning,  March 
3d,  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Monica 
teams  came  together.  E.  J.  Boeseke,  on 
account  of  indisposition,  was  not  able  to 
play  for  Santa  Barbara,  and  Bertrand 
Boeseke  was  not  in  his  best  form.  The 
•old  Southern  California  Polo  Club  of 
Santa  Monica  was  represented  by  H.  G. 


ing  keen  and  eager,  was  first  on  the 
ground,  while  the  Santa  Barbara  men 
were  late  in  putting  in  an  appearance, 
and  seemed  to  lack  vigor.  T.  Weiss,  Jr., 
of  Los  Angeles,  was  umDire  for  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Frank  Hudson  of  Santa 
Monica  for  Burlingame.  Robert  Leigh- 
ton  was  time-keeper  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Ed- 
monds referee.  At  3  p.  m.  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara umpire  "threw  in"  the  ball,  which 
was  at  once  taken  and  carried  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  goal  line  by  Burlingame. 
Bert  Boeseke  drove,  but  J.  S.  Tobin  of 
Burlingame  took  possession  of  the  ball 


Some  of  Walter  Hobart's  polo  ponies  in  their  boxes  at  Coronado. 


Bundrem,  No.  1 ;  W.  E.  Pedley,  No.  2; 
A.  N.  Redmayne,  No.  3,  and  Frank  Hud- 
son, back.  The  team  had  not  played  to- 
gether before  the  tournament,  and  had 
little  chance.  Frank  Hudson  at  back 
played  strongly,  making  two  of  the  three 
goals  scored  by  Santa  Monica,  but  the 
score  was  8  goals  to  3  in  favor  of  Santa 
Barbara  when  time  was  called. 

On  Monday,  the  5th,  the  final  match 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  Burlingame 
took  place.  The  Burlingame  team,  look- 


and  sent  it  to  Hobart,  who  drove  it 
straight  between  the  Santa  Barbara  goal- 
posts. On  the  ball  being  thrown  in  again, 
John  Lawson  got  possession  and  carried 
it  nearly  to  goal,  but  was  checked  by  R. 
C.  Rogers,  who  played  the  star  game  for 
Santa  Barbara.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
period,  the  score  stood  11  to  0  in  favor 
of  Burlingame,  which  won  the  first  cham- 
pionship of  the  Coronado  Country  Club. 
In  1904  the  Santa  Barbara  Club  beat 
Burlingame  9  to  2,  but  this  year  the 
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team  was  decidedly  off  its  game.  Dr.  E. 
J.  Boeseke,  who  is  generally  very  accu- 
rate, played  weakly,  missing  many  of  his 
favorite  back-hand  strokes.  A  sprained 
wrist  and  an  injured  leg  handicapped 
him  greatly,  and  his  poor  form  took  the 
heart  out  of  the  other  members  of  the  los- 
ing team.  The  results  of  the  tournament 
showed  that  the  teams  stood  as  follows  in 
order  of  strength :  Burlingame,  Riverside, 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Monica. 

The  next  tournament  for  the  polo 
championship  of  the  Coronado  Country 
Club  will  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1907, 
and  later  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  an  inter- 
national match,  in  which  British  and 
American  teams  will  take  part.  For  the 
international  event  a  magnificent  tro- 
phy has  been  designed.  It  is  a  two-han- 
dled goblet  43  inches  high  and  having  an 
extreme  width  of  16  inches.  The  cover 
is  surmounted  by  two  eagles,  back  to 
back,  with  outstretched  wings,  support- 
ing a  gold  globe,  on  which  are  etched  the 
hemispheres,  to  denote  the  international 
character  of  the  trophy.  The  eagles  are 


intended  to  typify  the  American  char- 
acter. The  lower  part  of  the  cover  is 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  medallions  of 
Californian  quartz  of  various  kinds.  The 
words,  International  Polo  Championship, 
in  gold  letters  encircle  the  cup.  Beneath 
the  lettering  are  four  gold  panels  sepa- 
rated by  pilasters.  On  one  of  the  panels 
the  conditions  governing  the  possession 
of  the  trophy  will  be  engraved,  the  others 
being  decorated  with  polo  playing  scenes. 
Below  the  panels  is  the  Coronado  Coun- 
try Club  shield  in  colored  enamels,  sur- 
rounded by  laurel  and  oak  leaves  in  gold. 
The  handles  of  the  cup  are  of  elaborate 
scroll  work.  The  ornamentation  consists 
of  floral  scrolls  and  acanthus  leaves,  in 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
pedestal  is  of  Californian  redwood  burl, 
having  round  it  twelve  shields,  on  which 
the  name  of  the  winning  club  at  each  an- 
nual tournament  will  be  engraved.  The 
trophy  is  probably  the  handsomest  and 
most  costly  that  has  ever  been  given  for 
a  polo  tournament,  and  will  doubtless 
be  productive  of  very  keen  competition  be- 
i\\.«'n  the  contestants. 


Hobart  and  Roberts  "riding  off." 


BY  SOLON    ORR 


SOCIALIST  sentiment  is  active,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  is  active  in  the  British 
colonie's,  and  is  represented  in  Japan. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  this  sentiment,  as 
well  as  the  earnestness  of  its  advocates, 
is  not  without  significance.  The  Pro- 
testant Reformation  was  preceded  by  a 
period  in  which  the  sentiment  for  re- 
ligious reform,  starting  from  small  be- 
ginnings, gained  steadily  until  the  great 
sectarian  movement  had  become  a  fact. 
Judging  from  like  phenomena  occurring 
in  the  march  of  history  since  that  time, 
the  significance  of  the  present  sentiment 
is,  that  we  are  approaching  a  period  dur- 
ing which  socialist  tendencies  will  enter 
more  and  more  into  our  industrial  civili- 
zation. 

There  are  many  facts  which  point  that 
way.  The  regulations  imposed  upon  in- 
dustry by  our  municipal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  those  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  recent 
rate  legislation,  are  of  this  character.  A 
like  advance  in  Governmental  regulation 
is  also  presented  in  other  countries; 
among  these,  notably  England,  Switzer- 
land and  New  Zealand.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  heav- 
iest advance  in  Governmental  regulation 
in  this  and  other  countries,  has  taken 
place  in  those  quasi-public  industries 
which  from  their  very  nature  are  already 
nearest  the  Government. 

Ancient  industry  pursued  a  like  pro- 
gression. A  thorough  system  of  Gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  industry  ap- 
peared at  the  meridian  of  Athenian  civili- 
zation, or  about  450  B.  C.  Presumably, 
this  level  was  approached  through  a  ser- 
ies of  gradual  transitions,  for  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  Passing  this  meridian, 
progression  declined  from  this  level. 
Even  in  Kleon's  time,  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  control  the  great  holders 
of  wealth  was  beginning  to  weaken.  Gov- 


ernmental regulation  disappeared  from 
industry  as  the  Graeco-Roman  civiliza- 
tion descended  to  its  decadence. 

Conceding  that  our  industrial  pro- 
gression is  approaching  socialism,  the  lat- 
ter in  its  ultimate  form  is  not  imminent. 
In  theory,  industry  passes  from  private 
to  corporate,  and  from  corporate  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership.  JBetween  corporate 
and  Government  ownership  lie  the  follow- 
ing transitions :  1.  Government  regulation 
under  corporate  ownership;  2.  Govern- 
ment operation  under  corporate  owner- 
ship; 3.  Government  ownership.  Be- 
tween these  lie  many  lesser  transitions, 
each  of  which  must  be  experienced  in  turn 
before  we  are  ready  for  the  next  higher. 
We  have  been  forty  years  advancing  to 
the  present  stage  of  Government  regu- 
lation in  railroad  rates.  The  recent  rate 
legislation,  though  an  emphasis  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  is  no  more 
than  superficial  regulation.  Were  the 
measure  of  regulation  full,  rates  would 
be  legislated.  At  the  slow  rate  with  which 
we  have  advanced  to  the  present  stage, 
many  years  must  elapse  before  the  full 
measure  of  such  regulation  is  attained. 
Besides,  many  of  our  industries  are  not 
yet  the  subject  of  regulation.  Altogether, 
we  are  no  farther  than  the  incipient  tran- 
sitions. The  equivalent  of  stage  1,  in 
the  scheme,  is  not  reached  till  rates  and 
price  in  all*  industries  are  legislated,  un- 
til quality  of  goods  and  service  is  also 
the  subject  of  regulation,  and  until  these 
regulations  constantly  impose.  If  the 
first  stage  is  .so  far  from  us,  progression 
cannot  possibly  reach  ultimate  socialism 
in  the  normal  order  for  many  decades  to 
come. 

So  much  for  evolved  socialism.  Now 
for  the  ideal  socialism  of  the  socialists. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  socialists 
would  immediately  substitute  ultimate 
socialism  by  artificial  and  arbitrary  means 
for  the  present  industrial  system?  So- 
cialists tell  us  that  they  would  observe 
moderation  in  bringing  about  their  re- 
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forms.  A  little  inquiry,  however,  will 
demonstrate  the  contrary. 

Viewing  the  range  of  present  opinion 
on  industrial  economics,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing disposition:"!.  Those  who  would 
have  industry  reduced  to  individual 
prosecution  (the  anarchists) ;  2.  Those 
favoring  a  more  divided  control  of  indus- 
try than  the  present,  such  as  prevailed  a 
generation  ago;  3.  Those  favoring  the 
present  larger  corporate  control  of  in- 
dustry; fourth,  those  favoring  the  pres- 
ent disposition,  but  subject  to  Gov- 
ernment supervision  and  regulation;  5. 
Those  favoring  the  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities;  6.  The  socialists.  By  re- 
ducing this  disposition,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing scheme:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  in  which 
the  socialists  are  seen  to  form  the  ultimate 
extreme  in  the  range  of  present-day  opin- 
ion. Now  an  extreme  element  is  incap- 
able of  moderation.  They  were  extrem- 
ists who  precipitated  the  excesses  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  and  they  were  ex- 
tremists who  precipitated  the  war  over 
slavery  in  our  own  country  nearly  a  half 
century  ago.  The  bitterness  which  actu- 
ated these  extreme  elements  is  familiar 
matter  to  even  the  superficial  reader  of 
history.  That  the  socialists  are  BO  im- 
bued, is  betrayed  in  their  bitterness  to- 
ward even  those  who  are  the  least  op- 
posed to  socialism.  The  average  social- 
ist has  no  patience  with  the  principle  of 
Governmental  regulation,  or  with  even 
the  public  ownership  doctrines  of  the 
populists.  We  may  gather,  then,  that 
the  socialists  would  immediately  substi- 
tute ideal  socialism  in  the  place  of  the 
present  industrial  disposition. 

Do  they  expect  an  industrial  system, 
artificially  substituted  and  without  one 
hour  of  experience  behind  it,  to  endure 
and  fully  answer  all  economic  needs?  In 
thus  setting  up  such  a  system,  many  de- 
fects would  be  overlooked,  for  hu- 
man judgment,  whether  collective  or  in- 
dividual, is  fallible.  These  defects 
would  certainly  lay  the  basis  of  many  mis- 
chiefs, not  to  be  foreseen  at  the  time  of 
reformation.  Evolved  socialism,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  work  out  its  defects  as 
ultimate  socialism  was  gradually  ap- 
proached. The  socialists  have  time  and 
again  experimented  with  colonies,  regard- 
ing each  successixe  experiment  as  the  be- 
ginning that  was  to  beacon  the  nation  on 


to  successful  socialism;  yet  with  unerring 
certainty,  these  experiments  have  proved 
a  series  of  miserable  failures.  The  social- 
ists have  abandoned  these  minor  attempts 
and  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  may  experiment  with  the  nation  at 
large. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  artificial 
socialism,  whether  experimenting  with 
colonies  or  with  the  nation  at  large, 
should  fail.  Chief  among  these,  and  per- 
haps comprehending  all  the  others,  is  the 
fact  that  the  psychic  quality  of  our  times 
is  not  compatible  with  ultimate  social- 
ism. The  socialist  colonization  experi- 
ments failed  because  the  colonists  were 
unable  to  set  aside,  as  individuals,  the 
self-interest  incident  to  and  inheriting  the 
prosecution  of  industry  at  the  present 
stage  of  progression.  They  assumed  a 
psychic  quality  not  due  in  the  present 
period.  Democracy  is  the  Governmental 
form  which  should  coincide  with  ulti- 
mate socialism..  Thus  far,  political  pro- 
gression has  not  been  carried  to  that 
stage.  Our  people  have  not  that  intense 
and  constant  interest  in  public  affairs 
which  distinguishes  democracy.  As  in 
industrial  progression,  we  are  only  in  the 
initial  stage  of  democracy,  and  only  in 
the  incipient  transitions  of  that.  An  im- 
perfect ochlocratic  tendency  is  indeed  at 
work  among  us;  that  is,  an  arraying  of 
sentiment  according  to  group  interests. 
The  labor  unions  are  occupied  with  the 
welfare  of  their  own  class,  but  with  no 
great  regard  for  outside  interests;  so  al- 
so with  the  agrarian  organizations,  the 
commercial  order,  and  other  groups.  It  is 
only  in  the  higher  commercial  order  that 
sentiment  in  such  regards  is  active  and 
coherent.  For  instance,  the  labor  unions 
decry  the  truck  store  system,  the  sweat 
shop,  child  labor,  and  other  injustices. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  sentiment  that 
these  things  are  wrong;  yet  the  feeling 
that  these  things  should  be  obviated  is 
practically  confined  to  the  labor  organi- 
zations; but  even  there,  though  active,  ifc 
is  less  than  coherent.  With  all  their  or- 
ganization and  effectiveness  in  handling 
labor  troubles,  the  unions  remain  the 
veriest  rope  of  sand  as  a  coherent  voting 
unity.  "A  wrong  to  the  humblest  is 
the  concern  of  all"  is  a  saying  which  ex- 
presses the  spirit  of  democracy  in  a  nut- 
shell.  Did  the  spirit  of  democracy  uni- 
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versally  prevail,  the  injustices  complained      a  Webster.     They  became  impatient  and 
f  could  not  exist,  for  were  it  possible  for      could  no  longer  abide  the  time  when  they 


the  corporate  control  of  industry  to  ob- 
tain under  democracy,  an  active  public 
sentiment  would  promptly  boycott  the 
offending  corporation  to  a  larger  sense 
of  justice.  Clearly,  the  psychic  quality 
which  must  prevail  before  democracy 
and  socialism  are  possible  is  not  only  not 
with  us,  but  is  not  due  till  some  decades 
in  the  future. 

Some  socialists  take  the  view  that 
socialism,  once  that  it  is  instituted,  wili 
continue  indefinitely  without  departing 
from  that  order.  This  is  not  possible. 
History  shows  that  civilization  either  ad- 
vances or  declines.  It  does  not  nor  can- 
not remain  stationary. 

Where  socialism  or  any  othe.T.  cor«]  ition 
is  artificially  instituted,  before  it  is  due, 
revulsions  in  both  directions  of  progres- 
sion follow  with  a  rapidity  out  of  all 
keeping  with  the  normal  order.  This  is 
instanced  in  the  political  vicissitudes 
which  have  overtaken  the  French  since 
and  including  the  first  revolution. 
Throughout  his  reign,  Louis  XV  stead- 
fastly resisted  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple for  more  liberal  government,  at  a 
time  when  moderate  concessions  would 
have  relieved  the  tension.  His 'successor 
yielded,  but  by  that  time  the  extreme  ele- 
ments predominated,  and  were  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  extreme 
reforms.  Within  a  few  months,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thrust  from  absolutism  to 
republicanism.  No  doubt  these  earnest, 
eager  and  impulsive,  but  immoderate  re- 
formers believed  that  the  changes  that 
they  had  made  should  endure  forever; 
yet  within  twenty  years,  absolutism  had 
resumed  under  the  first  Napoleon.  Here 
was  a  series  of  political  mutations,  which 
in  the  normal  order  of  progression  should 
have  required  centuiies  for  their  evolu- 
tion. Including  the  first  revolution, 
French  polity  has  thrice  alternated  be- 
tween monarchy  and  republicanism,  and 
has  only  come  to  its  normal  balance  un- 
der the  present  republic. 

Our  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  in 
our  own  country,  is  another  case  in  point. 
The  abolitionists,  as  they  became  more 
powerful,  persevered  in  more  extreme  de- 
mands with  regard  to  abolition.  They 
were  no  longer  content  with  the  modera- 
tion and  the  compromises  of  a  Clay  and 


could  free  the  negro  }.y  constitutional 
changes,  but  by  unlawful  means  aided 
runaway  slaves  to  escape  from  their  mas- 
ters. Then  came  the  lawless  raid  of  John 
Brown,  and  its  hurrah  of  approval 
throughout  the  North.  The  slave  owners 
believed  that  they  saw  in  these  things  ruin 
to  themselves.  Actuated  by  fche  misap- 
prehensions which  the  impatience  and  im- 
moderation of  the  abolitionists  had  in- 
spired, the  slave  States  resolved  upon  se- 
cession. The  abolition  of  slavery  was 
justified  by  the  war,  of  which  it  formed 
the  central,  though  not  the  direct  cause. 
At  the  time  of  emancipation,  few  if  any 
abolitionists  looked  forward  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  slaves;  but  the  now 
resistless  trend  of  sentiment  swept  on, 
and  the  negro  was  given  the  ballot.  Thus, 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  status  of  the 
negro  was  thrust  from  slavery  to  the  full 
measure  of  citizenship;  a  level  to  which 
the  white  man,  notwithstanding  ins 
higher  intellectualism,  has  attained  only 
after  centuries  of  slow  growth,  though 
starting  from  a  level  of  servitude  far 
above  that  of  the  negro  slave.  The  aboli- 
tionists had  won,  but  at  an  awful  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure.  In  the  normal  order 
of  progression,  emancipation  shouk"!  have 
approached  through  a  series  of  gradual 
transitions  protracted  through  several  de- 
cades, in  which  case  this  awful  penalty 
and  other  mischiefs  could  have  been 
avoided.  No  doubt  the  reformers  be- 
lieved that  the  changes  which  they  had 
made  were  to  result  in  permanent  good 
to  all  concerned.  Certainly,  they  did  not 
foresee  the  mischiefs  which  were  to  fol- 
low, though  these  were  near  at  hand,  ?uid 
have  continued  to  follow  in  an  unending 
train  since  that  time. 

Then  came  the  excesses  under  negio 
domination  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. The  period  of  reconstruction 
was  the  apex  of  the  negro's  wave  of  un- 
earned liberty.  White  rule  resumed  in 
the  South,  and  sentiment  at  the  North 
had  sufficiently  slackened  that  they  were 
no  longer  disposed  to  interfere..  The 
whites  admitted  the  negroes  to  civil 
duties  for  a  time.  However,  there  was 
at  work  within  the  negro  himself  a  dis- 
integrating force  which  slavery,  with  all 
its  faults,  had  restrained,  but  whicji  the 
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abolitionists  failed  to  take  into  account; 
and  that  is  the  negro's  native  creaturism. 
After  their  liberation,  the  negroes  mis- 
took license  for  liberty.  They  gathered 
in  the  towns,  gave  themselves  over  to  crea- 
ture pleasures,  and  forsook  the  useful 
habits  of  duty  which  slavery  had  instil  led. 
At  the  close  of  the  wa~  they  were  the 
most  dutiful  of  servants;  now  they  are 
the  least  reliable.  Socially,  they  have  so 
far  degenerated  that  they  are  no  longer 
fit  to  associate  with  the  whites  in  the  dis- 
charge of  civil  duties.  More  than  that, 
as  voters  they  have  become  so  corrupt 
that  several  of  the  States  have  disfran- 
chised them.  In  these  things,  we  view  a 
downward  trend  from  the  full  measure  of 
citizenship  attained  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction. 

The  unrestrained  creaturism  of  the  ne- 
groes has  earned  them  down  to  a  level  of 
immorality  not  known  of  them  in  slawry. 
A  vicious  element  has  grown  up  among 
them,  which  is  given  over  to  vicious  :md 
idle  pursuits.  The  failure  of  legal  pen- 
alties and  mob  violence  to  suppress  the 
shocking  outrages  committed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  this  element  shows  thai 
sooner  or  later  a  measure  of  restraint 
must  impose  for  the  protection  of  the 
whites.  Even  the  better  element  among 
them  are  disposed  to  condone  the  of- 
fenses of  the  vicious;  they  are  also  pos- 
sessed of  the  idea  that  they  must  hate 
the  white  man  whether  he  comes  from 
the  North  or  from  the  South.  Doubtless 
once  that  this  policy  of  restraint  is  Un- 
der way,  it  wUl  carry  farther  than  is 
rightful,  when  to  correct  the  same  an  op- 
posite revulsion  will  follow.  The  point 
of  progressional  balance  is  yet  far  in  the 
future. 


Our  examples  do  not  argue  that  the 
artificial  institution  of  socialism  will  en- 
dure. We  rather  gain  that  such  institu- 
tion out  of  its  time  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  opposite  revul- 
sions, which  would  strew  the  march  of 
progress  with  the  wreck  and  violence  of 
repeated  revolutions,  until  progression  re- 
sumed its  normal  balance.  However,  we 
further  gain  from  these  examples  that 
more  than  one  or  two  opposing  elements 
are  required  to  produce  these  abnormali- 
ties, and  the  resulting  perturbations  by 
forcing  progress  out  of  its  order.  It  was 
the  irrational  obstinacy  of  Louis  XV,  op- 
posed to  the  aspirations  of  the  liberals 
which  brought  on  the  crash  when  the 
royal  resistance  finally  gave  way  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  In  the  second  example, 
the  slave-holders  were  too  little  disposed 
to  compromise  with  the  abolitionists  at  a 
time  when  moderate  concessions  would 
have  relieved  the  tension,  and  perhaps 
have  saved  the  country  from  the  disas- 
ters incident  to  the  secession  move- 
ment 

To  hasten  socialism  out  of  its  turn  in 
the  present  instance,  the  controllers  of 
wealth  have  only  to  persevere  in  the  im- 
position of  the  injustices  complained  of, 
and  their  irrational  impolicy  of  repres- 
sion against  organized  labor,  and  in  foil- 
ing the  regulations  legislated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public.  The  force  of  our 
examples  is,  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
moderation  and  to  the  slower  working  but 
surer  and  more  permanent  results  of  nor- 
mal progression.  Socialism,  whatever  it 
is  to  be,  must  grow  gradually  out  of  pres- 
ent conditions,  precisely  as  these  have 
grown  out  of  the  less  centralized  condi- 
tions of  the  near  past. 


PARTY 


LA  PLACE 


THE  morning  sun,  glimmering 
through  the  redwoods,  cast  gro- 
tesque shadows  upon  the  road 
which  wound,  its  way,  snakelike,  through 
the  peaceful  valley  of  Las  Uvas,  and  here 
and  there  a  ray  of  sunlight  played  upon 
the  calm  waters  of  Las  Uvas  Creek, 
which  flowed  serenely  on,  unconscious  of 
its  beauty. 

The  road,  narrow,  but  dustless,  often 
lost  itself  in  turns  and  canyons  and  then 
climbed  the  mountainside  to  Loma  Prieta, 
the  peak  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

The  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless;  the 
blue  sky  of  December  in  California,  and 
all  about  hung  a  clean,  green  freshness, 
brought  by  the  early  rains  which  had 
come  and  gone  a  week  before.  The  birds 
were  astir,  singing  morning  carols  to  the 
sunshine,  and  now  and  then  a  butterfly 
fluttered  about  a  dewy  twig  or  leaf,  un- 
certain where  to  rest,  so  sparkling  was 
the  dew. 

Luxuriant  grape-vines  covered  the 
sloping  hillsides  above  the  creek,  and  far 
below  in  the  meadow  lands  was  the 
sprouting  grain,  like  a  huge  velvet  carpet 
of  green. 

The  ranch  houses,  some  more  preten- 
tious than  others,  lay  scattered  about  at 
various  distances  from  the  roadside,  and 
at  the  forking  of  the  road  stood  the  coun- 
try store  and  post  office,  a  large,  one- 
story  building.  Its  long,  shady  porch  was 


an  inviting  resting  place  on  a  hot  day, 
and  the  big  oak  tree  in  front  of  the  store, 
spread  out  its  leafy  arms  in  cordial  wel- 
come to  weary  travelers. 

The  storekeeper  himself  sat  upon  the 
porch  this  bright  morning,  smoking  con- 
tentedly as  he  gazed  up  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  Loma  Prieta. 

"Huh!"  he  said  aloud,  laying  his  pipe 
aside  and  thoughtfully  rubbing  his  chin. 
"  Dave  Williams  must  be  off  to  town — 
that's  the  rattle  of  his  buckboard  all 
right."  He  shifted  his  position  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  road,  and  then  in  the 
distance  he  saw  a  team  of  sorrels  trotting 
along  with  the  amiable  jog-trot  of  horses 
who  had  had  a  good  breakfast  of  oats  and 
hay. 

The  driver  of  the  sorrels  was  a  big  man 
with  a  pleasant  face  and  his  broad  white 
hat  was  tilted  far  back  upon  his  head,  re- 
vealing a  mass  of  brown  hair.  He  waved 
the  whip  to  the  storekeeper  as  he  drew 
near  and  called  out  a  cheery  "Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Peters,"  as  the  sorrels 
stopped  beneath  the  oak  tree. 

"Good-morning,  good-morning,"  Mr. 
Peters  exclaimed  with  a  broad  and  friend- 
ly smile.  "And  have  you  heard  the  news 
up  in  your  part  of  the  world  ?  No  ?  Well, 
well,  you  don't  tell  me.  Why,  they're 
coming  up  to-day — bag  and  baggage — 
ard  they  might  be  on  their  way  now  for 
all  I  know." 
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Dave  Williams  ran  his  fingers  thought- 
fully through  his  hair  and  he  eyed  the 
store-keeper  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
"Who's  this  you're  talking  about.  M  ;•. 
Peters?  Somebody  new  up  this  way?" 

"Who  am  I  talking  about?  Who.  hut 
them  there  Easterners  who  bought  the 
Johnson  ranch.  Henry  saw  them  down 
to  the  depot  last  night.  Goodwin's  tin* 
name,  and  some  say  they  ain't  as  wealthy 
as  they  might  be.  Jimminy  knows  what 
they'll  stock  the  place  with,  seeing  as  th  • 
Johnsons  took  everything  when  they  went. 
Henry,  he  says,  the  man  looks  just  dread- 
ful sick,  and  the  young  ones — two  of 
them — look  pretty  peaked,  too.  I  heard 
that  they  paid  cash — that's  why  they 
ain't  got  nothing  left,  I  guess."  MY  1* 
ers  forgot  his  pipe  and  everything,  so 
busy  was  he  with  his  information,  and 
the  driver  of  the  sorrels  sat  open-mouthed, 
listening  eagerly  to  every  word. 

"Yes,  siree,"  Mr.  Peters  continued,  af- 
ter taking  a  long  breath.  "  I  say  to  m\ 
wife  only  last  night,  'Ella/  says  1,  Til 
M  the  folks  up  the  valley  ain't  heard  tin- 
news  yet,'  but  she  wouldn't  believe  me." 

"No,  that's  right;  we  don't  get  the 
news  up  our  way,  like  you  do  down  here. 
Why,  all  the  talk  up  the  valley  you 
all  the  talk  down  to  the  depot  you  get, 
and  all  the  talk  out  there  you  get.''  1>;»\. 
pointed  his  whip  in  the  direction  of  the 
Johnson  ranch,  which  lay  on  the  foot- 
hills along  the  road  that  ran  to  Gilroy. 
"  You  see,  Mr.  Peters,  you're  the  center 
of  information,  that's  what  you  are."  He 
picked  up  the  lines  and  chuckled  to  the 
sorrels.  "Well,  I  must  be  off.  Good-day 
to  you,  Mr.  Peters." 

The  store-keeper,  left  to  himself,  walked 
up  and  down  the  porch,  keeping  step  to 
the  rattle  of  the  disappearing  buckboard. 

"Well,  well,  Dave  was  surprised  al- 
right," he  said,  speaking  his  thoughts 
aloud.  "He  certainly  was  clean,  plumb 
surprised.  By  Jimminy,  if  I  didn't  sure 
forget  to  ask  why  he  was  off  to  town  to- 
day. Let  me  see!  Why,  oh,  I  got  it.  He 
was  to  get  his  money  for  the  grapes  to- 
day— that's  it — a  good  pile,  too.  Huh, 
Dave  has  a  snug  bank  account  by  now, 
I'm  thinking.  He  always  did  have  good 
crops.  Well,  he " 

His  meditations  were  rudely  broken  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  his  son  Henry, 
who  came  from  the  house  at  the  rear  of 


the  stoiv.  "Say,  pa.  ma  wants  to  know 
what  you  and  Sir.  \Vjlliams  were  talking 
so  long  about?  Ma  says — 

"Hun  along,  sonny,  and  tell  your  ma 
that  I'll  he  tlu-iv  directly,  No,  never 
mind!  Here,  you  tend  store  and  I'll  go 
HOW,"  and  with  this.  Mr.  Peters  disap- 
peared around  the  corner  of  the  building, 
lighting  his  pipe  as  he  went. 

Henry  lingered  about  the  store  for  « 
few  minutes,  prying  into  every  box  and 
barrel  to  see  if  there  were  something  new 
on  hand,  and  then  climbed  up  into  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  oak  tree,  where 
he  sat  for  a  long  time,  rutting  his  name 
upon  the  hark  with  his  <)M  hut  service- 
able penknife. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  with  the  alertness 
of  a  fourteen-year-old  boy.  and  stared 
with  open  mouth  in  the  dirertion  in  which 
l>a\e  Williams  had  gone.  He  saw,  faintly 
in  the  distance,  a  large  wagon  and  a 
smaller  one,  and  both  were  strange  to  Las 
Valley.  "  Pa,"  he  called  in  excited 
tones,  scrambling  out  of  the  tree  as  he 
spoke.  "Pa.  come  quick.  Pa,  pa,  here's 
two  wagons  coining.  I  think  they're  from 
the  depot.  Pa.  oh,  pa— 

He  was  out  of  the  tree  and  running  for 
his  father  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Peters  came,  and  behind  him 
bustled  his  wife,  a  stout  little  woman, 
with  a  round,  good-natured  face.  She 
dried  her  w«-t  hands  upon  her  apron  as 
she  hurried,  talking  all  the  while.  ''Now. 
pa,  do  fix  your  necktie — it  looks  dreadful 
all  curled  up  and  twisted — and  smooth 
out  your  hair  in  front — it's  tossed  just 
awful.  Henry,  run  in,  like  mother's  own 
boy.  and  wash  your  face  and  hands — 
there's  a  dear." 

The  wagons  moved  with  maddening 
slowness  to  the  Peters'  family,  who  stood 
in  a  row  on  the  porch  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  new  arrivals  to  come  within 
speaking  distance.  A  two-seated  buck- 
board  was  In  the  lead,  and  the  depot  mas- 
ter's son  handled  the  reins.  By  his  side 
sat  a  tall,  thin,  sallow-faced  man,  and  in 
the  seat  in  the  rear  was  Mrs.  Goodwin 
and  the  two  children,  all  looking  about 
them  with  delighted  wonder  at  the  beauty 
of  the  place. 

The  second  wagon  was  a  two-horse  af- 
fair, also,  in  which  there  were  *a  few 
household  articles  and  two  large  trunks. 

The  buckboard  stopped  in  front  of  the 
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store  beneath  the  welcoming  arms  of  the 
oak  tree,  and  the  driver  was  the  first  to 
speak :  "  Hullo,  Mr.  Peters.  How-do, 
Mrs.  Peters.  Hullo,  Henny.  Well,  say, 
it's  a  fine  day,  ain't  it?" 

The  Peters  family  bowed,  and  Mr. 
Peters  invited  the  driver  to  "tie  up." 

"  Well,  I  dunno  but  what  I  won't.  Want 
a  rest  now,  don't  you?"  He  turned  to  the 
little  woman  and  the  children,  and  they 
all  nodded  assent. 

Mrs.  Peters  drew  Henry  aside.  "Now, 
Henny,  there's  a  good  boy,"  she  whis- 
pered, "just  run  and  set  the  dinner  ta- 
ble. Goodness  knows  they  must  be  hun- 
gry after  their  drive.  That's  a  good  boy 
— and  put  on  the  best  china  and  the  new 
spoons  and  forks — there's  mother's  own 
boy — and  put  on  the  clean  cloth  out  of 
the  second  drawer  in  my  bureau — there's 
a  dear — and  don't  forget  to  set  the  nap- 
kins on — the  best  ones,  too.  Mjother'il 
buy  you  something  nice  for  Christmas/' 

Henry  reluctantly  left  the  porch  and 
went  to  the  house  to  set  the  table,  his 
mind  a  confused  mass  of  best  china,  a 
thin,  sad-faced  man,  new  spoons,  new 
playmates,  clean  napkins,  mother,  Christ- 
mas, and  hungry  company,  all  in  the  sec- 
ond drawer  of  the  bureau. 

It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  the 
Goodwin  family  accepted  Mrs.  Peters' 
kind  invitation  to  dinner,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  talking  they  all  sat  down  to 
the  table,  both  drivers  and  the  store- 
keeper's hired  man,  who  had  been  out  in 
the  vegetable  garden  planting  lettuce,  in- 
cluded! 

It  was  a  jovial  meal,  and  the  stran- 
gers laughed  oftener  than  they  had  in 
many  weeks.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  vegetables,  all  grown  by  Mr.  Peters, 
and  the  steaming  hot  corn,  brought  to 
the  table  on  the  cob,  was  received  with 
exclamations  of  surprise. 

"You  see,"  Mr.  Peters  said  proudly, 
pointing  through  the  window  to  the  fields 
beyond,  "there's  my  corn-field,  here's  my 
vegetable  garden,  up  there  on  the  hillside 
are  my  grape-vines,  across  the  road  is  my 
grain-field,  and  here's  my  home — yes, 
siree,  everything  together,  and  that's  just 
what  you'll  have  in  no  time  out  "on  your 
place,  and  I  hope  you'll  have  money  in  the 
bank,  same  as  me,  too,  and  two  or  three 
fine  horses  and  a  pig  or  two,  and  a  nice 
bunch  of  cows.  We're  all  farmers  around 


here — even  the  store-keeper  himself,  you 
see.  Farmin's  the  thing." 

"The  climate  seems  to  be  lovely,"  Mrs. 
Goodwin  said,  timidly,  looking  out  at  the 
bluest  of  blue  skies  and  the  peaceful  sur- 
roundings. 

"  Lovely !"  Mrs.  Peters  exclaimed. 
"Why,  lovely  ain't  the  name  for  it — it's 
perfectly,  beautifully  magnificent.  Why, 
just  look  at  pa  there  and  Henny,  and  by 
and  bye  you'll  see  the  neighbors.  Lovely ! 
Well,  I  should  think  so." 

It  was  long  after  their  guests  had  de- 
parted that  the  Peters  family-  finally  set- 
tled down  to  their  varied  duties,  for  they 
all  had  so  much  to  say  that  it  took  them 
a  long  time  to  get  through  talking,  and 
even  the  hired  man  sat  upon  the  shady 
porch  with  them,  giving  his  opinion  as 
freely  as  the  others. 

Several  customers  came  to  the  store  in 
the  afternoon,  some  on  horseback  and 
some  in  buggies,  and  all  had  to  hear  about 
the  new-comers  to  Las  Uvas  Valley. 

Dave  Williams,  on  his  return  from  San 
Jose,  tied  his  sorrel  colts  to  the  oak  tree, 
and  then  Mr.  Peters  and  himself  sat  chat- 
ting for  a  while  upon  the  porch,  and  the 
sun,  like  a  golden  ball  was  half -hidden 
behind  Loma  Prieta  and  the  shadows  were 
long  and  indistinct  upon  the  roadway 
when  the  sorrels  turned  in  at  their  home 
gate. 

II. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early, 
the  Peters  family  were  astir  and  busy  at 
their  work.  The  storekeeper  sat  at  the 
desk  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  stamping  the 
outgoing  mail,  and  Henry  was  currying 
the  gray  mare  which  he  drove  in  the  light 
cart  when  he  went  for  the  mail.  It  was 
Saturday,  and,  being  Saturday,  was  mail 
day  for  Las  Uvas  Valley. 

Mrs.  Peters  was  in  her  cheerful  kitchen 
Washing  the  breakfast  dishes,  and  through 
the  open  door  and  windows  the  sunlight 
streamed  in,  bringing  good  humor  and 
happiness  with  its  bright  rays. 

Out  in  the  garden,  the  hired  man  was 
lazily  picking  string  beans  for  lunch  and 
singing  old  tunes  to  the  chattering  spar- 
rows who  were  hovering  about  searching 
for  breakfast. 

After  stamping  the  mail,  Mr.  Peters 
locked  it  tightly  in  the  large  bag  and  de- 
posited it  on  the  counter,  waiting  for 
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Henry,  who  presently  drove  out  from  the 
stable  yard. 

"  Here  you  are,  Henny,"  said  Mr.  Pet- 
ers, handing  the  bag  to  the  boy.  "Come 
back  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  don't  drive 
that  mare  too  fast  You  needn't  bring 
anything  from  Madrone  or  Morgan  Hill, 
because  I'll  be  going  down  myself  Mon- 
day to  get  that  case  of  toys  I  ordered." 

Henry  drove  off  with  a  flourish  of  the 
whip  and  an  important  "gid-ap"  to  the 
mare,  while  his  father  sauntered  to  the 
vegetable  garden,  where  he  stopped  to 
talk  to  the  hired  man. 

"John,"  he  said,  absent-mindedly 
plucking  bean  leaves  and  tearing  them 
into  little  bits  as  he  spoke,  "  I'll  finish 
picking  the  beans  myself,  if  you'll  get  the 
colt  and  ride  over  to  the  Goodwin's  place. 
I  think  they  might  need  some  help  for  the 
day,  and  it  looks  unneighborly  not  to 
give  them  a  bit  of  help.  I'd  go  myself, 
only  its  mail  day,  and  I  can't  leave  tin 
store  for  long." 

"I  don't  mind  going,"  John  said,  with 
a  good-natured  grin,  as  he  handed  the 
half-filled  pan  of  beans  to  Mr.  Peters. 
4<  But  is  there  anything  you  want  to  send 
them?" 

"  Well,  now,  let  me  see."  Mr.  Peters 
rubbed  his  chin  with  his  unoccupied  hand. 
'""Well,  you  might — yes,  take  them  these 
beans  you  picked.  I'll  get  more  for  din- 
ner." "He  carried  the  pan  to  the  house 
and  put  the  beans  into  a  flour  sack. 

In  a  few  minutes  John  appeared,  riding 
a  bay  colt  which  pranced  around  in  eager- 
ness to  be  off.  The  sack  of  beans  was  tied 
to  the  pommel  of  the  large  Mexican  sad- 
dle, and  .its  presence  there  annoyed  the 
animal,  who  had  been  broken  but  a  short 
time.  John  wore  a  broad-brimmed  som- 
brero, and  had  neither  coat  nor  vest  for 
the  morning  was  warm.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  looked  still  taller  in  the  saddle, 
where  he  sat  erect  with  the  reins  in  one 
hand  and  a  stout  rawhide  quirt  in  the 
other. 

He  flecked  the  colt  with  the  quirt,  and 
with  a  "whoop-la,"  was  soon  galloping 
away  and  in  a  twinkling  was  lost  to  view 
in  a  bend  of  the  road. 

The  horse  and  rider  passed  several 
gateways,  all  leading  to  ranch  houses  and 
stables,  before  they  came  to  the  wide-open 
entrance  of  the  Johnson  ranch.  The  bars 
were  down,  and  John  rode  into  the  yard 


undisturbed.  He  saw  smoke  curling  from 
the  chimney,  but  the  dog-house  was 
empty,  the  chicken  yard  was  bare  of 
chickens,  the  barn  was  deserted,  and  no 
familiar  grunt  of  welcome  came  from  the 
pig-pen. 

"  Huh !"  said  John,  as  he  rode  to  the 
house,  "looks  kinder  lonesome.  First 
time  I've  been  here  since  the  Johnsons 
quit.  Wonder  will  it  look  good  soon 
again?" 

Around  the  house  was  the  remains  of 
a  one-time  pretty  garden;  lilac  bushes 
still  growing  and  a  climbing  rose  covered 
the  wall  on  one  side,  and  while  on  the 
other  was  a  passion  vine  which  hid  sev- 
eral windows  from  view. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  came  to  the  door,  and, 
recognizing  John,  gave  him  a  pleasant 
"good-morning"  and  invited  him  in  to 
breakfast. 

*  Breakfast?"  John  stammered.  "Why, 
thank  you,  ma'am,  but  I  ate  breakfast 
two  hours  ago.  I  come — Mr.  Peters — he 
sent  me  over  to  see  if  you  needed  any  help. 
I've  got  lots  of  time,  and — and — here's 
some  fresh  string  beans  he  sent  over.  He 
thought  you  might  like  'em."  He  bash- 
fully handed  her  the  sack  of  beans,  and 
then  stared  straight  before  him,  murmur- 
ing a  "you're  welcome"  to  Mrs.  Goodwin's 
effusive  thanks. 

The  children  ran  out  and  were  loud  in 
praise  of  the  colt,  which  jumped  about 
and  shied  at  them  when  they  approached. 

"  I'm  going  to  ride  myself  when  we  get 
a  horse,"  the  boy  said,  shaking  his  head 
emphatically  as  he  looked  with  envious 
eyes  at  the  horse  and  saddle. 

"That's  right,  sonny,  that's  the  way 
to  talk.  By  and  bye  you'll  be  like  the 
rest  of  us,  won't  you  ?"  John  dismounted 
as  he  spoke,  and  tied  the  colt  to  the  hitch- 
ing post  which  stood  some  distance  from 
the  house. 

"  My  papa  feels  better  already,"  the  lit- 
tle girl  said,  looking  at  John's  sunburnt 
face  and  stalwart  figure.  "He's  going  to 
get  big  and  strong  out  here — mamma 
says  so.  And  Willie  and  me,  we're  get- 
ting bigger  already,  ain't  we,  Willie? 
Mamma  says  it's  the  loveliest  place  she 
ever  saw,  and  mamma,  she  knows,  don't 
she,  W&llie?"  The  little  girl  trotted  after 
John,  who  agreed  to  every  word  with  a 
smile  and  a  nod. 

The  children's   delight  at     everything 
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about  tne  place  was  infectious,  and  even 
Mr.  Goodwin  started  to  work  with  a  will, 
helping  John,  who  had  wasted  no  time  in 
getting  the  place  to  rights. 

Mrs.  Goodwin,  with  sleeves  rolled  high, 
was  dusting  and  scrubbing  indoors,  while 
the  boy  and  girl  ran  about  pulling  weeds 
from  the  garden  and  sweeping  the  paths 
which  were  piled  high  in  autumn  leaves 
from  the  rose  and  passion  vine. 

At  noon,  John  rode  homeward,  leaving 
an  energetic  but  happy  family  behind 
him.  As  he  rode  through  the  bars,  he 
looked  back.  "Good  luck  to  them,"  he 
said  aloud,  patting  the  colt's  arched  neck 
with  feeling. 

III. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas,  Mr. 
Peters  had  an  idea.  It  was  such  a  good 
idea  that  he  immediately  communicated 
it  to  his  wife,  who  said  he  was  the  "dear- 
est and  kindest  fellow  in  the  world,"  and 
clapping  her  hands  with  delight,  ran  out 
to  tell  it  to  Henry  and  John,  who  were 
in  the  stable-yard. 

That  day  a  notice  was  Dosted  on  the 
oak  tree  in  front  of  the  store,  to  the  effect 
that  "A  Meeting  will  be  Held  here  on  the 
Evening  of  December  19th  for  the  Ar- 
rangement of  a  Christmas  Entertain- 
ment." 

The  notice  was  written  in  Henry's  best 
round  hand  with  many  flourishes  thrown 
in,  and  a  big:  red  bandana  nailed  above  it 
to  attract  attention,  fluttered  boldly  in 
the  breeze. 

The  same  evening  Henry  and  John 
started  on  horseback  on  a  visiting  trip  to 
all  the  ranches.  The  notice  on  the  tree 
and  the  verbal  message  carried  through 
the  valley  by  the  two,  caused  quite  a  stir 
in  Las  Uvas,  and  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 19th,  every  family  was  represent- 
ed at  the  store  by  one  or  two  members, 
except  the  Goodwins,  who  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  meeting. 

The  men  lounged  around  on  every 
available  box  and  barrel,  and  a  little 
group  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  porch.  They 
were  all  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed 
Christmas  entertainment  and  discussed  it 
with  much  heartiness  and  good  will. 

"By  gum,"  said  old  Jake  Geary,  who 
had  seen  years  three  score  and  ten,  "it'll 
be  the  bulliest  Christmas  fun  this  here 
valley  ever  had.  Say,  Peters,  you're  a 
great  man — that's  what  you  are."  He 


thumped  his  heavy  cane  of  manzamta 
wood  upon  the  floor,  and  guffawed  with 
anticipation  of  the  good  time  coming. 

"  Fun  ?"  queried  Dave  Williams,  slow- 
ly filling  his  pipe  as  he  spoke.  "Fun? 
Well,  say,  if  it's  fun  for  us,  what'll  it  bo 
for  them  Eastern  folks?  I  guess  we'll 
show  them  what  this  here  valley  calls 
fun."  He  lit  his  pipe  and  pulled  at  it 
reflectively. 

"  Yes,  siree !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Peters, 
rubbing  his  chin  vigorously.  "I'll  bet 
they'll  be  surprised  all  right.  By  Jim- 
miny,  when  all  of  us" — here  he  began  to 
count  upon  his  fingers — "get  loose  on  that 
there  Johnson  ranch!  Well,  say!"  He 
nodded  his  head  emphatically,  and  looked 
about  at  the  company. 

Manuel  Juarez,  the  old  Mexican  who 
lived  in  a  little  cabin  at  the  foot  of  Loma 
Prieta,  sat  in  a  dark  corner,  smoking  his 
cigarette,  taciturn  and  silent  as  ever.  Be- 
ing the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Las  Uvas 
Valley,  he  considered  himself  a  very  im- 
portant citizen,  so,  with  the  dignified 
bearing  of  an  old  grandee  he  attended 
every  meeting  that  took  place  in  the  val- 
ley. 

Of  the  twenty-five  men  in  the  store, 
each  had  something  to  say,  and  all  ap- 
proved of  the  plan  for  the  Christmas  jol- 
lification. 

It  was  late  when  they  bade  one  another 
"good-night"  and  went  their  several  ways 
— some  going  up  the  valley  toward  Loma 
Preita,  others  turning  in  the  direction  of 
the  depot,  and  the  remainder  taking  the 
road  that  ran  to  Gilroy;  the  echoes  of 
galloping  hoofs  and  rattling  wheels  dying 
away  into  the  silence  of  the  night. 

IV. 

The  moonlight  streaming  through  the 
uncurtained  windows  of  the  Goodwin's 
kitchen,  dimmed  the  lamplight  and  threw 
unnatural  shadows  about  the  room.  The 
family  had  finished  supper  and  were  still 
seated  at  the  table,  but  the  ticking  of  the 
old-fashioned  clock  was  the  only  sound 
heard  in  the  room,  for  the  father  and 
mother  were  silent  with  the  home-sickness 
that  they  could  not  hide  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  with  his  elbows  leaning 
upon  the  table,  and  his  thin  face  resting 
in  his  hands,  looked  up  and  sighed. 
"Christmas  eve,  Christmas  eve,"  he  mur- 
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mured,  breaking  the  silence  and  causing 
his  wife  to  start 

"Christmas  eve?  Why,  so  it  is!"  she 
exclaimed  with  an  air  of  ignorance,  al- 
though she  had  been  thinking  sadly  of  it 
when  he  spoke. 

44 And  all  our  neighbors  who  were  so 
friendly  when  we  first  came  seem  to  have 
deserted  us,"  continued  the  sick  man,  with 
a  down-hearted  tone  in  his  voice.  1 
don't  understand  it — could  we  have  of- 
fended them  in  any  way,  Mary  ?" 

"  Perhaps  they  will  come  to-morrow- 
it's  Christmas  day,  and  they  will  have 
time,"  Mrs.  Goodwin  answered  hopefully. 

The  children,  who  had  been  deeply  en- 
grossed  in  an  old  picture  book,  ran  to  the 
window,  pressing  their  faces  close  to  the 
panes. 

"  To-morrow's  Christmas,"  the  girl  said 
in  an  awed  voice,  "and  Santa  Claus 
ought  to  come  to-night — oughtn't  he, 
Willie?" 

"Shoo,  don't  make  any  noise,  Alice," 
the  boy  whispered.  "  'Cause  if  you  do, 
Santa  Claus  won't  come — you  must  be 
just  awful  quiet" 

"Ooh!"  Alice  clung  to  her  brother's 
hand,  still  fixedly  watching  the  bright, 
outdoor  world.  The  moonlit  yard  was  as 
clear  as  day,  and  the  two  stood  a  long 
time  in  silence,  staring  out  into  it 

Suddenly  there  broke  upon  the  quiet 
night  the  jingle  of  collar  bells  and  the 
tramping  of  hoofs,  and  the  rattle  of 
wheels,  and  voices;  many  voices  in  song, 
mingled  with  happy  laughter. 

"Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  the  little  girl 
cried,  clapping  her  hands  with  <l«»li<:hted 
wonder.  "Ifs  Santa  Claus!  It's  Santa 
Claus— hear  the  bells." 

By  this  time  the  boy  was  out  in  tin- 
yard  where  the  others  soon  joined  him,  all 
gazing  with  amazement  at  the  strange 
procession  which  was  coming  towards 
them.  It  seemed  endless,  for  as  far  a* 
they  could  see,  there  was  more,  and  more, 
and  more. 

In  the  lead  was  a  large,  four-horse 
wagon  filled  with  women  and  children, 
all  sprawled  about  on  hay  in  real  "straw 
ride"  fashion.  They  shouted  "Merry 
Christmas,  Merry  Christmas!"  over  and 
over,  and  stopping  the  horses  close  to  the 
garden  fence,  the  driver  jumped  down 
from  hi?  high  seat  and  helped  them  out, 
one  after  another. 


.Mrs.  IVt.-rs  wa>  the  first  to  ^ivel  the 
surprised  family.  "We've  come  to  wish 
you  Merry  Christmas."  she  said,  as  she 
warmly  kissed  Mrs.  Goodwin.  "And  the 
men  folks — why,  they  would  bring  along 
a  few  things." 

"A  few  things!"  the  husband  and  irife 
exi-laimed  in  a  hreath.  staring  at  the 
>trani:e  procession  which  was  arranging 
itself  along  the  hitching  bar. 

Old  Jake  Geary  scrambled  out  of  his 
buggy  and  untied  a  soft-eyed  Jersey  cow 
from  the  {backboard.  ''Here  yon  are. 
folks,"  he  called  in  his  husky  voice,  "here 
is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  cows  I  raise  out 
to  my  place.  We  fanners  around  this 
here  valley  have  been  a  gettin'  and  a 
givin1  of  presents  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
—but  we're  all  playing  old  Santy  this 
time.  We  like  it.  too,  you  bet,  so  don't 
mind — ain't  that  so,  Peters?" 

Mr.  Peters  joyfully  came  forth  from 
the  center  of  the  crowd,  and  assisted  by 
Henry,  brought  to  view  a  large  box  of  as- 
sorted groceries.  John  followed  closely 
with  a  mysterious  package  of  bulky  pro- 
portions, which  he  refused  to  open  at  that 
moment,  carrying  it  into  the  house  with- 
out further  explanations. 

l>ave  Williams  presented  the  Goodwins 
with  a  good  driving  horse  and  a  light 
spring  wagon,  while  his  two  sons  donated 
jointly  an  old  but  still  serviceable  saddle 
horse  and  a  saddle. 

Manuel  rode  up  on  horseback,  the  jingle 
of  his  long  spur  chains  keeping  time  to 
the  music  of  the  bells  on  the  horses  of  the 
lead  wagon.  Secure  in  a  sack,  he  carried 
two  young  pigs,  which  added  to  the  gen- 
eral uproar  by  squealing  vigorously. 

One  wise  young  farmer  brought  a  good 
quantity  of  hay  and  several  sacks  of  grain. 
The  rest  of  the  neighbors  offered  their 
small  gifts  of  live-stock,  making  a  strange 
conglomeration  of  ducks,  turkeys,  rab- 
bits, geese,  pigeons,  hens,  and  last  but 
not  least  welcome,  two  cats  and  a  large 
collie  dog. 

"  We're  no  good  at  speech-making," 
said  Mr.  Peters  as  he  clasped  the  sick 
man's  hand  in  his  hearty  grasp.  "But 
what  we  can't  say  we  feel — don't  we, 
boys?"  He  turned  to  his  companions, 
and  they  all  pressed  about  their  neighbor, 
wishing  him  every  success  and  renewed 
health  in  his  new  home  amongst  them. 

Mr.  Goodwin  tried  to  thank  them  for 
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their  kindness,  but  more  than  all,  the 
sympathy  which  they  had  shown  for  him 
and  his  in  their  trouble,  touched  him  so 
deeply  that  he  could  hardly  speak. 

Mr.  Peters,  seeing  this,  came  to  his  aid 
by  calling  out:  "Seems  to  me  I  smell  hot 
coffee — ain't  you  women  folks  got  some 
ready  in  there  for  us?" 

"Come  in — come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Peters, 
who  had  constituted  herself  as  manager 
of  the  occasion,  and  under  her  direction, 
the  women  were  now  busy  in  the  kitchen 
setting  out  the  cakes  and  sandwiches 
which  they  had  brought  with  them. 

The  men,  nothing  loth,  went  in,  filling 
the  kitchen  to  overflowing;  the  children, 
a  dozen  or  more,  still  played  outdoors, 
the  moonlight  lending  a  new  charm  to 
their  game  of  hide  and  seek. 


Everything  being  in  readiness,  they 
were  called  in  to  their  share  of  the  feast, 
and  John,  opening  the  mysterious  pack- 
age, displayed  toys  galore,  of  every  kind 
and  description,  which  he  distributed 
amongst  them  all  without  favor  or  fancy. 

V. 

"  Merry  Christmas !  Merry  Christ- 
mas !"  the  voices  rang  out  as  the  old  clock 
chimed  the  last  stroke  of  twelve. 

The  Christmas  morn  was  well  on  its 
way  when  the  happy  gathering  broke  up, 
and  the  sun,  rising  over  the  mountains, 
as  they  wended  on  their,  homeward  way, 
seemed  brighter,  for  the  Christmas  good- 
will was  in  their  hearts  and  they  had 
learned,  truly,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive! 


BY    ARTHUR    POWELL 

When  the  gold  morion  of  the  conquering  Sun 

First  burns  above  the  ramparts  o/.grey  fume, 
We — prisoners  of  the  vanquished  Night — we  pray 
Mfercy  and  favor  of  the  hosts  of  Day— 
Willing  to  work,  their  slaves,  while  time  shall  run, 
If  but  released  from  silence  and  the  gloom. 

At  last  black-plumed  Night  returns  again, 

Fresh  troops  behind  him,  anger  in  his  heart, 
And  will  not  be  denied,  but  claims  his  own. 
When  the  last  fitful  gleam  of  light  has  shown 
The  casques  and  spears  of  Day's  retreating  men — 

Welcome,  old  Master !  thine  the  better  part, 
The  cool,  sweet  darkness  after  labor's  din — 
Open  the  cells,  and  let  thy  captives  in ! 


DAVID   STARR   JORDAN. — "The  charity  that    makes    people    happy    and    strong    is    good; 
charity  that  weakens  the  recipient  is  bad." 


BY    HENRY    MEADE    BLAND 


I  WILL  continuously  cultivate  in  my- 
self the  instinct  to  give,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  gods  have  always  been 
providers  and  doers,  not  receivers  and  lag- 
gards. Therefore,  in  joyous  emulation  of 
the  Higher  Powers,  I  will,  day  by  day, 
practice  ministrations  unto  others  and 
thereby  make  good  my  claim  to  oneness 
with  the  Eternal. 

This  is  a  touchstone  of  faith  for  Christ- 
mas-tide; and  while  the  readers  of  these 
pages  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  and  who,  after  the  spirit  of  the 
Divine  One,  are  aiming  through  gifts  to 
make  the  world  happier  and  better,  will 
not  hesitate  in  subscribing  to  it ;  yet  there 
must  be  much  questioning  as  to  what  shall 
be  the  policy  in  giving,  and  who  shall  be 
the  recipients  to  be  made  happy. 

A  perfect  gift  does  two  things  for  the 
receiver.  Dr.  Jordan  puts  it  in  this  way : 
"The  charity  that  makes  people  happy 
and  strong  is  good;  charity  that  weakens 
the  receiver  is  bad."  Perhaps  we  might 
question  still  further  and  ask  what  it 
means  to  be  made  happy.  Socrates  said 
that  true  happiness  possesses  two  qualities 
—it  is  intense  and  enduring.  Our  gifts, 
then,  ought  to  bring  happiness  in  a  con- 
stantly increasing  ratio.  This  being  the 
case,  if  we  make  our  friends  or  our  wards 
truly  happy  in  our  gifts,  we  make  them 
strong.  Now,  a  person  cannot  be  in- 
creasingly happy  unless  his  life  powers 
are  a  constantly  increasing  quantity. 
More  life  means  more  activity.  Hence, 
every  gift  ought  to  mean  an  opportunity 
or  condition  for  more  activity.  The  Good 
Shepherd,  therefore,  had  in  mind  the  per- 
fect gift. when  he  said  of  his  sheep:  "I 
am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

The  most  beautiful,  the  most  valuable 
gift  we  can  make  a  friend  is  one  that 
recognizes  in  its  very  existence  the 
friend's  power  to  do  something  particu- 
larly well.  The  best  gift  to  the  poor  is 
that  which  becomes  to  them  a  power  to 
lift  them  out  of  their  poverty. 

This  brings  us  directly  to  the  text  of 


this  story:  How  can  we  make  the  world 
better  by  the  acts  of  charity  which  we 
feel  impelled  to  do  at  Christmas-tide? 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational .  Church,  Oakland,  has  an- 
swered this  most  practically  from  one 
point  of  view — the  charity  of  our  own 
initiation:  "I  can  think  of  no  more  fit- 
ting way  of  celebrating,"  says  Dr.  Brown, 
"the  glad  Christmas  season,  which  was 
originally  ushered  in  with  a  song  of 
Teace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,' 
than  by  showing  generous  and  thought- 
ful kindness  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
Here  in  California  this  year  it  would  be 
an  untold  advantage  if  for  the  exchange 
of  costly  gifts  by  the  rich,  who  are  al- 
ready surfeited  with  belongings,  might 
be  substituted  some  intelligent  service 
rendered  to  the  homeless  and  propertyless 
people  who  were  burned  out  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  aid  some  man  in  replacing  his 
tools,  to  assist  some  young,  struggling 
professional  man  in  securing  another 
library,  and  set  of  instruments,  to  help 
some  woman  who  had  earned  a  livelihood 
for  herself  and  her  children  by  keeping  a 
boarding  or  a  rooming  house  in  securing 
furniture  to  start  again,  would  be  a  moro 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  season  and  a  better  act  of  worship 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  said:  'Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,' 
than  the  exchange  of  all  manner  of  costly 
gifts  or  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  in 
the  decoration  of  many  sanctuaries." 

Following  this  beautiful  and  eminent- 
ly practical  point  of  view  from  Dr.  Brown 
I  am  permitted  to  quote  in  full  an  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  University  of  California, 
Dr.  Wheeler,  who  opens  up  another  broad 
avenue  for  practical  charity.  Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  sound  policy  to  lend  support 
to  well-established  institutions  whose  aim 
is  to  uplift  humanity. 

Berkeley,  November  4,  1906. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bland: 
.  You  ask  me  for  suggestions  concerning 
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the  direction  of  the  customary  Christmas 
charity  of  the  well-to-do.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  or  startling  that  I  can  say  about 
this  subject.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
best  charity  will  follow  the  well-estab- 
lished lines  which  have  been  already  de- 
termined by  the  observed  need  of  men. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  San  Francisco 


.  like  those  of  the  Helnvws  MM.! 
the  Germans,  I  think  are  exception- 
Francisco  bitterly  needs  good  hospitals 
with  large  endowment.  We  are  undertak- 
ing now  to  start  a  University  Hospital; 
the  buildings  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose.  We  shall  open  a  University 


BENJ.   I.  WHEELER.— "I  think  that  in  giving,  people  ought  not  to  try  to  invent  new  things. 

llf»V     nilfirht      trt     trtva     tn     ura11_oatoHllaVi  o^l      l<-.otlf<i  tlt\na  •• 


They  ought  to  give   to  well-established   institutions. 


in  particular  can  make  a  very  strong  ap- 
peal on  the  basis  of  public  conditions 
there  existing;  its  "charitable  institutions 
have  never  been  firmly  established.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  those  which  are  of  a 
general  and  public  nature.  The  special 


Hospital  there  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year.  Though  we  shall  begin  with 
scarcely  more  than  thirty  or  forty  beds, 
we  shall  establish  a  standard  like  that  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more. It  will  serve  the  general  public 
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good,  and  at  the  same  time  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  advancing  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  treatment  and  medical  re- 
search. I  believe  this  hospital  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  great  movement;  once  it 
is  started  I  believe  people- will  bring  their 
gifts  to  it.  If  every  man  who  writes  a 
will  would  put  into  that  will  a  bequest  of 
no  more  than  $500  or  $1,000  for  this  hos- 
pital, we  should,  within  a  few  years,  have 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  effect 
upon  the  advancement  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession would  be  enormous;  notably, 
medical  science  is  extremely  backward  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
first-rate  medical  school  west  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Another  object  of  char- 
ity which  I  have  noticed  recently  is  one 
closely  akin  hereto ;  that  is,  the  settlement 
work.  The  two  settlements,  one  called  the 
Nurses'  Settlement,  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Octavine  C.  Briggs,  and  the  other 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Felton,  are  do- 
ing a  work  that  no  other  form  of  chari- 
table organization  could  do  in  connection 
with  the  camps  and  disordered  homes  of 
the  population  that  suffered  from  the  fire. 
The  Nurses'  Settlement  has  established  it- 
self now  in  the  Potrero,  at  Iowa  and 
Nineteenth  streets,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  great  refugee  camp  of  that  district, 
ft  has  become  an  incorporated  body.  It 
received  $6,000  from  the  relief  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  to  house  its 
nurses,  and  it  has  erected  from  other 
funds  the  general  building  which  forms 
the  club  and  general  place  of  resort  for 
the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
present  it  is  expending  between  $800  and 
$900  a  month  mostly  for  the  pay  of  nurses 
and  the  cost  of  medicines.  Its  work  is  not 
by  any  means  solely  a  work  of  healing, 
but  one  of  sympathy  and  association. 

I  think  that  in  giving,  people  ought  not 
to  try  to  invent  new  things;  they  ought 
to  give  to  well  established  institutions. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  that  is 
given  in  other  ways  is  lost,  thrown  away, 
or  worse  than  thrown  away.  If  a  man, 
however,  knows  from  personal  observa- 
tion the  conditions  of  a  given  family  or 
a  given  person,  then  of  course  it  is  well 
to  give  in  accordance  with  such  know- 
ledge. But  even  then  one  has  to  have 
care  lest  charity  enfeeble  rather  than 
In -I  p.  Very  Sincerely  yours, 

BENJ.   I.   WHEELER. 


It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  in  connection 
with  President  Wheeler's  ideas,  that  one 
cannot  be  surer  that  his  contributions  to 
charity  will  do  positive  good  for  mankind 
than  when  he  endows  a  bed  in  a  hospital, 
makes  an  annual  contribution  to  a  Good 
Cheer  Club,  contributes  to  the  hospital  or 
emergency  fund  of  some  school,  or  gives 
a  coin  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

Herbert  Bashford,  the  poet  and  drama- 
tist, says  he  "would  make  the  children 
happy — the  unfortunate  little  ones  whose 
wan,  pinched  faces  bear  the  finger-marks 
of  the  ancient  monster — Poverty.  Nor 
would  I  have  any  difficulty  in  searching 
them  out.  They  are  everywhere  in  our 
great  cities — homeless  and  friendless  in 
their  weak  fight  against  the  damnable 
greed  of  our  so-called  civilization."  It 
counts  more  in  the  world's  progress  to 
set  one  child  in  line  for  sound  manhood 
or  womanhood  than  it  does  to  give  tem- 
porary relief  to  a  dozen  adults,  who,  as 
President  Jordan  says,  "are  passed  the 
age  of  regeneration." 

We  need  more  vacation  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  slums,  more  George  Jun- 
ior republics,  more  playgrounds  and  parks 
for  children.  Great  as  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  public  school  in 
moulding  our  civilization,  we  must  still 
broaden  the  system  till  we  make  it  give 
the  children  of  the  slums  an  even  chance 
with  the  children  of  the  comfortable 
home. 

Jack  London,  author  of  the  "Call  of 
the  Wild,"  proposes  socialism  as  the  most 
efficient  means  of  bringing  happiness  to 
the  human  race.  To  that  end  he  would 
devote  his  contribution  to  practical  char- 
ity as  an  aid  in  the  campaign  of  educa- 
tion which  the  socialists  are  now  project- 
ing throughout  the  world.  He  would  be- 
gin at  home.  His  first  gift  would  be  to 
the  socialist  press  of  Oakland,  and  his 
succeeding  gifts  to  other  socialist  organs 
in  other  American  cities.  "In  doing  this,'" 
he  told  me  recently  at  his  Glen  Ellen 
home,  "I  feel  that  I  would  be  doing  more 
for  humanity  than  if  I  contributed  to 
what  we  ordinarily  know  as  charity." 

Socialism,  Mr.  London  argues,  strikes 
at  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  world, 
which  he  says  is  the  inadequate,  unfair 
distribution  of  the  world's  wealth.  "There 
is  enough  and  to  spare  for  every  human," 
says  the  reformer,  "could  each  one  get 
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his  portion/'  Every  one  is  to  be  given 
his  share  by  being  allowed  the  opportun- 
ity to  work  for  it.  All  this  Mr.  London 
proposes  shall  be  brought  about  by  the 
new  theory,  which  is  a  scientific  scheme  of 
human  evolution. 

Our  last  letter  is  from  the  author  of 
"South  Sea  Idyls,"  who  in  the  following 


I  could,  that  the  iniu-r-fuvs  iniulit  warm 
their  hearts  and  their  veins  and  help  tin  in 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  battle  of  lit*-. 

I  would  shelter  the  shelterless  from  the 
raw  winds  and  the  heavy  storms  of  the 
winter,  so  that  they  might  not  be  dis- 
abled or  rendered  unfit  to  try  to  help 
themselves. 


HERBERT  BASHFORD. — "Make  the  children  happy.  They  are  everywhere  in  our  great 
cities— homeless  and  friendless  in  their  weak  fight  against  the  damnable  greed  of  our  so- 
called  civilization." 


tells  vividly  what  he  would  do  for  the 
poor  in  the  celebration  of  his  Christmas: 
Pink  Gables,  Pacific  *  Congress  Springs, 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 
Dear  Friend: 

You  ask  me  what  I  would  do  if  I  had 
a  thousand  dollars  to  give  in  charity  at 
Christmas. 

I  would  feed  as  many  of  the  hungry  as 


I  would  give  them  as  much  artificial 
warmth  as  they  needed  to  loosen  their 
stiffened  joints  and  make  their  thin  blood 
flow  more  freely  through  their  veins. 

I  would  give  them  good  beds  to  sleep 
on,  with  warm  covering  in  the  cold  nights, 
so  that  their  sleep  might  be  deep  and  re- 
freshing. 

"Kind   nature's   sweet   restorer,   balmy 


TO  MAKE  THE  GIFT  DIVINE. 
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sleep."  One  does  not  find  it  on  the  park 
benches,  or  in  strange  doorways,  or  empty 
boxes  on  the  midnight  pavement. 

"Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravel'd  sleeve  of 


care, 


The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor'? 

bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second 

•course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 


should   all   go   in   this   way,   with   God's 
blessing,  to  the  needy. 

— Charles  Warren  Stoddard* 

After  all,  is  it  not  good  to  enthuse  in 
our  liberality  at  the  anniversary  of 
Christ's  birth,  even  if  we  do  make  mis- 
takes, merely  for  the  sake  of  the  healthy 
reaction  on  ourselves?  And  from  this 
point  of  view,  isn't  Jacob  Riis  right  when 
he  says :  "Christinas  charity  never  cor- 


CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD.— "I  would  give  them  good  beds  to  sleep  on,  with  warm 
covering  in  the  cold  nights,  so  that  their  sleep  might  be  deep  and  refreshing.  One  does  not 
find  it  on  the  park  benches,  or  in  strange  door-ways,  or  empty  boxes  on  the  midnight  pave- 
ment." 


Those  who  are  not  able  to  work  should 
be  cared  for;  and  those  who  are  willing 
to  work,  but  find  no  opening,  should  be 
helped  and  encouraged.  Blessed  is  labor 
and  thrice  blessed  is  he  who  is  ready  to 
do  what  his  hands  may  find  to  do. 

My  thousand  would  not  go  far,  but  it 
would  be  the  best  investment  I,  or  any 
man,  ever  made.  And  if  it  were  a  hun- 
dred thousand  and  I  had  it  to  give,  it 


rupts !"  for  "love  keeps  it  sweet  and  good 
—the  love  He  brought  into  the  world  at 
Christmas  to  temper  the  hard  reason  of 
man!" 

The  President  of  Stanford  University 
believes  that  incalculable  harm  may  be 
done  to  the  individual  by  injudicious 
charity,  and  in  this  connection  he  quotes 
the  French  proverb:  "Charity  makes  one- 
half  of  the  misery  and  can  never  relieve 


•EDWIN   MARK  HAM,  the  poet,  whose  message  speaks  for  the  emancipation  of  the  poor.' 
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half  of  the  misery  it  makes."  He  thinks 
that  no  mistake  is  made  in  liberally  tak- 
ing care  of  the  wholly  incapacitated,  and 
a  careful  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
this  sort  of  giving  and  the  giving  which 
is  meant  merely  to  be  the  friendly  help- 
ing hand  that  tides  one  over  a  temporary 
misfortune,  or  the  giving  which  makes  it 
possible  for  humans  to  indulge  in  health- 
ful activity.  He  believes,  too,  most  thor- 
oughly in  the  endowing:  of  institutions 
whose  aim  is  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
He  has  recently  been  made  a  member  of 
a  committee  of  scientists  whose  problem  is 
to  report  information  drawn  from  a  study 
of  the  breeding  of  animals  and  cross-fer- 
tilization of  plants,  that  may  be  of  value 
in  suggesting  how  the  fibre  of  the  human 
race  may  be  improved.  No  legislation  13 
to  be  proposed  by  this  committee.  The 
information  of  value  is  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  interested  man  or  woman.  To 


initiate  at  Christmas  schemes  like  this 
that  may  ultimately  lead  to  human  up- 
lift is  charity  raised  to  its  highest  power; 
for  after  all,  what  better  can  we  do  for 
the  man  than  give  him  the  mental  lever 
by  which  he  can  bring  about  his  own 
redemption  ? 

Finally:  "Service"  is  the  word  of  athe 
still  small  voice"  that  comes  out  of  the 
spirituality  that  hovers  everywhere  be- 
hind the  fierce  economic  struggle  of  mod- 
ern times.  And  to  be  of  service  to  our 
fellows  does  not  mean  that  we  need  pos- 
sess the  thousands,  not  to  speak  of  the 
millions  which  make  up  many  a  fortune. 
The  service  which  is  appropriate  at 
Christmas  may  consist  of  giving  only 
the  cup  of  cold  water  where  it  is  needed, 
and,  when  the -cup  is  so  given,  the  giver's 
name,  so  Edwin  Markham  assures  us, 

"Is  whispered  in  the  God's  abode." 


BY    CHARLES    S.    ROSS 

You  swsiy.-il  and  bowed  to  many  a  Norther's  might, 
Among  your  lofty  comrades  of  the  wood, 
And  where  the  ghostly  mountain's  snowy  hood 

Shows  pale  beneath  the  late  March  moon's  cold  light 

And  migrant  fowl  like  shadows  pass  in  flight, 
You  heard  the  freshet  rushing  in  a  flood 
To  rouse  the  river's  wild  torrential  mood 

With  thunders  as  of  hosts  that  press  to  fight. 

The  hand  of  man  had  marked  you  for  his  nerd. 

Hound  and  imprisoned  you;  o'er  ocean's  plain 
His  tugging  galleons  towed  you,  yet  his  greed 

O'er-reached  his  aim — the  friendly  gale  amain 
Fell  full  upon  his  handiwork  and  freed 

You,  and  your  foot  hath  found  the  land  again! 


BY    HELEN    FITZGERALD    SANDERS 

I  dreamed  a  dream  while  in  the  lessening  gray 

Of  twilight;  sunrise  ushered  in  the  day — 

The  day  of  days  when  Christian  hearts  must  pray. 

Methought  a  Voice  that  pealed  forth  loud  and  clear, 
And  like  a  brazen  trumpet  smote  mine  ear, 
Aroused  me  from  my  sleep  benumbed  with  fear. 

And  as  I  looked  about  me,  by  my  side, 

An  ancient  sage,  with  solemn  gesture,  cried : 

"Arise,  thou  sluggard !  this  is  Christmas  tide." 


Then  as  he  spake,  the  mellow  note  of  chime, 
Ringing  out  blithely  in  sweet,  rhythmic  time, 
Told  of  the  Christ,  in  music's  tone  sublime. 


"Ah!  there  into  the  Temple,  at  the  Shrine, 
There  will  I  shrive  me  with  the  Holy  Wine, 
There  will  I  kneel  in  hallowed  rite  divine !" 

So  up  I  started,  but  the  sage  said  "Nay ! 
Pause  thou,  my  brother,  while  I  lead  the  way. 
Without  and  not  within  the  Church  we  stay!" 


And  as  the  crowd  passed  through  the  Temple  door, 

A  cripple  hobbled  all  forlorn  and  poor, 

To  beg  small  alms  of  rich  men  gone  before. 

The  pompous  and  the  wealthy  in  their  state, 

by  the  Altar  in  the  Temple  sate, 
ile  sick  and  needy  lingered  at  the  gate. 
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And  of  the  paupers  was  a  little  Child, 
Of  wond'rous  beauty  and  a  mein  so  mild 
Methought  'twas  heaven  when  his  pale  lips  smiled. 

From  out  the  Temple  swelled  the  organ's  chord, 
Then  voices  rose  in  praise  of  Christ,  the  Lord, 
And  loud  the  priest  proclaimed  the  Master's  W< 

Still,  there  beside  me  at  the  closed  door, 
Among  the  lowly,  humble  and  the  poor, 
The  boy  stood  patient,  weak  and  wounded  sore. 

And  one  there  was  who  roughly  said :  "Make  wa; 
Know  not,  ye  beggars,  this  is  Christmas  Day? 
The  great  and  wealthy  are  come  here  to  pray  !'J 

I  clasped  the  trembling  Boy  against  my  breast, 

And  on  his  forehead  loving  kisses  prest. 

"Here,  brother,"  said  I,  "here  cling  thou  and  rest." 


While  still  I  spake  the  Child  rose  in  a  cloud, 
Down  to  the  earth  prostrated  fell  the  crowd, 
And  from  the  heaven  His  voice  rolled  clear  and  loud: 

"I  am  the  Lord,  Christ  God  of  Israel, 

Spurned  from  the  Temple  where  my  high-priests  dwell, 

When  e'en  their  lips  of  Holy  Scripture  tell. 

"I  care  not  for  the  dogma  and  the  creed, 

The  carved  Cathedral  that  frowns  down  on  need — 

The  best  devotion  is  a  kindly  deed. 

"No  right  of  Temple  e'er  a  sinner  shrove. 

Heed  ye  this  Revelation  from  Above: 

All  God's  Great  Kingdom  is  Good  Will  and  Love.." 

And  so  He  passed  in  shining  clouds  away, 
And  I  awoke  to  greet  the  Christmas  day — 
Awoke,  but  still  the  Vision  led  the  way. 


BY    VIRGINIA    GARLAND 

by  Elobe  J.  RoorUch 


X  that  Cor- 
nish mining 
city,  high 
in  the  Sierras, 
where  the  ma- 
ple groves  out- 
color  the  au- 
tumn hues  of 
other  lands, 
where  the  brisk 
cold  air  blows 
down  from  gla- 
cier peaks  and 
frozen  mor- 
aines, I  hare 
watched,  as  if 
at  a  play,  the 
village  folks, 

gathering  at  the  mountain  railway  sta- 
tion, laden  with"  Christmas  greens,  for 
the  big  cities  "down  below."  Great 
boughs  of  pine  they  are  bringing,  and 
toyon  and  myrtle,  mistletoe,  huckleberry 
branches,  wild  smylax,  Christmas  ferns — 
a  picturesque  crowd  framed  in  the  rich, 
fresh  touch  of  evergreens. 

When  the  sapling  firs  are  standing 
decked  in  strange  tinsel  array,  when  the 
red  clusters  are  wound  into  stiff,  compact 
wreaths,  and  hang  in  chancel  and  hall, 
will  they  grace  half  as  fine  a  sight  as  they 
do  here,  in  this  crisp,  free  mountain  air, 
near  their  source,  surrounding  the  keen 
highland  faces?  I  see  again  the  long, 
crowded,  crooked,  narrow,  clamorous 
main  street,  the  clean,  white  houses,  the 
huge  smoke  stacks  of  the  stamp  mills,  the 
noisy  river  leaping  through  the  settle- 
ment, the  dark  forests  rising  behind  the 
town;  hear  again  the  deep  English' 


voices,  and  delight  with  them  in  their 
Saxon  love  of  greens. 

I  It-re  is  a  sturdy,  straight  limbed  Cor- 
nish girl,  and  her  younger  sister,  carry- 
ing between  them  a  long  pole  on  which  is 
huiiu'  heavy  bunches  of  toyon  berries  neat- 
ly  tird.  Her  sweetheart  is  a  florist  in 
Sacramento,  and  she  is  taking  her  ber- 
ries and  her  red  cheeks  to  him.  Up  the 
long  steps  of  the  station  toils  a  small  boy, 
almost  completely  covered  with  his  bur- 
den of  ferns.  His  mittened  hands,  so 
cold  that  morning  as  he  sought  in  the 
icicled  ravine,  are  now  hot  and  glowing, 
his  round  face  rosy  and  dripping  with  per- 
spiration. And  here  comes  old  Jack,  the 
wood-chopper,  lolling  on  the  top  of  his 
wagon,  that  tips  and  sways  with  its  wav- 
ing, overflowing  load  of  Christmas  trees. 
I  suspect  the  old  man  is  partly  drunk, 
but  I  return  his  boisterous  greeting  mer- 
rily. Half,  at  least,  of  his  high  spirits, 
comes  of  his  sweating  joy  of  labor  in 
the  stimulant  air  of  the  pines. 

The  wobbly  mountain  train  steams  in- 
to the  station.  I  get  on  board  with  the 
crowd.  Greens  and  reds,  and  laughter 
everywhere.  We  sway  over  a  tumbling, 
joyous  river;  we  snatch  at  branches 
switching  past  the  windows;  the  spruce 
woods  hide  the  sky.  At  Col  fax  and  Au- 
burn and  other  highland  stations,  more 
greens  are  taken  on,  until  the  car  is 
redolent  with  the  spice  of  crushed  berries 
rolling  down  the  aisles,  the  wafting  fra- 
grance of  Incense  cedar,  and  spruce  and 
fir.  Into  the  grime  of  the  cities  the 
green  boughs  go,  feeding  that  hunger  of 
the  forest,  that  pagan  love  of  the  wild 
wood  which  no  down  teaching  of  any  bet- 


"The  human  heart  has  not  wandered  far  from  the  heart  of  the  forest." 


ter  creed  will  ever  quite  starve  out 

of  the  human  heart. 

*  *  *  * 

One  Christmas  week  I  drifted 
down  the  Feather  river,  when  the 
big  salmon  were  leaping  up  stream. 
The  wide,  blue  sky,  the  soft  up- 
heaval of  the  hills,  the  sparkle  of 
the  water,  the  wispy,  russet,  win- 
ter-worn foliage  of  willow  and 
hazel,  banked  mistily  up  from  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  seemed,  for 
the  moment,  to  be  there  only  to 
bring  forward,  on  hillside  and  in 
hollow  the  dense  clustering  flare  of 
scarlet  toyon  berries.  Every  ray  of 
light  went  direct  to  the  pointing  out 
of  red  masses.  I  saw  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  water,  the  wind  brought 
their  spicy  odor,  even  the  frosty, 
acid  taste  of  them  was  with  me. 

In  the  pageantry  of  nature  each 
smallest  twig,  leaf,  petal,  has  its 
hour  supreme.  To  the  tiny  wind 
flower  in  the  grass  will  come  forth 
its  showing  moment,  when  the  big 
thing?  seem  to  pause  and  look  on, 
while  it  dances  forward  to  the 
breeze.  So  this  day  was  bent  upon 
revealing  scarlet  and  crimson  berry 
boughs.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  their 
glory  would  be  shadowed — the  vast 
arch  of  cloud  blossoming  blue  fill 
the  sight,  or  the  broad  flow  of  the 
river,  million  starred  in  the  sun- 
light, or  the  exquisite,  undulating 
line  of  the  hills,  brushed  with  the 
illusive  green  of  the  early  rains. 

But  with  toyon  berries,  as  a  foil 


to  their  wintry  color,  the  breeze, 
sweeping  up  the  river  from  Oro- 
ville,  wafted  across  my  face  a  faint, 
warm,  Southern  odor — the  perfume 
of  orange  flowers.  What  a  land  is 
our  California!  On  a  frost-exposed 
hillside  the  red  flourish  of  our 
holly,  and  around  the  next  canyon, 
in  a  sheltered  cove,  an  orange  grove 
in  full  bloom! 

There  is  no  dying  of  the  year 
here,  no  winter  dirges  sung — each 
month  but  puts  to  sleep  some  phase 
of  growth  to  make  room  and  play 
for  some  other  springing  life.  Thus, 
I  listened,  on  the  river,  to  a  hun- 
dred stories  of  the  Birth — the  cling- 
ing catkins,  scaled  in  baby  velvet  on 
the  willows,  the  bare,  purple  boughs 
of  the  maples,  restraining  awhile 
their  peeping  buds;  the  singing 
lapse  of  the  stream  waiting  the 
spring  freshets,  the  passing  of  the 
sun's  solstice  in  joyous  return,  the 
following  pulsing  urge,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  I  had  no  need 
that  day  of  the  Christmas  sermon 
the  little  village  minister  would  fain 
have  had  me  hear. 

Throughout  the  Coast  Eangss 
you  may  gather  the  evergreen,  ferny 
Vancouveria,  enduring  as  ivy,  yet 
seemingly  poised  as  frail  as  a  mai- 
denhair. 

The  scant  frosts  color  it  prettily, 
as  the  season  advances. 

Now  in  the  canyons  the  tall 
plumes  of  woodwardia  are  still 
fresh,  and  the  Christmas  fern  at  its 
best  beauty.  Here  the  American 


mistletoe 
fruits  i  t  a 
large,  white 
berries,  some- 
times tinged 
with  faint 
pink,  and  tho 
madrono,  that 
glorious  red- 
arrayed  tree  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
hills,  hangs  its  crimson  berries 

»hiirh  above  the  reach  of  ruthless 
hands. 
No  sudden  surprise     of     red 
fruit,  no  day's  seeking    in    the 
woods,  can  encompass    the    joy 
which  comes  by  living  close  to 
^^  a  madrono  tree,  in  watching,  week 

by  week,  the  brilliant  play  of  out- 
shown  hues  this  tree  seems  never  tired 
of  revealing.     The  elemental  colors  burn 
over  and  through   it.     You  almost  see  it 
weaving  the  sunlight  and  its  own  blue  hover- 
ing bloom,  into  the  triumphal  burst  of  broad 
leaves.    One  branch  of  it  will  startle  a  commonplace 
room  into  satisfying  outlines.     Its  decorative  power 
in  hall  and  drawing  room  merges  the  harshest  corners 
into  graceful,  accentuated  strength.  The  hand-woven 
Christmas  wreath  is  a  poor  thing  beside  its  free  sweep 
of  tropical  branches.    But  one  loves  it  best  where  it 
-  on  the  Christmas  hills,  bending  to  the  wide- 
circling  curves  of  the  Open,  turning  its  young  green 
berries  to  the  maturing  warmth  of  the  sun,  till  they 
glow,  from  all  shades  of  yellow  to  deepest  crimson. 

When  I  walk  beneath  a  madrono,  I  always  send  a 
nod  and  smile  of  sympathy  up  to  its  highest  branches. 
There  the  berries  hang  out  of  reach,  not  for  us,  but 
for  flocks  of  hungry  thrushes  and  robins.  Another 
growth  which  humanity  is  forced  to  let  alone  is  the 
poison  oak.  But  the  natal  days  in  the  hills  is  made 
more  fair  and  glowing  with  what  is  left  of  their  scar- 
let festoons. 

***** 

The  gathering  about  the  Christmas  fire  is  always 
a  charmed  circle.  We  are  in  that  hour  performing  a 
vital  rite.  What  new  resolves  will  find  the  sky;  wh.-it 
casting  of  -dross  goes  up  in  the  flame.  Out  in  the 
forest  lies  the  great  bole,  fallen  by  the  pruning  winds, 
the  same  unceasing  burning,  tenderly  lifting  the 

crumbling  bark,  laying  the  deep  heart  open  to  the  sun.  There  is  no  smallest  act  of 
humanity  which  has  not  been  worked  out  for  our  perceptions  in  the  Open.  But  our 
cold,  quick-passing  bodies  cannot  abide  by  this  slow  ceremony  of  the  years,  this  ever 
sung  litany  of  the  sun  and  the  wind.  We  need  the  heat  and  the  hasty  burning  to 
bring  us  poignantly  in  touch  with  universal  fires.  So  we  bring  in  the  Yule  log,  set 
our  household  fires  burning,  gather  about  and  tell  old  tales  and  dream  new  dreams, 
and  are  taken  up  in  the  same  gradual,  ever-casting,  ever-burning,  ever-living  Change. 
that  goes  on  about  us.  Through  the  stricken  centuries,  soothing  the  sting  of  tangled 


truths;   one   message  has   remained  clear 
and  compelling — the  Call  of  the  Open. 

The  human  heart  has  not  wandered  far 
from  the  heart  of  the  forest,  however 
strange  and  devious  are  our  ways  of  ex- 
pression. Once  at  least  in  the  year  we 
remember  and  reach  out  our  hands  to  the 
wilderness.  The  love  of  the  living 
bough  is  hard  to  down.  Wind  us  about 
with  dead  forms  and  traditions,  house  us 
in  church  and  hall,  storm  at  us  from 
chancel  and  pulpit,  still  we  will  ever 
hear  the  call,  and  no  mere  man  may  pro- 
nounce or  withhold  a  blessing  to  him  who 
understands  the  higher,  harder-earned 
benediction  of  the  sky. 

These  are  the  days  when  all  the  dor* 
mant  color  left  over  from  the  summer 
comes  to  the  surface.  The  bronze  and 
the  red  and  the  green  shine  brightly  forth 
on  all  the  leaves  left  on  bush  and  tree. 
Huckleberry  stems  are  at  their  reddest; 
rose  leaves,  touched  with  the  cold,  like 
drops  of  coral;  saxifrage  leaves  tinged 
with  russet  and  warm  purple.  Soon  the 
long  rains  will  beat  down,  and  soak  out 
the  brilliance  of  the  woods;  the  bright 
color  will  begin  to  fode,  run  out,  drip  in- 
to the  soil,  to  be  taken  up  again  in  spring 
and  budded  forth  in  myriad  perfumed 
petals.  The  leaves  are  mostly  gone  from 
the  snowberry  bushes,  leaving  the  white 
globules  airily  scattered  among  the  twigs 
in  dense,  shadowed  thickets,  or  on  sunny 
hillsides  against  the  perpendicular  vista 
of  a  chaparral,  bowed  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  there,  and  lodged  in  mid-air. 
Sometimes  when  the  long  sun  rays  slant 
down,  covering  the  upholding  stems  in 
strong  shade,  each  pearly  drop  seems  to 
hang  suspended  on  the  end  of  the  finely 
barred  sun-beams. 

The  forest  has  alwavs  this  manner  of 
mixing  up  effects  of  sunlight  and  form, 
of  melting  solid  matter  and  mimicing 
density  with  a  deep-drawn  shadow.  One 
does  not  notice  this  at  once,  but  you  can- 
not live  long  in  the  woods  without  gradu- 
ally learning  that  they  are  not  the  same 
woods  you  entered  at  first.  With  keened 
eyes,  you  learn  to  pierce  distance,  which 
appeared  flat,  empty,  to  find  there  brim- 
ming growth,  form  and  action. 
Each  season  has  its  own  way  of  leading 
your  eyes  into  strange  labyrinths  of 
color  and  light.  You  must  change  the 
seeking  focus  of  your  sight  to  meet  the 
change  coming  over  the  Christmas  hills. 


In  time  we  shall  revert  again  to  the 
wisdom  of  seeking  at  the  source.  The  day 
shall  dawn  when  we  have  learned  to  go 
for  guidance  in  the  hour  of  our  deepest 
joy,  greatest  triumph,  sternest  trial,  as 
the  Nazarene  went — into  the  Wilderness, 
the  Open. 


"0  you  merry,  merry  souls, 

Christmas  is  a-coming; 
We  shall  have  flowing  bowls, 

Dancing,   piping,   drumming. 

Delicate  minced  pies, 

To  feast  every  Virgin, 
Capon  and  goose  likewise, 

Brawn  and  dish  of  sturgeon. 

Then  for  your  Christmas  box, 

Sweet  plum  cakes  and  money, 
Delicate  Holland  smocks, 

Kisses  sweet  as  honey. 
Hey  for  the  Christmas  ball, 

Where  we  shall  be  jolly, 
Jigging  short  and  tall, 

Kate,  Dick,  Ralph  and  Molly. 
Then  to  the  hop  we'll  go, 

Where  we  shall  jig  and  caper; 
Maidens  all  in  a  row, 

Will  shall  pay  the  scraper. 
Hodge  shall  dance  with  Prue, 

Keeping  time  with  kisses ; 
We'll  have  a  jovial  crew 

Of  sweet,  smirking  misses." 
—From  ''Round  About  Our  Coed  Fire/' 
1740. 

So  cheerily  sing  the  Christmas  Waits 
at  the  coming  of  the  Yule-tide  in  Merrie 
England,  where  of  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  25th  of  December  is  that  most  given 
over  to  mirth  and  jollity. 

The  carnival  of  old  Father  Christmas, 
as  the  children  of  England  lovingly  call 


the  good  St.  Nicholas,  is  kept  right  roy- 
ally by  all  classes  as  the  time  when 
wrongs  are  forgiven  and  all  unhappiness 
of  strife  sinks  out  of  sight  in  the  pool  of 
a  universal  joy. 

At  the  present  time,  Christmas  is  some- 
what shorn  of  those  ancient  glories  in 
England  which  in  the  long  ago  marked  it 
as  a  season  of  superabundant  hilarity. 
But  the  essence  of  these  ancient  revels  re- 
maining mark  it  the  supreme  holiday  to 
which  all  classes  look  forward  as  that 
date  upon  the  calendar  on  which,  how- 
ever widely  separated  families  may  be 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  there 
is  ever  made  earnest  effort  for  a  general 
reunion. 

The  hanging  of  the  stockings  by  the 
nursery  fireside  is  as  indispensable  a 
feature  of  Christmas  in  England  as  is  the 
tree.  And  the  childish  custom  of  inditing 
letters  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  holi- 
days beseeching  his  largess  in  unstinted 
manner  at  the  coming  of  the  Yule-tide 
is  universal. 

With  the  King  and  Queen,  accompan- 
ied by  the  entire  royal  family  and  house- 
hold, setting  example  of  being  present  at 
morning  service,  attendance  upon  church 
has  scarcely  larger  showing  in  Mayfield 
and  Belgravia  than  in  the  lowly  districts 
of  Whitechapel,  Houndsditch,  Stepney 
and  Shoreditch. 

This,  too,  is  the  day  on  which  roast 
goose  is  supreme  with  the  bounteous  din- 
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ners  appropriately  brought  to  a  close  by 
holly  wreathed  plum  pudding,  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  spirits,  to  be  borne  into 
the  feast  amid  cheers  of  the  assembled 
company. 

In  the  bestowal  of  gifts  there  are  in 
practice  two  customs  for  English  house 
parties.  The  first  is  for  the  members  of 
the  family  to  wait  until  their  guests  shall 
have  retired  before  making  a  tour  of  their 
own  rooms  for  interchange  of  remem- 
brances. This  is  considered  as  doing 
away  with  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
company  that  there  will  be  expected  a 
present  for  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  other  custom  is  to  have  the  distri- 
bution take  place  immediately  after 
breakfast,  when  all  adjourn  to  the  billiard 
room.  There  upon  the  long  table  are 
heaped  in  little  mounds  the  presents.  Such 
of  the  guests  as  have  brought  something 
for  each  person  then  make  the  tour  of 
the  table,  adding  a  gift  to  each  pile. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  not  only 
will  each  guest  be  remembered  upon 
Christmas  morning  by  the  host  and  host- 
ess, but  that  they  will  in  turn  attend  the 
house  party  bearing  suitable  remem- 
brances for  their  entertainers. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  assemble 
house  parties  either  at  Sandringham  or 


Windsor,  each  person  invited  presents  to 
their  Majesties  a  very  splendid  gift.  This 
custom,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  frequently 
a  severe  tax  upon  the  income  of  the  don- 
ors, since  all  persons  of  rank  sufficient  to 
be  included  in  one  of  the  royal  house  par- 
ties has  by  no  means  a  bank  account  cor- 
responding to  the  position  in  Burke.  Their 
Majesties  invariably  make  substantial  and 
elegant  gifts  to  all  official  members  of 
their  household. 

The  day  after  Christmas,  known  in 
England  as  Boxing  Day,  sees  every  train 
running  into  London  bear  an  amazingly 
large  freight  of  children.  The  parents 
and  friends  accompanying  them  are  quite 
as  openly  delighted  as  are  the  little  ones 
at  the  prospect  of  the  spectacular  treat  in 
witnessing  the  Christmas  Pantomime. 
And  always  it  is  to  Covent  Garden  that 
all  feet  wend  their  way,  since  'tis  there 
from  such  time  as  has  been  a  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre  that  the  place  has,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  been  given  up  to  the 
ravishing  delights  of  the  pantomime 
which  each  successive  season  would  seem 
to  be  put  upon  the  boards  with  more 
splendid  elaborateness. 

This  holiday  time  enjoyment  is  happily 
by  no  means  limited  to  children  of  the 
rich.  It  is  the  vital  merry  making  of  the 
Yule-tide  in  which,  through  the  gener- 
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osity  of  certain  lovers  of  all  childhood, 
the  theatre  is  literally  crowded  to  its  ut- 
termost capacity  at  each  performance.  It 
is  that  Mecca  toward  which  the  youthful 
feet  treading  their  happy  way,  go  from 
thence  with  lingering  step  to  dream 
tliroughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  de- 
licious visions  of  Harlequin  and  Colum- 
bine, of  comical  tyranny  of  the  clown, 
and  loud-voiced  woes  of  Pantaloon. 

All  charity  schools  and  children's  hos- 
pitals receive  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
Pantomime  at  some  time  during  its  run 
in  the  holidays,  which  terminate  on 
Twelfth  Day,  and  are  everywhere 
marked  by  jollity,  for  it  is  then  that  the 
youngsters,  being  home  from  school, 
everything  is  done  for  their  entertain- 
ment 

In  Scotland,  every  member  of  the 
household  must  give  a  stir  to  the  plum- 
pudding  as  indicating  in  thus  taking  part 
in  the  good  things  of  the  season,  they  are 
imbued  with  that  good  will  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  holy  festival. 

A  custom  peculiar  to  Scotland,  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  unique,  is  the  keeping 
of  "Hansel  Monday."  This  is  the  first 
Monday  of  the  New  Year,  when  each  per- 
son gives  a  "hansel,"  which,  being  inter- 


preted, is  a  small  gift  to  insuiv  hu-k  for 
the  coming  twelve-month. 

The  singing  of  carols  is  as  old  almost 
as  Christmas,  dating  back  to  the  tim.« 
when  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  were  ac- 
customed to  sing  carols  among  the  c-K-rirv. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  genuine  carol 
preserved  with  reverent  care  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  Library  is  composed  of  Nor- 
man-French, and  belongs  to  the  13th  Cen- 
tury. Following  this,  the  first  printed 
set  of  carols  or  ( 'hristmas  chants  is  col- 
lected in  that  priceless  volume  of  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde  in  1521. 

In  Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  morning, 
the  village  children  go  "gooding,"  bear- 
ing with  thorn  a  fir  tree  as  badge  of  their 
mission.  From  door  to  door  they  tramp, 
singing : 

"\\Vll-a-day!     Well-a-day! 
Christinas  too  soon  goes  away. 
Then  for  your  gooding  we  pray 
For  the  good  time  will  not  stay. 

We  are  not  beggars  from  door  to  door, 
But  neighbors'  children  known  before, 

So  gooding  pray, 

We  cannot  stay, 

But  must  away, 


Where  Yule-tide  woek-end  festivities  are  held. 


Street   in   English   village. 

For  the  Christmas  will  not  stay — 
Well-a-day !    Well-a-day !" 

In  many  places  Christmas  eve  is  se- 
lected for  the  singing  of  carols  by  chor- 
isters of  the  village  church,  who  make  the 
circuit  of  the  principal  houses.  This  is 
a  favorite  practice  in  Devonshire,  where 
the  moneys  received  is  clubbed  and  ex- 
pended a  fortnight  later  in  the  Twelfth 
Day  jollification. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  these  car- 
ols, the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity, comes  under  the  merry  title  of 

Here   We  Come  A-Whistling. 
Hi  iv   we   come   a- whistling   through   the 

fields  so  green, 

Here  we  come  a-singing,  so  fair  to  be  seen, 
God  send  you  happy,  God  send  you  happy, 
Pray  God  send  you  a  happy  New  Year ! 

The  roads  are  very  dirty,  my  boots  are 

very  thin, 

I  have  a  little  pocket  to  put  a  penny  in. 
God  send  you  happy,  God  send  you  happy, 
Pray  God  send  you  a  happy  New  Year ! 
Bring  out  your  little  table  and  spread  it 

with  a  cloth 
Bring  out  some  of  your  old  ale,  likewise 

your  Christmas  loaf. 

God  send  you  happy,  God  send  you  happy, 
Pray  God  send  you  a  happy  New  Year! 


God  bless  the  master  of  this  house,  like- 
wise the  mistress,  too, 

And  all  the  little  children  that  round  the 
table  strew. 

God  send  you  happy,  God  send  you  happy, 

Pray  God  send  you  a  happy  New  Year ! 

The  cock  sat  up  in  the  yew  tree, 
The  hen  came  clucking  by, 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas 
And  a  good  fat  pig  in  the  sty !" 

In  some  churches  of  rural  England 
there  is  yet  preserved  the  ancient  custom 
at  close  of  the  morning  service  of  the 
clerk  calling  out  in  loud  voice  to  the  de- 
parting congregation:  "A  merry  Christ- 
mas! And  a  happy  New  Year!" 

Yule-tide  is  the  Scottish  dialect  for 
Christmas,  the  term  being  identical  with 
that  given  by  the  Goths  and  Saxons  to  the 
festival  of  the  winter  solstice.  And  just 
as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christmas  time  festivities,  especially  the 
general  distribution  of  gifts,  are  survivals 
of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  so  it  is  that 
from  the  pagans  come  to  us  the  Yule-tide 
rites  of  hanging  the  mistletoe  and  burn- 
ing of  the  Yule  log. 

It  was  from  the  west-midland  counties 
of  Worcester  and  Gloucester  that  mistle- 
toe flourishes  in  great  abundance  and 
practically  supplies  the  British  market. 

The  olden  custom  of  hauling  the  Yule 


On  the  road  to  Bury  Green. 

log  from  the  forest,  with  every  one  raid- 
ing his  hat  as  it  passes,  and  installing  it 
in  the  fireplace  of  baronial  halls  amid  vast 
cheering,  is  still  kept  up  where  large  house 
parties  are  gathered  to  do  justice  to  the 
Christmas  cheer.  But  it  is  now  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  event  for  the  bringing  in 
of  the  wild  boar's  head  to  have  part  in  any 
of  this  modern  feasting. 

The  log  having  been  placed  in  position 
and  ignited  with  the  "ashton,"  or  fag- 
got preserved  for  this  purpose  from  the 
log  of  the  previous  Christmas,  there  is 
solemnly  lighted  a  candle  of  monstrous 
size.  This  is  the  Yule-tide  candle,  which 
thereafter  sheds  its  light  for  the  evening 
upon  the  company. 

In  the  buttery  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford,  is  a  stone  socket  ornamented  with 
the  figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb,  wherein  for- 
merly at  Christmas  always  burned  the; 
Yule-tide  candle. 

Some  of  the  Christmas  customs  still  ad- 
hered to  in  various  parts  of  England  are 
most  interesting.  Among  these  is  that 
of  the  Devonshire  farmers  who,  gathering 
their  friends  about  them  on  Christmas 
eve,  entertain  with  hot  cakes  and  ale.  A 
procession  is  then  formed,  the  host  lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  orchard,  bearing  an 
offering  of  cakes  and  ale  to  the  principal 
apple  tree,  about  which  the  company 
sing: 


"Bear  blue  apples  and  pears  enow, 
Barn  fulls,  bags  full,  sack  fulls, 
Hurrah !  Hurrah  1    Hurrah !" 

The  country  folk  of  quaint  Devon  and 
Cornwall  still  firmly  believe  that  at  mid- 
night of  Christmas  eve  the  cattle  fall  up- 
on their  knees  in  adoration  of  the  child 
Jesus  born  at  Bethlehem.  Bees,  .they 
affirm,  rouse  up  at  that  mystic  hour  and 
sing  a  Gloria  in  their  hives. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  io  be  in- 
vited to  make  one  of  a  house  party  for  the 
Yule-tide,  your  experience  is  likely  to 
prove  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  this 
season  has  three  distinct  phases — its  cele- 
bration in  the  home,  the  churches  and  the 
theatres. 

Primarily  and  essentially,  it  is  a 
home  festival — that  of  the  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men,  which  is  its 
body  and  spirit.  The  time  when,  with 
holly  and  mistletoe  making  lovely  home 
and  church,  with  pantries  filled  with  ail 
manner  of  tempting  substantials  and 
sweets,  the  spirit  of  generosity  extends 
cordial  cheer  whereby  the  humblest  dwell- 
ings may  warm  into  joyousness. 

The  home  having  been  wreathed  and 
festooned  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  house- 
holds assemble  on  Christmas  even  to  pret- 
tily preserve  the  cheery  custom  of  sing- 
ing in  praise  of  the  holly : 
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"Here  comes  the  holly  that  is  so  gent, 
To  please  all  men  is  his  intent. 

Allelujah! 

Whoso  against  holly  do  sing 
He  may  weep  and  his  hands  wring. 

Allelujah ! 

Snapdragon  is  a  favorite  sport  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  is  by  many  considered  in- 
dispensible  to  the  jollity  of  the  season.  A 
quantity  of  raisins  having  been  placed  in 
a  bowl  or  shallow  dish,  brandy  is  poured 
over  the  fruit  and  ignited.  By  turns  the 
guests  endeavor  to  grasp  a  raisin,  plung- 
ing their  hands  as  fearlessly  as  may  be 
through  the  Snapdragon  flames.  As  this 
is  difficult,  requiring  courage  no  less  than 
dexterity,  much  merriment  is  excited  at 
the  expense  of  the  timid  and  unsuccess- 
ful. 

An  atmosphere  of  the  supernatural  is 
added  to  the  lapping  blue  and  red  flames 
by  extinguishing  all  lights  prior  to  ignit- 
ing the  spirit  in  which  swim  the  plump 
raisins.  Then  follows  sepulchral  chant- 
ing of 

"The  Song  of  the  Snapdragon. 
Here  he  comes  with  flaming  bowl, 
Don't  he  mean  to  take  his  toll, 
Snip  !     Snap !     Dragon ! 


"Take  care  you  don't  take  too  much, 
Be  not  greedy  in  your  clutch, 
Snip !     Snap !     Dragon ! 

"With  his  blue  and  lapping  tongue 
Many  of  you  will  be  stung, 

Snip  !     Snap !     Dragon ! 
For  he  snaps  at  all  that  comes, 
Snapping  at  his  feast  of  plums, 

Snip !     Snap !     Dragon ! 
But  old  Christmas  makes  him  come, 
Though  he  looks  so  fee!  fa!  fum! 

Snip  !     Snap !     Dragon ! 
"Don't,  'ee  fear  him,  be  but  bold, 
Out  he  goes,  his  flames  are  cold, 

Snip !  Snap  !  Dragon !" 
Christmas  evening  is  the  great  occa- 
sion for  children's  parties.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  the  little  ones  begin  to  arrive, 
visions  of  loveliness  in  the  daintiest  of 
white  frocks,  with  pretty  sashes  and  shoul- 
der knots,  the  boys  in  snowy  sailor  cos- 
tumes. With  rush  of  merry  laughter  and 
tip-toeing  of  delight,  the  children  under 
convoy  of  their  elders,  troop  up  the  stair- 
way to  have  their  outer  wrappings  re- 
moved, and  descend  from  thence  to  the 
drawing-room.  There  awaiting  them  in 
joyous  fluttering  stand  the  small  enter- 
tainers graciously  performing  their  mimic 
honors  beside  the  mother. 


Windsor  Castle   (east  terrace),   where  King  Edward   and   Queen   Alexandra  generally 
entertain   house  parties   at  Christmas. 
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The  Christmas  tree  is,  of  course,  on 
such  occasions  the  event  of  moment, 
standing  resplendant  with  glittering  fes- 
toons, starred  with  many  hued  candles. 
From  every  branch  hanp  down  mysteri- 
ously ribbon-tied  packages,  with  beneath 
the  green  banking  of  the  tree  trunk  such 
an  array  of  dolls,  drums,  sleds  and  skates 
as  make  every  young  heart  leap  anew  in 
expectation. 

Before  any  of  these  surprises  are 
probed,  however,  comes  tea,  with  delicious 
plum  buns  for  the  youngsters.  Then  ad- 
journing to  the  larger  drawing  room  or 
library,  the  afternoon  flies  on  rainbow- 
tinted  wings  in  games  which  every  Eng- 
lish-speaking child  has  for  centuries  de- 
lighted in.  There,  is  "Hunt  the  Slipper," 
"King  Around  the  Roses,"  " London 
Bridge  is  Falling  Down,"  "Blind  Man's 
Buff,"  and  all  the  gay  list  in  which  we 
have  delighted  since  first  in  the  dim  ages 
some  soul  of  happy  inspiration  invented 
the  charmed  lot. 

Almost  before  one  realizes,  it  is  the 
mystic  hour!  Above  rippling  laughter 
sounds  the  clang  of  a  great  gong!  The 
children  pause  quivering  with  the  keen- 
ness of  delight,  for  often  as  it  comes, 
vear  after  year,  and  well  as  they  know 
what  it  portends,  this  sound  is  always  ac- 
companied by  dcliciouslv  indescribable 
thrills. 

Not  a  candle  has  yet  been  lit.  Yet  of 
a  sudden  the  room  and  all  out  of  doors 
is  illuminated  by  the  gorgeous  red  and 
yellow  glare  of* an  immense  bonfire  >A 
brushwood  to  which,  on  the  instant,  the 
torch  has  been  applied,  and  the  air  id 
filled  with  the  throbbing  music,  as  out- 
side the  village  Waits  sing : 

uWhen  Christ  was  born  of  Mary  free, 
In  Bethlehem  in  that  far  citie, 
Angels  sang  there  with  mirth  and  glee 
In  Excelsis  Gloria! 

''Herdsmen  beheld  these  angels  bright, 
To  them  appearing  with  great  light, 
\\Tio  said:  'God's  son  is  born  this  night!' 
In  Excelsis  Gloria! 

"The  King  is  come  to  save  mankind, 
As  in  Scripture  truths  we  find, 
Therebv  this  songr  we  have  in  mind, 

In  Excelsis  Glori  i ! 


*  I  hen  Lord  for  Thy  great  grace, 
<.r;int  us  the  bliss  to  see  Thy  face, 
\\  here  we  may  sing  to  Thy  solace 

In  Excelsis  Gloria! 

With  the  last  glad  ringing  notes  the 
door  bursts  open,  and  in  rushes  old  Father 
Christmas,  clad  in  scarlet  robe,  trimmed 
about  with  fluffy  white  bordering.  Upon 
his  head  is  the  regulation  pudding  bag 
can,  his  snowy  beard  covers  his  breast, 
and  on  his  back  a  scarlet  bag  is  filled  with 
gifts.  The  wide-mouthed  top  of  tin- 
pack,  heaped  with  holly,  makes  fine  back- 
ground of  shining  green  leaves  and  bril- 
liant berries  for  his  jolly  face. 

"A  happy  •Christmas!"  jovially  calls  out 
the  newcomer  to  the  children  ere,  with 
ceremonious  bow  to  the  hostess,  he  begs 
her  kind  permission  to  take  part  in  tii«- 
merry  making  of  the  hour.  This  h;i\  mi; 
been  bestowed  with  smiling  cordiality, 
Father  Christmas,  seizing  a  long  taper, 
proceeds  to  illuminate  the  tree. 

Joining  hands,  all  slowly  circle  mim.l 
the  tree,  singing  that  deliciously  sweet  old 
carol  of  Wy-nkyn  de  Worde : 

"As  I  sat  under  a  sycamore  tree, 
A  sycamore  tree,  a  sycamore  i 

I  looked  out  upon  the  sea, 

A  Christmas  day  in  tin?  morn  in-. 

"I  saw  three  ships  a-sailing  there, 
A-sailing  there,  a-sailing  there, 

Hie  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  they  b.-nv. 
A  Christmas  day  in  the  morniiiL. 

"I!'-  dill  whistle,  and  she  did  sing, 

She  did  sing,  she  did  sing, 
And  all  the  bells  on  earth  did  ring, 

A  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

"And  now  we  hope  to" taste  your  cheer, 
To  taste  your  cheer,  to  taste  your  cheer 

And  wish  you  all  a  happy  New  Year, 
A  Christmas  day  in  the  morning." 

As  the  echo  of  the  carol  dies  away,  the 
hush  that  involuntarily  follows  is  broken 
by  loud,  imperative  ringing  of  the  gong. 
Weird,  blinding  flashes  of  blue  light  shoot 
upward  from  the  bonfire  outside  t<s 
Father  Christmas,  holding  up  his  hand 
commandingly,  waves  it  merrily  out,  a<* 
there  comes  the  tinkle  of  sleigh  bells. 
Looking  about  at  the  awe-struck  children, 
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he  breaks  into  merriest  laughter  that 
make  his  fat  sides  shake,  as  bowing  and 
kissing  his  finger  tips  to  the  assembled 
company,  he  makes  rapid  exit,  calling 
out: 

"Merry  Christmas  to  all 
And  to  all  a  Good-night !" 

Bang !  The  great  door  closes  upon  him 
and  the  drawing  room  doors  are  thrown 
wide  with  the  merry  announcement  that 
the  Christmas  feast  is  served.  The  child- 
ren sit  about  the  table  to  be  waited  upon 
by  the  grown-ups,  who  don  fancy  hats 
and  caps  of  colored  tissue  paper  for  the 
occasion. 

When  the  little  ones  have  gone  and  din- 
ner has  been  served,  the  evening  is  spun 
far  into  the  morning  hours  with  a  *ound 
of  dancing,  until  there  sound?  ti'e  strain 
of  the  reel,  when  with  one  accord  all 
singing  "He's  a  Fine  Old  English  (Pintle- 
man,"  the  guests  form  down  either  side 
of  the  holly-decorated  walls  for  the  "Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,"  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Yule-tide  in  merrie  England. 

Christmas  is  celebrated  in  Wales  with 
a  cordiality  that  is  ama/ing  for  PC  gen- 
erally sedate  and  silent  a  people.  • 
with  holly,  evergreens  and  cx-dars,  inter- 
mingled with  blooming  plants,  and  al- 
ways everywhere  mistletoe  cunr.'n^ly  in- 
troduced even  into  church  decora  linns, 
the  Welch  have  put  even  the  humblest 
homes  in  fitting  trim  for  Christmas  gaye- 
ties,  they  are  ready  for  celeb/ation  of 
their  national  institution,  the  Eistedd- 
fodd.  This  direct  survival  of  Druulic 
rites  consists,  at  this  season,  of  recital  ions 
of  original  poetry  and  essays,  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  invariably 
fine  singing,  is  popular  with  all  classes, 
and  has  distinctive  educative  tenderly. 

So  eager  are  the  Welch  for  the  Jhrist- 
mas  cheer  to  be  inaugurated,  the  Waits 
in  Cardiff  and  other  portions  of  Glamor- 
ganshire distribute  themselves  aboui  the 
streets  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. And  with  first  appearance  of 
these  Waits  upon  the  public  highways, 
Christmas  may  fairly  be  said  lo  huve  be- 
gun in  Wales. 

While  in  England  the  mummers,  Waits, 
carols  and  bell  ringers  are  for  the  most 
part  but  picturesque  legends  of  the  past, 
directly  the  reverse  is  true  in  Wales.  And 


right  merrily  the  time  flies  until  the  com- 
ing of  Twelfth  Night  festivities  brings 
fitting  jubilant  close  to  the  long  winter 
holidays.  From  the  topmost  rocky  lin  it 
of  Northern  Wales  to  where  the  southern 
border  meets  and  becomes  one  with  the 
British  Channel,  the  bell-ringers  send 
their  joy  peals  abroad.  With  the  pi-Lie 
of  his  local  glory  at  heart,  each  bell-ringer 
chimes  his  merriest,  cheeriest,  clashing 
peal  from  respective  steeple.  To  these  ia 
the  country  districts  telling  of  the  Christ- 
child's  birth,  there  is  added  in  the  city  a 
clangor  that  literally  fills  all  the  listening 
air  when  at  this  festive  time  are  gathered 
a  concourse  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
ringers,  each  bent  upon  showing  his 
brother  man  with  what  melody  a  Welsh- 
man can  herald  forth  the  story  of  Bethle- 
hem. These  ringers,  gathered  from 
neighboring  smaller  towns  and  hamlets  t  > 
exhibit  their  prowess  unon  the  city  bells, 
one  after  the  other  taking  up  the  task, 
make  merry  all  the  day,  silcuce  coming 
onlv  when  the  rival  musicians  gather 
about  the  bountifully-laden  board. 

And  again,  upon  the  last  night  of  the 
vear,  the  bell-ringers  reign  supreme,  for 
'tis  then  to  mournful  slew  tolling  of  the 
bells  the  Waits  sing  the  Welsh  carol, 
"Alae'r  ffwyddn  yn  mawr,"  which  being 
translated,  is  "The  Old  Year  is  Dying." 

"The  old  year  is  dying  fast,  dying  away, 
A  dull,  cloudy  sunset  has  closed  its  last 

day, 
The  night  winds  are  sighing,  the  last  hour 

is  fled, 
The  bells  are  all  tolling — the  old  year  is 

dead!" 

Scarcely  have  the  last  words  been  sung 
before  quick  and  joyous  clash  the  bells  of 
the  New  Year,  and  every  Welchman, 
turning  to  his  neighbor,  wishes  him  hap- 
piness and  luck  in  the  twelvemonth  so 
auspiciously  begun. 

To  this  the  children  of  Pembrokeshire 
add  their  quota  in  perpetuation  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  custom.  Having  drawn 
from  the  well  a  cup  of  sparkling  clear 
water,  and  broken  from  the  nearest 
bough  a  sprig  of  evergreen,  they  go  their 
rounds  of  the  village.  Dipping  the 
branch  into  the  water,  they  sprinkle  the 
face  of  every  villager  encountered  in 
their  progress,  singing  lustily  as  they  go: 
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"Here  we  bring  new  water  from  the  well 

so  clear 
For  to  worship  God  with  this  happy  New 

Year; 
Sing  levy  dew,  sing  levy  dew,  the  water 

and  the  wine, 
With  seven  bright  gold  wires  and  bugles 

that  do  shine. 
Sing  reign  of  fair  maid,  with  gold  upon 

her  toe; 
Open  you  the  west  door  and  let  the  old 

year  go; 
Sing  reign  of  fair  maid  with  gold  upon 

her  chin; 
Open  you  the  east  door  and  let  the  New 

Year  in." 

The  singing  of  carols  by  the  Waits  is 
generally  throughout  Wales  in  their  na- 
tive tongue,  which,  well  rendered,  is  pe- 
culiarly soft  and  sweet.  Occasionally 
there  will  alternate  a  famous  early  Eng- 
lish carol.  But  which  ever  it  is,  the  rich 
calibre  of  the  Welsh  voice  makes  of  it  a 
genuine  musical  treat.  In  addition  to  this 
itinerant  singing,  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
truly  marvelous  array  of  Christmas  con- 
certs and  musical  entertainments,  which, 
because  of  the  native  love  of  music  and 
unquestioned  ability,  combines  to  render 
thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Now  and  again,  a  harper  playing  the 
role  of  wandering  minstrel,  enters  a  com- 
munity where  the  Christmas  observances 
are  progressing  at  a  rather  more  sedate 
pace  than  one  would  fancy  altogether  ap- 
propriate to  place  and  season.  For  such, 
it  requires  but  the  first  quick,  full  throb- 


bing chord  to  effect  a  complete  change. 
Up  jumps  the  sturdy  farmer,  with  lads 
and  lassies,  on  the  instant  following,  and 
away  they  all  spin  into  mazy  intricacies 
of  the  exciting  Welsh  jig.  Yet  all  the 
while  with  movements  as  tempestuous  as 
any  Irish  lilting  or  exciting  as  a  Scotch 
sword  dance,  the  gravity  of  the  Welsh 
countenance  never  relaxes,  since  His  truly 
a  most  serious  business  upon  which  all 
are  now  intent. 

Then,  presto !  a  rich  voice  strikes  into 
some  familiar  Christmas  air,  and  to  the 
strange,  utterly  unpronounceable  words, 
the  harpist  keeps  skillful  accompany- 
ment,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
room  right  royally  singing  their  best. 

Largess  to  the  poor  is  at  Christmas  a 
striking  feature  of  Welsh  observance  of 
the  great  Christian  festival.  In  addition 
to  the  baskets  heaped  with  substantial 
left  at  every  door,  the  poor  of  each  parish 
are,  on  Christmas,  entertained  with  a 
bountiful  dinner.  This  is  followed  later 
by  afternoon  tea  at  the  various  church 
houses  in  which  even  inhabitants  of  the 
infirmaries  and  workhouses  take  delighted 
part. 

As  in  England,  boxing  night  in  South- 
ern Wales  is,  by  the  masses,  devoted  to 
attendance  upon  the  pantomime.  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merrie  men  are  especial 
favorites  with  all  Welshmen,  as  is  testified 
by  the  numerous  statues  in  their  country 
to  the  Merrie  King  of  Outlaws.  And  if 
perchance  the  pantomime  happens  to  tell 
of  him  on  boxing  night,  all  W/ales  is  agog 
to  attend. 


Izeita  Jewel,   Iea3!ng  lady  at  the  Colonial    Theatre,    who   is    instrumental   in   giving   an 
Xmau  tree  to  refugee  children. 
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THE  Christmas  spirit,  which  has  al- 
ways so  bountifully  spread  its 
wings  over  San  Francisco,  shed- 
ding the  radiance  of  sweet  giving  through 
every  household,  will  not  forsake  us  this 
year.  But  with  the  added  incentive  of 
a  calamity  that  has  united  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  widened  their  sympathies, 
the  Christmas  spirit  will  diffuse  happi- 
ness and  love  into  the  darkest  corner  of 
our  city  and  make  this  a  memorable  feast 
of  Christ  Love. 

The  many  charitable  organizations 
which,  in  former  years,  did  so  much  to 
make  the  homeless  and  suffering  child- 
rens'  Christmas  a  happy  one  are  making 
plans  to  celebrate  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Doctor's  Daughters. 

Tin*  Doctor's  Daughters,  a  band  of 
capable,  helpful  society  girls,  well  known 
in  San  Francisco  for  efficient  work  among 
the  needy,  was  the  first  to  offer  its  ser- 
vices to  the  refugees. 

Before  the  disaster  it  had  been  the 
method  of  these  "Daughters"  to  rehabili- 
tate the  ones  who  applied  to  them  for 
help.  A  person  or  family  was  given 
substantial  aid — sent  to  a  hospital,  if 
sick,  and  looked  after  until  well;  then 
employment  was  procured,  and  the  appli- 
cant faced  the  world  with  renewed  cour- 
age. Their  motto,  "Heloing  those  who 
try  to  help  themselves,"  proved  a  good 
working  theory  before  the  fire,  and  their 
experience  enabled  them  to  ccfpe  with 
the  situation  brought  about  by  the  de- 
struction of  incomes  on  April  18th.  Im- 
mediately after,  Miss  Susanne  McEwen, 
President  of  the  Doctor's  Daughters; 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Vice-President ;  Miss 
Jean  Pollock,  Miss  Persis  Coleman  and 
Mrs.  T.  D.  Fennimore  secured  an  empty 
house  on  Washington  street,  near  the  Red 
Cross  headquarters  and  threw  themselves 


into  the  work  of  aiding  the  refugees. 
When  the  necessity  ceased,  the  house  was 
given  up,  but  the  ladies  continue  the  good 
work  in  individual  cases,  and  many  deli- 
catelv  reared  women  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  apply  to  the  relief  commit- 
tee have  cause  to  bless  the  Doctor's 
Daughters. 

This  society  very  seldom  comes  before 
the  public,  but  when  it  does,  the  fash- 
ionable people  make  the  occasion  an  event 
well  worth  remembering. 

Last  year,  the  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
with  Dick  Hotaling  as  Shylock,  was 
played  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Doctor's  Daughters,  and 
netted  them  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

A  rather  amusing  mistake  that  is  con- 
stantly being  made  concerning  the  Doc- 
tor's Daughters  is  thinking  that  the  mem- 
bers are  physicians'  daughters,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  society  was  formed 
by  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Mackeu- 
zie,  the  eminent  divine,  and  for  a  time 
that  beloved  pastor  directed  its  work. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  those  help- 
ful young  women  to  give  any  entertain- 
ment this  winter,  but  they  are  going  to 
"mother"  a  beautiful  project  whereby  the 
refugee  children  of  San  Francisco  are  to 
have  a  Christmas  that  will  outdo  any  pre- 
vious one  in  their  experience.  Messrs. 
Kurtzig  and  Bacon,  managers  of  the  Co- 
lonial Theatre,  will,  on  the  afternoon  be- 
fore Christmas,  give  a  free  performance 
of  "Cinderella"  to  the  refugee  children. 
An  immense  Christmas  tree  will  be 
placed  on  the  stage  after  the  perform- 
ance, and  a  useful  gift  presented  to  each 
child  in  the  theatre.  The  Doctor's 
Daughters  will  have  charge  of  the  benefit, 
and  a  more  delightful  plan  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  little  ones  could  not  be 
conceived. 
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Think  of  it,  children !  To  see  the  play 
of  "Cinderella"  would  make  a  "peach  of 
a  time"  by  itself,  but  in  addition,  to  have 
a  mysterious  parcel  wafted  down  to  you 
— perhaps  by  the  delectable  Cinderella 
herself — -is  surely  crowding  enough  joy 
into  one  day,  even  though  that  be  the  day 
before  Christmas. 

Miss  Izzeta  Jewell,  leading  lady  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  monster  benefit  given  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
for  the  San  Francisco  sufferers,  shortly 
after  the  disaster,  will,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Doctor's  Daughters,  have  charge  of 
the  affair.  Miss  Jewell  has  received  as- 
surances from  her  fellow  actors  in  the 
East  that  they  will  only  be  too  glad  to  aid 
her  in  the  matter  of  giving  the  children 
a  merry  Christmas. 

The  Infants'  Shelter. 

The  Infants'  Shelter  building,  a 
handsome,  commodious  house,  situated  on 
Columbia  Square,  '  and  especially  de- 
signed and  fitted  up  for  the  taking  care 
of  infants — larger  children,  also — while 
the  mothers  were  at  work,  was  burned  in 
the  late  disaster,  but  as  soon  as  possible 
a  house  was  procured  on  Howard  street, 
between  18th  and  19th,  near  the  district 
that  needs  just  such  a  helping  hand  as 
the  Shelter  can  give,  and  at  the  present 
moment  a  large  number  of  tots  are  being 
cared  for. 

This  charitable  institution  has  been  un- 
tiring in  its  efforts  to  rescue  children 
from  neglect.  No  mother  has  ever  been 
turned  away  from  the  Shelter  whether 
she  was  able  to  pay  the  pittance  required 
for  the  child's  keep  or  not. 

The  organization  was  seriously  crip- 
pled by  the  fire,  but  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  so  noble  a  charity  will  soon  be  able 
to  care  for  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
its  former  comfortable,  cozy  fashion.  Mrs. 
Toplitz,  the  president,  informed  me  that 
the  membership  had  not  fallen  off  to  any 
great  extent. 

There  is  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Infants' 
Shelter,  composed  entirely  of  young  girls, 
who  have  charge  of  the  Christmas  tree 
for  the  children.  Miss  Alycia  Mills  is 
the  President.  Each  year  the  members 
give  an  entertainment — usually  in  No- 
vember— to  procure  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  annual  celebration.  These 


entertainments  have  been  most  success- 
ful. Sometimes  it  has  been  merely  a 
"tea,"  sometimes  a  concert,  and  occa- 
sionally a  fair,  but  whatever  it  was,  the 
promoters  thereof  were  so  popular  that 
young  and  old  were  eager  to  attend  and 
spend  their  money  in  a  ^ood  cause. 

The  fund  gained  in  this  way  was  spent 
on  an  immense  Christmas  tree,  on  which 
were  presents  for  every  child  the  Shelter 
contained. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one 
Christmas  at  the  Shelter.  The  children 
— spotlessly  clean — were  seated  in  clus- 
ters around  the  magic  tree,  which  was 
fairly  riotous  with  color  and  heavily  laden 
with  good  things.  A  jolly,  rotund  Santa 
Glaus,  puffed  up  with  pride,  covered  with 
cotton  snow  and  glittering  with  silver 
dust,  judiciously  handed  out  the  packages 
to  the  children.  One  tot,  her  lap  filled 
with  toys,  candy,  a  doll  and  various 
things  to  wear,  and  her  heart  bursting 
with  gratitude,  looked  up  at  me  and 
lisped  in  a  bewildering  way : 

"I  don't  know  which  I  like  best,  Dod 
or  Tanta  Tlaus." 

"Well,"  I  said  diplomatically,  "God 
sent  you  Santa  Glaus,  you  know." 

"Oh,  did  he?"  she  whispered.  "Course, 
then,  He's  the  bestest."  .And  her  dear, 
little  grateful  heart  was  satisfied. 

The  members  of  the  Auxiliary  had  not 
expected  to  give  an  entertainment  this 
year,  but  quite  wn-expeetedly  a  "bazar/' 
ready  made,  was  put  into  their  hands, 
and  such  a  sweet,  generous  gift  certainly 
deserves  special  mention. 

A  number  of  school  children  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Clay  street  and  Pre- 
sidio avenue,  calling  themselves  "The 
Busy  Bees,"  were  to  have  held  a  "Fair" 
at  lie  house  of  Mrs.  Martin  Regensber- 
ger  on  the  19th  of  April.  As  the  world 
knows,  the  supreme  tragedy  of  that  time 
obliterated  all  thought  of  festivity,  so  the 
dainty  things  were  put  out  of  sight.  But 
all  summer  long  the  "Bees"  have  added 
to  their  store,  until  it  has  outgrown  the 
confines  of  a  house,  and  the  generous 
children  have  turned  the  whole  thing 
over  to  the  Infants'  Shelter,  and  the  sale 
will  be  held  at  Hamilton  Hall,  on  Steinei 
and  Geary  streets,  the  third  Saturday  ii 
November. 

The  names  of  the  little  "Busy  Bees ' 
are:  Marian  Regensberger,  Violet  and 
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Melba  Cook,  Norma  Os.  tX  farie  Cut- 
ten,  Alice  Shalitz,  Albert .^j£+.  'Eugenia 
Masten  and  Vera  Davis. 

The  articles  range  all  the  way  from 
kimonas  to  pen-wipers,  including  dolls 
and  their  wardrobes,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
hamper  filled  with  curios  and  toys  given 
by  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young. 

The  price  asked  for  admission  to  the 
bazar  will  be  a  trifle,  and  everything  will 
be  sold  very  cheaply.  Those  in  charge 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  make 
enough  to  give  the  children  of  the  Shel- 
ter a  merry  Christmas.  The  Auxiliary 
of  the  Shelter,  assisted  by  the  unselfish 
Busv  Bees,  will  have  charge  of  the  affair. 

Nursery  for  Homeless  Children. 

The  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children, 
another  excellent  charitable  organization, 
is  situated  out  on  Lake  street  and  14th 
avenue.  The  building,  a  very  imposing 
one,  fared  very  badly  on  the  18th  of 
April.  The  children  were  made  doubH 
homeless  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
house,  and  were  obliged  to  spend  several 
days  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
home.  Later,  they  were  transferred  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Sacramento. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Jacob  Bertz,  the  President,  and  her 
able  Board  of.  Directors,  the  building  has 
been  repaired.  The  money  was  donated 
by  friends  of  the  institution,  but  in  com- 
pliance with  Mrs.  Bertz's  request,  the 
names  of  these  good  Samaritans  will  not 
be  published.  The  home  is  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy,  and  more  than  likely  be- 
for  this  article  appears  the  little  child- 
ren— seventy-five  in  number — will  be 
brought  back  to  San  Francisco  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  this  admirably  fitted  up 
home. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
of  these  charitable  organizations  that 
most  San  Franciscans  are  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  object  of  their  being,  but 
perhaps  the  reminder  that  the  lare  dis- 
aster has  increased  the  number  of  helpless 
children  to  be  cared  for  will  quicken  the 
sympathies  and  interest  people  anew  in 
this  most  blessed  of  charities:  "The  wo- 
man who  takes  into  her  heart  her  own 
children  may  be  a  good  woman,  but  the 
woman  who  takes  into  her  heart  the 
children  of  others,  pho  is  one  of  God's 
mothers." 
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The  Auxiliary  of  The  Nursery  of  the 
Homeless  Children  is  composed  of  girls 
and  young  matrons.  Mrs.  Houseworth  is 
the  president.  The  work  of  the  Auxil- 
iary in  the  past  has  been  to  aid  in  all  en- 
tertainments, of  which  a  charity  ball,  a 
sale  at  the  St.  Francis,  and  a  card  party 
at  the  Palace  were  most  interesting  events 
of  the  year  B.  E.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
Auxiliary  furnished  the  dining  of  the 
new  home,  and  always  take  charge  of  the 
Christmas  entertainment,  which  will  be 
celebrated  in  the  usual  manner — Santa 
Claus  and  all  the  good  things  his  name 
invokes. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  children  will  not  blind  Santa  Clans 
to  the  children's  very  real,  if  fleeting,  joy 
of  receiving  candy  and  "useless"  toys. 

A  little  girl,  who  has  very  sensible  par- 
ents, said  to  me  the  other  day:  "You 
know,  your  father  and  mother  gives  you 
useful  presents  on  your  birthdays  and 
Christmas,  but  your  friends  give  you 
other  things,  and  I  just  love  "other 
things.' " 

Bearing  this  conversation  in  mind,  my 
advice  to  Santa  Claus  would  be  to  inter- 
sperse useful  gifts  with  "other  things." 

The  Children's  Hosnital  is  one  of  the 
great  charitable  institutions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  for  manv  years  has  ably  and 
devotedly  carried  on  the  work  of  bringing 
sick  children  back  to  health.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Harrington,  its  president  since  its  or- 
ganization is  in  verv  feeble  health  at 
present,  and  the  responsibility  has  de- 
volved on  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  John 
Merrill  and  Mrs.  E.  Pillsbury. 

The  building  on  California  street  was 
made  uninhabitable  on  the  18th  of  April, 
and  the  patients  were  removed  to  the 
Home  on  Sacramento  and  Maple  streets. 

The  local  Red  Cross,  Mrs.  John  Mer- 
rill, President,  has  taken  the  hospital  un- 
der its  wing,  paying  the  expenses  and 
keeping  the  several  branches — the  Ma- 
ternity home,  contagious  cottages  and 
the  typhoid  wards — amply  supplied  with 
nurses  and  physicians.  At  the  present 
time  the  resources  of  the  place  are  taxed 
to  the  utmost. 

When  the  Red  Cross  interested  itself 
in  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  work, 
naturally,  assumed  a  broader  character, 
and  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  were  ad- 
mitted. The  necessities  of  this  disastrous 
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year  seemed  to  demand  the  change,  and 
the  great-hearted  women  of  the  Red 
Cross,  who  have  given  time,  energy  and 
the  means  at  their  command  to  alleviate 
the  distress  of  the  stricken  city  since 
April  18th,  were  willing  to  take  the  bur- 
den on  their  shoulders. 

The  Children's  Hospital  has  three  aux- 
iliaries associated  with  it  First,  the 
Auxiliary  proper,  Mrs.  Taylor,  President; 
next,  the  "Chrysanthemum,"  with  Miss 
Rachel  Hovey,  President;  and  last,  but 
onlv  least  because  youngest,  the  "Mar- 
guerites," Miss  Edna  Davis,  President. 
Mrs.  John  Merrill  is  honorary  President 
of  the  three  auxiliaries,  and  her  kindly 
interest  and  advice  is  valued  and  sought 
by  all  the  members. 

The  auxiliaries  are  to  the  children  the 
fairy  godmothers  of  book  lore,  transform- 
ing many  a  sick  child's  fancy  into  real- 
ity. 

On  Christmas  day  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  the  Auxiliary  to  provide  the 
children  with  a  bountiful  dinner.  The 
Chrysanthemums  donate  a  tree  with  pres- 
ents galore. 

The  Marguerites  wait  until  Easter,  and 
that  day  they  own  the  hospital,  and  make 
gifts  that  gladden  the  souls  of  the  little 
patients  and  interest  them  for  days. 

On  May  day,  the  Doctor's  Daughters, 
though  not  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion, visit  the  hospital  and  shower  fairy 
gifts  on  the  children;  so,  take  it  all  m 
all,  the  Children's  Hospital  is  a  very 
much  favored  one,  and  if  a  little  "tad" 
must  be  ill,  you  couldn't  blame  him  if  he 
would  rather  go  there  than  anywhere  else, 
could  you  ? 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums support  a  bed  in  the  hospital,  and 
have,  been  very  busy  the  past  weeks  re- 
newing the  linen  for  the  beds.  Miss 
Edith  Bullis  is  chairman,  and  has  been 
very  active  in  this  philanthropic  work. 

In  former  years,  the  entertainments 
given  by  this  organization  were  very  at- 
tractive. The  Feast  of  the  Lanterns, 
given  at  the  Palace,  perhaps  being  the 
most  notable. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family, 
who  have  sewing  centers  in  the  various 
refugee  camps  of  the  city,  and  who  have 
been  doing  splendid  work  in  teaching  the 


children  to  sew,  keeping  them  out  of 
mischief  and  surrounding  them  with  the 
good  influence  of  their  beautiful  self- 
sacrificing  lives,  were  much  interested  in 
the  plan  of  giving  the  refugee  children 
a  happy  Christmas,  but  had  no  plans  of 
their  own.  In  fact,  each  day  held  so  much 
of  work  and  interest  to  them  that  they 
had  not  time  to  look  beyond.  In  former 
years  the  Christmas  tree  had  always  been 
a  part  of  the  holiday  celebration,  and 
though  it  was  a  little  early  to  prophesy, 
they  certainly  hoped  that  this  Christmas 
would  prove  no  exception. 

California  Club. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  Califor- 
nia Club  to  celebrate  the  merry  Christ- 
mas time  within  itself.  Of  late  years, 
a  breakfast  to  which  no  one  but  members 
were  invited  was  the  accepted  thing.  A 
few  years  ago  they  had  what  some  one 
facetiously  called  an  "inverted"  Christ- 
mas tree;  that  is,  the  club  gave  the 
Christmas  tree  to  itself,  and  all  the  par- 
,cels  thereon  were  gifts  by  the  club  to  the 
club. 

This  year  the  club  will  make  up  a 
Christmas  box  for  the  old  people  at  In- 
gleside. 

Last  week  the  President  of  the  club 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  visited  Ingle- 
side  and  found  the  refugees  very  com- 
fortably installed — stalled  is  the  word — 
in  the  stables.  However,  the  stalls  are 
white-washed.  There  is  covering  on  the 
floors  and  pictures  on  the  walls;  also 
curtains  on  the  windows,  and  though  far 
from  luxurious,  certainly  preferable  to 
the  wind-swept  Presidio. 

Mr.  Squires,  who  has  charge  of  the  sup- 
plies and  dining  room,  told  the  ladies 
that  if  they  would  send  out  some  potted 
palms  or  some  hanging  baskets  to  relievo 
the  monotonous  white  of  the  immense 
dining  room  it  would  be  much  appreci- 
ated. Several  baskets  were  promised, 
and  it -was  also  decided  in  a  conference 
with  Mrs.  Killian,  Mrs.  Angelo  and  Miss 
Eaves  that  the  club  would  send  a  Christ- 
mas box. 

"Indeed,"  Miss  Eaves  remarked,  "a 
Christmas  tree  would  not  be  out  of  place, 
for  a  great  many  of  these  old  people  are 
almost  childish  in  their  helplessness  and 
simple  wants." 
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.    '         San  Francisco  Maternity. 

The  San  Francisco  Maternity,  of  which 
Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg  is  President,  is  one  of 
the  newer  institutions,  but  in  'the  short 
time  it  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  sup- 
plied a  most  pressing  need.  It  is  officered 
by  a  number  of  society  women. 

The  general  upset  following  the  calam- 
ity of  April  18th,  scattered  the  directors, 
doctors,  nurses  and  students  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties, 
on  the  8th  of  May  the  institution  again 
opened  at  1195  Valencia  street,  and  im- 
mediately took  up  its  work  of  caring  for 
poor  women  during  confinement. 

The  Red  Cross  in  May  turned  over  the 
problem  of  caring  for  these  women,  in 
five  out  of  seven  districts,  to  the  San 
Francisco  Maternity. 

Officers— Mrs.       Frederick       Hewlett, 


Honorary  President;  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg, 
President;  Mrs.  John  Casserly,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore, 
Second  Vice-President ;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deane,  Third  Vice-President ;  Mrs.  J. 
K.  Wilson,  Fourth  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
John  Metcalfe,  Recording  Secretary ;  Miss 
M.  K.  Wallis,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Mrs.  James  A.  Cooper,  Treasurer;  Dr.  A. 
B.  Spalding,  Medical  Director. 

Directors — Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Henry  Foster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Charles  Slack, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Fernando 
Phingst,  Mrs.  Pelham  Ames,  Mrs.  Gai- 
lard  Stoney,  Mrs.  James  A.  Black,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Poindexter,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Big- 
gins, Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Suydam,  Mrs. 
J.  Stow  Ballard,  Mrs.  Albert  Houston, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Huntington. 


BY    CHARLTON    LAWRENCE    EDHOLM 

Madonna,  centuries  have  flitted  by 

And  left  as  fair  the  garland  of  thy  praise, 
As  first  it  flowered  in  those  waiting  days 

When  Gabriel  had  brought  thee  from  on  high. 

The  words,  "Hail  Mary,  blessed."  So  may  I 
Devoutly  add  my  leaf,  a  rhymed  phrase: 
Perhaps  e'en  shepherds  stammered  in  amaze 

An  echo  of  the  Christmas  angels'  cry. 

On  that  first  night,  when  wise  men  brought  their  gift 
Of  myrrh  and  incense  in  rich  urns  of  gold, 

A  new  star  rose  in  heaven  to  uplift 

The  hearts  of  men  and  to  their  eyes  unfold, 

In  lowly  shelter,  clad  in  simple  shift, 

Enshrined  MOTHERHOOD,  the  virgin-souled. 


Scuppernong  vine.     Grows   only   in   North   Carolina. 
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BY    MARY    HAN  FORD    FORD 


GKEEN  fields  and  the  shade  of  thick 
breath  of  fragrant  pines,  dark  fig- 
woods,  acres  of  snowy  cotton,  the 
ures  moving  over  the  country  with  a 
pleasant  "mawnin',  suh !"  to  the  passer- 
by, these  are  the  pictures  flitting  before 
the  mental  camera  of  the  individual  who 
has  spent  a  season  in  North  Carolina. 
In  the  country  districts  of  this  fine  old 
State  the  routine  of  life  is  almost  as 
primitive  as  it  was  in  the  golden  days 
"befo'  the  wah,"  when  giant  fields  of 
fluffy  cotton  fell  into  the  busy  fingers  of 
dusky  slave  pickers,  and  master  and  ser- 
vant united  in  a  community  where  hu- 
man rights  were  kindly  respected,  and 
moral  ideals  were  not  forgotten.  To-day 
the  negro  works  for  wages,  and  the  cotton 
fields  are  not  so  large.  Tall  pines  cover 
manv  an  acre  where  cotton  and  tobacco 
flourished  in  the  olden  time,  but  the 
genial  simplicity  of  an  earlier  period  still 
reigns. 

The  first  settlers  of  North  Carolina 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  so  aristocratic  as 
those  of  Virginia.  They  were  accustomed 


to  a  more  simple  life,  less  Baronial  in  its 
character.  The  "great  house"  about 
which  the  plantation  still  centres  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  one-story  affair,  containing  only 
four  or  five  rooms,  and  furnished  with 
wide  piazzas  on  which  the  family  live  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  kitchen, 
and  frequently  the  dining  room,  stand  in 
the  "yard,"  separate  from  the  houae 
proper.  The  yard  is  usually  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  several  acres,  shaded  by  mighty 
oaks,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  log 
cabins,  the  "servants'  quarters"  of  an- 
cient and  modern  days. 

The  negroes  gather  about  these  little 
homes,  certain  to  build  a  fire  in  the  huge 
fire-place  with  which  each  cabin  is  pro- 
vided whenever  the  weather  permits.  The 
women  dip  snuff,  pushing  the  stimulant 
under  the  upper  lip  with  a  tiny  stick. 
White  and  black  women  in  North  Caro- 
lina dip  snuff  to  an  excessive  degree.  The 
men  smoke  their  pipes,  while  songs  and 
rollicking  laughter  express  the  never-fail- 
ing gaiety  of  these  children  of  the  sun. 
Their  labor  seems  endless  to  the  northern 
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A   cotton   planter. 


visitor,  but  their  happiness  never  lessens: 
They  rise  before  dawn,  and  one  hears 
them  strolling  across  the  fields  while  they 
mark  time  to  a  characteristic  negro  mel- 
ody, always  in  tune.  Their  voices  are 
especially  rich  and  mellow,  and  they  never 
miss  the  harmony  of  their  intervals. 

Doors  are  not  locked  in  this  primitive 
locale.  The  broad  hall  runs  through  the 
house,  and  the  entrance  is  frequently 
thrown  wide  open  at  each  end  both  day 
and  night  The  cook  who  comes  to  pre- 
pare the  morning  meal  often  lives  at  a 
distance  from  the  "great  house;"  the  boy 
who  kindles  the  fires  on  the  generous 
hearths  wins  free  admission  in  what 
seems  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  perform 
his  function.  The  weary  sleeper  wakens 
with  a  start,  and  the  fear  of  burglars 
caught  from  a  less  Arcadian  atmosphere, 
but  turns  over  for  another  nap  with  :i 
comforting  sense  of  peace  and  increasing 
warmth. 

The  people  are  absorbed  in  their  own 
affairs,  and  are  singularly  indifferent  to 
the  progress  of  events  in  the  outer  world. 
They  take  no  magazines;  a  daily  paper  is 
an  almost  unheard-of  novelty;  they  know 
nothing  of  "trusts,"  and  the  word  "eco- 
nomics" is  strange  to  their  ears.  In  their 
speech,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  of  life, 
there  are  traces  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin which  has  preserved  its  quiet  current 
of  inherited  custom  unmarred  by  irritat- 
ing contact  with  an  environing  common- 
wealth. Thus  one  of  their  favorite  dishes 


is  a  stew  of  hog's  jowl  with  black-eyed 
peas.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
jowl  is  Saxon  for  jaw.  and  will  recall  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  in  regard  to  the  de- 
.'ights  of  "black-eyed  peas  and  a  piece 
of  bread  and  butter."  Both  these  reflec- 
tions from  the  past  indicate  the  antiquity 
of  such  a  savory  concoction.  Alfred  the 
Great  may  have  seen  it  smoke  upon  his 
table,  and  Harold  Bluetooth  himself 
doubtless  rejoiced  in  its  luscious  flavor. 

The  habitants  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
all  sorts  of  "greens,"  which  they  dignify 
by  the  Chaucerian  name  of  "sallet."  The 
Brunswick  stew  is  their  chief  delicacy, 
and  this  is  frequently  one  of  the  cherished 
additions  to  the  barbecue.  The  North 
Carolinan  loves  better  than  anything  else 
this  communal  feast  about  the  creature 
cooked  in  the  open  air,  dressed  with  an 
amount  of  vinegar  and  Cayenne  pepper 
sufficient  to  render  it  impossible  to  the  un- 
initiated palate.  Ox,  hog,  or  sheep  cooked 
in  the  open  with  these  condiments  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  any  celebra- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  The  planter  is 
not  above  organizing  such  a  feast  for 
profit,  knowing  well  that  his  neighbors 
will  ride  miles  to  buy  a  slice  of  such  roast, 
flanked  by  a  dish  of  brunswick  stew, 
washed  down  by  a  stiff  glass  of  "cohn 
whiskey,"  drawn  "on  the  quiet"  from  a 
moonlight  still,  maybe. 

Yet  the  same  planter  is  the  most  hos- 
pitable of  souls,  and  is  always  willing  to 
contribute  his  portion  of  "meat"  for  an 
open-air  feast,  which  will  put  nothing 
back  in  his  pocket.  The  neighborliness  of 
people  is  one  of  the  charming  features  of 
life  in  this  remote  locality.  Men  and 
women  know  little  class  distinction  as  far 
as  "white  folks"  are  concerned,  and  white 
and  black  in  a  township  are  sure  of  the 
services  of  their  kind  in  misfortune,  in 
illness  or  death. 

Another  curious,  and  doubtless  tradi- 
tional feature  in  the  country  customs  of 
this  region  is  the  habit  of  describing  the 
size  of  a  plantation  according  to  the  beasts 
of  burden  employed  in  its  tillage.  A  "one 
horse  farm"  consists  of  thirty  acres, 
which  is  all  that  a  horse  can  cultivate, 
though  a  good  mule  can  take  care  of 
forty.  A  "steer  farm"  is  only  fifteen 
acres,  and  a  man  who  runs  a  "six  horse 
plantation"  is  a  prosperous  planter. 

The  steer  is  the  negro's  friend  for  con- 
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stant  service,  and  he  uses  it  not  only  to 
plough  his  field,  but  to  carry  his  family 
to  town  for  the  holiday  that  occurs  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  every  month.  Then  all 
the  negroes  don  their  shiniest  collars  and 
gayest  gowns.  The  roads  are  brilliant 
with  their  equipages,  the  air  vocal  with 
their  songs  and  laughter.  "Cohn  whiskey" 
flows  for  young  and  old,  and  the  dark- 
skinned  citizen  who  returns  sober  to  his 
cabin  is  a  memorable  figure  for  the  suc- 
ceeding month.  The  affection  a  negro 
feels  for  the  steer  he  has  broken  and  n 
for  some  time  is  frequently  noticeable.  He 
will  refuse  to  sell  it  and  purchase  a  horse, 
when  it  is  manifestly  to  his  interest  to 
do  so,  and  thus  rent  a  larger  piece  of 
land. 

The  economic  conditions  of  this  part 
of  the  South  are  unique  in  some  respect*. 
The  necessity  of  living  "on  time"  is  the 
black  spot  in  the  life  of  the  poor  planter, 
as  well  as  the  negro.  The  broker,  who  is 
a  "shark,"  lies  in  wait  for  his  victim  here 
as  elsewhere.  He  sells  him  whatever  be 
demands,  guano  for  his  fields,  coffee  and 
"chitlins"  for  his  stomach,  and  the  coat 
for  his  back.  He  pays  for  nothing  until 
his  crop  comes  in,  but  then  he  pays  at 
quadruple  rates,  which  puts  his  entire 
profit  into  the  hands  of  the  broker,  an! 
leaves  him  no  resource  except  to  live  "on 
time"  again  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Occasionally  a  thrifty  victim  will  save 
himself  from  the  clutch  of  the  financial 
octopus,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  helpless,  and 
lingers  on  from  year  to  year,  never  seeing 
the  color  of  a  dollar.  There  is  comfort 
in  his  situation,  however,  for  white  or 
black,  he  grows  enough  corn,  sugar  cane 
and  sweet  potatoes  for  his  needs.  He 
makes  quantities  of  delicious  molasses ;  he 
raises  so  many  hogs  that  his  larder  is  al- 
ways supplied  with  the  meat  he  best 
loves,  for  pork  only  is  known  as  "meat" 
in  North  Carolina.  He  sits  by  a  wide 
fireplace,  ever  filled  with  a  generous  blaze, 
for  the  poorest  tenant  on  a  steer  farm  on 
a  Southern  plantation  has  the  right  to 
cut  all  the  wood  he  wants  from  the  ample 
forest  reserves  on  the  place. 

There  are  no  "slums"  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  familiarity  with  the  poverty  of 
the  great  cities  makes  one  realize  the  com- 
parative comfort  of  the  country  poor  in 
this  region.  The  negroes  are  invariably 
well  nourished  and  smiling.  They  are  de- 


prived of  their  vote,  as  a  rule,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  self-protection  and  good  Gov- 
ernment. The  vote  is  merely  a  commod- 
ity to  the  average  black  man,  which  can 
be  exchanged  for  a  drink  of  the  inevitable 
"cohn  whiskey."  His  best  friend  in  such 
a  case  is  the  machine  politician,  and  the 
negro  has  not  so  far  been  educated  into  a 
realization  of  what  power  for  better  living 
lies  in  his  ballot. 

The  poverty  of  the  Southern  negro  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  melan- 
choly white  workers  in  the  cotton  mills. 
These  raise  no  hogs,  plant  no  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  are  the  victims  of  a  commercial 
slavery  far  worse  than  any  other  despot- 
ism at  present.  If  they  had  courage 
enough  for  the  country  life  they  might  re- 
joice in  the  rough  plenty  of  that  happier 
existence. 

North  Carolina  is  so  sparsely  settled 
that  many  of  its  rural  districts  are  re- 
mote from  the  railroad.  A  telegram  and 
telephone  messages  are  im possibilities. 
The  days  are  passed  in  simple  duties, 
which  never  by  any  chance  stretch  beyond 
the  county  line,  and  seldom  beyond  kin- 
ship. Labor  is  so  cheap  that  no  one  is 
overburdened,  for  the  laborer  receiving 
small  hire  does  not  rack  his  nerves  to 
finish  any  stint  in  a  given  time. 

The  planter   walks   or  rides  over   his 


'Aunt    Cindy." 
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broad  acres  to  see  that  all  is  in  order,  usu- 
ally throwing  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 
so  that  he  may  carry  home  a  rabbit  or  a 
brace  of  partridges  to  add  to  the  family 
dinner.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  pleas- 
ures at  his  command,  and  if  time  threat- 
ens to  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  he 
calls  in  his  neighbors  and  his  dogs  for 
a  fox  hunt,  such  as  can  be  experi 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  the  sunny 
South. 

r\  he  planter's  wife  attends  to  her  house- 
hold in  leisurely  fashion,  always  careful 
that  her  table  shall  be  amply  supplied 
with  the  luxuries  bestowed  by  her  broad 
acres.  She  does  not  weave  nor  spin,  as 
did  her  grandmothers,  but  she  is  other- 
wise independent  of  the  outer  world  in 
providing  for  her  family.  Jars  of  fruit 
and  strings  of  red  peppers,  dried  apples 
and  black-eyed  peas  ensure  the  family 
against  any  touch  of  want  between  the 
plethora  of  succeeding  harvests.  She  has 
figs  and  peaches,  grapes  of  rare  flavor,  so 
she  can  well  dispense  with  California 
fruits  and  Florida  oranges. 

There  is  comparatively  little  social  life 
in  the  country,  but  people  ride  and  drive 
great  distances  to  exchange  visits,  and 
the  latch  string  is  always  out  for  hospi- 
table reception.  A  funeral  is  truly  a  so- 
cial function,  for  the  old  residents  are 
so  well  known  that  when  one  dies  the 
entire  community  feels  obliged  to  pay  its 
respects,  and  as  many  persons  come  from 
a  considerable  distance,  refreshment  must 
be  provided  for  them.  A  barbecue  is  a 
natural  part  of  such  an  entertainment, 
and  perhaps  grief  may  be  tempered  by 
friendly  comparisons  in  memory  of  the 
departed. 

The  country  itself  forms  the  unique 
charm  of  this  rural  existence.  The  pine 
forest  is  always  but  a  few  paces  from 
the  door-step.  The  sigh  of  the  woods, 
the  hoot  of  the  night  owl,  floats  into  the 
windows  to  greet  the  unaccustomed  ears 
of  the  city  sleeper,  and  the  home  of  the 
"furtive  folk"  is  thus  delightfully  near 
the  perceptions  of  common  life.  The  well 
sweep  is  a  familiar  object  in  every  yard. 
Pumps  are  a  modern  contrivance  of  the 
evil  one,  which  have  not  yet  invaded  this 
Arcadia  to  any  extent  The  slow  step- 
ping negro  carries  burdens  of  delicious 


water  for  all  household  purposes,  and 
the  old  oaken  bucket  is  not  yet  relegated 
to  the  confines  of  fairy  land. 

The  family  washing  is  done  out  of 
doors,  near  the  well  in  all  seasons.  The 
dark-skinned  laundress  builds  a  fire  un- 
der an  immense  iron  kettle,  into  which 
she  thrusts  her  clothes  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  home-made  soap,  strong  with 
lye.  The  fire  flames,  the  water  boils,  the 
laundress  sits  dipping  snuff  most  of  the 
day,  delightfully  picturesque  in  her 
bright  turban,  and  presto!  the  clothes 
emerge  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  odorous 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  sweet  woodland 
scents. 

Within  the  house  great  fires  blaze  in 
every  room,  quickly  ignited  by  bits  of 
lightwood  bursting  with  turpentine 
The  chambers  are  very  large  as  a  rule, 
with  high  ceilings  which  render  the  apart- 
ment difficult  to  heat. 

"Yo'  laigs  is  pa'ched,  an'  yo'  back  is 
freezing,"  explained  Aunt  Cindy,  a  dark 
seeress  of  the  neighborhood,  "but  de  fah 
do  look  mighty  good!  Ah  wouldn't 
nevah  change  foh  a  ole  black  stove." 

The  "freezin'  back"  coaxes  the  family 
to  gather  closely  about  the  blazing  hearth. 
There  is  untold  fascination  in  the  leap- 
ing flame  which  courts  mysterious  and 
flitting  shadows  in  distant  corners.  Here 
if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  listener, 
the  lady  of  the  ancien  regime  tells  elo- 
quent stories  of  the  plantation  life  in 
olden  days,  when  "white  folks  had  to 
work  hard  to  keep  up  the  niggahs!" 
When  every  negro  owned  three  suits  a 
y'-ar,  made  in  the  "great  house,"  and  of 
such  good  material  that  they  could  not 
be  worn  out!  Or  the  white-haired  veteran 
from  Confederate  ranks  recites  the  epic 
of  his  comrades'  valor,  and  raps  his  cane 
against  the  polished  floor  in  illustration 
of  the  ease  with  which  his  regiment 
thumped  the  Yankees. 

In  such  hours,  the  progress  of  the  world 
seems  far  away.  One  shrinks  from  the 
daily  paper,  and  the  glamour  of  the  past 
shrouds  the  baldness  of  the  present  in  a 
golden  mist  of  romance.  The  murmur  of 
the  pine  woods  fills  the  silences,  and  con- 
versation becomes  an  intrusion  when  these 
are  broken  also  by  the  cheerful  tongues  of 
a  crackling  wood  fire. 


BY    JOHN    L.    COWAN 


"Take  Gifts  with  a  sigh :  most  men  give 
to  be  paid." — John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

IF  the  tales  told  of  them  be  true,  there 
never  was  a  more  hospitable  people 
than   the   inhabitants   of   Carazan,    a 
province  of  Tartary. 

Now  matter  how  uncouth  the  man- 
ners or  how  rude  the  behavior  of  the 
stranger,  he  received  a  cordial  welcome, 
was  treated  to  the  best  the  country  afford- 
ed, and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  de- 
part, was  loaded  with  gifts  and  sent  on  his 
way  with  protestations  of  regret  that  his 
stay  was  so  short.  When  a  stranger  of 
handsome  appearance  and  pleasing  man- 
ners came  among  them,  however,  they 
killed  him,  that  his  soul  might  forever 
remain  among  them. 

Of  course  the  people  of  Carazan  were 
barbarians.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
some  excuse  for  them  in  thus  perverting 
the  sentiment  of  hospitality  into  an  incen- 
tive to  murder.  However,  we  do  not  need 
to  go  to  the  barbarians,  or  to  listen  to 
travelers'  tales  to  learn  that  even  the 
kindly  virtues  may  be  overdone,  or  so 
grossly  perverted  as  to  become  nuisances 
or  even  social  menaces.  For  example,  is  it 
not  true  that  in  the  giving  of  gifts  at 
Christmas  time  the  virtue  of  generosity  is 
as  sadly  distorted  as  was  the  Carazan  con- 
ception of  hospitality? 

Did  human  nature  ever  assume  a  dis- 
guise more  ridiculously  transparent  than 
that  donned  for  this  season  of  the  year? 
A  gift  ought  to  be  bestowed  in  the  fullness 
of  one's  heart,  with  no  string  attached  to 
it,  without  the  desire  or  the  expectation  of 
anything  in  return.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  average  Christmas  shopper,  when  mak- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  bargain  sales  in 
search  of  tokens  of  love  and  friendship, 
rarely  leaves  out  the  crafty  speculation: 
"What  will  I  receive  in  return?"  Although 
the  thought  is  never  uttered,  and  is  rarely 


confessed  even  to  one's  own  soul,  there  is 
always  a  slimy  hope  that  the  recipient  of 
one's  grudging  bounty  will  reciprocate 
with  something  costly,  or  more  rare  and 
valuable.  When  this  spirit  prompts  the 
donor,  it  is  not  a  gift  that  is  made,  but  a 
speculation  that  is  hazarded.  It  is  as 
truly  a  gamble  as  a  bet  on  a  prize-fight  or 
a  horse  race,  and  as  much  a  deal  in  futures 
as  the  purchase  of  September  wheat  op- 
tions in  May,  or  of  cotton  before  the  seed 
is  planted.  A  casuist  might  be  justified 
in  pronouncing  this  species  of  gambling 
the  most  debasing  of  all.  It  is  a  sort  of 
moral  anesthetic,  putting  the  conscience 
to  sleep  with  lying  protestations  of  good 
intentions. 

Like  every  other  variety  of  gambling  or 
speculation,  this  rarely  proves  remunera- 
tive or  satisfactory.  It  is  amusing  to  hear 
the  post-Christmas  bleatings  of  the  lambs 
who  have  sheared  themselves  in  the  expec- 
tation of  receiving  a  warmer  or  a  whiter 
fleece  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else. 
Strangely  enough,  no  one  seems  to  come 
out  ahead.  Every  one  is  disappointed,  and 
feels  that  his  or  her  friends  have  been 
unduly  niggardly.  The  season  of  "peace 
and  good  will"  thus  witnesses  the  sowing 
of  dragons'  teeth  that  sprout  a  bountiful, 
but  pestilent,  crop  of  heart-burnings,  petty 
enmities,  jealousies  and  dislikes. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  lavish  givers 
who  are  prompted  by  a  very  different  mo- 
tive, but  one  no.  less  discreditable.  These 
are  the  purse-proud,  the  "climbers,"  and 
the  "bounders."  They  give  for  show,  and 
are  grievously  disappointed  if  they  are  out- 
done. It  they  succeed  in  making  the  vic- 
tim upon  whom  they  inflict  extravagant., 
inappropriate  and  unwelcome  gifts,  feel 
that  they  have  reciprocated  in  a  miserly 
and  niggardly  way,  they  are  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  Sometimes  these  are  wealthy. 
More  often  they  desire  to  be  thought 
wealthy.  Like  flies  and  fleas  and  mosqui- 
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toes,  these  are  pests  inflicted  by  an  in- 
scrutable Providence  for  some  purpose 
that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  giving  of  gifts 
in  general,  and  of  Christmas  gifts  in  par- 
ticular, ought  to  be  confined  strictly  to 
the  members  of  the  same  family,  unless 
one  feels  inclined  to  bestow  simple  and  in- 
expensive tokens  of  good  will  and  friendly 
feeling  upon  intimate  friends.  Even  in 
the  family  circle  there  is  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  more  common  sense  than  is  ordi- 
narily displayed.  The  box  of  Christmas 
cigars  that  some  millions  of  well-meaning 
matrons  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  bestow 
upon  ungrateful  husbands  are  not  the 
worst  of  the  season's  inanities.  They 
serve  at  least  one  useful  purpose ;  they  jus- 
tify the  gibes  of  professional  jokrsiniths. 
and  they  can  be  rendered  wholly  innocu- 
ous by  neglect  to  smoke  them.  When  used 
judiciously,  they  have  been  known  to  work 
a  lasting  cure  of  that  species  of  klepto- 
mania that  impels  the  General  Nuisance 
and  the  Chronic  Bore  to  help  himself  to 


ner  of  one's  joys  is  too  generous  to  content 
herself  with  so  humble  a  gift,  and  many 
a  poor  slave  at  desk  or  countsr  will  have 
to  work  overtime  all  the  rest  of  the  winter 
to  pay  for  the  lavish  presents  bestowed  up- 
on him  by  his  too-considerate  wife. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evils  that  spring 
from  the  Pandora's  box  that  contains  tho 
('K.-istmas  gift,  as  any  butcher,  baker, 
groceryman  or  other  purveyor  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  multitude  can  tes- 
tify. Those  who  are  most  lavish  in  the 
giving  of  gifts  are  frequently  the  most  re- 
miss in  the  matter  of  paying  their  bills. 
The  family  purse  is  depleted  and  the 
hank  account  over-drawn.  For  two 
months  after  Christmas,  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  will  report  collections  slow,  and 
the  movement  of  merchandise  sluggish. 
The  wheels  of  trade  slacken  for  want  of 
the  proper  lubricant,  and  many  a  poor 
tradesman  is  forced  into  bankruptcy  be- 
cause his  highly  respectable  patrons  de- 
sire to  outshine  some  one  else  in  a  sense- 
less display  of  opulence  at  Christmas 
time. 


BY   JOHN    WRIGHT    BUCKHAM 


No  sparkling  fields  in  vestment  meet 

Of  white,  to  emulate  the  Manger  Child; 

Nor  chiming  sleigh-bells,  clear  and  sweet, 
Soothing  the  sullen  air  with  music  mild. 

But,  on  the  rounded  hills  where  cattle  pass, 
And  in  the  canyons,  where  the  shadows  dream, 

The  innocence  of  tender,  springing  grass, 

And  infant  babble  of  the  new-born  stream. 


"  (The  following  are  copies  of  letters 
from  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  firms 
in  San  Francisco,  and  from  John  P.  Hor- 
gan,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  who  were  asked  by  the  editor 
of  the  Overland  Monthly  to  send  state- 
ments for  publication,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  city.  In  regard  to  the  up- 
building of  San  Francisco,  these  speak 
for  themselves. — Editors  Note.) 

San  Francisco  November  1,  1906. 

Overland  Monthly.  905  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue, Alameda,  Cal. : 

Dear  Sirs — In  reply  to  the  enclosed,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  state  the  number  of 
vacancies  that  we  had  before  the  fire.  The 
only  information  one  can  get  in  this  line 
is  from  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany from  the  number  of  bills  they  al- 
lowed for  vacancies.  From  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  there  was  in  the  neighbor- 
borhood  of  5,000  vacancies  before  the  fire. 
The  cause  of  so  many  vacancies  was  on 
account  of  the  large  apartment  houses  be- 
ing erected,  and  being  a  new  fad,  rented 
advantageously,  which  of  course  meant 
that  owners  of  flats  would  suffer,  although 
we  must  state  that  considering  the  num- 
ber of  vacant  flats  in  comparison  with  the 
apartment  houses  that  were  built  and 
which  rented  so  advantageously,  the  in- 
crease in  population  was  remarkable,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  we  had  450,000  in- 
habitants before  the  fire.  To-day  there  ia 
not  a  single  dwelling  to  be  had.  They  are 
in  such  a  demand  that  whenever  a  new 
building  is  started,  all  the  flats  are  rented 
before  the  foundation  is  laid. 

To  show  what  the  demand  is,  prospec- 
tive tenants  who  hear  of  a  building  con- 
tract being  let,  trace  up  the  contractor,  in- 
terview the  owner,  and  pay  a  deposit  on 
the  flat  before  the  building  operations  are 
commenced.  Flats  to-day  are  bringing  in 
on  an  average  from  $8  to  $10  per  room, 
where  heretofore  they  brought  from  $4  to 
$6  per  room.  This  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude the  immediate  vicinity  of  Van  Ness 
avenue  or  Fillmore  street.  Houses  in 


these  neighborhoods  are  bringing  in  from 
$10  to  $15  per  room.  Houses  and  flats 
on  the  cross  streets  are  being  rented  by 
families,  who  sublet  the  front  rooms  for 
office  purposes. 

Lodging  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Van 
Ness  avenue  and  Fillmore  street  are  pay- 
ing on  an  average  of  $10,  and  which  be- 
fore the  fire  rented  for  only  $5  or  $6  per 
room.  Flats  and  houses  on  Fillmore  street 
where  the  buildings  were  raised,  are  rent- 
ing as  high  as  $20  per  room  for  office  pur- 
poses. The  best  paying  proposition  on  the 
market  to-day  for  owners  owning  prop- 
erty outside  of  the  business  district  is  to 
improve  their  holdings  with  buildings 
known  as  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  flats.  These 
consist  of  six  flats  under  one  roof,  with 
one  large  entrance,  and  which  can  be  built 
on  a  twenty-five  foot  lot,  and  owners  are 
obtaining  easily  on  an  average  of  $7.50 
per  room,  whether  on  a  small  or  large 
street.  You  can  readily  see  by  this  that, 
notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  build- 
ing and  labor,  it  pays  an  owner  to  erect 
such  a  building.  The  cost  to  erect  a 
building  of  this  character  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $9,000,  and  the  income  from 
the  six  flats  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$180  per  month,  so  that  owners  are  ob- 
taining 2  per  cent  per  month  gross  on 
their  investment. 

In  the  burnt  section  there  are  a  number 
of  property  owners  building  lodging 
houses  and  obtaining  $10  per  room.  On 
Third  street  to-day  there  are  being  erected 
lodging  houses  in  course  of  construction 
and  completed,  and  containing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5,000  rooms.  All  of 
them  are  permanent  buildings.  These 
rooms  are  bringing  in  from  $5  to  $7  per 
room,  where  before  the  fire  they  brought 
in  on  an  average  of  $3  per  room.  There 
is  a  big  demand  for  offices  in  the  burnt 
section,  and  prices  obtained  for  offices  av- 
erage about  $40  per  room.  There  is  also 
a  large  demand  for  lofts  for  warehouses, 
tenants  being  willing  to  pay  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  more  for  the  same  location 
since  the  fire. 

Any  information  you  may  desire  will 
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be  gladly  given,  or  should  your  represen- 
tative at  any  time  when  in  the  city  call 
at  our  office,  we  will  only  bo  too  pleased  to 
furnish  the  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  H.  UMBSEN  CO. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Hoard  of  Public 
Works  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

Gentlemen — I  submit  herewith  a  re- 
port of  building  operations  for  the  fir»t 
six  months  since  tin-  tire. 

This  report  is  rendered  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  you  as  to  tin-  amount  of 
money  expended  in  rebuilding  in  a  j»- 


nent  manner,  but  it  does  not  include  any 
structures  erected  in  the  fire  limits  which 
have  been  erected  as  "temporary." 

It  is  also  compiled  in  consequence  of 
many  requisitions  received  from  promo- 
tion committees,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  desiring  the  same. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  amount  of  fees  collected, 
and  also  to  the  meagre  force  of  inspectors 
under  which  this  bureau  is  operating,  and 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
force  be  increased  sufficient  in  number  to 
properly  cope  with  and  control  the  man- 
ner am!  method  of  building  as  denned  by 
t lie  ordinances  under  which  we  operate. 

following  are  the  figures: 


Month 
May  19 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov.  19 


Class  A 
$330,000 

I  .\000 

550,000 
275,000 


Class    H 

$250,000 

M)00 

11,900 

;.ooo 

H' 1,000 
i::>,200 

i ;  :.,ooo 


Class  C 
$10,000 
.,900 
753,050 

2,058,165 
.',574 


Frame 

1,780 
5,061 

.'..Ml 

1,186 

•  ',837 

1,612,171 


Alterations 
$91,890 
314,268 


37< 

1,695,230 
265,485 
220,053 


Fees 

$558.00 

-.'.:S7.00 

5,132.00 

V.79.50 

in..  IS3.50 

12,288.50 

»:.!>  15.00 


$1,445,000     $983,100    $8,745,384      $11.r<i.>;      $3,210,171 

SUMMAKY: 

Class  "A"    $1,M.-,. • 

Class  "B"   9«.'t.  100 

Ctom+V  8,746, 

Frame    11. " 

Alterations   3,210.  i ;  i 


Minor  Buildings  and  Alterations 


5,438.06 

309,160.00 

Total-^$25,984,598.00 

The  fees  collected  upon  the  above  amount   to    46,343.00 

Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  P.  HORGAN,  Chief  Inspector. 


WILLIAM  Marion  Reed/s  criti- 
cisms on  Maude  Adams  and 
Bernhardt  arc  alone  worth  the 
purchase  of  his  latest  book,  a  The  Law  of 
Love,"  so  named  from  the  first  of  this 
series  of  meditations,  brought  out  by  the 
Roycrofters'  Press,  in  East  Aurora,  New 
York,  and  exquisitely  bound  in  pale 
terra  cotta  suede. 

What  more  vivid  and  true  description 
could  be  written  of  the  "  immortal  Sara  " 
than  these  lines,  taken  from  Reedy's  re- 
view of  her  character  and  work: 

"She  is  the  one  woman  who  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  old  without  irreverent 
notice.  She  has  defied  all  the  conven- 
tions, and  the  conventions  have  obliter- 
ated themselves  in  her  behalf.  Her  sins 
are  peccadilloes  *  *  Tradesmen  have 
been  honored  that  she  owed  them  money. 
*  *  *  She  has  devoted  a  life  to  empha- 
sizing the  panther  in  the  gentler  sex.  Ad- 
mirably, too,  has  she  played  the  charla- 
tan. The  secret  of  advertising  has  been 
hers.  Her  love  affairs  have  been  the  best 
sort  of  puffery  to  her." 

And  again :  "  She  is  as  new  and  as  old 
as  the  dawn.  She  is  the  negation  of  her- 
self and  the  affirmation  of  all  blasphe- 
mies against  her.  She  is  the  accomplice 
of  the  World,  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil. 
She  is  Intellect  and  Passion  interrupting 
each  other  and  casting  a  corpse-light  over 
Art 

"  She  scorns  the  mob  she  caters  to.  She 
commercializes  her  idealism  as  grossly  us 
if  she  were  a  money-lender.  She  ideal- 
izes her  commercialism  as  if  she  were 
Mark  Hanna. 

"  She  is  great,  but  so  confusedly  poly- 
hedrical  as  to  prevent  complete  concep- 
tion of  her  personality.  She  is  tender  and 
hard,  wise  and  foolish,  sincere  and  de- 
ceptive ;  a  saint  of  sin,  and  a  sinner  in  the 
name  of  piety. 


"  She  is  a  woman  whose  womanliness  is 
huge,  misshapen,  vast,  without  circum- 
ference, shifting,  centered,  elemental.  She 
inspires  at  once  reverence,  affection,  ter- 
ror. Ave  Faustina  Imperatrix" 

In  writing  of  Maude  Adams:  "In  I 
know  not  what  manner,  this  woman — 
perhaps  I  should  call  her  girl — never  fails 
to  make  me  think  of  old  roses,  old  songs, 
old  landscapes,  that  I  saw  and  knew  un- 
der circumstances  pleasant,  but  now  sad 
in  remembrance.  Something  about  her 
ever  brings  back  to  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  life  and  in  memory  a  bitter- 
ness of  things  too  sweet!  There's  an  an- 
cient atmosphere  about  her,  as  if  she 
were  some  creature  many  million  years 
young;  joyous  while  endeavoring  to  hide 
some  wondrous  secret. 

"Her  simplicity  is  so  rare  ami  fine 
that  you  scarce  can  help  feeling  that  she 
is  untrammeJed  by  even  original  sin.  The 
pathetic  note  about  her  is  the  same  thin^ 
we  feel  when  we  see  a  '  little  white  hearse 
go  glimmering  by.' 

a  Youth  and  old  are  strangely  inti- 
mated in  her  glance.  She  is  a  child— 
and  yet  the  antique  flavor  is  in  her  child- 
ishness, as  if  she  had  somehow  come  down 
to  us  untouched  by  time,  from  a  wide, 
wild  open  woodland  place  of  the  classical 
world,  wherein  one  walking  might  easier 
meet  a  god  or  a  goddess  than  a  man  or  a 
woman.  *  *  * 

"  Just  a  shade  here,  there,  on  her  lip 
or  cheek,  and  the  smile  transmutes  io 
tears.  Just  a  hint  of  a  tone,  here,  there, 
in  her  laughter,  and  it  is  the  cry  of  youth 
whose  soul  is  torn  out  with  its  illusions 
and  tramped  on  by  Fact  and  Fate. 

"  Is  she  playful — it  is  with  a  melan- 
choly undertone  *  *  '• 

This  daintily-clothed  little  volume  ap- 
pears to  the  reader  to  be  the  compilation 
of  an  evening's  reverie — a  master-mind 
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portraying  in  words  its  conjured  up  vis- 
ions of  the  past — different  books  read, 
actors  and  actresses  seen;  taken  at  ran- 
dom and  written  in  a  style  that  renders 
it  a  most  readable  conglomerate. 

"  The  Law  of  Love."  Win.  Marion 
Eeedy,  Roycrofters'  Press,  East  Aurora, 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

"The  Treasure  Trail,"  by  Frank  L. 
Pollock,  is  a  more  or  less  thrilling — ac- 
cording to  temperament — story  of  adven- 
ture, in  which  two  parties  of  daring  and 
persistence  seek  a  golden  treasure  stolen 
from  the  Boers,  and  supposed  to  be  sunk 
somewhere  in  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
There  is  incident  in  plenty  throughout, 
the  element  of  love  being  also  present  in 
sufficient  quantity.  The  tale  is  told  in 
entertaining  manner,  and  has  few  dull 
moments.  For  those  who  like  narratives 
of  the  deeds  of  "  gentlemen  adventurers," 
the  story  is  sure  to  prove  excellent  read- 
ing. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Under  the  title,  "Stand  Pat,"  David 
A.  Curtis  has  written  a  collection  of  poker 
stories,  most  of  them  containing  exciting 
incidents,  which  he  attributes  to  his  so- 
journ in  Brownsville,  a  typical  Missis- 
sippi river  town,  during  the  early  eight- 
ies. The  stories  are  decidedly  in  the 
nature  of  the  old  "wild  and  woolly 
West "  yarns  of  the  past  generation,  with 
much  gun-play,  remarkable  incidents  of 
the  card  table,  the  winning  of  huge  pots 
on  tiny  hands,  and  other  familiar  features 
of  the  ancient  poker  tales.  The  book  is 
not  up  to  other  work  by  the  same  author. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

H.  Addington  Brace's  translation  of 
Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu's  "The  United 
States  in  the  Twentieth  Century"  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company),  has  been  placed 
on  the  Navy  List  of  books  for  installa- 
tion on  Uncle  Sam's  men-of-war.  Univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  also  adopting  it  as 

a  text-book  on  economics. 

*  *  * 

"How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  formerly  Instructor  in 
Elocution  and  Public  Speaking  in  Yale 
Divinity  School,  is  announced  by  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company  for  publication 
early  in  November.  It  is  a  practical 


"self-help"  for  the  e very-day  professional 
and   business  man. 

*  *  * 

"Where  the  Rainbow  Touches  the 
Ground,"  by  John  Henderson  Miller,  will 
be  published  in  December  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  The  scene  is  laicjl  in 
Kansas,  and  incidents  'growing  out  of  a 
Kansas  cyclone  form  the  background  for 
an  exciting  narrative. 
.  *  *  * 

With  some  of  Geraldine  Bonner's  former 
books  in  mind,  "Rich  Men's  Children"  comes 
as  rather  disappointing,  tor  throughout  it  is 
rather  carelessiy  put  together,  and  seems  im- 
bued with  the  exploded  idea  that  wealthy  Cali- 
fornians  are  seldom  refined,  that  their  riches, 
as  a  rule,  have  been  made  over  the  bar  or 
through  some  mining  speculation,  and  that  the 
great  West  deserves  its  ancient  adjectives  of 
"wild  and  woolly." 

However,  for  its  redeeming  features,  Miss 
Bonner's  descriptions  of  our  old  San  Francisco 
are  vivid  and  realistic,  and  it  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated by  C.  M.  Relyea. 

"Rich  Men's  Children,"  by  Geraldine  Bonner 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

"The  Cynic's  Dictionary,"  by  Harry  Thomp- 
son, and  "The  Cynic's  Rules  of  Conduct,"  by 
Chester  Field,  Jr.,  brought  out  by  the  Henry 
Altemus  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  are  both 
ciever  little  volumes,  so  much  alike  in  style, 
however,  that  one  might  at  first  think  them 
written  by  the  same  pen.  When  you  are  trou- 
bled by  those  exasperating  little  imps,  "the  blue 
devils,"  try  each  or  both  of  these  as  an  anti- 
dote. 

"The  Cynic's  Dictionary,"  Harry  Thompson. 
Henry  Altemus  Company,  Publishers,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

"The  Cynic's  Rules  of  Conduct,"  Chester 
Field,  Jr.  Henry  Altemus  Company,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  »  • 

"Spinner,"  Essey's  aunt,  with  her  most  ag- 
gravating idiosyncracy  of  filching  different  edi- 
bles from  restaurant  tables,  and  carrying  them 
off  in  her  handkerchief,  is  one  of  the  amusing 
characters  of  Lloyd  Osbourne's  amusing  story 
"The  Tin  Diskers."  It  has  that  most  satisfying 
virtue — a  happy  ending,  and  throughout  is  en- 
tertaining and  laughter-provoking. 

"The  Tin  Diskers,"  by  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia, 

*  *  * 

An  earl,  his  automobile,  two  charming  wo- 
men, the  slight  mention  of  one  of  the  demi- 
monde.and  a  wild  "b  ub  ble"  race  for  a  "finis  " 
contrive  to  render  this,  "The  Watermead  Af- 
fair," (Robert  Barr's  latest  book)  a  most  en- 
grossing volume  from  start  to  finish.  Of  course, 
it  has  a  smattering  of  the  "grande  passion" 
running  through  it,  as  most  of  Barr's  books  do, 
and  equally,  of  course,  this  makes  it  all  the 
more  interesting. 

"The  Watermead  Affair,"  Robert  Barr 
Henry  Altemus  Company,  Publishers,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

*  *  * 

"Sonnets,"  a  little  volume  of  poems  in  pam- 

§hlet  form,  issued  by  the  C.  R.  Kaplinger  Press, 
pringfteld.  Mass.,  and  written  by  William 
Burt  Harlow,  Ph.  D.,  contains  nothing  very 
startlingly  brilliant,  but  at  the  same  time,  these 
songs  are  perfect  as  to  rhythm  and  meter  and 
have  a  pretty,  musical  swing  of  their  own  that 
is  pleasing  to  lovers,  of  good  poetry. 

"Sonnets,"  by  William  Burt  Harlow,  Ph.  D. 
C.  R.  Kaplinger,  Printer,  Springfield,  Mass. 

"'Are  you  musical?'  'No;  I  neither  play  nor 
sing.  Your  answer  shows  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  case.  Because  you  neither 
play  nor  sing,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  you 
are  unmusical.  If  you  love  music  and  appre- 
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elate  It,  you  may  be  more  musical  than  many 
pianists  or  singers;  and  certainly  you  may  be- 

So  begins  the  introduction  of  Gustav  Kobbe's 
book,  entitled  "How  to  Appreciate  Music,  '  and 
it  gives  one  who  can  "neither  play  nor  sing, 
but  who  has  sometimes  heard  in  his  or  her  in- 
ner consciousness  the  rhythm  of  wonderful 
melodies,  and  who  can  know  and  understand 
music  that  is  musical,  a  warm  feeling  of  com- 
fort and  consolation,  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  reputation  Gustav  Kobbe 
fr«i«  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  he  handles. 

The  whole  book  is  written  in  a  most  masterly 
stvle  and  must  prove  of  interest  to  not  only 
pianists  and  vocalists,  but  also  to  unfortunates 
outside  the  pale  of  harmony. 

"How  to  Appreciate  Music."  by  Gustav 
Kobbe.  Moffat.  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  Pub- 
lishers. 11.50  net. 

To  those  Initiated,  or  investigating  into  the 
rather  over-rated  cult  of  Christian  Science. 
"Carolina  I«ee."  one  of  Lillian  Bell's  latest 
books,  will  certainly  appeal  strongly.  For  our- 
selves, the  different  miraculous  cures  brought 
aoout  by  this  quasi -religion  appear  impossible, 
to  say  the  least,  but  th«-  characters  in  this  vol- 
ume are  well-drawn,  and  aside  from  its  princi- 
pal motif,  the  book  is  intensely  interesting. 

"Carolina  Lee."  by  Lillian  Bell.  Published 
by  L.  C.  Pace  &  Co..(  Boston.  Mass. 

"By  Italian  Seas."  written  and  illustrated  by 
Ernest  C.  Peixotto.  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  and  prettily  bound,  would  make  a 
most  welcome  holiday  gift  for  any  one  appre- 
ciative of  the  artistic  and  beautiful.  Pelxotto. 
being  not  only  a  splendid  artist,  but  an  Inter- 
esting writer  as  well,  has  created  this  volume 
In  his  usual  style,  painting  vividly  our  Latin 
cousins,  their  mode  of  living  and  idiosyncracles 
of  character. 

"Bv  Italian  Seas."  by  Ernest  C.  Pelxotto. 
Charles  Scribner**  Sons.  Publisher*.  New  York. 
•  •  • 

In  "The  Pitfalls  of  Speculation."  Thomas 
Gibson  has  written  a  handy  volume  devoted  to 
the  methods,  principles,  successes  and  failures 
of  speculation.  It  analyzes  clearly  the  outright 
purchase  and  the  marginal  forms  of  speculation, 
and  demonstrates  that  while  vast  numbers  of 
speculators  are  gamblers,  pure  and  simple,  there 
are  nevertheless  forms  of  speculation  which  are 
based  upon  knowledge  and  sound  reasoning.  In 
brief,  the  book  deals  with  speculation  as  more 
or  less  of  an  exact  science.  It  is  readable  In 
the  extreme  as  well  as  highly  Instructive. 

The  Moody  Corporation.  New  York. 

"The  Story  of  Scraggles"  is  a  charming  little 
autobiography  of  a  tiny  song-sparrow,  in  which 
George  Wharton  James  has  inspired  the  power 
of  speech.  It  is  exceedingly  clever,  and  very 
touching  in  its  exhibitions  of  innocent  bird- 
life.  The  sparrow  in  question  actually  lived, 
being  found  by  Mr.  James  when  it  was  a  weak 
and  sickly  hatchling.  It  later  became  his  pet 
and  constant  companion. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston. 
•  •  • 

Ellis  Parker  Butler,  author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs." 
has  written  another  amusing  story,  entitled 
"The  Incubator  Baby."  It  is  entertaining,  and 
is  written  cleverly  and  satirically.  It  consists 
of  the  philosophies  and  reflections  of  an  infant 
being  reared  from  the  incubator,  and  brought 
into  a  world  that  seems  strange  and  wonderful 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 

Particularly  opportune  at  this  time  is  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Orient."  by  George  William  Knox. 
Professor  Knox.  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
the  Far  East,  has  in  this  book  given  as  clear, 
forcible  and  enlightening  a  discourse  upon  the 
Oriental  character  as  can  be  found.  With  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  relations  between  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental,  he  has  shown  the  difficul- 
ties that  lie  in  the  way  of  harmony  between 
the  Asiatics  and  the  Europeans  and  Americans. 
He  makes  clear  the  widely  different  mental  at- 


titudes of  the  Orientals  and  the  Occidentals, 
and  demonstrates  how  impracticable  it  is  for 
the  Asiatic  mind  to  grasp  our  system  of  rea- 
soning and  of  general  thought,  and  vice  versa, 
Hi&  arguments  are  so  lucid  and  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  so  absolutely  fair  that  the 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  most  interesting  and 
valuable  to  both  student  and  business  man. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

*  •  * 

"Blindfolded"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  of  Cali- 
fornia life  by  Earle  Ashley  Walcott,  in  which 
there  are  no  dull  moments.  It  is  a  melodra- 
matic tale  of  murder,  abduction,  conspiracy, 
stock  exchange  manipulation,  love  and  final 
happiness  for  the  deserving,  which,  dramatized, 
would  make  an  excellent  "tank-play."  The 
scenes,  with  few  exceptions,  are  laid  in  San 
Francisco  before  the  fire  of  April  18.  1906.  The 
kernel  of  the  story  lies  in  the  striking  physical 
resemblance  between  the  hero  and  a  remote 
relative.  There  are  complications  and  tragedy 
and  exciting  situations  galore. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews  very  pret- 
tily portrays  an  incident  in  history  connected 
with  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  her  latest 
book,  "The  Perfect  Tribute."  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  causes  this  great  man  to 
be  unduly  concerned  regarding  the  success  of 
his  Gettysburg  speech  as  a  matter  of  oratory. 
The  fact  that  the  Immortal  Gettysburg  address 
of  this  .  simple-hearted.  God-like  character 
hangs  In  the  halls  of  Oxford  University  in  Eng- 
land, among  the  masterpieces  of  the  'language, 
is  a  tribute  which  will  go  farther  than  any  ro- 
mantic praise  which  may  be  \\iitt.n  of  it. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  .\.  u  Y..I-U.  Price, 
50  cents  net. 

"Miss  Francis  Baird,  Detective,"  by  R.  W. 
Kauffman,  is  a  story  with  a  good,  complicated 
plot,  vividly  told.  It  has  the  virtue  of  th<: 
best  detective  stories,  that  of  giving  the  reader 
no  Intimation  of  "who  did  It"  untif  the  finis. 

"Miss  Francis  Baird.  Detective,"  by  R.  W. 
Kauffman.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.  Mass. 

Jack  London  has  been  taken  to  task  by  the 
press,  and  by  Stanley  Waterloo  himself,  for  the 
flagrant  plagiarism  perpetrated  in  London's 
story,  "Before  Adam."  in  connection  with 
Waterloo's  "The  Story  of  Ab."  which  plagiar- 
ism on  the  part  of  Jack  the  author  of  the  latter 
book  describes  as  "kleptomania." 

And  now  comes  "Moon  Face."  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  eight  stories  by  London,  and  its  too- 
evident  plagiarism  in  connection  with  Frank 
Norris's  little  tale,  "The  Passing  of  Cock-eye- 
blacklock,"  printed  in  the  volume  "A  Deal  in 
Wheat."  which  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 
.brought  out  in  1903.  Not  only  should  the  writer 
be  condemned  for  a  literary  crime  of  this  sort, 
but  it  is  also  up  to  the  publisher  to  secure 
enough  competent  readers  with  retentive  minds 
to  eliminate  any  such  occurrence  as  "whole 
paragraphs  lifted  bodily  from  one  book  to  an- 
other." 

The  balance  of  the  stories  under^  the  title  of 
"Moon  Face,"  except,  possibly,  "The  Leopard 
Man's  Story,"  show  the  usual  vigor  of  thought 
and  the  marvelous  power  of  psychological 
analysis  which,  through  the  handling  of  this 
California  author,  have  quickened  the  pulse  of 
the  reading  world  ever  since  the  publication  of 
the  "Call  of  the  Wild"  and  "Sea  Wolf." 

"Moon  Face,"  by  Jack  London.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.50. 

*  *  * 

"Pardner  of  Blossom  Ranch"  is  a  realistic 
story  of  Arizona  life,  by  Frances  Charles,  author 
of  "In  the  Country  God  Forgot,"  "The  Awaken- 
ing of  the  Duchess,"  and  other  stories.  This 
latest  production  is  a  strikingly  graphic  one, 
rich  in  incident  and  in  complications  calculated 
to  arouse  and  to  hold  the  reader's  attention.  It 
is  the  old  tale  of  the  heroine  falling  in  love  with 
the  man  she  had  despised,  a  young  officer  of  the 
army  named  Ferris,  having  met  her  while  on 
duty  in  Arizona  investigating  an  Indian  massa- 
cre. Holly,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  rancher.  She  thought  that  this  officer 
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was  responsible   for  the  death   of  a  young  pri- 
vate soldier,  whose  horse,  "Pardner,"  came  into 
her  possession.     The  story  is  well  told,  and  its 
descriptions  of  Arizona  life  are  good. 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.,   Boston. 

*  *  * 

Jack  London,  in  "White  Fang,"  has  written 
a  story  of  animal  life  in  the  wilds,  which,  like 
others  of  his  works,  pictures  the  philosophy  of 
animals,  which  experience  sensations  to  which 
the  author  has  given  a  human  phase  and  a 
human  interest.  "White  Fang"  is  a  wolf,  and 
the  wolf's  view  of  human  and  of  animal  life  is 
depicted  with  London's  usual  strength  of  ex- 
pression. "White  Fang's"  experiences  with 
other  wild  animals,  with  domesticated  animals 
and  with  human  beings  make  a  story  readable 
to  those  who  like  animal  stories  or  stories  of 
the  wild  life  to  which  London  has  so  largely 
devoted  his  efforts.  It  has  the  atmosphere  of 
the  forest,  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  un- 
tamed around  it,  although  hardly  as  notable  as 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild"  and  other  stories  which 
have  given  him  fame. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. 

*  *  * 

Booker  T.  Washington  has  had  published  in 
book  form  one  of  his  most  notable  week-end 
talks  before  his  students  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
under  the  title,  "Putting  the  Most  into  Life." 
It  is  didactic,  and  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  his  race  toward  better  citizenship.  It 
treats  the  subject  from  the  physical,  mental, 
spiritual  and  racial  aspects  of  the  case,  and  is 
certainly  full  of  sound  logic  and  good  sense,  al- 
though in  some  instances  hardly  as  practicable 
as  the  situation  would  seem  to  demand.  It  Js 
scholarly,  and  contains  much  that  is  valuable  to 
white  as  well  as  to  negro  readers. 

Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Co.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Every  thoughtful  member  of  a.  household, 
every  seeker  after  domestic  happiness,  will  find 
interesting,  instructive  and  at  times  sprightly 
reading  in  George  Hodges'  little  book,  T'The 
Happy  Family,"  in  which  the  author  seeks  to 
solve  the  problem  of  contented  married  life. 
Under  the  sub-heads  "The  Business  of  Being  * 
Wife,"  "The  Business  of  Being  a  Mother,"  and 
"The  Business  of  Being  a  Father,"  a  wide 
range  of  advice  is  extended,  which  may  be  read 
with  profit.  The  book  is  written  in  entertaining 
style  and  is  typographically  attractive.  It  con- 
tains many  trite  and  wise  dicta. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  New  York. 

*  *  * 

The  only  preface  to  "The  Impersonator,"  by 
Mary  Imlay  Taylor,  is  a  short  paragraph,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  "this  is  not  intended  as 
one  of  the  Washington  society  novels,  etc.,  ' 
but  nevertheless  it  is  nothing  else.  It  narrates 
the  experiences  of  a  young  girl  who  imperso- 
nates her  chum  as  the  guest  of  a  wealthy  and 
extremely  vulgar  aunt,  whom  the  chum  had 
never  seen,  and  lives  as  the  aunt's  guest  in 
Washington.  Some  of  the  characters  are  well- 
drawn — others  are  quite  impossible.  It  is  an 
amusing  story,  however,  with  enough  of  "the 
German  embassy  ball,"  the  "Colonel  went  to 
his  club,"  and  such  conventional  phrases  to 
*ive  it  the  atmosphere  which  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  Washington. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
*    *    * 

"The  Charlatans,"  by  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  is 
a  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  country 
girl,  who  goes  to  the  metropolis  to  develop  the 
remarkable  musical  ability  she  had  exhibited 
to  a  discerning  and  kindly  visitor  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. She  has  many  experiences,  grave  and 
gay,  and  there  is  the  usual  thread  of  love  woven 
in  the  story.  The  book  is  replete  with  scenes", 
incidents  and  technicalities  familiar  to  music 
lovers. 

The   Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,   Indianapolis. 

*  *  * 

In  "Buff:  A  Tale  for  the  Thoughtful,"  a 
nameless  author,  styling  himself  a  "physio- 
path,"  attacks  the  orthodox  medical  methods, 
referring  to  the  profession  as  charlatans,  recom- 
mending a  return  to  the  simple  alleged  reme- 


dies  of   nature,    and   criticising   the   attitude   of 
the   medical   profession   of  the  conventional   or- 
der toward  advocates  of  other  schools  of  modi- 
cine. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Printed  in  large  type,  on  high-grade  paper, 
well  bound,  admirably  illustrated  and  extremely 
well  written,  "The  Flock,"  by  Mary  Austin,  is 
one  of  the  attractive  books  of  the  year,  es- 
pecially to  Western  readers,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  the  great  sheep  industry  of  the  West. 
But  it  deals  with  this  prosaic  subject  in  a  most 
charming  way.  It  pictures  vividly  the  Ufa  of 
the  shepherds,  their  trials,  their  triumphs,  their 
strifes  and  all  the  details  of  their  varied  iivos. 
The  history  of  the  industry  is  traced  from  the 
days  of  the  early  Spaniards  to  the  present  timo. 
It  is  truly  an  idyll  of  the  shepherd's  life. 

Houghton,  Mittiin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Another  book  of  fables  for  both  young  and 
old,  entitled  "The  Silver  Crown,"  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Laura  E.  Richards,  autlior  of 
"Captain  January,"  "The  Joyous  Story  of 
Toto,"  and  others.  It  is  neatly  gotten  up  and 
the  typographic  work  is  excellent.  It  contains 
many  trite  fables,  and  some  that  are  not  quite 
so  good  as  others. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

"Saul  of  Tarsus,"  by  Elizabeth  Miller,  is  a 
tale  of  early  Christian  life  which,  while  loss 
powerful  than  "Quo  Vadis,"  is  yet  stroruj  and 
intensely  interesting,  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  literature  as  the  latter  famous  wonc. 
It  is  rich  in  dramatic  incident,  possesses  the 
scenes  and  emotions  of  'ove  and  nata,  war  nr.'d 
tyranny.  It  reveals  the  author's  dope  and 
profound  study  of  the  people  and  conditions  of 
the  beginning  of  the  ChriJtlan  ora,  nnd  is  a 
welcome  contribution  to  tlio  class  of  writings 
it  represents.  The  scenes  ire  j-nd  in  Palestine, 
Syria  and  other  neighboring  1-inJs,  <luriri<  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Tno  work  is 
well  illustrated  by  Andre  Castaigne. 

j.he  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapoiia. 

*  *  • 

"Jeanne  d'Arc"  is  a  somewhat  ambitious 
dramatization  of  the  life  of  the  ureat  French 
heroine,  from  the  pen  of  Percy  Mack  lyo,  author 
of  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  'FY'rnis,  the 
Wolf,"  and  other  works.  It  is  in  flvo  acts,  the 
scenes  being  laid  in  Domremy,  in  Olmion,  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Orleans,  near  Troyes,  in 
Rheims.  and  at  Rouen.  It  is  well  aone,  and  ex- 
hibits a  close  acquaintance  on  tho  autnor's  part 
with  the  subject,  the  times  and  ihe  Amoral  at- 
mosphere of  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  period.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  dainty  holiday  volumes  for  child- 
ren is  a  collection  of  fairy  stories  by  May 
Searles  Johnstone,  entitled  "Golden  Klow-sr." 
The  book  takes  its  name  from  the  first  «>f  the 
three  stories  which  compose  it.  The  second  tale 
is  called  "Prince  Jack,  and  its  theme  is  the 
mythical  history  of  the  "Jack"  rose.  The  thi'-d 
story,  "Prince  Joy,"  deals  with  a  little  boy's 
adventures  in  "Sweetville." 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  thcee 
pretty  tales  is  the  fact  that  the  usual  "Bo<>«  i 
boo"  is  eliminated,  and  in  all  of  them  the 
principle  of  goodness  and  right  conduct  is  em- 
pnasized.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  Jeanc-tte 
Gillie,  a  talented  young  Northwef tern  ariis-i 

Mrs.  Johnstone  is  the  author  of  a  numix-/  of 
popular  short  stories,  and  she  is  also  .1  well- 
known  journalist,  so  it  is  probablo  that  ihe 
limited  edition  of  her  present  work  will  l>e 
most  cordially  received  by  old  and  young  alike. 

Certainly  "Animal  Series,"  by  E.  Warde 
Blaisdell,  would  delight  the  soul  of  any  young- 
ster fortunate  enough  to  receive  this  most 
amusing  volume  of  nonsense.  And  even  w^  nig 
"grown-ups"  can  laugh  over  the  grotesque  pic- 
tures. "Mother  Goose"  beside  it  would  seem 
inane  and  spiritless. 

"Animal  Series,"  by  E.  Warde  Blaisdell.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


(We  beg  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Elliott  Flower  has  contributed  a  series  of  six 
articles  to  this  department.  entitled  "The 
Daughter  of  David."  We  publish  herewith  the 
first  of  this  series.— Editor.) 

THE     DAUGHTER    OF     DAVID. 

By    Elliott    Flower. 
I.— HER     FINANCIAL     PROBLEM. 

The  daughter  of  David  Riggm  went  to  David, 
ostensibly  for  advice.  Sometimes  a  woman  pre- 
tends that  she  wants  advice,  when  she  merely 
wants  the  opportunity  to  think  aloud  in  the 
presence  of  a  good  listener,  but  that  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment  in  this  instance,  David  was 
a  man  of  caustic  comment  In  some  of  the  af- 
fairs of  life;  but  the  girl  knew  how  to  use  a 
father.  Most  girls  do;  they  find  them  easier 
than  husbands,  but  it  generally  takes  a  husband 
to  convince  them  of  the  wisdom  and  unsel- 
fishness of  a  father. 

Estelle.  which  was  the  other  name  for  the 
Daughter  of  David,  had  no  husband,  but  she 
had  a  brother  Tom.  and  she  was  sure  that 
Tom  was  more  annoying  than  a  husband  ever 
could  be.  Tom  had  a  disagreeable  and  superior 
way  of  breaking  Into  the  conversation  when  she 
was  discussing  a  weighty  matter  with  her 
father.  She  also  had  a  mother— A  mild,  gentle 
mother  who  usually  sewed  and  listened  thought- 
fully, but  was  shamefully  Ignorant  of  the  great 
affairs  of  the  great  world. 

More  important  than  all  else,  the  Daughter 
of  David  had  a  club,  and  the  club  was  ambi- 
tious. The  problems  that  the  club  would  not 
undertake  to  settle  In  an  afternoon  session, 
before  tea  was  served,  were  really  unworthy 
of  consideration  by  girls  of  advanced  thought. 
These  problems  were  the  ones  that  generally 
filtered  into  the  family  circle  when  David  was 
busT  with  the  evening  paper.  Tom  with  a 
magazine,  and  Mary  with  her  sewing. 

"At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club."  was  the 
way  Estelle  brought  up  the  subject  one  evening. 
1  am  to  read  a  paper  on  High  Finance  of 
Modern  Days." 

"That's  better,"  said  David. 

"  Better  than  what?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  Better  than  practicing  it."  said  David. 

Tom  saw  the  joke  and  laughed. 

"At  the  same  time."  David  added,  without 
changing  his  tone,  "  you  never  thought  keeping 
the  bookmakers  in  pocket  money  an  evidence  of 
hiph  finance." 

Tom  stopped  laughing  so  suddenly  that  he 
jarred  his  system. 

"  I  never  tried  to  practice  high  finance  at  all," 
Estelle  asserted  indignantly. 

"  Perhaps  not."  conceded  David,  "but  there 
are  stubs  in  my  checkbook  that  make  It  look 
pretty  high  to  me." 

The  girl  treated  this  with  lofty  scorn.  She 
was  serious,  and  it  annoyed  her  that  her  father 
should  be  thus  flippant. 

"A  year  ago."  she  explained,  "one  of  the  girls 
read  the  loveliest  paper  on  The  Theory  of 
Financial  Management.  She  told  us  just  how 
to  systematize  expenditures  so  that  there 
would  always  be  a  reserve  for  emergencies." 

"  There's  only  one  way."  remarked  Mir 
Riggs.  quietly.  "  It  is  simple.  Don't  spend 
all  you've  got.  I  never  did  think  much  of  paper 
savings." 

"  The  kind  that  shows  on  the  books  but  no- 
where else,"  laughed  David.  "  Right  you  are. 


Mary.  Many  a  man  has  gone  into  the  discard 
with  that  kind  of  a  reserve." 

"  But  it's  so  unscientific  and  unsystematic," 
argued  the  girl.  "  We  must  have  system." 

"Of  course."  returned  David.  "  Nothing  else 
matters  so  long  as  we  have  system  these  days. 
I  know  a  man  who  has  his  office  so  tied  up 
with  system  that  It  takes  him  thirty  days  to 
dig  up  enough  money  to  pay  his  chauffeur.  The 
vouchers  he  makes  out  and  signs  and  counter- 
signs keep  him  busier  than  a  new  automobile. 
System  is  all  right,  but  sometimes  it  works  out 
wrong." 

"  That's  what  the  fellow  said  who  took  his 
system  to  Monte  Carlo."  commented  Tom. 

"  I  believe  Tom  Lawson  has  devoted  half  a 
million  words  to  saying  the  same  thing,"  added 
David.  "Anyhow,  red  tape  isn't  legal  tender  in 
the  market." 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  serious,"  pleaded  Es- 
telle. "  It  Is  very  important  You  see,  Isabel 
— that  was  the  girl's  name — was  so  convincing 
that  we  made  ourselves  into  an  educational 
committee  for  instructing  the  poor.  So  much 
poverty  Is  due  to  bad  management,  you  know, 
and  It  seemed  a  shame  that  everybody  should 
not  have  the  help  of  her  beautiful  theory." 

"  I  haven't  noticed  any  lessening  of  poverty," 
remarked  Tom. 

"  Possibly  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
unfortunates  have  sons  who  are  anxious  to 
learn  what  high  finance  can  do  to  them,"  said 
David  pointedly. 

"And  perhaps  Isabel  was  wrong  somewhere," 
admitted  Estelle  doubtfully.  "  That's  what  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about.  You  see,  she  mar- 
ried a  month  later,  and  her  husband  has  just 
been  trying  to  compromise  with  the  household 
creditors  so  that  they  can  make  a  fresh  start. 
He  says  her  system  ran  about  fifty  per  cent 
ahead  of  his  earnings,  and  she  says  the  trouble 
was  that  he  didn't  earn  enough.  All  the  girls 
think  her  explanation  is  very  reasonable." 

"  Reasonable!"  repeated  David.  "  Why,  It's 
sublime!  She  didn't  have  enough  money.  That 
is  all  that's  ever  the  matter  with  any  system. 
I  can  prove  It  by  nine  out  of  ten  men  I  happen 
to  meet.  It's  the  money  you  haven't  got  that 
lets  your  balloon  drop.  Ask  anybody  who  ever 
went  out  after  easy  and  quick  money.  Ask 
Tom.  If  he  could  have  gone  on  doubling  his 
bets  until  he  won,  he'd  have  had  the  book- 
makers climbing  trees.  It  was  the  trifling 
fact  that  he  didn't  have  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Standard  Oil  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land back  of  him  that  compelled  him  to  walk 
home  and  promise  me  that  he'd  never  do  it 
again.  But  there  are  some  of  us  old  fogies  who 
hold  that  financial  management  is  managing  to 
keep  within  the  limit  of  your  actual  cash  re- 
sources." 

"That  sounds  real  sensible — and  profound," 
remarked  Estelle  thoughtfully.  "  I'll  make  a 
note  of  it,  for  I'm  sure  the  girls  will  think  I'm 
awfully  wise  to  say  a  thing  like  that.  But  all 
this  isn't  high  finance.  Would  It  be  proper  to 
say  that  high  finance  should  be  classed  among 
the  arts?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  David.  "  It  Is  the  art  of 
wholesale  robbery." 

"  Then    it  is   a  crime!"   exclaimed    the  girl. 

"  Not  so  much  a  crime  as  a  disease,"  ex- 
plained David.  "It  Is  a  mental  disease,  due 
to  microbes  In  the  money — a  form  of  mono- 
mania that  usually  developes  into  megalo- 
mania." 

"What's  that?" 
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"  The  insanity  of  grandeur,  of  greatness,"  said 
David.  "  It  is  the  basis  of  that  old  idea,  '  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,'  and  is  now  applied  by 
Lings  of  finance  to  themselves.  The  modern 
reading  is,  '  I  am  IT.'  They  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  above  all  law  and  all  the  rules 
of  ethics.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
sincere." 

"  But  misguided,"   suggested  Estelle. 

"  Like  the  pyronoiac,"  said  Tom. 

"  We  had  a  cook  like  that  once,"  remarked 
the  mother,  "sincere  but  misguided.  She  gave 
us  all  dyspepsia." 

"  They  consider  the  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  take  our  money  as  a  proof  that  they  have 
a  right  to  take  it,"  David  went  on.  "  The  very 
fact  that  we  let  them  take  it  shows  that  we 
don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  it  ourselves, 
so  they  are  doing  us  a  kindness  by  relieving 
us  of  it.  That  we  do  not  give  it  up  willingly 
merely  shows  our  perverseness  and  compels 
them  to  take  it  when  we  aren't  looking  or  by 
some  financial  sleight-of-hand  work.  They 
learn,  with  increasing  success,  to  regard  them- 
selves as  divinely  appointed  fiscal  agents,  sent 
here  to  prevent  us  from  spending  our  money 
recklessly  for  such  absurd  things  as  food  and 
clothes,  so  they  have  no  need  to  be  particular 
about  their  methods  of  getting  control  of  It. 
But  it  usually  all  comes  back  to  us  later." 

"In  art  galleries,  museums,  libraries  and  uni- 
versities," commented  Tom. 

"  No,"  returned  David.  "Only  a  small  part  of 
it  comes  back  to  us  that  way.  Most  of 
it  is  handed  back  through  the  bar  tenders, 
book-makers,  stock  exchange  brokers,  card- 
sharps  and  other  such  agencies  by  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  heaven-sent  geniuses  who 
first  relieved  us  of  it.  But  the  descendants  of 
the  plutocrats  are  not  alone  in  that.  The  am- 
bition of  the  son  of  any  man  who  has  accumu- 
lated anything  at  all  seems  to  be  to  get  the 
money  baoJc  in  circulation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment." 

"  Tom  is  an  ambitious  boy,"  remarked  the 
mother  fondly,  having  failed  to  catch  the  full 
import  of  the  remark. 

a  Yes,   he's  ambitious,"    laughed   David. 

"  What  are  some  of  the  symptoms  of  mega- 
lomania?" asked  the  girl,  having  dropped  her 
seriousness  long  enough  to  laugh  at  her 
brother's  discomfiture. 

"  Voting  one's  self  a  big  salary  out  of  trust 
funds  for  handling  those  funds  for  one's  own 
personal  advantage  is  one  symptom,"  answered 
David.  "  Holding  that  one  should  be  paid  by 
those  he  loots.  There  are  many  megalomaniacs 
in  New  York.  They  are  in  all  departments  of 
high  finance.  If  some  of  them  were  working 
with  less  capital  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  would 
call  them  confidence  men  and  keep  them  out 
of  church  for  lying." 

"  Then  they'd  build  another  church,"  said 
Tom. 

"  They  would,"  admitted  David,  "and  they'd 
take  the  money  from  the  public  to  do  it." 

"  I  have  heard  it  said.  remarked  the  girl, 
"  that  a  man  is  worth  all  he  can  pet." 

"A  fine  declaration  of  principles  for  any  rob- 
ber." said  David.  "  The  burglar  is  worth  the 
silver  spoons  that  he  carries  away;  the  confi- 
dence man  is  worth  what  he  gets  for  the  gold 
brick.  But  it  takes  a  captain  of  high  finance 
to  justify  himself  in  doing  such  things.  These 
men  believe  in  their  own  superiority,  their  own 
Immunity,  their  own  stewardship,  their  own 
code  of  business  morals  for  themselves  exclu- 
sively. Each  is  a  king  in  the  world  made  by 
his  own  money,  and  'the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.'  " 

"And  is  there  no  cure  for  this  fearful  dis- 
ease?" asked  the  girl. 

"  Why.  yes."  replied  David.  "  I  think  a  dose 
of  iron — bar  iron — prescribed  by  a  judge  and  ap- 
plied by  a  jailor  in  a  few  of  the  most  flagrant 
cases  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
even  those  sufferers  not  directly  treated." 


THE     WAIL     OF     THE     "WOULD-BEES." 

Why  is   it   that  our  newest  jokes 

Fail    to    provoke    a   laugh, 
When    men  will    double    up    with    mirth 

At   bawling   of  a   calf? 
Why  do   our   tales  of  love  divine 

In   hands  of  scoffers   fall — 
Or    too-much-married    editors 

Who    never   loved   at   all? 

Why  do  the  "  features,"  gleaned  with  care 

With    photos    illustrate; 
Rejected,    travel    back    again, 

"Arrived  a  day  too   late?" 
Why  are  our  sketches  "overdrawn," 

Our  interviews  "too  tame," 
Our  essays   "trite"  or  "commonplace," 

Our  poems'  feet  "too  lame?" 

Why  is   our  climax   "evident," 

The  action   "labored,"   slow?" 
God   knows   we    "labored"    hard   enough 

To  make  the  blamed  thing  "go." 
Why  are  our  characters   "unreal" — 

"Automatons,"    or    worse; 
The  incidents  "  far-fetched"  or  "stale," 

Or  "lively  as  a  hearse?" 

'Tis  a  curious  world  in  which  we  live, 

With  curious  people  in   it; 
And   curious   things  are  happening 

'Most    every    blessed    minute. 
But   strangest,    saddest,    most   pervert 

Of   Nature's   curious   pranks. 
Are  those   that  read  this   masterpiece 

Then  write  "Declined  with  thanks!'' 

—John   L.    Cowan. 


SONG    OF    THE    FREE    LANCE. 

I  left  for  Adventure  the  acres  and  house 

My   father  had   promised   me:   also   three  cows. 

The  dower  to  go  with  the  best  of  good  fraus. 

The  acres,  the  cows  and  the  lady  so  fine 

I  gave  for  adventure— what  gave  I  for  wine? 

I  gave  for  red  Burgundy  silver  and  gold, 

For  Moselle  my  spurs  and  my  top  boots  I  sold, 

My   cloak    for    the    Rhenish— and    ugh,    but    it's 

cold! 

Say,  if  for  the  flagons  I  paid  such  a  price, 
What  could  I  withhold  from  the  cards  and  the 

dice? 

While  comrades  trot  forward  behind  I  must  lag. 
I  wagered  my  saddle  and  fat  saddle-bag; 
To  click  of  the  ivories  galloped   my  nag! 
If  one  night  of  gaming  I  paid  for  with  this, 
Say,  what  would  I  venture  for  love  and  a  kiss? 

Oh,  love  and  a  kiss  in  like  coin  I'd  repay, 
Or  steal  it  right  lightly,  so  found  I  the  way, 
Or  beg  or  beguile  it,  or  risk  aught— yet  stay, 
One    thing   I   would    not   do— that's    take   me   a 

wife! 

But  this  for  a  kiss  I'd  pay— kiss  and  my  life! 
— Charlton  Lawrence  Edholm. 


FOR    A    RE-UNION. 
Oh.  life  is  good  and  work  Is  good, 
And  it's  good   to  ouit  and  rest; 
It's  good  to  loaf  in  the  solitude — 
But  to  meet  old  friends  is  best. 

— Curtis  Hidden  Page. 


THE     BRUTE. 

He  was  a  crusty  old  bachelor 
Who  hated  all  women  like  sin, 
And  he  boasted  that  never  a  one  of  them 
(But  he  lied!)    had   taken   him  in. 

She  was  a  maid  of  uncertain  age, 

And  she  set  out  her  cap  for  him, 

And  he  cracked  jokes  sarcastic  at  her  expense, 

She  was   tail   and  so  very  slim. 

"  I'm  not  as  light  as  I  look,"  she  said. 
One  day  when   he  asked  her  her  weight; 
"  You  are  below  the  average  much,"  said  he, 
"  I'm  as  certain  of  that  as  fate!" 

"What  is  the  average  woman's  weight?" 
She  cried  with   a  toss   of  her  head; 

"  The  'wait'  of  the  average  woman,"  said  he, 
"  Is  till  some  fool  asks  her  to  wed!" 

—Henry  Waldorf  Francis. 
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BY    PRESTON    PAOOON 


It  class  by  itself  as  regards  the  ho- 
tel situation  in  Oakland,  stands  the 
palatial  Metropole.  conducted  for  the 
past  eight  years  by  R.  M.  Briare,  than 
whom  there  is  no  better  or  more  favor- 
ably known  boniface  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
This  hostelry  has  achieved  a  popularity 
that  places  it  in  the  front  rank,  and  its 
reputation  is  not  limited  by  State  line*. 
Although  complete  in  every  detail,  in  or- 
der to  keep  abreast  with  the  new  and 
"Greater  Oakland/'  plans  are  being  car- 
ried out  for  additional  room  and  an  en- 
largement in  many  directions. 

A  feature  not  common  to  hotels  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  a  large  city  will  be 
numerous  and  commodious  verandas. 

Between  the  main  building  and  the 
new  west  wing,  and  fronting  on  13th 
street,  will  be  the  Palm  Patio,  or  court, 
where  in  the  midst  of  tropical  verdure, 
concerts  will  soothe  the  ear  during  the 
season. 

The  Metropole  has  always  catered  to 
the  best  class  of  trade,  and  is  always 
taxed  to  its  capacity.  It  contains  now  150 
rooms,  practically  all  outside,  and  of 
these  50  are  fitted  with  private  baths. 
The  building  is  electric-lighted  through- 
out, and  there  i?  hot  and  cold  water  in 
every  room.  Each  guest  chamber  has  its 
telephone  (and  by  means  of  the  private 
distance  can  be  had  for  the  asking.) 


Kvcry  accommodation  is  at  hand  to  serve 
the  commercial  public,  particularly  large 
an<l  numerous  sample  rooms.  An  ele- 
gantly appointed  buffet,  with  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  as  well  as  a  barber  shop,  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  guests.  The  house 
has  been  thoroughly  refurnished  since 
April  18th,  and  when  the  present  im- 
provements are  completed,  it  will  be  prac- 
tically a  new  hotel. 

The  location  of  the  Metropole  is  such 
that  all  but  a  comparatively  few  rooms 
face  either  south,  east  or  west,  thus  in- 
suring bright,  sunny  apartments. 

The  guest  rooms  and  parlors  are  all 
Axminster  carpeted,  and  the  accessory 
furnishings  are  in  keeping  with  perfectly 
harmonious  surroundings.  The  culinary 
end  is  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
French  chef,  who,  with  his  corps  of 
trained  assistants,  attends  to  the  wants  of 
the  inner  man. 

The  dining  room  appointments  and  ser- 
vice are  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
metropolitan  caravansaries.  There  are  in 
addition  private  banquet  rooms,  largely 
utilized  for  special  functions. 

Above  all,  there  is  always  about  the 
Metropole  that  home-like  atmosphere  that 
is  absent  in  many  large  hotels,  and  which 
is  the  result  of  perfect  discipline  and  un- 
failing courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  hotel 
management. 


